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Nelson Monuments, with the exception of a Jew, spontaneously 
erected close upon the news of Trafalgar, were not much liked by his 
contemporaries, and are to-day revered rather for the man than the manner 
of commemoration When, at last, Trafalgar Square was pronounced 
complete, the result was condemned by Londoners the gentlest critics 
complained of sensations of disappointment, and ''unworthiness'' The 
Neo-Gothic tower dominating the Calton Hill, Edinburgh, has been 
several times threatened with demolition 

Something of the same fate has attended the efforts of authors "The 
bibliography of Nelson', wrote Sir J K Laughton in i8g4 "is enor- 
mous, but comparatively little of it has any real value " The first biography 
of Nelson was published during his lifetime, after the battles of the Nile 
and Copenhagen, and before Trafalgar, but John Charnock, an enthusi- 
astic Naval volunteer, who had a rich souice in Captain William Locker, 
Nelsons old sea-daddy, "improved" original letters and contrived to 
produce a work of outstanding dullness A number of ephemeral memoirs 
of no authority were rushed into print to meet the popular demand upon 
the death of a hero In i8og came something solid The Rev James Clarke, 
Librarian and Chaplain to the Pnnee cf Wales, and John M'Arthur, who 
had been Secretary to Lord Hood and Sir Hyde Parker, had collaborated 
before, tn the monthly "Naval Chronicle" Both had been afloat m the 
Royal Service, and M'Arthur, when Purser of the Victory, had often 
encountered Nelson They had been generously supplied with material, 
particularly by the Nelson family Their list of "Orders received prior to 
publication” , printed tn the first of their two handsomely-produced, 
weighty, illustrated, calf-bound quarto volumes, contains the names of all 
who had known Nelson best As a book of reference their work falls into 
the "difficult” category, as it is unprovided with an index, but no reviewer 
drew attention to this tn i8og, or to a more serious omission. The bio- 
graphers announced that for the last four years of their hero's life, they had 
preferred to devote themselves exclusively to "hts more splendid public 
character” The authors of "The Life and Services of Horatio, Viscount 
Nelson, from his Lordship's MSS ,” had also to contend with one more 
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di:iai{varttage than ts mevitahle in a biography composed with a strict eye 
to the sHsceptthihtiei> of survivors 

Tilt public of their own day accepted the ^emi-ofjicial biography with 
docility ProoJ^ were sent to the toidowed Lady KeLo^^, to Earl Nelson 
and hts sisters, and, upon her own request, to Lady Hamilton A special 
copy, upon vellum, was acquired by the British Museum A second 
edition [still un^mdexed), tn three volumes, followed m 1840 At a date 
when no Englishmans home of any pretensions was complete without a 
library, it was expected that every library should contain a copy of the 
standard life of a national hero 

Meanwhile, an author who could write had unblushwgly *^Ufted!^ the 
undigested material of Messrs Clarke and MArthur into English litera- 
ture The Poet Laureate, tn 1813, added scarcely any information of value, 
and some mistakes, hut ^*Southey^s Nelsotr ts one of the tales that hold 
children from play and old men from the chimney corner [An edition 
published in ig22, with notes by Sir Geoffrey Callender, saves the modern 
reader from accepting the inaccuracies of 1813 ) Another contemporary, 
James Harrison, stands, by general consent, lowest in esteem of Nelson 
biographers He was a man of dreadful calling, a hireling, and his duty, a^ 
he understood it, was to produce, against time, a two-volume biography 
of Nelson, designed at all costs to exalt the claims of Lady Hamilton to a 
Government pension The result, published m 1806, has been described by 
David Hannay, a severe critic, as * *one of the most nauseous ofknoivn books* ’ , 
and It has always been so much resented for its insincerity that the fact that 
it contains a little information obtainable nowhere else ts usually overlooked. 

In 1814, having stolen the originals from a patroness who had no more 
to give, Harrison printed, anonymously, ''The Letters of Lord Nelson to 
Lady Hamilton**, which had a succ^s de scaiidalc, was denounced as a 
forget y by many of the hero* s admirers, and gave a tottering woman the 
last diovt towards a premature grave The stolen originals passed cn bloc 
into the posi^ebiion of Dr Thomas Pettigrew, and were used by him tn 
lS4g jor yet another two-volume biography As Pettigrew ojfcted no 
explanation of his ownership of these startling documents, in a book 
otherwise "distressful bread**, he was discredited and much abused Other 
letters from the collection which he made have drifted into the market '-it 
intervals, the most important being the lot bought by Mr Alfred Morrison 
at Sotheby*s tn 1S8S, privately printed tn l8g4, and generally known as 
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“rfe Morrison MS ** The whereabouts and correct text of the ^'Harri- 
<: m" letters remained a source of speculation for exactly a hundred years 
There should, somewhere, be sixty-one of them, all in the unmistakable, 
foursquare, toppling, hasty but highly legible, left-handed writing of 
Nelsons later years They Imd not been quoted from sight since Pettigrew 
used them They might have been destroyed 

They were sought jor in vain by Sir Harris Ntcola:^, who completed m 
1846 his seven-volume collection of' The Letters and Despatches of Vice- 
Admiral Lord Viscount Nelson \ the work which remains to-day the 
Bible of the Nelson student Nicolas had full access to the essential 
MSS which were inherited by Nelsons niece, Lady Brtdport, and bought 
from her son in by a special grantof Parliament, for the Nation The 
ninety-two volumes m the British Museum are catalogued as Add MSS 
^4,go2~g2, "Nchon Papers'', and 33,igi, "Brtdport Papers” Sir 
Hams was unlucky in that the relicts of Messrs Clarke and M' Arthur 
refused permission for hm to inspect the material lent to these authors He 
was obliged to do as he had done ui the case of the ''Harrison” letters, 
print jrom what had been already published, and he did so unhappily, 
as he had reason to helteve that the collaborators had disregarded the first 
principles oj editorship 

Much that Sir Harris Nicolas longed to see is now available, and has 
been consulted for the present biography Inspection of the manuscripts 
collected by the late Lady Llangattock, joundress of the Nelson Museum, 
Monmouth, disclosed five bound volumes, labelled "NcUon Papers” 
Of these, the first three contain the originals of letters from Nelson to his 
Wife, opening with his proposal of marriage following a verbal declaration, 
and ending with his last note before the stormy homecoming which resulted 
in a separation All the letters quoted by Clarke and M' Arthur are there, 
and comparison of what they printed with the originals shows that they not 
only cut, and ran several letters into one, they altered the wording, giving 
false evidence which has been repeated by every succeeding Nelson bio- 
grapher There are, in addition, in these three volumes, upwards oj a 
hundred and twenty letters m the hand of Nelson, which have never been 
printed, and the biographers oj iSog principally eschewed, not the trivial 
or repetitive, hut the mtunate The remaining two voUmes of "Nelson 
Papers” m the Llangattock collection, one labelled "Holog Coresp ” and 
four portfolios, include Nelson family correspondence, the "recollections” 
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uipphcd by Lady Nelson to McArthur and Nelson s own JoiirnaL of his 
Caht and Bastia campaignSy and bis actions at St Vincent 
Amongst the considerable collections at the National Maritime Museum, 
Greenwich, are to be seen those of Nelsons daughter {Nelson- Ward 
MS ) Early in ig4gy the Museum acquired the Nelson collection formed 
by Sir Thomas Phillipp^, Bart , antiquary and bibliophile {lygz-lSyz) 
MS No 2g,gi4, Box proved to contain ffty-five letters Jrom Nelson 
to Lady Hannltotiy last used by a btoqrapher in i84g Comparison of 
these originals with the printed versions showed that the asterisks intro- 
duced by Harrison often signified a lost sheet, not a deletion, and where 
passage^ in the letters had been deliberately deleted, it was not by the pen 
oj the original writer In most cases the words, although heavily scored out, 
could, with care, be deciphered That Nelson sent to Lady Hamilton 
love-poems of Ins own composition could no longer be doubted 
Harvard University Library possesses the collections bequeathed by 
Miss Amy Lowell, Mr Joseph Husband and an anonymous donor 
The author tvishes frstly to record her debt of gratitude to the late Sir 
Geojfrey Callender, Director of the National Maritime Museum, 
Greenwich, for assistance and advice extending over four years, she would 
also thank the Council of the Borough of Monmouth for permission to 
inspect and make transaipts from the Llangattock MS m the Nelson 
Museum, Monmouth, John Eyre-Matcham, Esq , and Messrs John 
Lane {publishers of The Nelsons of Burnham Thoipe\ by the late Miss 
Eyre-Matcham) jor permission to quote from the Matcham MS , the 
Hon Mrs Lremantle for permission to quote from **The Wynne Dianes'', 
e hted by Anne Fremantle, Brigadier Sir H Floyd, Bart ,for the loan of 
the Polar Journals of Thomas Floyd, R N {1751-78), T A Thorpe, 
Esq ,for the loan of the letters of George Thorpe, R N {lygo-gy) {and 
the Editor of ''Blackwood's Magazine" for permission to quote from 
Mr T A Thorpe's article in Vol 155^ "Blackwood's Magazine"), 
the Rev Hugh Nelson- Ward for information kindly communicated on 
the subject of his grandmother, Horatia, Kenneth Pridie, Esq , for advice 
on the subject of Nelsons amputation, the Rector of Burnham Thorpe 
for local information, Miss Henrietta Tayler for the revision of proofs, 
and James Ross, Esq , City Librarian at the Central Municipal Library, 
Bristol, for bringing together many volumes 
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Horatio Nelson, t^tat i8l-, Second Lieutenant, H M S 
Lowestoffe Fronttspiece 

By John Francis Riband, R A (1743-1810) (49" X 42" ) Verso 

Nelson gave sittings for this portrait before sailing for Jamaica station, in 
1777, but left It unfinished m the artist’s studio until Ins return to England, 
when, in 1781, he presented it lu Captain WiUiaiii Locker, R N , with the 
words, “It will not be the least like what I am now, that is certain, but you 
may tcU Mr Rigaud to add beauty to it ’’ Rigiud labelled it, when com^ 
plctcd, “Captain Horatio Nelson, 1781“, and Locker lent it to R Shipster, 
of Woolwich, when the pnncscllcrs began to demand the portrait of an 
Admiral of growmg reputation Slupster’s small stipple cngra\ing, pub- 
lished August 14, I797» was labelled, “Horatio Nelson, Tsq, now Sr 
Horatio Nelson, K B , Rear-Admiral of the Blue Squadron ’’ 


Portraits of His Majesty’s Ships, Agamemnon, 

Captain, Vanguard, Elephant and Victory {21' X 14".) Frontispiece 

Painted by Nicohs Pocock, 1808, for Messrs Clarke and M' Arthur's “Life 
and Services of Admiral Lord Nelson", m which an engraving by James 
Httlcr was reproduced with the followmg inscription — “Mr Poeoek has 
happily succeeded in giving \ery accurate hkcnesses of the several ships m 
which Nelson distinguished himself, as Captain, Commodore and Admiral 
and he has grouped them at anchor at Spithead, having their sails loose to 
dry In the background there is a distant view of Portsmouth ” 


Sir Horatio Nelson, K B , cetat 39, Rear-Admiral of the Blue 
Squadron 

By Lemuel Abbott (1760-1803) (30'' X 2 $" ) Opposite 

Nelson gave sittings for this portrait (a “study" upon wluch a full-length 
could be based) m the house ot the Lieutenant-Governor of the Royal 
Hospital, Greenwich (Captain William Locker), in October 1797, after the 
loss of his arm, but before the stump had healed Abbott subsequently pro- 
duced many other half-lengths, with additional decorations and with and 
without a hat, and several full-lengths, in the backgrounds of which Santa 
Cruz was altered at appropriate dates, to Aboukir Bay and the quarter-deck 
of the Victory at Trafalgar 

This version, which has never before been reproduced m a biography, was 
engraved by Richard Earlom, December 7, 1798 
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Lady Hamilton at Merton Opposite 

By Thomas Baxter (7" X s" ) 

This pencil sketch, which has ne\cr before been reproduced, represents Lady 
Hamilton in her later thirties, as Nelson knew her, at Merton Only one of 
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Chapter I 

1758-1778 
(cvtat o~2o) 

‘NEPHEW TO CAPTAIN SUCKLING’ 

I 

O N Friday, September 29, 1758, a fine day m an autumn de- 
scribed as vciy fair, the wife of the Rector ofBurnham Thorpe, 
Burnliam St -Albert- with- Alp and Burnham Norton, Norfolk, 
gave birth to a son 

The curtain rises upon a placid scene The auspices were propitious 
The birthplace was lavishly picturesque Burnham Thorpe Parsonage 
House was surrounded by gardens in which the Rector devotedly, 
but not always successfully, cultivated “laylocks”, syringas, hya- 
cinths and particularly roses “Burgundy rose plants, a cluster rose, 
a Hundred leaf rose, moss roses and rose de Mcanx” In September, 
according to him, “the air from our light gravell soil, impregnated 
with the sweet Farince of the field, is as healthy as any spott what- 
ever” The child was welcome, as children are apt to be where first 
efforts to raise a family have been attended by tragedy He was a 
sixth child and fifth son, but his two eldest brothers had died m 
infancy The parents were wcU-matched m every respect Both 
came of good stock , the lady’s ancestry being slightly though un- 
mistakably more lustrous than that of her husband, a fact which the 
Rector, least worldly of men, gratefully recognised (On the death 
of the third Earl of Orford, m 1791, the Rev Edmund Nelson put 
his household into mourning, and instructed a married daughter, 
“You may with great propriety do the same If any ask why ? you 
may say that the late Lord’s grandfather. Sir R Walpole, and your 
great-grandmother, were sister and brother So stands the con- 
sanguinity ”) 

The name Horatio had entered the Walpole family in 1678 It 
was disliked by its second bearer, who wrote from Strawberry 
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Hill that he preferred to sign himself “Horace — an Enghsh name for 
an Enghshman” Horatio, first Baron Walpole of Wolterton, had 
been sponsor and had given his name to the second of the Rev 
Edmund Nelson’s short-lived children His son and successor was 
asked to perform the same duties on November 15, 1758 The 
parish register shows that Horatio Nelson had already been privately 
baptised on October 9, but this entry need not be taken to suggest 
delicacy The same had been done eighteen months before in the 
case of his brother William, whose health was robust for seventy- 
eight years 

The pubhc christemngs of the Rector’s children took place m the 
parish church of All Saints’, Burnham Thorpe, less than a mile, as 
the crow flies, from the Parsonage House The fields and hedge- 
lows on the loute were bright in summer with poppies, daisies, 
cornflowers, musk thistles and mulleins Hawthorns, chestnuts and 
much yew shadowed the holy ground The simple and dignified 
httle church has suffered restoration, but stands essentially as it did 
on die day that Horatio Nelson received the name which he was to 
bear for less than forty-eight years Its nave is supported by round 
pillars dating from the middle of the thirteenth century In the 
chancel, a knight who died on Christmas Eve, 1420, hes with his 
mailed feet on his house-dog, and the collar of the SS on his steel 
corselet A worn font of Purbeck marble, at which childicn of the 
village arc still baptised, now has for company a great rood and a 
lectern made of wood from H M S Victory 

2 

Nelson’s birthplace was pulled down three years before Ins death, 
but contemporary demand produced many likenesses, of winch 
one of the most attracuve is a sketch, painted from memory, by 
a member of the neighbouring family of Crowe 

The old Parsonage House was a two-storied, L-shaped building, 
composed of a couple of small houses, or big cottages, of different 
dates and sizes The larger and taller half contained the tall, hooded 
front door and six square windows, and upon an end wall, winch 
was a sun-trap, chmbmg fruit-trees were trained The smaller half 
boasted two sash, two casement and two dormer windows, and the 
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steep roof of both portions was covered by the red, fluted tiles 
still noticeable m the district 

His thirty acres were a continual source of alternate solace and 
dismay to the Rector, who delighted m chronichng the growth of 
Ins corn, turnips, pease and beans, and in walkmg forth upon his 
“charming openn lawns and fields” (“there Nature will meet you 
smiling”), but could not, m his less resilient moments, imagme 
how a farmer ever contrived to make a hvmg 

Within the house there is mention of a httle dressmg-room with 
adjoinmg bedroom, “somewhat like a Bath lodgmg”, and a guest- 
chamber winch Captain Nelson and his lady, fresh from the West 
Indies, were brought to confess was the coldest they had ever in- 
habited There were domestic quarters to which the Rector sent 
a present of hot punch on the birthday of his absent sailor son, the 
parlour was lit by candles in girandoles, and for a family that rose 
early and dined at 4 p m , nine o’clock was bedtime 

That Horatio Nelson was the son of a clergyman is a statement 
which needs amphfication Both his grandfathers were East Anghan 
clergy, two of his great-uncles, eight cousms and two of his brotliers 
took holy orders 

The Nelsons’ nearest neighbours at Burnham Thorpe were the 
Crowes at the Hall, distant cousms but close friends, and the seven 
daughters and one son of Sir Mordaunt Martin, Baronet, “of a 
very ancient and Kmghtly family”, once Marshal of the Vice- 
Admiralty Court in Jamaica, but now settled at Burnham West- 
gate Bird names haunted the Nelsons, for after the Crowes and 
Martins followed a troop of Ravens, old-estabhshed attorneys 
With the Cokes of Holkham, where everytlimg was done “in 
Stile, with some ceremomous splendour”, there was, during the 
youth of Horatio Nelson, no intimacy Rolfe cousms from Hil- 
borough Rectory and Canon Poyntz of North Creake were con- 
stant guests, and when Coimtess Spencer, mother of Georgiana, 
Duchess of Devonshire (and, what was more important to a sea- 
officer, presently mother of the First Lord of the Admiralty), visited 
her brother the canon, this ideal dowager was “as usual, extremely 
pohte”. Further afield lay “your titled relations”, the gemal Dur- 
rants of Scottow Hall, the Townshends at Raynham, the Walpoles 
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of Wolterton, “very good people”, and the Walpoles at Houghton 

The children of Burnham Thorpe Rectory were cnthiistastically 
East Anghan, fully alive to the charms of a county rich in romance 
and mellifluous place-names — Crcssmgham, Blakcncy, Costesscy — 
rich, also, m old manor-houses, ruined abbeys and castles, m bowl- 
mg-grcens, where nut-brown ale was drunk, and m clear-bedded 
lagoons, haunts of the heron and longfisher, where windmills and 
wherries drowsed beneath immense quick-changing skies, and 
atmospheiic effects were often of unearthly beauty 

Their immediate background in a county of which two-thirds is 
bounded by tidal water was of rolling fields and wooded hills, but 
wnthm four miles of the Rectory came a low, flat coastline of muted 
colour, of sand and salt-marsh, and a streak of light, shifting and 
bright as fish-scalcs, on which far sails moved slowly There was 
always a salt tang in the air blowing m at the oddly assorted windows 
of the Old Parsonage House, and on cail} mornings of silver frost, 
gulls stood on the lawns On wild winter nights a distant roar was 
eternally audible, on wide summer days a ceaseless murmur Of 
course such a district had pioduced naval heroes Cockthorpe, m 
the adjacent hundred of North Grcciihoe, was the birthplace of 
three Admirals — Myngs, Narbrough and Cloudslcy Shovcil Local 
legends told of villages engulfed since the Conquest, whence 
manners heard church bells ringing on holy days, and at Biancastcr 
Bay, famous for its submarine forests, fishermen still diaggcd ashore 
the tusks of mammoths The grave little churches of the north-west 
marshes, mosdy flint- walled, guarded recumbent effigies and brasses 
of naive beauty 

It could not be denied that, owing to their exposed position, the 
Burnhams were in winter and early spring colder than the rest of 
the county On a Christmas evening the Rector returned thanks 
that he had been able to make Ins way, through deep snow, to per- 
form his duties at two parishes without mjury, on a March day the 
beeches seemed to him to be making languid efforts 

The towns which loomed largest m the hves of the young Nelsons 
were Norwich, Lynn and A)lsham Tlicre is cheerful mention of 
the Sessions Ball at Norwich, the Lynn Feast, the Aylsham Assem- 
bly As they grew up, stage-coach, diligence, post-chaise, chariot 
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and farm cart were setting down in these places gentry m velvet and 
powder, bagmen, abigails, rustics in hoods and smocks — all the 
types of Constable, Gamsborough, Downman, Wheatley and Mor- 
land It was the date of “Farmer George”, “Who’ll Buy My Sweet 
Lavender and “Heart of Oak are our Ships”, 

3 

The New Year of 1768, bleakest season amongst the parishes of 
the north marshes, found Burnham Thorpe Parsonage a house of 
mourmng The Rector’s wife had died on the day after Christmas, 
and her mother five days later The Rector performed both funeral 
services, entered both burials in the registers, and then, repairmg 
heavily to Ins darkened home, faced the fact that it had fallen to his 
lot to be in future “double parent” to eight children, the youngest 
ten months old No spmster or widowed sister on either side of the 
fannly was available to help him He beheved that he had never 
mixed enough m the great world to be an entertaunng or valuable 
companion He only hoped that if he should, hereafter, fall short m 
care and affection. Ins clnldren would excuse him, and consider with 
compassion that Ins task had been too hard “Insipid”, “whimsical 
and very unfitt for society” were Ins unsparmg descriptions of Inm- 
self He was six-and-forty, a tall man, with loosely-hung limbs, 
long irregular features, dark brows and shoulder-long, prematurely 
white hair He never considered remarriage, and more than a 
quarter of a century later remembered the amnversary of “this day 
your poor Mother was laid m the peaceful! grave” His father, al- 
though the younger son of a younger son, had been educated at 
Eton, and Emmanuel College, Cambridge He, too, had been a 
Cambridge man, only delicacy had prevented his bemg sent to a 
public school He foresaw now that the day of small things had 
come to the Parsonage House 

The children of Burnham Thorpe Parsonage were brought up 
by a father whose notions of disciplme were so strict that he deemed 
It an mdulgencc for a back to touch the back of a chair, and held 
that weak eyes were no excuse for usmg glasses His staff mcluded 
four characters who sound Shakespearean — “Will, mdoors” and 
“Peter, without”, “Tom Stocking” and “Nurse Blackett”, who. 
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when her duties were accomphshed, retired to become the spouse of 
Mr liigh, landlord of the ‘‘Old Ship” Inn, Brancaster Bay A suc- 
cession of Dollys and Mollys from die village were glad to enter 
service at the Parsonage, where the cluldren were many, and die 
master was absent-minded, but capable, when roused, of seizing a 
house-breaker by the collar and throwing him out of doors Their 
fare was frugal “Palisades of roast beef, or canals of Soup or rich 
Ragou” were not amongst the fortifications provided by a parent 
who pronounced “Air, Exercise, Warmth and Cleanliness” the 
fust essentials for infant welfare, and “a Liberall Education the only 
antidote against Selfish cumiing, a passion few are exempt from” 
Horatio Nelson was mne years old when he lost his mother She 
died at the age of forty-two, having borne eleven children in seven- 
teen years Her figure is shadowy , a portrait by a lesser artist shows 
a formal, upright lady m die costume of the days when the Young 
Pretender was hourly expected m London But the theory that the 
mothers of heroes are women of spirit seems in this case to find some 
support Her eldest daughter explamed, m maturity, “Somehow, 
the Navy must always be interesting to me I may say I suck’d it 
with my mother’s milk, for she was quite a heroine for the sailors ” 
Her sailor son’s only recorded memory of her was that “she hated 
the French” She came of blood that had done the State some service 
The 2ist day of October was always kept as a festival at Burnham 
Thorpe Parsonage House On that day, in the year 1759, the 
Dreadnought (Captam Maurice Suckhng), together with two other 
60-gun slnps, had engaged a vastly superior French squadron in 
West Indian waters Captain Suckling, of Woodton Hall, Norfolk, 
brother of Mrs Edmund Nelson, had used, on this occasion, the 
sword of his great-uncle and godparent. Captain Galfridus Walpole 
Further back, the pedigree of Horatio Nelson’s mother showed 
names deeply rooted in die East Anglian soil — Shcltoiis, who bore 
the symbol of the escallop shell, in token of their presence at the 
siege of Adrianople, four hundred years before the Norman Con- 
quest, Bullens of moated Hever Castle and the Manor ofBlicklmg, 
whence Henry VIII had taken an ill-fated queen, Wodehouses of 
Kimberley, who had sent a standard-bearer to fall on Musselburgh 
Field, Jermyns of Deepden, who had given a portly Chamberlain 
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to Henrietta Mana The augmentation of a sprig of honeysuckle to 
the Suckling coat-of-arms had been bestowed by Ehzabeth Tudor, 
after a Norfolk progress The name Maunce, borne by the eldest 
brother of Horatio Nelson, had begun to appear m the fenuly when 
Maunce of Nassau, the first soldier m Europe, was the hero of every 
Protestant household 

Maunce Nelson was the first of the children of Burnham Thorpe 
Parsonage House to leave home The Sucklmgs had ralhed to the 
aid of the Rector Mr Wilham Suckhng of Kenush Town, an 
offiaal m the Customs and Navy Office, had promised to find an 
opening for one nephew, Cap tarn Suckhng would take another to 
sea Maunce, according to his father’s record, left home m the year 
of his mother’s death, to become a clerk m London, at “the Audi- 
tor’s office m the Exase, under Mr John Fowle” He was fifteen 
Boys were “brought forward” early m the eighteenth century 
Even the Rector of Burnham Thorpe uses this expression, which 
strikes coldly on the modem ear Writing at a later date of a mid- 
shipman grandson who had died at sea, he stoically adds, “There is 
another boy whom I have desired to be kept at school two years 
longer, and then brought forward ” The ages of these boys were 
fourteen and ten 

Anecdotes of the young Horatio Nelson are m plentiful supply, 
and cannot be disregarded, as the source was his own family Un- 
fortunately, the Chaplam to the Prince of Wales, to whom they 
were entrusted as official biographer, had an ear foi the histriomc 
The result has been that posterity has received a chilling impression, 
not at all confirmed upon reference to origmal letters or the ac- 
counts of contemporaries who did not “improve” upon conversa- 
tions or incidents 

The first story belongs to the period of tender infancy When 
upon a visit to his widowed grandmother at Hilborough, he went 
bird-nesting m company with a cow-herd Dmner-hour passed 
without his return, and alarm was felt lest a child so fair and fragile 
might have been carried off by gipsies He was found, after long 
search, exhausted but composed, seated by the side of an impassable 
stream* To his grandmother’s remark that she wondered fear and 
hunger had not driven him home, he rephed, “I never saw Fear 
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What IS It?’*; or, m another version, “Fear never came near me.’* 
On a sprmg mommg when he was seven, his bed was discovered 
untenanted He had spent the hours of darkness slcepmg at the foot 
of a tree which he had identified, just before he was forcibly re- 
moved to bed, as contammg the nest of a rare bird 

His education began at the Royal Grammar School, Norwich, a 
town m which a great-aunt, Mrs Henley, and a cousm, Mrs Berney, 
were ready to nounsh small boys on half-hohday Before he passed 
on, aged eleven, witli his brother Wilham, one year older, to Sir 
Wilham Paston’s School, North Walsham, he was once allowed to 
attend his father at the marriage of a village couple He signed him- 
self as witness “Horace** Nelson, but the Rector corrected tlic sig- 
nature for a ceremonial occasion to “Horatio** 

At North Walsham, a headmaster of the floggmg tradition 
awaited him, and an elderly French master, known by young tor- 
mentors as “Jemmy Moisson” A Hamburg merchant, an Olym- 
pian of North Walsham days, writing to the victor of the Nile and 
Copenhagen in the year 1802 to ask for a consul’s appomtment, 
was unctuously remimscent 

“Your lordship, though in the second class when I was m the first, was 
five years my junior, or four at least, and at that period of hfe such a differ- 
ence m point of age IS considerable I well remember where you sat m the 
schoolroom Your station was agamst the wall, between the parlour door 
and the chimney , the latter to the right ” 

What Nelson mmor learned from “Classic Jones” and the thin 
marbled volumes of a rather small establishment can only be 
deduced from internal evidence It would appear that certain 
Shakespeare plays were either mcluded m the curriculum or avail- 
able at home From the mstrucaon of M Moisson, a young patriot 
emerged entirely unscathed, to his subsequent discomfiture, but 
when the Commander-m-Chief of the Mediterranean Fleet quoted 
Cato, Jones’s pupil recogmsed the note 

His brother is die authority for the last ghmpses of the schoolboy 
On a wmter’s morning, when the roads were becoming blocked by 
snow, Wilham and Horace returned gleefully to tell their lather 
that there was htde possibility of their reaching North Walsham for 
the opening of term The Rector said that they must make one more 
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effort He depended upon his sons not to give up the attempt unless 
they were convinced it was impossible They set out again, and 
William presently thought that the time had come for retreat, but 
Horace insisted that they must persevere “Remember, brother, it 
was left to our honour ’* 

During the Christmas holidays of 1770-71, while their father was 
taking his annual “recruit” at Bath, William and Horace read in a 
local newspaper that the Raisonnahle, of 64 guns, w^as being recom- 
missioned m view of war with Spam She had been captiued from 
the French twelve years past, and, hke most captured ships taken 
into the English service, had retained her old name The appoint- 
ment of her Captain was presented as likely to be of interest to Nor- 
folk readers — Captain Maurice Suckling of Woodton 

To read in a newspaper that their uncle, who had been on half- 
pay for some time, was gomg to sea again, and with a prospect of 
active service, was naturally of intense interest to the boys of Burn- 
ham Thorpe Parsonage To Horace the paragiaph suggested some- 
tlung further “Do, brother William, write to my father at Bath, 
and tell him I should like to go with my uncle Maurice to sea ” 
William obediently wrote, and the Rectoi, who was m weak health 
and still had seven children to place, passed on the request, and m due 
time came a hearty answer from a surprised sea-officer “What 
has poor Horace done, who is so weak, that he above all the rest 
should be sent to rough it out at sea^ But let him come, and the 
first time we go into action, a cannon-ball may knock off his head, 
and provide for him at once ” 

Horatio Nelson was rated on the books of the Raisonnahle as 
midshipman, from January i, 1771 He was twelve years and three 
months old But he had not been “brought forward” He had 
brought himself forward An anticlimax followed when it appeared 
that the boy would have to go back to school as usual next term 
The Raisonnahle, captuied in the year of Ins birth, was not yet ready 
for sea His elder brother well remembered the dark and cold March 
morning when the eagerly awaited summons came, and Mr 
Nelson’s servant, Peter, arrived at Sir William Paston’s Grammar 
School to escort Horatio Nelson to the Lynn dihgence Here the 
Rector who regarded London as die place where “every man pays 
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by the inch”, and was not a little terrified at the prospect of a Lon- 
don inn, met his sailor son, and together they embarked for the 
capital Fortunately there was no need for the mgenuous couple to 
go to a London inn They went to Mr Wilham Suckhng’s hand- 
some mansion in Kentish Town, winch was built of brilliant new 
Georgian rcd-brick, and had fourteen very wide stone steps leading 
up to the entrance door, and in the ornamental grounds of about 
five acres a very fine avenue of elms Within, Mr Suckhng’s 
house exhibited equally fine furniture and bibelots, many oil- 
portraits and wax medallions depicting Pelhams, Walpoles and 
Townshends, and a black buder named Price In these reassurmg 
surroundings father and son presently parted, and the aspirant was 
forwarded alone on the last lap of his journey He was put on the 
stage-coach for Chatham the Raisonnable was lying m the Medway 
(So, as It happened, was the Victory, ordered m the year of his 
birth ) At Chatham his troubles began He was set down with the 
other passengers nobody was present to meet him He had difficulty 
m finding the Raisonnable, and when he had identified her, could 
not discover anyone who would take him out to her At length an 
unknown officer questioned the straying child, recogmsed the name 
of Captain Suckling, and offered the chilled and forlorn figure 
“some refreshment” at his own house This Good Samaritan then 
presumably saw to it chat his guest got on board the Raisonnable be- 
fore nightfall, for the Captain’s nephew remembered pacing her 
decks for the remainder of diat endless first day of his naval career, 
in solitary state and silence Captain Sucklmg was not in his ship, 
and not expected for some days His nephew Horatio Nelson was 
not expected at any date by anyone It was not until the following 
day that “somebody” took compassion on him and spoke to him 
The rigours of the midshipman’s berth m die eighteendi century 
have been often described, and there is no reason to think that 
Captain Suckling’s nephew escaped the common lot He never 
himself mentioned early miseries, but another boy, thirty years 
later, noticed an illuminating flash The scene was the dmner-table 
of the Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean on the anniver- 
sary of the Battle of Cape St Vincent, and Mr Midshipman Par- 
sons, much to his alarm, found himself, as the youngest guest 
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present, set on the right side of a withered Admiral with one eye 
and one arm, all the brilliancy of stars and medals^’, in a state- 
room filled with Mediterranean sunshme and presentation silver. 
He was too shy to look up during the meal , when it was over, and 
the cloth was removed, Lord Nelson offered die customary greet- 
ing, glass of wme with you, Mr Parsons'*, and opened conver- 
sation with the words, “You entered the Service at a very early age 
to liave been m die action offSt Vincent " Parsons rephed, “Eleven 
years, my lord." The Admiral's smile vanished, and the boy heard 
him mutter, “Much too young " 


4 

The Raisonnahle did not see action agamst Spam The alarm of v^ar 
died down in England, the Ratsonnable was paid off, and Captain 
Sucklmg was given command of the Triumph, of 74 guns, stationed 
as guardship in the Thames He considered the problem of the 
boy, Horace, who had served as midshipman m the Raisomable for 
five months and one day, and the result of his reflections was some- 
thing irregular, but decidedly sage 

On an early summer day of this year, an inconspicuous merchant 
vessel, belonging to the house of Messrs Hibbert, Purrier and Nor- 
ton, slipped down the Thames and spread her sails west She was 
bound for an archipelago stretching from Florida and Yucatan to 
Venezuela, for the Bahamas and Greater and Lesser Antilles, for 
the tropics, and islands where a boy who had seen nothmg but three 
Norfolk towns, and London from a stage-coach, might behold 
sugar and tobacco plantations, and reptiles and armadillos, and 
orchids and humming-birds, and forests of palm and Xanthoxylon, 
the admired and valuable satm-wood of commerce 

Captain Suckling had kept his nephew’s name on the muster- 
book of the Triumph, altered his rating to “Captam’s servant", and 
commended him to Mr John Rathbone, now m the employ of a 
West India trading house, but once master’s mate m the Dread- 
nought Mr Rathbone, an excellent seaman, could teach a sharp lad 
much more of mathematics, navigaaon and hydrographical charts 
than he would learn m a guardship lying in the Thames estuary, 
and the regulations of the Royal Navy allowed no yoimgster, unless 
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he was the son of an officer, to go to sea until he was thirteen 
Fourteen months later Captam Sucklmg again altered his nephew’s 
rating, this time to midshipman of the Triumph The boy Horace 
was back at Chatham agam He had returned from his first cruise 
improved m physique, and if not much more of a scholar, in his 
own opinion, at least, “a practical seaman” He had suffered 
another sea-change, of which his uncle may not have been aware 
He had returned from his year in a trader filled with generous 
admiration for the men of the Merchant Service, and a better bal- 
anced view of their place in the body politic If the defence of sea- 
borne commerce brought tl^’c officcis of the Royal Navy most 
honour, the King’s Service, nevertheless, still depended for work 
aloft on recruitment from Merchant Service personnel Mcaiiwlnlc 
every ship-of-thc-hne had attendant craft, and the ardent midship- 
man who desired to be a good seaman was told that if he studied his 
navigation conscientiously, he might be allowed to handle the 
cutter of the Triumph (used for the transport of stores from land, 
and of liberty men to sea) and even the decked long-boat During 
the winter of 1772 he learnt to be “a good pilot”, 111 scenes familiar 
to every lover of London’s river-side, and doubly picturesque at this 
date He got to know the Thames thoroughly, from the Pool and 
Tower, “Guatdian of the City of London”, to the difficult sub- 
merged delta From Chatham he studied the Swm, chief avenue for 
tiaffic leading to the open sea, the North Sea and the Kentish coast, 
past Whitstable, Herne Bay and Mai gate sands to North Foreland 
Only “by degrees”, according to his own account, did he learn to 
become “confident of myself amongst rocks and sands, which has 
many times been of great comfort to me” 

His trip to the West Indies had been arranged for turn by his 
uncle, Ins next adventure was, like his choice of a profession, his 
own idea The Honourable Dames Barrington, lawyer, naturalist 
and antiquary, brother of Captam Samuel Barrington of the Royal 
Navy, and author of an unsatisfactory translation of King Alfred’s 
version of OrosiuSy had become fascinated by the subject of Arctic 
exploration He had studied the records of previous explorers, in- 
terrogated the masters of whalers, and finally mduced the Royal 
Society to approach Lord Sandwich, First Lord of the Admiralty 
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Early in 1773, England learnt that the Government was com- 
missioning two ships, under tlie command of a naval captam, eldest 
son and heir of an Irish peer, ordered to report on the possibihties 
of a North-East Passage mto the South Seas More than a century 
and a half had passed since the first epoch of English Arctic adven- 
ture had been brought to a close by the pronouncement of William 
Baffin that the North-West Passage to India was not a practicable 
proposition The expedition of 1773 was avowedly undertaken 
primarily in the interests of science, but of course tliere was much 
talk throughout the country, in newspapers, magazmes, at the dm- 
ner-tablc and in the parlour, of so romantic a project as a new voy- 
age of discovery to the frozen regions, mentioned by Homer as 
havmg midmght sun at midsummer and no sun m midwmter, and 
believed by the Elizabethan heroes to contain “north of Boreas”, a 
happy land of perpetual light More professional interest was taken 
hy the midshipmen of the Triumph guardship, lying at Blackstakes, 
many of whom had joined the Navy at a date of expansion owmg 
to an alarm of war, and realised that the prospects of active service 
were not at present promising, and tliose of promotion in time of 
peace much less so 

The North Pole expedition became a fact, and the names of the 
two vessels bemg provisioned and strengthened agamst ice, at 
Deptford, became known They were the Racehorse and Carcass^ 
sloops, mounting bombardment guns, mortars and weapons of the 
howitzer class, ketch-rigged, mainmast and mizzen, to allow room 
for the guns m the bows Captam Constantine Phipps, leader of the 
expedition, was going in die Racehorse, and Captam Skeffington 
Lutwidge, secoiid-in-command, m the Carcass Two masters of 
Gieenland-men had been engaged for each slnp, as pilots, and Dr 
Irvme, who had mstalled an mgemous apparatus for distiUmg fresh 
from salt water, and understood dietetics, had advised that extra 
stores of butter and rice should be carried The First Lord Inmself 
was gomg to pay a visit to the ships before they sailed, special 
clothing, suitable for Arctic weather, was being provided by the 
Navy Board — flannel jackets, waistcoats and breeches, and stock- 
mgs and mitts of lamb's wool Unfortunately for the young gende- 
men of the midshipmen's berth, “no boys” was the order of the day. 
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tlieir places were to be filled by effective men Boys on such an 
expedition would be “no use”. The decision sounded final, yet a 
loophole in tlie regulations existed The captain of a man-of-war 
might select some personal attendants without consultmg the Navy 
Board When the expedition sailed from the Nore, on His Majesty's 
birthday, June 4, botli Captains Plupps and Lutwidge took with 
them “persons under age" Horatio Nelson had used “every 
interest", after an mtroduction to Captain Lutwidge, to obtam the 
post of cockswain of the Captain’s gig Phihp d’ Auvergne, a mem- 
ber of the large Jersey branch of tliat family, claiming descent from 
a cadet of the house of the last reigning Due de Bouillon, had suc- 
cessfully approached Captain Phipps Thomas Floyd, another mid- 
shipman of the Racehorse, had already begun to keep a journal 
destmed to show posterity Nelson’s Arctic expedition from a boy’s 
point of view 

On June 27, their fellow-travellers, die gulls, who had accom- 
paiued the explorers in great numbers from die Sliedands, suddenl) 
deserted and a flock of strange birds took their place Next day die 
ships came in sight of a wedge-shaped island, possessed of many 
pudding-shaped hills and long, branching fjords, and, towards the 
north, bold, snow-covered peaks silhouetted against a cloudy sky 
Since dicy had arrived in the summer, the polar willow, die only 
tree known on west Spitsbergen, was in flower, and some shrubs ot 
lowly habit, sorrel, ranuncuh, saxifrages and scurvy grass, were 
visible above melting snow Dr Irvine went ashore, and the boys 
saw him striding up a luU acconipamed by a large black dog A 
great many seals approached the slups, holding up their heads and 
swimming like a pack of foxliounds, and in the distance four whales 
were descried 

A week later the ships were among thick ice in slow, uneasy 
motion The heat of the sun gready decreased, and fog descended 
The Racehorse, widi both pilots at the masthead, fired signals every 
quarter of an hour to apprise the Carcass of her position Unseen ice 
could be heard breaking with a noise like thunder By July 30 the 
cxploiers were becalmed m a large bay, with diree visible openings 
between the islands which formed it, all apparently ice-blocked 
Next morning the ice was fast closing m upon them they got out 
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their ice-anchors, and moored alongside an ice-field Captain Lut- 
widge and Mr Cran, Master of the Carcass, who had gone ashore 
m a four-oared boat, returned after two hours to announce that 
they had ascended a height which commanded a wide view, and 
been rewarded by the spectacle of ten or twelve leagues of smooth, 
unbroken ice, bounded only by the horizon Their homeward 
journey had been difficult, and they had several times been obliged 
to haul their boat over young ice Both ships cast off, having a hght 
breeze to the eastward, and tried to force a passage, but by noon 
were obhged to anchor again During the afternoon the ice closed 
in, and the Racehorse and Carcass presently lay withm two lengths of 
one another, moored to the same field There was now no water to 
be seen except a smgle hole, or lake, of about a mile and a half m 
circumference 

The weather was exhilarating, and the ships' compames, as 
cheerful as hounds released from kennel, filled their casks with 
astomslimgly soft, pure ice-water from the lake, and afterwards 
enjoyed winter sports on the ice m the Christmas scenes which tliey 
had been led to expect Mr Floyd noted that snowflakes, up here, 
were of two varieties, some shaped like icicles, others like stars. 
With mghtfall, the clouds which had filled the skies by day miracu- 
lously disappeared, and two eighteenth-century bomb-ketches, with 
snow frozen on the rigging, were silhouetted agamst the translucent 
green skies of summer Arctic night 

Their captains meanwlnle were not so carefirec The Greenland 
pilots, who had never been so far north before, were beginnmg to 
show signs of anxiety, and pomted out that the short summer 
season of these regions was already well advanced They could only 
suggest that parties should be set to saw an exit to the westward for 
the imprisoned ships Captain Phipps’s best hope was for a strong E 
or N E wind, but die ships had driven mto shoal water, and must, 
if they or the field to winch they were moored took the ground, be 
mevitably lost, and probably overset Captain Phipps, M P , who 
was, as his midslnpmen proudly related, “an orator”, sent for the 
officers of both ships and warned them of his mtention of makmg 
ready the boats m preparation for quittmg the ships, a busmess 
which would occupy some days He made an experimental tnp 
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him sell, in hiS launch, a week later, and got about two miles, with 
ratlier greater ease tlian he had dared to expect His crew hauled 
the launch over the ice with a good will, and on his return to the 
Racehor:>e, m time for dinner, he was glad to notice that morale was 
high Everyone m both vessels appeared to repose entire confidence 
m their officers and suffered no vam regrets at the prospect of having 
to abandon ship Spirits, mdeed, m the Carcass were presently too 
high for the peace of mmd of that excellent man, Captam Lutwidge 

Between tliree and four o’clock of a misty moriung. Captain 
Lutwidge observed, to his min gled wrath and dismay, a couple of 
small umformed figures on the ice a considerable distance from the 
ship, separated only by a chasm from a large and menacing bear 
Two of the “persons under age” who had used every interest to be 
allowed to jom the Government expedition to the frozen North 
had taken advantage of tiuck fog durmg the middle watch to depart 
on a private huntmg expedition Signal for their return was in- 
stantly made, and one figure wavered The other defiantly proceed- 
ed to discharge a musket at “the brum” The weapon failed to fire, 
but the boy stood firm, apparently intent upon getting to closer 
quarters and stunrung his seven-foot adversary widi the butt of his 
useless piece A bold and timely shot, fired by order of the mfuriatcd 
Captain of die Carcass^ had the desired effect of dismissing the bear 
and bringing both boys back to the ship The chief offender was 
young Nelson, and when asked at an awful mterview to explain 
conduct so unworthy of his office, he answered frankly, “Sir, I 
wished to kill the bear, that I might carry its skm to my father ” 
Captam Lutwidge, who had not m lus inward eye any picture of the 
dazzling effect that would be produced by a white polar-bear skm 
on the stone-cold floor of a study at “dear, dear Burnham”, noticed 
idly that when diis lad was agitated, the only visible sign was 2 
thrustmg-out of mobile hps In after-years Adnural Lutwidge tolc 
his bear stoiy with good humour, and Lord Nelson’s brother-m- 
law entered it m a privately printed memoir, designed to amuse 
meces and nephews of the hero 

On the night of August 8 orders were given for every man to 
hold himself m readmess to go away with the boats at 4 a m No 
extra clothing was to be carried, but every man was provided with 
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a musket, ammunition and a bag containing thirty pounds of bread 
Mr FJoyd, having attired himself in “two shirts, two waistcoats, 
two pairs of breeches, four pairs of socks, and my best hat”, and 
stuck into his belt a pistol, a comb, a razor, a woollen nightcap and 
his piccious journal, fell peacefully asleep on deck Shortly before 
midnight he was awakened by a great noise “The wind had shifted 
111 our favour Everyone was hard at work Everything, as if by 
magick, wore a better form ” Within twenty-four hours, they had 
got past their boats and taken them on board Next day wind 
sprang up to the N N E , all sail was set, and they made their way, 
though not without damage, through heavy ice to the open sea 
They anchoicd on August ii in Smeerenberg Harbour, New 
Friesland, and reached Orfordness on Scptcmbei 25 The ships 
were paid off on October 15 

Captain Phipps’s Voyajjc towards the North Pole, with engravings 
from sketches by Philip d’Auvergne and others, published in the 
following year, tells the official story of an expedition that was 
stopped by ice north of Hakluyt Headland, reached the Seven 
Islands, and discovered Walden Island It is not a talc of success, and 
until the Napoleonic Wars came to an end, no further schemes of 
Polar research were undertaken by England 

5 

Eleven days after the Carcass was paid off, a Mr Bentham of the 
Navy Office presented his compliments to a Mr Kee, whom he 
believed to be agent to Mr Surriigc, Master of the Seahorse frigate, 
and begged Mr Kce to give a letter of mtroduction to the bearer, 
“Horatio Nelson, a young lad, nephew to Captain Suckling, who is 
going m that ship” He righdy supposed “the Master is a necessary 
man for a young lad to be introduced to” 

A squadron, under Commodore Sir Edward Hughes, was fitting 
out for the East Indies, and Captam Suckling’s nephew, who had 
spent the summer months in the Arctic, was keen enough on his 
profession not to wish to lose the chance of such a voyage 

Mr Kee had no reason to regret his letter, for the Master of the 
Seahorse, finding during the next eighteen months that Captam 
Suckling’s nephew was extremely attentive to his duties when 
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Stationed in the foretop at watch and ward, recommended him to 
Captain George Farmer, who rated him midshipman 

The Seahorse visited almost every part of the East Indies, from 
Bengal to Bnshire, but only tantalising glimpses of the young Nel- 
son m die gorgeous East are available He thought Trincomalee 
“the finest harbour in the world” Ten years later, hearing that 
Commodore Cornwallis was going out to India with a convoy, he 
wrote advising him that under Mr Surridge the midshipmen of the 
Seahorse had constantly taken lunar observations, and since her 
master had been a very clever man, he believed her log-book to be 
almost if not the best m the Navy Office “We went the outward 
passage, atid made the islands of St Paul and Amsterdam before we 
haul’d to the northward ” The only precaution winch must be taken 
in approaching the peninsula was to be assured one was well to the 
eastward, for from April to June currents set so strong that ships, 
fancy mg themselves far to the eastward and northward of Ceylon, 
had been known to haul up westerly and get foul of the Maldives 

In his forties, amidst gay scenes in Naples, he confided to the 
spinster daughter of a deceased Admiral diat once, when he was 
seventeen, he had sat one evemng with a convivial East Indian party 
to the gaming-table He had risen from the green cloth a winner, to 
the tune of £,3^00 Reflectmg next mormng what would have been 
his situation had lie lost instead of winnmg this sum, he had made a 
resolution never to play again 

At length, almost inevitably, the midshipman who had been 
noted by Mr Surndge as a fine physical specimen went down with 
fever In the East Indies at tins date a Imgering illness was some- 
tlmig unusual, but to hear of the illness, death and burial of a friend 
within forty-eight hours was quite normal Nelson’s “malignant 
disorder”, which produced temporary paralysis and “nearly baffled 
the power of medicine”, all but termmated his career It bamshed 
for ever the glowmg colouring and tendency to outgrow his uni- 
form, remarked with approval by Mr Surridge No one hence- 
forward ever described him as anythmg but “hght-haired” Dr 
Perry, Chief Surgeon of the Salisbury y on bemg summoned to 
report on the case, said that a passage home was the only hope, and a 
pauent who was to suffer from the after-effects most of his life. 
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assisted by re-mfectton whenever he returned to tropical countries, 
WPS carried on board a home-bound frigate, physically a mere ob- 
ject of compassion Captain James Pigot showed every kindness to 
a iTudslnpman with a ghastly air, '‘almost a skeleton”, who did not 
seem likely to last many days, and the Dolphin sailed on a passage 
likely to occupy six months Gradually, and m Ins own opinion 
entirely due to the care of Cap tarn Pigot, the boy entered upon a 
protracted convalescence 

At some date between March and August 1776, as he lay m his 
cot, listlessly conscious of nothing but ship-noises and sunset, m a 
20-gun frigate bound from the mouth of the Hugh for Portsmouth, 
this austerely bred son of a Norfolk parsonage who had entered His 
Majesty’s Service at the age of twelve underwent an experience 
which he deemed extraordinary Strugghng back to life on a 
broken wmg, barely re-hamessed to the body, he considered his 
chances in tins transitory life, and particularly his hopes of rising in 
his profession — “the difficulties I had to surmount, and the little 
influence I possessed” To his dismay, he began to know depression 
of a poignancy that had never troubled him before He foresaw, 
with the cold and penetrating eye of one just returned from the 
Valley of the Shadow, that accordmg to all reasonable expectation 
he must end a failure* the daunting arguments seemed unanswer- 
able The meagre figure, lying in his obscure sick-bed, “almost 
wished myself overboard” In later years Cap tarn Hardy was per- 
fectly familiar with talk of “the radiant orb” which his Admiral be- 
heved to beckon him on m his career Its first appearance was at this 
moment In the rise of spirits which followed the young Nelson’s 
hour of darkness and desertion, “a sudden glow of patriotism was 
kindled within me, and presented by King and Country as my patron 
My mind exulted m the idea 'Well, then,’ I exclaimed ‘I will be 
a hero, and confidmg m Providence, I will brave every danger 

It seems clear that the story of the boy ended on that day 

6 

He returned to find that his “influence” was better than he had 
known Durmg his absence, Captam Suckling had succeeded Sir 
Hugh Palhser as Comptroller of the Navy This post was most im- 
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portaiit at a date when the Admiralty left all business of shipbuild- 
ing and repairs, and the mustering of men, to the Navy Board The 
head of the Navy Office was at least as influential a person as the 
First Lord of the Admiralty The Comptroller's nephew was im- 
mcdiattly appointed by Admiral Sir James Douglas to act as Fourth 
Lieutenant of the Worcc:>tcr, of 64 guns, just about to sail with a 
convoy for Gibraltar 

The diary of Captain Alark Robinson of the Worcester shows that 
on October 8 Mr Horatio Nelson (whose appointment dated from 
September 24, the very da , on which the Dolphm was paid off at 
Woolwich) joined his ship at Portsmouth, and “brought letters 
from his uncle” On the followuig day Captain Robinson intro- 
duced Mr Nelson to Sir James Douglas, and wrote a letter to Cap- 
tain Suckling Next evening, after a very busy twenty-four hours 
“getting live-stock on boaid, and getting the Ship ready for sea”, 
the Captain of the Worcester entertained two guests at dinnei — the 
Mayor of Portsmouth and the Comptroller's nephew To the 
Mayor, the Comptroller’s nephew was not a negligible figure, for 
the Comptrollci was likely to become Member of Parliament for 
Portsmouth Next day, and agnn within the week, Captain Robin- 
son, taking Mr Nelson with him, dmed with the Mayor, and when 
the Worcester came m sight of an unmistakable landmark in tlic 
second week of the New Year, Acting Lieutenant Nelson was sent 
ashore at Gibraltar witli the Captain’s letters for the British Consul 
at Cadiz Captain Robinson, a lucky man to have found a Comp- 
troller’s nephew whom he might favour widi a clear conscience, 
gave the Acting Lieutenant charge of a Watch, and said, more than 
once, that he felt as easy wlien Mr Nelson was upon deck as any 
officer in his ship The Comptroller’s nephew, whej^new that he 
was young for such a responsibility, was very pleased He was at 
sea in the Worcester with convoys throughout a winter of very bad 
weather, but when she returned to Portsmouth to be paid off, early 
m Apiil, the Captain was the person to be left in a sick-bed Mr 
Nelson sent word into Norfolk of his arrival in England, and 
hastened to London by a road with which he was to become 
very familiar He hoped for a family reumon at Kentish Town, but 
first he had to face an ordeal 
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On Wednesday, April 9, 1777, bearing with him the necessary 
proofs that he had gone to sea more than six years, together with 
the journals kept by him in H M S Ratsonmble, Triumph, Carcass, 
Seahorse, Dolphin and Worcester, Mr Horatio Nelson presented him- 
self for Ins examination as Lieutenant His certificates further 
deposed that he appeared to be more than twenty years of age, but 
if this was so, the appearance was deceptive, for he was still five 
months short of his nineteenth birtliday The signatures of Captains 
Suckling, Lutwidgc, Farmer, Pigot and Robinson testified “to his 
dihgence, etcetera, and that he can splice, knot, reef a sail etcetera, 
and is qualified to do his duty as an Able Seaman and Midshipman” 
The syllabus mcluded a viva voce exammation 

When the candidate was shown mto the room where officers of 
the Navy Board awaited him, “he at first appeared somewhat 
alarmed” The Comptroller, who by virtue of Ins office occupied 
the seat of honour, gave no sign of recognition The Captains began 
to fire their questions, and the candidate, called upon to talk of 
business he understood, gradually gained confidence By the time 
that the Captains had done with him, it was clear that here was one 
of the cases m which there could be no doubt But not until that 
moment did the Comptroller rise from his place, and assuming the 
grand manner, beg leave to mtroduce his nephew Several officers 
present expressed “their surprise at his not having informed them of 
this before”, to which the Comptroller complacently replied, “No, 
I did not wish the younker to be favoured I felt convmced he would 
pass a good examination, and you see, gentlemen, I have not been 
disappointed ” 

Next day the young Nelson received his commission as Second 
Lieutenant of the Lowestoffe frigate, and two days later his father 
arrived m town Two sisters, “Sukey and Nancy”, aged twenty-one 
and sixteen, were already at Kentish Town on a visit, and Maurice, 
not yet four-and-twenty, was entermg his nmth year at a desk m the 
Auditor’s office It was m a cheerful humour that a young sailor in a 
hurry wrote from the solemn precincts of the Navy Office on the 
following Monday, to Ins brother Wilham, aged twenty, under- 
graduate at Christ’s College, Cambridge, and destmed for holy 
orders 
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‘'If It IS not too troublesome, turn over,” suggested the newly- 
appointed Lieutenant at the bottom of Ins first sheet, which briefly 
recounted the arrival of the family m London, and his commission 
“for a fine Frigate”. “So I am now left m World to shift for myself, 
winch I hope I shall do, so as to brmg Credit to myself and Friends ” 
He was well able to picture the domestic amenities of his new situa- 
tion — the larboard cabm m die gun-room, 8 feet by 6, furmshed by 
a cot of canvas on an oaken frame swmgmg from hooks, presenting 
the view of a flap-table purchased from a bum-boat or the last 
occupant, a latten candlestick, a sea-chest on a well-worn stnp of 
inattmg, and a couple of metal rmgs enclosing a ewer and basm . . . 

This early Nelson letter, written m an hour of high spirits, on 
an April day, contrasts sadly with many of later date The script is a 
small neat “fine Itahan”, and the signature of “Your Affectionate 
brother, Horatio Nelson” is not innocent of flourishes. He signed 
himself “Horatio”, though m the family circle he was always “Hor- 
ace”, and his fadicr, when abbreviatmg with more than usual 
passion, would allude to “yr bro Hor ”. 

7 

The Lowestoffe was fittmg out at Sheerness for Jamaica station. 
She did not sad for another month, and her Second Lieutenant 
found time to sacrifice to the conventions He called upon Mr. 
John Francis Rigaud, R A , a native of Geneva setded at 74, Great 
Titchfield Stieet, and ordered his portrait in umform He gave some 
sittmgs, but not enough The likeness was unfimshed when he 
sailed, and watted thus, m die studio of an academician accustomed 
to a naval clientele, for another four years A less agreeable occupa- 
tion, resulting in illness, had claimed the sitter As the First Lieuten- 
ant of die Lowestoffe was on leave, an unpleasant duty had fallen to 
his lot The lamentable, but as it was then held inevitable, busmess of 
pressmg men for service m a newly commissioned frigate was m 
progress No guardship lymg m the estuary was avadable to receive 
die future slup's company of the Lowestoffe, so a rendezvous was 
opened near the Tower of London, at wlncli genume volunteers 
might enhst, and deserters, gaol-birds, vagabonds and such “able- 
Dodicd persons” as were hable to be pressed for service m the fleet 
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might be retained On a chilly spring mght, while engaged on this 
distressing and sordid business on the banks of the Thames, Nelson 
began to feel very ill, and presently became maraculate A stalwart 
and resourceful midshipman called Bromwich arrived at the 
rendezvous bearmg lus ardent but frail senior on his broad shoulders 
That this attack was due to a recurrence of his malaria, and that he 
was returning to the very worst climate for a person predisposed to 
this disease, was fortunately not recognised by Nelson or any otlier 
officer of the Lowestojffe As usual, sea-air set him up again, and he 
was m good health and spirits by the time that the frigate dropped 
anchor m Carhsle Bay, Barbados, early m July He had found m her 
Captain a character, m the fullest sense of the word, who was to be- 
come a lifelong friend Captam William Locker (as his portraits by 
Gilbert Stuart, preserved amongst those of the Governors of Green- 
wich Hospital, bear witness) was a cheerfiil-lookmg person, with a 
weather-beaten countenance, apple cheeks, a benevolent brow from 
which powdered hair was thinnmg and a penetratmg eye At the 
date when Nelson first met him, he was six-and-thirty, limped 
slightly — result of hoarding a French privateer under heavy fire off 
Alicante, m the year before Nelson's birth — and was a devoted ex- 
ponent of tlie methods and practices of that great sea-officer and 
exemplary though peremptory man, Adimral Lord Hawke Cap- 
tam Locker, who came of a naval family and had married mto a 
naval family, took a scholar’s interest m naval history, and a human 
interest m his young officers, to whom he confided such pithy ad- 
vice as ^‘Always lay a Frenchman close, and you will beat him” 
There was hope of opportumties to do so, for already American 
privateers, and French privateers flymg American colours, were 
dealmg destruction to British trade m West Indian waters The 
Lowestoffe, with her convoy of eighteen sail of merchantmen, 
arrived m Port Royal m mid-July She took an American sloop with 
a rice cargo a month later, and on her second cruise from Jamaica, m 
foul November weather, overhauled an American letter of marque, 
between Cape Maize and Cape Nicola Mola A heavy sea was run- 
nmg, and the First Lieutenant of the Lowesto^e failed to board 
the prize. Captam Locker came on deck, and seemg a boat still lymg 
alongside and likely to be swamped, bawled, “Have I no officer m 
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tins ship who can board the prize Upon this, the Master of the 
Lowestoffe ran to the gangway, but found himself forestalled by the 
Second Lieutenant, who shouted, “It is my turn now, and if I come 
back It IS yours ” The prize had been carrying a heavy press of sail in 
hopes of escape, and was by this time almost water-logged The 
Lowestoffe s boat went m on the decks of the American, and out agam 
with the scud Nelson very nearly did not come back He succeeded 
in getting on board the prize, but after doing so was so long separ- 
ated from the Lowestoffe that her Captain began to be anxious 

Captam Locker was not the man to deter a promising beginner 
When the Lowestoffe sailed for her tlurd cruise from Port Royal he 
gave Nelson command of a schooner — another prize, but renamed 
by the Captam, who was a proud parent Mrs Locker, heiress of 
Admiral Parry, had been christened “Lucy*’, and her first-born, 
now SIX years old, was her name-child In the Little Lucy, Nelson, 
who had found that “even a frigate was not sufficiently active for 
my mmd”, but who was young enough to be “much obliged” for 
a gift of sweetmeats, made himself “complete pilot for all the 
passages through the Islands situated on the north side Hispaniola” 
He remained at sea when the Lowestoffe returned to Port Royal on 
the last day of the Old Year to heave down and ncw-shcath her 
bottom, and he took another prize m the small hours of February 9, 
1778, off the West Corcos 

With early spring came changes Sir Peter and Lady Parker 
arrived from New York station Sir Peter had been appointed to 
succeed Admiral Gayton Locker, who had been intermittently 
unwell since August, recommended his Second Lieutenant most 
warmly to the new Commander-iu-Chief, and Sir Peter took the 
Comptroller’s nephew into his own flagship, the Bristol^ as Third 
Lieutenant. By September, Nelson had risen to be First The two 
West Indies stations, even m times of peace, offered good prospects 
of promotion, and war with France had now begun Two friends 
succeeded Nelson — Lieutenant Cuthbert CoUmgwood m the Lowe-- 
stoffc and Lieutenant James Macnamara as Tlurd Lieutenant in the 
Bristol 

Mid-October, the anniversary of Captam Maurice Sucklmg’s 
celebrated engagement m 1759, found his nephew cruismg off Cape 
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Francis Viego, the very scene He had heard from England in Apnl 
that his uncle was not well On lus return to Port Royal on October 
24, after a cruise which he wrote down as “pretty successfur", he 
learnt that his wealthy and childless patron had died m July The 
Comptroller had left a Will, intended to be temporary, drawn up 
two months after lus marriage, m wluch blanks had been left for 
the names of his sister's children Every nephew got five hundred 
pounds legacy and every mece a thousand pounds His last words to 
his brother-m-law before a paralytic seizure had been an assurance 
that the Rector would live to see Horace an Admiral There were 
various small legacies to Walpole kui Mr Wilham Suckhng of 
Kentish Town inliented the residue of tlie estate, together with all 
lands, and was going to give the dress sword of Captam Galfridus 
Walpole to “poor Horace" “Poor Horace” wrote to lus father that 
he should always remember with gratitude that his dear good uncle 
had not forgotten him, even m his last ilhiess. The Comptroller had 
most kmdly taken the trouble to mention his name to Sir Peter 
Parker To Mr William Suckling, he wrote 

“I trust I shall prove myself, by my actions, worthy of supplying that 
place m the service of my country which my dear uncle left me I feel 
myself to my country, his heir I feel had I been near him when he was 
removed, he would have said, *My boy, I leave you to my country, serve 
her well, and she’ll never desert, but will ultimately reward you * ” 
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S IR PETER PARKER, who had intended to promote the Comp- 
troller’s nephew, held to his purpose after the Comptroller’s 
death The young man to whom his attention had been directed by 
mterest retained it by merit Moreover, Lady Parker approved of 
Nelson, and tins Admiral’s lady was one of those redoubtable naval 
wives, reminiscent of the figurehead of an eighteenth-century ship- 
of-the-hne, and regarded by her husband’s officers with something 
of the mixture of awe and proprietary admiraaon reserved for such 
ornaments 

Nelson found himself, in December 1778, appointed a Comman- 
der to the Badger brig, and ordered to protect the settlers of the 
Mosquito shore and Bay of Honduras against American privateers 
His first attempt to deal with people on shore was a success ‘‘They 
unammously voted me their thanks, and expressed their regret on 
my leavmg them ” A deputation waited upon him to ask him to 
explam to Sir Peter Parker and Governor Dalhng what would be 
their situation should Spam declare war — a very necessary precau- 
tion, as within twelve months she did so He was next detailed to 
protect the north side of Jamaica, where he captured La Prudente, of 
80 tons — and had to wait two days until the papers of diis French 
piize were discovered, stuffed m an old shoe He was in his twenty- 
first year, and using m the Service with record speed A new note 
enters his letters “The men you mentioned, I should be very happy 
to have with me, as the one is very assiduous, the other, you know, 
one of my favourites I wish I could give a good character of 
Mr Capper, he is a drunkard, I need say no more We shall part ” 
“I know of no remonstrances — I never allow mferiors to dictate ” 
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“Always at sea, but not with much success*' was his bulletin to his 
father this month He had not heard from Burnham for nearly a 
year However, a few days later he had an opportumty of distm- 
guishmg himself, and witnessed a scene which he never forgot 
While the Badger was lying in Montego Bay, on a June afternoon, 
the Glasgow, of 20 guns, came in and anchored Two and a half 
hours later, smoke, closely followed by flames, was observed to be 
streammg towards the sunset skies A steward, steahng rum out 
of the after-hold of the Glasgow, had upset a light amongst casks of 
hquor Her crew were saved, mainly owing to the prompt action of 
the Badger Nelson came up with his boats and ordered them to cast 
tlieir powder overboard, and point their guns skyward, before leap- 
ing into the water They were taken into the brig, causing over- 
crowding m a ship already troubled by the fever that came with the 
rams, and Nelson found Captain Lloyd “very melancholy mdeed", 
as he well might be, and the First Lieutenant, whom he commended 
by letter to Locker, “a very good young man, I believe, and has not 
saved a rag but what was on his back" 

The candid and helpful Locker had at last resigned his command, 
and was going home “to peace and plenty", m search of health For 
many weeks his pupil hoped for a farewell meetmg “If you come 
on the North Side, and I hear of it, I will come m I lose my 
best friend by your going I shall always write to you " This 
promise, fortunately for biographers, was most faithfully kept 

On June ii, the pressmg anxiety for his future, which had 
haunted Nelson smee hearmg of his naval uncle's death, was finally 
removed He was promoted Post-Captam, and appomted to die 
Htnchtnghrooke, a 28-gun frigate, formerly an enemy merchantman, 
re-named m honour of the First Lord's ancestral home Further 
promotion could come by seniority only, no jumor officer could 
now be passed over his head He reahsed how much luck had to do 
with such moments m a career “I got my rank by a shot killmg a 
Post-Captam, and I most smcerely hope I shall, when I go, go out of 
World the same way " 

The Htnchmgbrooke was away on a cruise, and as weeks passed 
without her return, rumour reported her capture, but meanwhile 
her new Captam was very much employed The victonous Comte 
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D^Estamg had arrived m Hayti v/ith his armada and troops from 
Martmique Jamaica, expectmg mvasion every day, was ‘‘turned 
upside down’* Her military and naval commanders chose Captain 
Nelson to take charge of the battery of Fort Charles, Port Royal — 
key to the harbour, to Kingston and Spanish Town, “the most im- 
portant post m the whole Island”. The British residents of Jamaica 
displayed desirable spirit, even considermg that they were deeply 
interested Mr Hercules Ross, another friend of Locker, offered all 
his vessels to Sir Peter Parker, and Ins negroes to Governor Dalling, 
to serve m the batteries “Very pubhc-spirited,” commented Nelson, 
who beheved that he was amongst a defendmg force of 7,000 
opposed to mvaders numbering 25,000 (“I leave you m England 

to judge what stand we shall make ”) The only possibihty which 
depressed him was that of havmg to learn the French language 
as a prisoner of war 

In England, the Spanish Ambassador was packing, the Dutch 
Ambassador was beginning to look gloomy, and His Majesty had 
sent a son into the Navy While the Prince George, with Prmcc 
William Henry on board, took part m the August cruise of the 
Channel Fleet, Captain Nelson waited in Jamaican heat, m a small 
white fort, attended by redcoats and negroes, sweepmg with his 
glass the bluer waters beyond a landlocked harbour, for its size the 
most perfect he had seen, and at present crowded with shipping 
But the French Admiral sailed on, to Savannah, to meet with a 
lepulse, after which he returned to France, and in September the 
Hmchmgbrooke arrived in Port Royal, safe and sound Her Captain 
gladly departed in her for a cruise, and took prizes which brought 
him a share of about /jSoo Had he stayed m the Lowestoffe, he 
would by now have found himself much richer, and have taken 
part in an engagement, for m the capture of a fort m the Bay of 
Honduras she was lucky enough to find Spanish treasure-ships lying 
m the harbour Nelson, who was bcgmnmg to feel the usual effects 
of having been thirty months on Jamaica station — he only realised 
that he was “never well m Port” there — sent a casualty hst to die 
absent Locker “Our mess is broken up Captam Cornwalhs and 
myself hve togedier I hope I have made a friend of him ” This 
officer was the Captain of the Lion, a younger son of the first Earl 
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Cornwallis, thirty-six years old, of middle height, but stout, and so 
red m the face that amongst seamen he was known as “Billy-go- 
tighf * His complexion was an affliction, not an indication, for he 
was strictly temperate He was also known as “Blue Billy”, “Coach- 
cc” and “Mr Whip” When a man has so many nicknames he is not 
generally unlovable, and Nelson's hopes were well-founded A 
quarter of a century later he gratefully recalled that amongst the 
“sentiments which have greatly assisted me in my naval career”, 
introduced to his notice by this smgle-hearted officer, were — “that 
you can always beat a Frenchman if you fight him long enough”, 
“that the difficulty of getting at them is sometimes more fancy than 
fact”, “that people never know what they can do until they have 
tried”, and finally that, “when in doubt, to fight is always to err on 
the right side” 


2 

Dr Benjamm Moseley was a fair example of what happens when 
an exiled professional man allows lumself to become too much m- 
terested in native hfe He held the post of Surgeon-General at Kmg- 
ston for fifteen years, and when he had become mured to the custom 
of his patients to die of tetanus after his successful operations, he 
occupied his spare time with enquiries into negro supersations 
Some results of these, some anecdotes on the behaviour of sharks, 
and an account of the ill-fated San Juan expedition of 1780 were m- 
corporated by him in his Treatise on Tropical Diseases, and on the 
Climate of the West Indies, and when his work attamed a fourth 
edition m 1803, Lord Nelson contributed a note Dr Moseley did 
not himself accompany Captam (Brevet-Major) Poison and Cap- 
tain Nelson to Nicaragua A yoimger man. Dr Thomas Dancer, 
who was mterested in botany and held advanced views on sanita- 
tion, sailed from Port Royal on February 3, 1780, with the jomt 
nuhtary and naval force bound for tlie Mosquito coast He also 
afterwards reported m print on the expedition 

The force ordered on a particular service consisted of about two 
hundred regulars, of the 6otIi and 79th Regiments, one hundred of 
Major Dalrymple's Loyal Irish, two hundred Jamaican volunteers 
and a few marines Their object was more impressive than their 
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numbers They were to obtain command of Lake Nicaragua, 
“which for the present may iib some degree be looked upon as tlie 
inland Gibraltar of Spanish America”, and after “that first conquest”, 
and the capture of the rich cities of Grenada and Leon, were to force 
a passage to the Pacific, “thus cutting off all communication be- 
tween the north and south” The scheme had originated m the brain 
of Governor Dalhng, at Port Royal, but in London Lord George 
Germain, Secretary of State for the Colonies, was enthusiastic, and 
“the more sanguine part of the Enghsh began to dream of acquiring 
an empire in one part of America, more extensive than that which 
they were on the point of losing in another” Nelson’s comment 
was, “How It will turn out, God knows ” He added that he did not 
expect to return before the end of June, and that after “this trip”, if 
he did not feel better, he should apply for home leave Sir Peter had 
promised him command of the first frigate in which a vacancy 
should occur, and Captain Glover of the Janus had just sailed on a 
cruise which he seemed unlikely to survive But if it came to that, 
Nelson had himself been twice “given over” by the physicians of 
Jamaica smee Locker had last seen him 

The military destined for San Juan were disembarked in Honduras 
at Cape Gracias a Dios, and encamped upon a swamp to await the 
arrival of a reinforcement from the 79th Regiment When this de- 
tachment of veterans from Black River appeared, it was soon evi- 
dent that they should have been m hospital instead of preparing for 
active service Another setback was caused by the fact that the 
natives, who were needed to supply craft and act as guides and 
pilots up the river, disappeared inland as soon as the Hinchingbrooke 
and transports came m view The Indians of the Mosquito coast 
beheved that the English came for no other reason than to carr) 
them slaves to Jamaica The troops were all re-embarked, and Cap- 
tains Nelson and Poison took the action winch appeared to them 
necessary, though they were far from assured of support from head- 
quarters when it became known that they had obhged unwilling 
natives of the Mosquito shore to jom them “A light-haired boy 
came to me m a little frigate,” recollected Captain Poison “In two 
or three days he displayed himself, and afterwards he directed all the 
operations ” They anchored at several places down the coast until 
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they had collected sufficient Indians^ and arrived m Grey town, at the 
mouth of the San Juan river, towards the end of the month Here, 
Nelson’s mstructions ended He had convoyed the troops successfully 
to the Spanish mam, and was at hberty to return to Port Royal 
But he had discovered that not a man amongst those whom he 
would be leavmg had ever been up a river ‘‘which none but Span- 
iards smce the time of the buccaneers had ever ascended”, and no 
one had any idea of the positions of the enemy forts About two 
hundred men, with ammumtion and siege-train, were embarked m 
Mosquito shore craft, and two of the Hmchmghrooke s boats and 
Nelson went with them 

The story from this pomt becomes fully as nightmarish as the 
tropical vegetation desenbed by Dr Moseley The banks of the San 
Juan, accordmg to him, were at this time of year entirely composed 
either of unwholesome mud, submerged during the rainy season, 
from which, after sunset, arose death-deahng miasma, or of decay- 
ing leaves and vegetables which had never seen the full light of the 
sun For overhead, m some stretches, trees grew so thickly that the 
scene, even at midday, was suffused by no more than an uncanny 
greemsh light The principal cape above Greytown was named 
Monkey Pomt for good reason No sound but the chatter of these 
beasts, and the stirring of a heavy leaf as the lizard or snake shpped 
by, were heard by the sweating and pig-tailed marmes, seamen and 
redcoats, as they penetrated through chequered green twilight to-^' 
wards unknown fortresses Another enemy, as yet unsuspected, was 
already at work amongst them “Yellow Jack”, a disease peculiarly 
nfc all round the Caribbean, was choosmg Ins victims It was a 
lamentable fact that the expedition planned at Government House, 
Port Royal, and approved in a stately chamber m London, had been 
sent three months too late The invaders had arrived at the end of 
the dry season, and the river con tamed very httle water m its lower 
reaches, and many shoals and sandbars over which boats had to be 
dragged Men who got wet through three or four times a day com- 
plamed of headache from the glare arising from the white sand 
of the district Further up, currents and rapids awaited them 
That they persevered, and reached a fortified island called San 
Bartholomew by the 9th of April, was, m the opimon of Dr, 

N — 3* 
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Dancer, chiefly due to the exertions of Captain Nelson’s men 
from the Hmchinghrooke and the Indians Most of the soldiers, either 
from Ignorance or mdolence, seemed disinclined to make much 
effort Nelson, whose language on land operanons was still that of 
the sea, was the first to “board” the enemy outpost He led an attack 
on the fort, at the head of a small party of his men, supported by a 
Captain Despard The Spanish garrison, taken by surprise, fled 
without offering opposition Only sixteen miles now lay between 
the expeditionary force and Fort San Juan, which Dr Dancer in- 
variably, and Nelson sometimes, referred to as “the castle” When 
they cime in sight of “the castle”, the sea-officer was all for another 
bold assault, but the military preferred to lay siege, a business which 
entailed eleven days’ preparation Simultaneously the dry season, 
having presented every encumbrance, came to an end, torrential 
rains set m, and amongst those to be smitten by the prevalent sick- 
ness was Nelson nevertheless, he continued on duty — “made 
batteries, and fought them” A small further reinforcement of 
troops appeared on the scene They had been brought to Bluefields 
by the corvette Victor ^ and amongst the letters which she had 
carried from Port Royal was one from Sir Peter Parker Captain 
Glover had died Captain Nelson was recalled to take command of 
the Janus 

Fort San Juan surrendeied on April 24, but Nelson just missed 
hearing the news in Nicaragua He sailed from Bluefields on the 
23 rd, and found on board the Victor an old companion who tended 
him zealously Mr Tyson had been his purser in the Badger He 
learned at length that of the Htnehnigbrooke' s two hundred men, not 
more than ten survived He had himself seen eighty-seven report 
sick in a single night, and a hundred and forty-five buried Yet, 
neither soon after the event, nor later, did he condemn the whole 
project as futile and ill-judged He always thought that if only the 
expedition had been sent at the proper season (in which case it 
might have encamped in the healthy Grenada and Leon country, 
and a road for stores from Bluefields might have been constructed), 
die end of the story would have been different Sickness, not Span- 
ish arms, had defeated a sterhng body of men sent on a great 
adventure He had taken part m a tragedy, not a failure 
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When he arrived at Port Royal, he had to be earned ashore in his 
cot “Cuba Cornwalhs'", to whose lodging-house he was first taken, 
had nursed him before This negress, who had adopted the surname 
of the noble Captam who had obtamed her freedom from slavery, 
was famous m the island for havmg saved the hves of many naval 
officers Before Nelson moved to the country house of the hospitable 
Parkers (where he had a relapse), he saw Governor Dallmg “several 
times'’, and succeeded m writmg a long letter to Poison, congratu- 
lating him on his capture of Fort San Juan before the arrival of a 
superior officer, and tellmg him that there would be “no more 
heard" about their taking Indians from the shore upon the expedi- 
tion He sent messages, and good wishes for their recovery, to a long 
hst of sick friends he assured Poison that the Governor would be 
with them before July His behaviour on his first expedition did not 
pass unremarked Poison m due time reported officially to head- 
quarters, “I want words to express the obhgation I owe to that 
gentleman He was the first on every service, whether by night or 
day There was scarcely a gun but what was pointed by him or 
Lieut Despard " General Dallmg, for his part, wrote privately 
to Lord George Gcrmam, hopmg that His Majesty might be 
graciously pleased to mamfest a satisfaction of Captain Nelson’s 
conduct 

The Admiral’s lady and her housekeeper took turns m sittmg up 
with the fever-patient Mrs Yates, questioned years afterwards, 
distinctly remembered Captam Nelson as a most amiable sufferer 
But presently the lady of the house had to depart from “Admiral’s 
Mountain’’ for her town house on the humid coast, and a native staff, 
accustomed to havmg an eagle eye kept upon them, when they 
discovered that the Enghsh women were safely gone, took no 
further notice of the sick sea-officer lymg abed They became as in- 
visible as die Indians of the Mosquito shore “Oh* Mr Ross*’’ wrote 
Captam Nelson from the mountains on a June day, “what would I 
give to be at Port Royal Lady P not here, and the servants letting me 
lay as if a log ’’ He also sent word home that he was ill agam, and 
Ins family must not be surprised to see him His brother Maurice, 
who had his own troubles, and who had seen the records of m- 
vahded Post-Captains of no private means, wrote to his brother 
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William that he hoped Horace would manage to stay where he 
was The Janus, of 44 guns, was a fine frigate, quite new Maurice, 
who had, much to his rehef, got transferred to the Navy Office 
shortly before the death of the Comptroller, was well-informed as 
to his naval brother’s movements and prospects Jamaica, to one 
seated at a desk in Seething Lane, sounded so desirable 

Nelson took up his duties on board the Janus and had another 
and more serious relapse Many visits to the medical fraternity fol- 
lowed, and so strong was the impression produced by the agreeable 
personahty of the Surgeon-General, that in 1797, when suffermg 
agonies after the amputation of his right arm, Sir Horatio insisted 
on calhng in Dr Moseley, and in 1803 concerned friends felt them- 
selves obliged to point out to Vice-Admiral Viscount Nelson that 
old Moseley, who had attended him in Jamaica m 1780, was not an 
eye-specialist The inevitable end of this chapter m the history of 
Nelson took place on August 30, when he signed a note, addressed, 
“To Sir Peter Parker, Knight, Vice-Admiral of the Blue, and Com- 
mander-in-Chief at Jamaica,” opemng, “Sir, Having been m very 
bad state of health for these several months past,” and ending with 
the miserable words, “I am therefore to request that you will be 
pleased to permit me to go to England ” 

3 

Number 2, Pierrepont Street, was a neat house built of the local 
golden-grey stone, facing west, almost on the corner of the fashion- 
able North Parade From the comer of the street could be seen a 
typical Bath prospect, includmg the Abbey tower and the promen- 
ade called Orange Grove The name commemorated tlie visit of a 
Dutch prmce, but Captam Nelson, walking the streets of Bath on 
mild days of west wmd and bright sun, hearmg of cold weather 
elsewhere, was reminded of the West Indies “This is like Jamaica 
to any other part of England ” 

In mid-January he had spoken of the possibility of havmg to 
move to other lodgings Mr Spry, apothecary, had not a smglc 
room unbooked for the season If Locker should come from Lon- 
don, after his boys went back to school, he would have to be accom- 
modated elsewhere But Locker could not be persuaded that his was 
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a Bath case He forwarded a copy of the latest Navy List aiid stayed 
cooped-up in Gray’s Inn The gentle Rector of Burnham Thorpe, 
having unconsciously selected the comfortable Bath lodgmg m 
which he was to die in 1802, turned home. He had seen his son safely 
through an alarming illness, “carried to and from bed with the most 
excruciatmg tortures” Time, a Bath physician and surgeon, a full 
course of physic, the waters and the baths, had once more worked 
the boasted cure Nelson pronounced his mside, at any rate, “a new 
man” He was not perfectly happy as yet about his left arm, which 
had a disconcertmg habit of gomg quite dead and white from shoul- 
der to finger-tips and coming back to hfe red, swollen and mtensely 
painful however, the inspiring Dr Woodward seemed to view this 
tram of symptoms with equanimity The awkward moment had 
passed when a very sickly and shghtly shabby officer, standmg m 
a shadowy consultmg-room, exclaimmg at the smallness of a Bath 
physician’s charge, had received an answer so much after his own 
heart that he treasured the stately cadences for the ear of a future 
wife “Pray, Captain Nelson, allow me to follow what I consider my 
professional duty Your illness, sir, was brought on by servmg your 
Kmg and Country, and beheve me, I love both too well to be able 
to receive any more ” 

The convalescent liked Bath, which appeared, to one who had 
not as yet a large acquamtance m London, to possess many of the 
attractions without the disadvantages of the capital The London 
papers arrived within ten or eleven hours of publication At street 
comers, flooded with sunshine on wmter days, the visitor met whole 
parties of unexpected West India friends But the truth was that he 
did not “set very easy” under the hands of physicians and surgeons, 
and by March, striding the echomg grey streets at a good pace, 
“near perfectly restored”, he was begmnmg to notice with regret 
that the wind hung so much westerboard. It must hinder the sailmg 
of the Grand Fleet 

He left Bath in the London coach on an April day, travelling 
with Captam Kirke and family — a melancholy journey, for Mrs 
Kirke, poor woman, had just been told by the medical men that 
they could do nodnng for her Nelson, who had been so glad when 
Kirke ’s sailor servant arnved at his lodgmgs to say that the master 
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and family were come down, had recommended his own physician 
and surgeon. ‘‘Mrs Kirke's case is incurable The word looked 
dreadful, underlmed m his letter to Locker At Newbury he left the 
Kirkes He had an mvitation to stay with Captain Robert KingsmiU, 
at Sidmonton Place, Kmgsclere, and here, “thirty miles on the other 
side London”, he hoped to meet his “sea-daddy” He had promised 
Locker, who collected the hkenesses of naval friends, the three- 
quarter-length portrait of Lieutenant Nelson ordered from Mr 
Rigaud m 1777* and, to the best of his behef, still in the artist’s 
studio He did not think that, whatever it was like, it could m the 
least resemble him now 
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On May 6, 1781, he passed from Whitehall through a small court- 
yard, masked from the street by an elegant stone screen designed by 
the brothers Adam, and hobbled into a solemn building well 
known to every sea-officer, the scene of many hopes fulfilled and 
frustrated He was scarcely able to get about, but the news from 
America was bad At the Admiralty, a personage who was, outside 
Its walls, one of the most detested characters in London, a personage 
of somewhat ghastly countenance, possessed of great charm of 
manner, was short but not discouraging Lord Sandwich could fix 
no time when Captain Nelson should be employed He promised to 
employ him at the first opportumty Another man might have felt 
rehef, for there was no doubt that he was not yet fit for service He 
had, It seemed, after all, left the country too soon The symptoms 
which Dr W^oodward had hoped would pass off had returned, and 
m an aggravated form, involving his left thigh and leg, as well as his 
arm He had consulted an emment London surgeon of valuable 
connections, and Mr Adair, brothcr-m-law of Lord Albemarle and 
Admiral Keppel, agreed with Dr Woodward that further care and 
treatment should totally banish Captain Nelson’s disorder The 
unwilling patient relaxed agam m his uncle’s comfortable home at 
Kentish Town As soon as possible he took the road down to Nor- 
folk , here problems awaited lum 
The Rev Edmund Nelson, who was nothing if not methodical, 
began in the year of his naval son’s return to keep ‘‘A Family 
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Historical Register*', to which he added as events occurred The 
entry under the name of his eldest daughter showed that he had 
made an experiment very unusual at the date 

^'Susanna had a good school education, but as I could not give her a 
fortune equal to an independency, I thought it most for her advantage to be 
placed out to some female trade Accordmgly, at the age of eighteen, she 
was bound as an apprentice for three years to Messrs Walters, reputable 
mdlmcrs at Bath, where she acquitted herself with much credit and pro- 
priety At the expiration of that term she went assistant into a shop at Bath 
In the year 1777, she had a legacy of j[,500 left her by John Morris Esq, our 
good, faithful and generous friend, and after the death of her uncle she gave 
up the thoughts of following her trade, being possessed of ^2,000 ** 

Susanna, after a few months at home, had bestowed herself, in her 
twenty-sixth year, upon a young merchant, carefully mentioned by 
her father as having been of good birth, “and in a prosperous way of 
trade in corn, malt, coals, etc " She was now, after die custom of 
the day, “Mrs Bolton”, even to her nearest and dearest, and happily 
setded m her bridegroom’s small native town of Wells-next-the- 
Sea, surrounded by a large and sometimes noisily jovial circle of 
friends and relations, all very glad to see Captain Nelson, and mostly 
hoping that if he should ever touch at any of the wine countries, he 
would not forget them 

William, who was now a curate, “The Rev Mr Nelson,, 
junior”, also extended a hearty welcome to a man of the worlds 
To his brother’s dismay he had become fired with the idea of 
being appointed chaplain of a man-of-war He was sure that 
Horace could see the right people to get him into so desirable at 
situation In vam Horace pomted out that “fifty pounds, where you 
are, is much more dian equal to what you can get at sea”, and that 
if Wilham had the bad luck to get with a disagreeable captain and 
mferior officers, he would find the hfe intolerable 

His two younger brothers were equally unsettled Edmund, who 
had been placed with the Ravens to learn the profession of attorney, 
had gone off to Ostend to act as an assistant in his brother-m-law 
Bolton’s accounting house Suckhng, aged sixteen, at present bound 
apprentice to Mr Blavers, Imen-draper at Beccles, was lookmg for- 
ward to spending a year m London, as journeyman Mrs Bolton, 
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who had been old enough to notice her mother’s declme, who was 
now expecting to become a mother herself, and whose taste for 
speaking her mind had been increased by marriage to a “down- 
right” partner, said quite openly that her poor mother had “bred 
herself to death” There seemed no doubt that as the family had 
mcreased in numbers, it had, so far as the sons were concerned, 
deteriorated in physique and abihty Nor was the returned officer 
perfectly happy about his younger sisters **Atine/* according to her 
father’s record, “from the time of leaving school, to the age of nine- 
teen, lived in London, at a Capital Lace warehouse, Ludgate St, 
for which I gave a premium of ^{^loo She is, I apprehend, a 
Free-woman of the City of London, as her indentures arc enrolled 
in the Chamberlain’s Office ” But upon receiving her uncle’s legacy, 
Anne, like her elder sister, had without hesitation obtained her 
release and settled gratefully to the life of daughter at home She 
was now twenty Even Kate, youngest of the faimly, for whom the 
Comptroller’s bounty had come in time to save her from a “female 
trade”, was now in her fifteenth year Their travelled brother sadly 
felt that they lacked scope “Although I am very fond of Mrs 
Bolton, yet I own I should not like to sec my little Kate fixed m a 
Wells society ” 

In good time the best of news recalled him to London He had 
been appointed to commission die Albemarle The sympathetic and 
knowledgeable Maurice accompanied him when he went down to 
Woolwich on August 23 to pay his respects to the Commissioner 
of the Dockyard and perform, for the first time under English skies, 
the old and handsome ceremony of hoisting his pendant The Albe^^ 
marie was a French merchantman, La Menaghe, captured m 1780, 
and a glance at her would have told a cynical officer why she was 
being converted into a 28-gun frigate m the autumn of 1781, and 
why a young and insistent captain with a poor health record was 
being employed so promptly When Locker set eyes upon her, he 
said damaging things On die outbreak of war, the number of sea- 
worthy ships in the British Navy had been startlingly inadequate, 
and now the war was not going well Nelson, however, saw her 
with the eye of a lover He was, he said, “perfeedy satisfied with 
her as a 28-gun frigate She is m dock alongside the Enterpriscy and 
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m some respects, I think, excells her. She has a bold entrance and 
clean run ** He could not deny that although she had the same beam 
as the Enterprise^ she was four inches narrower on the gun deck, and 
between decks very low indeed She was having her under-water 
timbers re-sheathed with copper, and would not be out of dock for 
a fortnight at least The Admiralty was being very civil to him, 
allowing him to choose all his own officers, and the faithful Brom- 
wich was to be one of his lieutenants 

5 

Smee the story of the Albemarle is rather a sad one, it is best 
briefly told She was never a good sailer, except going directly before 
the wind, and eventually her disillusioned Captain supposed that her 
first owners, the French, must have taught her the habit of runmng 
away Being a brute to handle, she was also an unlucky ship, but 
the worst disaster to befall her was sheer ill-luck 

The wmter of 1781-2 was ®ne of persistent foul weather, and 
Nelson, who had spent the last three years, ailing, in the tropics, 
ruefully suggested that he was now being frozen for a season, to 
test his powers of survival The Albemarle, with the Argus and Enter- 
prise, reached Elsinore early m November, and there was obhged to 
wait for over a month, while two hundred and sixty sail of mer- 
chantmen, “laden with cargoes of the utmost National importance”, 
gradually assembled for convoy Undeterred b} the spectacle of “a 
coast full of wrecks”, Mr William Nelson, still fascinated by the 
idea of becoming a naval chaplain, came up to Yarmouth to spend 
the last Sunday of the Old Year on board his brother’s ship He very 
nearly had to go to die Downs in her, as on the day followmg his 
call it was not possible to send a boat ashore Unfortunately, waking 
to find that the Albemarle and convoy, which had been the leading 
feature of the seascape for so long, had vanished overnight as if by 
magic, only increased Wilham’s belief in the romance of a seafarmg 
hfc His brother was enduring the reahty After “driving from one 
end of the Downs to the odier” for nearly a month, and twice part- 
mg from her anchors, the Albemarle was ordered round to Ports- 
mouth to take in eight months’ provisions Her Captain, whose 
considered opinion of the North Sea m the festive season was now 
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one which many subsequent officers have endorsed, considered this 
order with pleasure He had feared the Adimralty asleep, and the 
Downs station, **a horrid bad one* , his inescapable fate Eight 
months* provisions were a sure sign of a long cruise, and he knew 
that a squadron under Sir Richard Bickerton, whose acquaintance 
lie had cultivated last year, was fitting out to reinforce the East 
India fleet ‘‘Alas^ how short-sighted are the best of us*** At 8 a m 
on the dark and stormy morning of January 26, a large East India 
store-ship, the BriUtanty driven from her anchor in the Downs, 
fouled the bows of the Albemarle The Albemarle, lightly constructed, 
suffered heavy damage Her Captain’s first reaction was philosophic 
“All done m five rmnutes* We ought to be thankful we did not 
founder Such are the blessings of a sea hfe*’* Only to Locker did he 
add to a terse account of the accident the bitter words, “I was ordered 
for Foreign service ** Not until the middle of April was her Captain 
able to get the “old Albemarle** out of Portsmouth, upon what he 
described as “a damned voyage” He had been ordered to jom 
the Da’rlalifs (Captam Pringle) at Cork, and escort another convoy, 
tins time across the Atlantic What was worse, he bcheved that he 
might have to winter in the Americas Fnends whose opmion was 
valuable, “my Navy friends”, urged him to apply to Admiral 
Keppel for an exchange, which he would certamly get His surgeon, 
the eminent Mr Adair, brothcr-in-law to the new First Lord, might 
be prevailed upon to drop a hint He decided, however, that it 
would not be advisable to ask the new First Lord to cancel orders 
given by a violently mimical predecessor 

Wlnlc he waited for a wind at Portsmouth, an officer one year 
his senior, who had been very lucky at last, made a happy return 
attended by considerable popular enthusiasm Charles Pole, of the 
Success, another of the young men marked down by Locker as 
promising, and represented ui his portrait-gallery of pupils with a 
future, had captured tlie Santa Catalina, the largest frigate afloat, 
after an action off Cape Spartel, m which his seamanship had been, 
by general consent, as conspicuous as his daring But both, wrote his 
contemporary to Locker, were surpassed by the young officer’s 
modesty, wlicn called upon to give an account of the affair toPorts-- 
mouth audiences 
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The Albemarle had a tedious passage of ten days from Spithead to 
Cork Cove, where her consort, the Dcedalus, arrived the same mom- 
mg With their convoy of between thirty and forty vessels, they 
sailed on April 26, 1782, with a fair wmd, for the New World 
Eleven days later, at mght, in a hard gale and duck weather, some 
300 leagues to the westward of Cape Clear, the Albemarle parted 
from the Daedalus, and had not seen her or most of the convoy again 
when she anchored on May 27, m sight of a bleak and barren coast, 
with walls of brown rock, broken at frequent mtervals by deep 
fjords and large bays Nelson, whose view of Bn tarn’s semor colony 
did not extend to the mtenor, was not comphmentary “The en- 
trance of this harbour is so narrow that you cannot sail unless the 
wmd blows right out ” Tantahsmg rumours of an action fought 
between Rodney’s and De Grasse’s fleets m West Indian waters well 
known to him had reached Newfoundland He dismissed St John’s 
as “a disagreeable place”, and fretted at bemg kept there without 
news of Prmgle, whose orders had been to go upon Newfoundland 
station after seemg the Albemarle and convoy to the mouth of the St 
Lawrence However, he hoped that Prmgle had gone on to the 
westward, and with all m his own ship he was more than satisfied 
“They are all good Indeed, I am very well off” A couple of days 
later he got news overland that Pnngle and the rest of the fleet were 
in Capelm Bay, where he jomed them, and on July 2 the Albemarle 
arrived safely at the Isle of Bee, m the St Lawrence Nelson had 
only forty-eight hours m which to gam a pleasant first impression 
of a picturesque upper and lower town of predommantly French 
attractions, before sailmg on a cruise that lasted until late Septem- 
ber Durmg these months, on a station renowned for possibihties 
of pnze-money, he was lucky m takmg several prizes, but unlucky 
m that not a smgle one reached port One romantic and one thrill- 
mg mcident took place while he cruised off Cape Cod and 
Boston 

On July 14 the Albemarle captured an American fishing schooner, 
whose owner was almost home, with a cargo which represented 
nearly all his worldly possessions Nelson, who “imagmed we arc 
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just getting into the Gulf Stream, by its being so very squally , and 
who had no officer on board acquainted with the shoals of Boston 
Bay, ordered Mr. Nathaniel Carver, Master of the Harmony of 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, to come on board the Albemarle and 
undertake the duties of pilot The American obeyed widi speed and 
skill, and without a change of countenance When his task was com- 
pleted, Nelson made him a short speech, announcing that it was 
not the custom of English seamen to be ungrateful “I return your 
schooner, and with her this certificate of your good conduct ** This 
certificate, signed “Horatio Nelson*’, was duly framed and long 
a treasured exhibit of a Boston home A month later, when the 
Albemarle was again m Boston Bay, the coastal fog of a high summer 
mornmg parted to display, withm gunshot, four French sail-of-the- 
hnc and the Ins frigate — “part of M Vaudreuifs squadron, who 
gave us a pretty dance for between nine or ten hours” As all beat 
“poor Albemarle** in sailing, Nelson threw off the large ships by 
running boldly amongst the shoals of St George’s Bank The Ins 
still followed, but when the Albemarle shortened sail, and hove-to 
m defiance, out of sight of the hne-of-battle slups, the French 
frigate prudently retired and was seen no more 
By mid-September a new danger was threatenmg die Albemarle 
Ship’s company and officers ahke began to be conscious of muscular 
pams, spongy gums, bodily lassitude and corresponding mental 
depression The symptoms of scurvy were too familiar to the ex- 
perienced sailor of the eighteenth century, and Nelson resignedly 
gave the order to stand away for Quebec Since he had sailed agam 
from the St Lawrence within two days of his arrival there, without 
re-provisiomng, his men had enjoyed their last fresh meal at Ports- 
mouth on April 7, and for the last eight weeks he and his officers 
had been subsisting on salt beef At this propitious moment, the 
fearless Carver, of Plymouth, Massachusetts, made an unexpected 
reappearance alongside Determined not to be outdone m gener- 
osity by the English captain, he had brought off, at considerable 
personal risk, a present of four sheep, several crates of fowls, and a 
large quantity of fresh greens A contest of courtesy took place 
before the New Englander would consent to accept any payment 
from an officer who had learnt a lesson m dietetics, which he was 
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ever afterwards careful to impress on juniors No subsequent letter 
of Nelson records diat he ever agam contracted scurvy 

After he had seen his men mto hospital there, he was obhged to 
huger a month in the neighbourhood of Quebec The season was 
the lovchest of the Nordi American calendar, and much to his sur- 
prise, the bracing and mspirmg chmate of '‘Fair Canada” suited him 
perfectly He wrote home that he had never before known what 
“Health, that greatest of blessmgs,” could mean Although he knew 
that his expectation and wish were to return as soon as he could to 
England, he gave himself up whole-heartedly to the entertamment 
offered by an exhilarating community 

The belles of the balls at the Freemasons* Hall were Captain Miles 
Prentice’s daughter and her cousm, Mary, daughter of “Sandy” 
or “Saunders” Simpson, Provost-Marshal of the Garrison Miss 
Simpson, hymned by the poetasters of the Quebec Gazette as 
“Diana” on account of “her noble and majestic air”, was sixteen, of 
“heavenly charm**, and to be lovcher yet Nelson became “violently 
attached” 

He made other great new friends amongst “Quebecers of note”, 
not “Navy friends** — the Lymburners, the Davisons Alexander 

Davison was, like “Saunders” Simpson, a gentleman of Scottish 
ancestry, but he came from Northumberland He was a bachelor, 
aged thirty-three, a merchant and shipowner in the Canada trade, 
cultured, a man of parts and affairs At a house withm view of the 
harbour, he offered much hospitality to officers from home The 
season, the scene and “Diana** were combmmg to complete 
Nelson’s conquest, when the voice of duty called Suddenly, 
“arrives the Drake Sloop and Cockatrice cutter, with orders for tlie 
Transports to be fitted for the reception of Troops, and to be sent 
to New York, in consequence thereof, old Worth has given me 
orders to carry the Fleet to New York — a very pretty job at this 
late season of the year, for our sails are at this moment frozen to the 
yards” The remamder of this story has, hitherto, in biographies of 
Nelson, rested upon a smgle testimony 

On October 14, when the Albemarle had gone down the river 
from Orleans Island, ready for sea, Alexander Davison, walkmg on 
the beach, noticed her Captam returnmg to the harbour He greeted 
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lus young friend at the landing-stage, and asked, with some anxiety, 
the reason for his reappearance A brief and heated conversation 
followed, against a background of wooded heights in flammg 
autunm colours, dazzhng skies and frosted shipping Nelson 
divulged that after havmg made his farewells m Quebec, he had 
found himself irresistibly compelled to fly back to lay his heart and 
fortune at die feet of the lady who, for him, epitomised the charms 
of her country Davison, m sharp alarm, used the strongest argu- 
ments he could agauist this sudden resolution If the lady accepted 
Nelson’s heart and fortune, it must mean the close of a promising 
career The acquaintance was, as far as time was concerned, very 
slight The Provost-Marshal’s daughter, famed for her ‘‘accom- 
phshments” and aloof bearing, was but sixteen Nelson sadly lis- 
tened to reason, and, accompamed by Davison, returned to the 
Albemarle m Bee roads, whence he sailed for New York six days later 
He dropped anchor near Sandy Hook hghthouse, twenty miles 
south of the soudi end of Manhattan Island, on November ii, 
“with all my Fleet safe”, a fortunate record for the season A single 
letter from him dated “New York” exists, and his comments on the 
Enghsh society of the station were not flattering “Money is the 
great object here, nothing else is attended to ” From the moment 
that he set eyes upon a squadron of the West India fleet lying m New 
York harbour, his mind was made up This detachment of twelve 
sail-of-die-hnc liad taken part m Rodney’s action of April 12 — the 
Battle of the Saints — ^liad followed a division of the vanquished 
French fleet which had gone to refit m Boston, and would shortly 
be returmng to the Antilles The battle-scarred veterans from the 
soudi, riding at anchor off Sandy Hook, were under the command 
of Lord Hood 
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On a mid-November day of 1782, when Lord Hood’s flagship, 
the Barfleur, was lymg 111 the narrows off Staten Island, the nud- 
shipman who had the watch on deck saw a barge from Admiral 
Digby’s fleet come alongside A moment later he perceived “the 
meerest boy of a captam I ever beheld” The visitor’s dress also made 
him stare For his call upon Lord Hood, the Captain of the 
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marie had attired himself m a full-laced uniform, and a waistcoat 
with flaps, of surprisingly old-fashioned cut His lank fair hair was 
unpowdered, and his stiff Hessian pigtail was of extraordinary 
length The midshipman, who had never before had the pleasure of 
encountering such a combmation of youth and antiquity, could not 
imagme who this officer was, nor on what business he came His 
curiosity was satisfied when the Adimral presently introduced him 
to Captam Nelson, whose pleasant manner and the enthusiasm 
which he displayed when speakmg on professional subjects soon 
showed that here was “no common being’*, nor did Captain Nel- 
son neglect, on this auspicious occasion, to turn a correct phrase on 
his loyal attachment to the midshipman’s august father For if the 
name and bearing of Nelson had suggested nothing to Prince 
William Henry, Nelson, from the moment that he met the stare of 
those protuberant hght-blue eyes, set in that slightly cod-like but 
bronzed countenance of heavy features, liad very httle doubt as to 
the identity of the midshipman Prince William Henry, whose 
father was justifiably pleased with his look m the uniform of a 
Service described by His Majesty as “noble and most glorious”, was, 
at the age of seventeen, unmistakably a son of the House of Han- 
over, and a very fine lad He had not yet begun to put on weight, 
although he had already displayed the propensity for making 
long-winded unnecessary speeches which was an outstandmg char- 
acteristic of the Duke of Clarence and William IV He was not to 
prove an intelligent man, or valuable officer His early zeal for the 
Service, which Nelson remarked with so much pleasure, detcrioi- 
ated, in the opmion of later critics, into “morbid official activity”, 
while Nelson’s prophecy that he would be “a disciplinarian, and a 
strong one” was so lamentably fulfilled that lieutenants of spirit 
went to almost any length to avoid serving under His Royal High- 
ness But everyone who met tlie Sailor Prmce as midshipman was 
dehghted with him, and Nelson’s enthusiasm never waned To the 
Prince’s credit it must be noted that he appreciated Nelson long 
before he was a man of mark, kept all his letters and told him so, 
and at a period when Nelson was unemployed and not smiled upon 
at the Admiralty, wrote to him, “Never be alarmed, I will always 
stand your fi-iend ” 
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The result of Nelson’s call upon Lord Hood was of importance in 
his career, and there is evidence that he reahsed this He had taken 
the bold step of coming to ask an Admiral whom he had met once, a 
few days previously, for somethmg which he had long desired — **a 
better ship and a better station” On his arrival at Sandy Hook, 
Admiral Digby, Commander-in-Chief, had greeted him with the 
words, “You are come on a fine station for making prize-money”, 
to meet the startling reply, “Yes, sir, but the West Indies is the station 
for honour ” To return widiout delay to that “grand theatre of 
Actions” was Nelson’s object, and Lord Hood’s squadron was likely 
to sail within the week Fortunately he had not mistaken his moment 
or his man He presented himself with all the vigour and address he 
could muster, as “a candidate for a Line-of-Battlc Ship”, and the 
keen-faced, hook-nosed, self-reliant Admiral to whom he made this 
request did not suggest that he was being asked something impossible 
He said, without hesitation, that he would write to Adimral Digby 
and ask for Captam Nelson and the Albemarle Before partmg, he 
promised the meagre but alci t young officer of four-and-twenty, who 
preferred action to prize-money, “his friendship” Nelson’s ante- 
cedents were not unknown to him He had been well acquainted 
with the late Captain Suckling, both in the Service and as Member of 
Parliament for the borough of which Lady Hood’s father had been 
Mayor He must, also, have made his enquiries, for he presently 
told Prince William Henry that if he wished to ask any questions 
about naval tactics, the Captain of the Albemarle could give him as 
much mformation as any officer in the fleet — a surprising state- 
ment, since Nelson’s only experience of action had been on the 
Nicaraguan expedition, and he had never yet served with a fleet 
Events then moved quickly, as they must Admiral Digby was 
persuaded to part with an inferior frigate and a strange young 
officer who looked as if he needed prize-money but said he did not, 
and on November 22 die Albemarle sailed with Lord Hood’s 
squadron Nelson did not see the service for which he had hoped 
under Hood’s flag While the Admiral cruised off die west end of 
Hayti, ready to attack De Vaudreuil, the enemy went through the 
Mona passage between San Domingo and Puerto Rico, and to 
Nelson’s disgust was next heard of off Curasao “Where they are. 
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God knows Wc are all m the dark in this part of the world whether 
It is Peace or War ” The war was indeed almost finished Spam and 
America were ready for peace In France grim internal troubles were 
threatening 

The Albemarle, with a fine present of rum and cigars for Locker 
on board, which her Captain hoped that the Customs House would 
not seize, came into Portsmouth harbour on June 26, 1783 “After 
all my tossing about in various climates, here at last am I arrived, 
safe and sound I found orders for the Albemarle to be paid off at this 
place On Monday next I hope to be rid of her ’* On July 3 he saw 
the last of her, and a touching scene took place after he had made his 
farewells “The whole Shipps company offered, if I could get a Ship, 
to enter for her immediately ” The scene was remarkable, as 
well as touching, because at Spithcad the crews of several ships, 
being paid offm consequence of the peace, were proving mutinous 
Nelson proceeded to London, and for the first time took lodgings 
in the capital, where for a further three weeks he was fully employed 
on business connected with the officers and men of his unlamented 
frigate 

“My tmiL, ever since I arrived in Town, has been taken up in attempting 
to get the wages due to my good fellows for various Ships they have served 
in the war The disgust of Seamen to the Navy is all owing to die infemdl 
plan of turning them over from Ship to Ship, so that men cannot be at- 
tached to their officers or the officers care twopence about them “ 

Lord Hood in London did not forget a young officer of vivid 
quality whom he had fancied at Sandy Hook On July ii he took 
Nelson to a letfce at St James’s, and presented him to his sovereign, 
who had a very kind word for a friend of Pnnee William, followed 
by a command for Captain Nelson to come to Windsor to take 
leave of the Sailor Prince, who was about to embark upon an 
educative Continental tour 

Fresh from his first attendance at Court, still m the full-dress 
uniform of his rank, Nelson went to dine with a friend m Lincoln’s 
Inn Alexander Davison, back from Quebec, was as comfortably 
lodged in London as he had been on the banks of the St Lawrence 
While the traffic of London at peace, on a late summer’s day of 
1783, sounded afar. Nelson began to consider with his most 
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interesting fnend outside the Service the problem of the future 
Davison Jiad political aspirations, and money Nelson knew that 
he had closed the war without a fortune, he trusted that he had 
closed It without a speck on his character After his very satisfac- 
tory reception at Court this mormng, he beheved that this must 
be so 

But before he could relax, he had to beg leave to shed his “iron- 
bound*’ full-dress uniform coat Davison produced a dressmg- 
gown They then talked until die sun went down 



Chapter III 
1783-1787 

{cL'tat 24-28) 

‘SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY’ 

I 

H oratio nelson, landing at Calais at 10 30 a m on Thurs- 
day, October 23, 1783, after an easy passage of three and a half 
hours from Dover, was amused to discover that Monsieur Grand- 
sire, at whose inn he breakfasted, was the son of Hogarth’s landlady 
The young sea-officer was, like most young men of his day, familiar 
with engravings of “Calais Gate”, and with Sterne’s Sentimental 
Journey Indeed, in his first long descuptive letter to Locker he com- 
pared his experiences with tliosc of Sterne, tliough he had as yet no 
incidents at all sentimental to report 

He had not passed through an English summer without contract- 
ing one of his heavy colds Nevertheless, the north of France was 
his choice for the winter He had heard too much of the tiresome 
scenes that took place when one of His Majesty’s ships commanded 
by an officer who knew no language but his own captured a prize 
(“Boatswain’s mate, pass the word for any man who can speak 
French to come aft on the quarter-deck ”) It was even worse when 
the papers of a foreign vessel needed examination, for a seaman who 
liad picked up some French or Spanish very likely could not read it 
Besides, French was an accomplishment expected m high society 
His first application to their Lordships, for six months’ leave of 
absence to go into France “on my private occasions”, mentioned the 
town of Lisle as his goal Mr Stephens, Secretary to the Admiralty, 
who was receivmg many similar letters, failed to reply, and Nelson, 
after a week’s wait, wrote agam, having during the interval 
made his arrangements When the desired permission came he had 
nodiing left to do except pick up his travellmg companion James 
Macnamara, messmate of days m Sir Peter Parker’s flagship, 
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recommended St Omcr “Mac*\ who had the advantage of his 
friend in that he could make himself understood by French natives, 
said darkly that if an Englishman settled in a town where there were 
English, he might find life very difficult, but Nelson had heard that 
St Omer was ‘'a dirty, nasty town” — a thing which he could well 
bchevc after his first whiffof Calais After performing a perfunctory 
tour of tliat historic city, and dining, they ordered a post-chaise, and 
prepared to embark for the interior When the post-chaisc arrived, 
with a flourish, at Monsieur Grandsire’s doors. Nelson had another 
wary smile at French taste The htde postillions, m their large jack- 
boots, cut most ridiculous figures , the horses which they drove with 
so much imprecation seemed to a quiet English eye to resemble rats 
The officers entered their equipage, and immediately made two 
discoveries which, taken 111 conjunction, were serious Chaises, in 
France, possessed no springs, and roads were “generally paved, like 
London streets” The young gentlemen were “pretty well shook 
together” by the time that they had covered two posts and a half, 
and by no means mclined to push on to Montreuil-en-Mcr, another 
forty-five miles, at a pace which they calculated not to exceed four 
miles an hour “Marquees” had an elegant sound They decided to 
spend the night there, and presently drew up at the solitary mii of a 
small village, situated in dumb, dark country, of salt-laden airs, 
notably remote and melancholy on an early autumn evening 
“ 'Inn’ they called it — I should have called it a pig-stye We were 
shown into a room with two straw beds, and, with great difficulty, 
they mustered up clean sheets, and gave us two pigeons for supper, 
upon a dirty cloth and wooden-handlcd knives O what a transition 
from happy England*” But bemg both five-and-twenty, on holi- 
day, and determmed not to be upset by trifles, they enjoyed a good 
laugh, and, going to bed, slept very soundly Next morning. Mar- 
quise having no charms to detain them, they set out with first day- 
light for Boulogne, which they found packed with Enghsh, but 
mostly of a type with whom other English would not wish to make 
closer acquaintance Nelson thought that the excellence and cheap- 
ness of the wme with which he was served at breakfast might 
account for the presence of most of these countrymen 
A week later, safely fixed in the place which “Mac” had always 
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favoured, he bought Chambaud’s Grammar of the French Tongue, on 
the title-page of which he wrote neatly, “Horatio Nelson began to 
learn the French language on the first of November, 1783’* He 
never succeeded 

By late December, he was softly humming — 

‘‘But when a lady's in the case, 

All other things, they must give place ” 

His address, as he had instructed Locker, was ** Monsieur Nelson, 
chez Madame Lamourte, St Omer^n-Artot$\ and St Omer was all 
and more than “Mac” had promised It had many old houses, in- 
clining heavily above harbour and canal, but also plenty of well- 
paved, well-lighted streets of good shops, m which a number of 
cheerful English were visible, and even two sea-officers, to whom he 
took the violent mstmctive dislike characteristic of travelhng Eng- 
lish for unmtroduced compatriots Captains Ball and Shephard 
(for he knew their names, although they had not troubled to call) 
had adopted the effeminate French addition of epaulettes to their 
umform, a thing which made him thmk (qmte mistakenly as events 
proved) that he should dislike diem very much if he did get to know 
them To find good lodgings with a pleasant French family had 
been quite easy, and the MesdemoiseUes La Mourie, one of whom 
made the lodgers* breakfast and the other their tea, were always 
ready to play a game of cards m the evening, after the officers* din- 
ner had been sent m by the traiteur But until Nelson learnt to address 
them in their own tongue, his acquaintance with diesc sirens must 
be confined to nods and becks and wreathed smiles, for they showed 
not the slightest intention of ever understanding English Rem- 
forced in his resolution “I must learn French’*, he restricted his 
Enghsh visiting list to two names Mr Massmgberd was brother of 
an officer whom he had known m the Lowestoffe Mr Andrews, a 
clergyman, was blessed with the large number of ohve-branches 
usual for a person of his period and means After several visits, 
Nelson was still hazy as to how many children of what sexes there 
were m the maison Andrews He was clear about three only — a naval 
son, George, and two grown-up daughters, “about twenty years of 
age”, who played and sang whenever he was mvited to dme. These 
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young ladies had “such accomplishments’^ that Nelson felt sure that 
had he been a milhonaire he would instantly have offered for the 
elder, who was, besides, a beauty “I must take care of my heart, I 
assure you ” However, as she could have no fortune, and his in- 
come was at present “by far too small to think of marriage”, such 
dreams were vain He was “very happy 111 tlie acquaintance”, and 
there the matter must end Soon, French, in spite of perseverance 
and patience (of which he feared he had a small stock), went on but 
slowly, and as the winter days shortened, and frost set in, his 
thoughts and steps tended with dusk to turn more and more often 
towards an English parlour m a French provincial town, where the 
exile was sure of a warm fire and a welcome The clergyman parent, 
the naval brother, the young ladies seated at the mstrument all 
spoke to lum of home, and he presently got sad news from home 
His sister Anne had died — “at Bath, after a nme days’ illness It 
was occasioned by commg out of the ballroom immediately after 
dancing,” he told Locker, addmg that his sister had been in her 
twenty-first year She had, m fact, been twenty-three, but Nelson 
was always polite where a lady’s age was concerned 

On January 14. he addressed a long letter to Uncle Sucklmg, 
begmmng 

‘^Therc arrives m general a time m a man’s life (that lias friends) that 
either they place him in life in a situation that makes his application for any- 
thing further unnecessary, or give him help m a pecumary way if they can 
afford It, and he deserves it That critical moment m my life has now ar- 
rived ” [He had discovered that Miss Andrews was not absolutely penniless 
she had a small fortune] 1,000 I understand The whole income 1 

possess docs not exceed ^130 per amiuni Now 1 must come to the point 
WiU you, if I should marry, allow me a hundred a year, until my mcome is 
mcreased to that sum either by employment or any other way ? A very few 
years will, I hope, turn somethmg up, if my friends will but exert them- 
selves If you will not give me the above sum annually, to make me happy 
for life, will you exert y ourself cither with Lord North or Mr Jenkinson, 
for to get me a guardship, or some appomtment in a public office, where the 
attendance of the principal is not necessary, and of which they must have a 
number to dispose of > 

“If nothing IS done for me, I know not what I have to trust to Life is not 
worth living without happiness, and I care not where I may linger out a 
miserable existence 

“I am prepared to hear your refusal, and have fixed my resolution if that 
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should happen, but in every situation I shall be a well wisher to you and to 
all your family, and pray that they nor you may never know the pangs 
which at this instant tear my heart 

“God bless you, and assure yourself that I am your most affectionate and 
dutiful nephew, Horatio Nelson ” 

Mr Suckling noted his compliance on the back of this letter, but 
by the time it reached him, Nelson was already m London Such a 
sudden change of plans demands some explanation 

2 

The General Election of 1784 has not been much mentioned m 
biographies of Nelson He was under orders for the Leeward Islands 
by the time that polling took place, and already by the end of 
January hotly announced m a letter to his brother William that he 
“had done with politics” But there is no doubt tliat for a few hectic 
days m the middle of this month he was bitten with the idea of 
standing for Parliament Nor was his mtercst m politics suddenly 
conceived, or as easily killed as he declared in his first disappoint- 
ment Eleven years later he was sufficiently attracted by a tentative 
approach from some political luminary to suggest that H M S 
Agamemnon should be summoned home, m order that he might 
present himself as a candidate But by that time he had learnt much 
His account of his public services did not lack colour His list of 
sponsors was impressive and strictly cn regie — as far as family went, 
the Duke of Portland, via his kmsman Lord Walpole, profession- 
ally, Lord Hood, Admiral Cornwallis, Lord Hugh Conway 
Conversations with Sir Gilbert Elliot had seemed to show him the 
principal patriotic characters rearranged In 1795 he was certain that 
he must stand in “the real Whig mterest” In 1784, Mr Pitt, exactly 
and rousmgly, expressed Ins political opinions, and Mr Pitt was said 
to be throwmg his net wide Nothing came of eidier project 

When he arrived suddenly m London, he gave correspondents 
several reasons for his return He told Locker, “some httle matters in 
my Accounts obliged me to come over” To Ins brother William 
he wrote that he needed the advice of good London physicians He 
also presented himself m the unexpected guise of man-about-town 
“My time has been so much taken up by running at the rmg of 
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pleasure London has so many charms that a man’s time is wholly 
taken up ” But m the first week of January, seated in Ins St Omer 
lodgings wrestling witli the problem of Miss Andrews, he had 
realised that Parliament might be dissolved at any moment ‘ J hope 
It will, that the people may have an opportunity of sending men 
that will support their interests ” Acting on the idea that “out of 
sight, out of mind” may work conversely, he had come over to 
pursue a possibility which cannot have been entirely illusory He 
caught a violet cold on arrival and made it worse attending a lev^e 
at St James’s He “danced attendance” in other influential circles 
He applied for an interview with the First Lord, who asked him 
whether he wished to be employed, to which he could only 
answer “yes” Lord Hood, who was himself thinking of standmg, in 
the event of a dissolution, was much more encouraging He at once 
invited the young aspirant with a feverish cold to dine at 12, Wim- 
pole Street, and after that first dinner said “that his house was always 
open to me, and that the oftener I came the happier it would make 
him” Soon “Brother William” and Locker came to hear more, to 
receive daily bulletins (“to-mght the ministry will try their strength 
I shall not conclude my letter till late, as perhaps I may hear how 
matters arc hkely to go”), very warm opinions on Mr Fox and “a 
turbulent faction that are striving to ruin their Country”, and 
eulogies of Mr Pitt, together with instructions to William to vote 
for him at Cambridge Nelson and his young friends hoped “to un- 
kennel Fox at Westminster”, in which they were disappointed 
Who these friends were, except that they talked good rank party 
stuff, and that he met them at the houses of Lord Hood (for whom 
they were already canvassing, “although not openly”) and Captain 
Kingsmill (who was “looking out for a Seat”), is not disclosed 
Captam Kingsmill, bom Brice, who had taken the name of liis lady 
when she inherited the estates of her grandfather, found a seat 
Unfortunately for Nelson, all his family connections, in this hey- 
day of nepotism, were Walpole — “the merest set of Cyphers — m 
Public affairs, I mean As to your having enlisted under the 
banners of the Walpoles,” he told William, who was still hoping 
for a Walpole hving, “you might as well have enlisted under those 
of my grandmother ” 
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By the last day of January, Nelson’s pretensions had received 
their quietus “Let who will get in, I shall be left out ” He left town 
as abruptly as he had arrived, and spoke of spending the winter in 
Norfolk, where “poor little Kate is learning to ride, that she may be 
no trouble to us” He was waiting for a fair wind for the Lesser 
Antilles by the time that the results of the Westminster Election con- 
vulsed London, and Lord Hood, who had also been the son of a 
simple country clergyman, was returned at the head of die poll But 
the political connections of “the greatest sea-ofScer I ever knew” 
had always been valuable He had entered life under the patronage 
of the Grenvilles, the Lytteltons and the Pitts However, if his 
friends would not get Nelson a seat, they could get him a ship He 
was appointed to the Boreas, another 28-gun frigate, on March 18. 
Durmg the interval he had found himself “pulled down most 
astonishingly” He had considered returning to France, “to many 
charming women, but no charming woman will return with me” 
This sounds as if a refusal from Miss Andrews may have been the 
chief reason for his flight from St Omcr, but it is as likely that he 
left her full of hope, and gave up dreams of matrimony and a 
political career together He took her younger brother George to 
sea with him in the Boreas, so he must have been in friendly com- 
munication with the family after his departure 

Whatever the circumstances of his double disappointment, he 
prepared to sail for the Leeward Isles m an unusually bitter mood. 
Even William had been surprised at his getting a ship when so many 
officers were unemployed “You ask,” wrote Horatio crushingly,. 
“by what interest did I get a Ship ? I answer, having served with 
credit was my recommendation to Lord Howe, First Lord at the 
Admiralty Anything in reason that I can ask, I am sure of getting 
from his justice ” He was having to take William with him “Come 
when you please, I shall be ready to receive you Bring your canoni- 
cals and sermons Do not bring any Burnham servants ” He was, 
as he expressed it, to be “pretty well filled with lumber” on this 
voyage “I am asked to carry out Lady Hughes and her family — a 
very modest request, I think , but I cannot refuse, so I must put up 
with the inconvenience and expense ” Also the ship was “full of 
young midshipmen, and everybody is asking me to take someone 
N— 4 
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cr other'' He could not refuse to take Lady Hughes, because she was 
the wife of the Admiral commanding at the Leeward Islands 

The Boreas^ said to be a very fine frigate, well officered and 
manned, was lying in Long Reach, ready to sail, when he went 
down to take possession of her His troubles began at once 

‘*On Mond'iy, April 12th, we sailed at daylight, just after high water The 

d d Pilot — It makes me swear to think of it — ran the Ship aground, 

wh( re she lay with so little water that the people could walk round her till 
next hiGih water That night, and part of the next day, we lay below the 
Non with a hard gale of wind and snow, Tuesday I got into the Downs, 
on Wednesday I got mto a quarrel with a Dutch Indiaman who had Eng- 
lishmen on board, which we settled, after some difficulty The Dutchman 
has made a complaint against me, but the Admiralty, fortunately have 
approved my conduct in the business, a thing they are not very guilty of 
where there is a likelihood of a scrape ” 

Lady Hughes and party joined the ship from Portsmouth, and 
Nelson, crossed m love and done with politics, found that 111 ad- 
dition to a large and rustic elder brother, over thirty mothers' dar- 
lings, or rejects, and an Admiral's lady who never stopped talking, 
he was to take charge of a sugary debutante For Lady Hughes had a 
daughter, and it instantly became sufficiently obvious that the poor 
^‘Rosy” was being taken to the Leeward Islands for no other object 
than to find a husband The Captain of the Boreas came first on 
Lady Hughes’s list, but if he would not offer, almost any other 
gentleman, even Ins parson brother, would serve The methods of 
Lady Hughes were crude, but she was not blind to the agonising 
fact that an adored child brought scarcely anytlnng except youth 
to market Nelson saw that ‘'the mother will be the handsomer in a 
few years" His methods also were crude After his first terrifying 
vision of the amorphous "Rosy" he hastened to Portsmouth, lured 
steeds and invited another young lady for an expedition on Portsea 
Common Retribution came swiftly and painfully The "black- 
guard horse" bolted, and “earned me round all the Works mto 
Portsmouth, by the London gates, through the Town out at the 
gate that leads to the Common, where there was a waggon in the 
road" Nelson flung himself from his steed, “unluckily upon hard 
stones", and "to crown all”, the young lady, whose horse had 
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emulated his, was saved by a total stranger “from the destruction 
she could not have avoided” 

Three weeks later Locker received a letter, franked by Kingsmill, 
now Member for Tregony, who had scribbled on the back, ''Nel- 
son’s last, I imagine , he sailed to-day He is a very good young man, 
and I wish him every enjoyment of life” But as yet tlic very good 
young man was not enjoying life at all As the Boreas pursued, in 
increasingly pleasant weather, that slow course towards sunlit isles 
of which Lady Hughes nourished such high hopes, the poor lady 
became increasingly proprietary She felt proprietary in a frigate 
whicli her husband had commanded in ’63 , she maddened Nelson by 
calling his ship **dear Boreas'' On a sheet of paper, headed “Walking 
the Boreas quarter-deck on the 30th May, 1784 at 7 in the evening”, 
he jotted down a list of her passengers and officers “Lady Hughes, 
Miss Hughes, Captain Nelson, Lieutenants Wallace and Dent” (he 
spelt Wallis, who was a stranger, wrongly), “James Jameson, 
Master, Reverend Mr Nelson, Masters Mates, Bromwich and 
Powers 

Cupid’s darts, so anxiously awaited by Lady Hughes, began to 
fly about, but not m the right direction Before the voyage was done 
It was apparent, even to her austere Captain, tliat both Lieutenants 
of the Boreas and her Scottish Surgeon were paying great attention 
to the Purser’s wife But for her attendant “specimen of English 
beauty”, he would not have disliked Lady Hughes He saw 
that the couple really were “very pleasant good people” They 
were not sea-sick, and they were delighted with his ship Lady 
Hughes, for her part, long after she had given up hopes of such a 
relationship, continued to feel maternal affection for a young man 
obviously designed by nature to be a good husband and father, and 
years later, following a meeting with a brother-m-law of the hero 
at Bath, she felt impelled to send Mr Matcham a line on the subject 
of Captam Nelson’s “infinite kindness and goodness of heart dis- 
played in his management of his many young midslnpmen He 
every day went into the schoolroom, and saw them do their nautical 
business, and at twelve o’clock he was always the first on deck, with 
his quadrant ” Naturally, not all the thirty “younkers” were bold 
boys 
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“The timid, he never rebuked, but always wished to show them he 
desired nothing of them that he would not instantly do himself, and I have 
known him say, ‘Well, sir, I am going a race to the mast-head, and beg I 
may meet you there* No denial could be given to such a wish, and the poor 
fellow instantly began his march Captain Nelson never took the least 
notice with what alacrity it was done, but when they met in the top, in- 
stantly began speaking in the most cheerful manner, and saymg how much 
a person was to be pitied that could fancy there was any danger, or even 
any thmg disagreeable in the attempt After this excellent example, I have 
seen the timid youth lead another, and rehearse his captain*s words ” 

The thirty midshipmen included, as well as her own son, a 
Maurice Suckling, a distant cousin of the Captain, and she little 
knew that while she beamingly noted die stiff young bachelor’s 
astute and humane treatment of “the young gentlemen who have 
the happiness of being on his quarter-deck”, he was gloomily re- 
cording that he could not as yet make much of cither Maurice 
William or the Admiral’s son 

During the evening of June 14 “the usual pastimes on Crossing 
the Line were observed Old Neptune came on board and received 
the customary fine”, and the Captain seized the opportumty to give 
a straight talk to his officers and men on the inevitable results of 
failing to pay due respect to diet and hygiene in the tropics Twelve 
days later the Boreas anchored m Carlisle Bay, Barbados, and Nelson 
found himself Senior Captain and Second-in-Command on the 
station 

3 

He was not at first sight favourably impressed by the Leeward 
Islands, and in his present mood was inclined to be ruthless in com- 
ment and act He reported to the Commander-in-Chief, and found 
Sir Richard Hughes (whose chosen instrument was the violin) 
“tolerable, but I do not like him, he bows and scrapes too much for 
me” Sir Richard, at five-and-fifty, was not a figure for whom it was 
possible to indulge hero-worship He had lost the sight of an eye, 
but not in action The disability was the result of an accident with a 
table-fork, when attempting to kill a cockroach He lived in a 
boarding-house in Barbados “not much m the style of a British 
Admiral” He was a baronet, his father and grandfather had botli 
for many years, been Commissioner at Portsmouth, his lady had 
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been a great-niccc of the celebrated Sir Hans Sloane Nelson, who 
had taken great pains on the voyage that the AdmiraFs lady should 
appear m due state, felt miserably that the Hugheses failed to present 
themselves with the prestige suitable to their position The unavoid- 
able sequel to such behaviour was apparent to his critical eye 
Between tliem, the Hugheses, the climate and the piping days of 
peace were producing dire effects upon an unpopular station “The 
Squadron is cursedly out of tunc ” 

The Rev William Nelson was the first victim of the climate 
Three months of the Leeward Islands sufficed for him Both the 
Collmgwood brothers were on the station, but Cuthbert, the only 
officer for whom Nelson could feel both affection and regard, was 
at the moment of his arrival away at Grenada Another old mess 
mate, little Charlie Sandys, whom he had known and liked as a 
merry, laughing lieutenant, had developed a faihng not uncommon 
m exiles “I am sorry to say that he goes through a regular course of 
claret every day ” Soon poor Sandys, enamoured of a young lady of 
Antigua, whose beauty struck him speechless, but who had the 
sense to refuse him consistently, was “between Bacchus and Venus, 
scarcely ever thoroughly in his senses I am very sorry for him, 
for his heart is good, but he is not fit to command a Man-of-War “ 
Dismissing Sandys, with the expectation that the next hurricane 
months would carry him off, and the remainder of his fellow officers 
as “geesc“ and “a sad set”, Nelson turned to the one bright spot m 
his existence “Was it not for Mrs Moutray, who is very very good 
to me, I should almost hang myself at this infernal hole ” The lady 
who bore this unmclodious name was the wife of the Commissioner 
at Antigua She was much younger than her husband, her family 
consisted of a single son, aged eleven, destined for the Service She 
had leisure, accomplishments and the most distinguished manners 
ever observed by an impressionable officer who had at present “no- 
body I can make a confidant of” She did not disturb his lacerated 
heart by any resemblance to Miss Andrews, who had been a beauty, 
but, as he realised now, an tngenue The Commissioner and lady 
offered Nelson hospitality at “Windsor” while the Boreas was paint- 
ing He at once conceived for Mrs Moutray one of those perfectly 
hopeless, desperately respectful passions, as common amongst 
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young exiles as the habit contracted by Sandys “Her cq^ual I never 
SaW m any country or in any situation ” And this sentimental 
journey had amongst its fascinations for the young romantic the 
fact tliat It was doomed from the first Commissioner Moutray s 
licalth was weak Sooner or later he must go home ‘I really am an 
April day, happy on her account, but truly grieved if I only consider 
myself This sentimental journey lasted eight months She sailed, 
eventually, in March, and in May be revisited the house on the hill 
above English Harbour where he had spent his ‘'happiest days in 
this world’’, and indulged the pathetic fallacy “E’en the trees 
drooped their heads ” A certain tamarind, hallowed by some lofty 
memory, had possessed sufficient sensibility to die “All was melan- 
choly, the road is covered with thistles, let them grow I shall never 
pull one of them up By this time I hope she is safe m old England 
Heaven’s choicest blessings go with her ” 

It may be guessed that after the exit of Mrs Moutray the stage 
was set for the entry of Mrs Horatio Nelson, and that almost any 
lady of reasonable discretion and attractions might hope to play 
that part She had made her first apologetic appearance within a 
few days of his saying farewell, “with a heavy heart”, to her pre- 
decessor, and It was hard upon her that she must begin to play with 
a partner preoccupied by professional trouble, and against a noise of 
distant but furious dispute, winch gave the tropical scene an addi- 
tionally uneasy, headachey air 


4 

About the time that Horatio Nelson decided that “the Admiral 
and all about him arc great mimics”, Sir Richard Hughes began to 
be certain that m his new Senior Captain he had a trouble-maker 
There was a whiff of trouble when the Boreas was not properly 
saluted on beating into Fort Royal Bay, Martinique On his arrival 
in English Harbour, Antigua, on February 5, 1785, Nelson received a 
second and worse shock The Latona was lying there with a broad 
pendant hoisted He addressed himself to Commissioner Moutray, 
who proved to possess a memorandum from Sir Richard, authoris- 
ing him to act as Commander-m-Chief on the station during the 
absence of a senior officer “Until you are in commission I cannot 
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obey any order I receive from you/* said Nelson “I know of no 
superior officers beside the lords commissioned of the Admiralty, 
and my seniors on the post list ** He wrote to Sir Richard twice, and 
to the Secretary to the Admiralty He felt himself on firm ground, 
as an officer must retire from the active list and be placed on half- 
pay before he could be appointed Commissioner of a Dockyard 
Sir Richard also wrote home, and the result of this skirmish was 
that their Lordships informed Captain Nelson, “he ought to have 
submitted his doubts to the Commander-m-Chief on the station, in- 
stead of having taken upon Jiimscif to controll the exercise of the 
functions of his Appointment** Their Lordships were clearly sup- 
porting a senior officer 

His next difference with his Commander-in-Chicf (which, since 
an answer from home took three months, overlapped his first) was 
far more serious It had, indeed, been brewing from the moment of 
his arrival Correspondence on the subject had begun with the New 
Year, and it was to embroil him with every authority in the islands 
Sir Richard had been induced to waive the Navigation Laws in re- 
spect to vessels of the United States trading m the islands “His easy 
temper”, said Nelson politely, “had made him the dupe of some artful 
people ** The Admiral’s compliance suited nearly every prominent 
planter, merchant and Customs House official on the station, but not, 
as Nelson pointed out, “the interests of Great Britain” Sir Richard 
behaved in character throughout this weary business When first ap- 
proached by Nelson and Cuthbert Collingwood, he hedged He had 
no instructions from home Nelson told him that this was “very odd, 
as every captam of a man-of-war was furnished with the Statutes of 
the Admiralty, in which was the Navigations Act He said he 
had never seen the Book ” On being presented with a copy, he 
“seemed convinced” He had “never seen or noticed** the Act be- 
fore, but would now issue an order that the Navigation Laws 
should be enforced “In December, to my astonishment**. Nelson 
received contrary instructions Sir Richard, after nearly two 
months* release from the company of his emphatic Senior Captain, 
had taken “good advice*’ After mature consideration, he required 
his officers not to hinder what was going on “Let the residents of 
the various Islands decide the various cases ” On finding that Nelson 
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was not prepared to do this, indeed was going to defy such instruc- 
tions, he sourly washed his hands of him, with a nervous reminder 
that he would get himself “into a scrape” Nelson stated his views at 
length, on paper, to Sir Richard, to the Admiralty, again and again, 
and to Lord Sydney, Secretary of State (‘'My name most prob- 
ably IS unknown to your lordship, but my character as a man, I trust 
will bear the strictest investigation I stand for myself, no great con- 
nexion to support me if inclined to fall ”) He also wrote anxiously, 
for professional advice, to Uncle Suckling, “a person that has been 
in the Customs House since a boy” In the last resort, when his 
situation did begin, as Sir Richard liad prophesied, to look very 
ugly, he addressed a humble memorial to the Kmg’s Most Excellent 
Majesty “I had no alternative to save myself from being ruined ” 
The news of what he was about soon spread, and he found him- 
self ostracised by the society of the islands Supported by Cuthbert 
Collingwood, he visited the Governor, who began by explaming 
that he was all for suppressing the illegal trade, but his difficulties 
were many Americans putting into port would produce wonderful 
excuses, swear, “even as the sea-phrase is, ‘through a nine inch plank* 
that their vessel leaked, or liad sprung a mast Then the Customs 
grant a permit to land a part or whole of their cargo to pay expenses, 
under which permits they land innumerable cargoes ” Governor 
Shirley, relishing the probable results of Captain Nelson’s action as 
little as his Admiral, said at some moment during their interview 
that “Old Generals were not m the habit of taking advice from 
young gentlemen”, to which Nelson replied, “I have the honour, 
sir, of being as old as the Prime Minister of England, and think my- 
self as capable of commanding one of His Majesty’s Ships as that 
Minister is of governing the State ” (Mr Pitt was still his idol ) As 
he expected, he was able to deal with Governor Shirley, but the 
abuse continued It was at this point in the struggle that, being upon 
a cruise to St Kitts and Nevis, he, and Wilfred Collingwood acting 
undci his orders, turned back every American m sight, and havmg 
given four vessels lying in Nevis roads forty-eight hours’ warning 
to hoist their proper colours and depart, seized them The fat was 
then m the fire Sir Richard regretfully gave up the idea of sending 
another cap tarn to supersede Nelson and court-mar tialhng his dis- 
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obedient junior He “stood neuter” “I am sure of casting my 
gentlemen”, said Nelson calmly, and he was right But a new dan- 
ger awaited him When the American masters went on shore they 
were met by an attorney primed by the furious inhabitants of Nevis, 
who had clubbed together and raised a sufficient sum for the ships’ 
owners to sue Nelson for assault and imprisonment Forty thousand 
pounds was mentioned as the sum claimed for damages A marine 
had been on sentry duty at the cabin door while their evidence was 
taken, he was represented as “a man with a drawn sword”, who had 
put them in terror of their lives To avoid arrest, Nelson was obliged 
to stay in the Boreas for eight weeks, until the trial came on At- 
tempts to serve writs on him were frustrated by Lieutenant Wallis 
The end of the story came three months later, when orders arrived 
from England that the costs of Captain Nelson’s defence were to be 
paid by the Treasury By the same packet came congratulations to 
Sir Richard Hughes and the officers under his command for their 
activity and zeal in protecting the commerce of Great Britain 
“Don’t let me forget,” added Nelson, detailing the saga to Locker, 
“the President of Nevis offered, in Court, to become my bail for 
^10,000 if I chose to suffer the arrest He told them I had only done 
my duty, and although he suffered more m proportion than any of 
them, he could not blame me ” In the last paragraph of a letter 
which covers four and a half pages of close print, he tantalisingly 
mentions, “I think I have found a woman who will make me 
happy ” 


5 

Mr John Richardson Herbert, President of the Council of the 
Island of Nevis, generally referred to by his family as “the Presi- 
dent”, or “Mr H ”, and by his acquaintance as “the Governor” or 
“Governor Herbert”, was a character ripe for the pen of Sir Walter 
Scott, Miss Austen, Mr Thackeray and, in his more despotic 
moments, even Miss Barrett of Wimpole Street 
Nevis, viewed from the sea, resembled a highly coloured illustra- 
tion of a treasure-island m a child’s picture-book It was almost 
circular, and its lower slopes displayed the sharp green of the sugar- 
cane, fringed by groves of coconut Its comcal summit, of a much 
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darker blue than the surrounding waters, was continually capped by 
the snow-white clouds which had reminded Columbus of the 
Mountains of Nieves, in Spam Montpelier, a large white house, 
guarded by pillars without, and within closely shuttered against 
West Indian glare, furnished by an owner to whom expense was no 
object, at a date when fashion expressed itself in terms of much gild- 
ing, crystal, floral brocade and polish, was the finest residence m 
an island measuring only eight miles by six and a quarter, but un- 
equalled m products of tlie luxury trade 

Nelson, who first visited the President in January 1785, was 
naturally impressed “Herbert is very rich and very proud Ah 
though his income is immense, yet his expenses must be great, as 
his house is open to all strangers and he entertains most hospitably ” 

The President of Nevis was a widower He was not at present on 
good terms with his only child, Martha, who intended to marry Mr 
Andrew Hamilton of the island His household mcluded, in addi- 
tion to innumerable faithful blacks, a fluctuating number of nieces 
(who “came out” upon long visits and generally married), and an 
invalid sister, “Miss Sarah” Nelson brought one of the nieces with 
him on his second trip to Nevis — Miss Parry Herbert, also niece to 
the Governor of Barbados, David Parry (“They trust any young 
lady with me, being an old-fashioncd fellow ”) There was also a 
permanent niece who at the time of his first two visits was absent 
staying with friends in St Kitts “Dear Fanny”, whom the President 
mentioned portentously as being “as dear to him as a child, perhaps 
dearer,” kept house for a man “who must have his own way in 
everything” — no easy task She was a young widow, and a par- 
ticularly fine boy of five, who occupied the echoing nurseries of 
Montpelier, was her property Nelson heard of her, and she also 
heard of Nelson For that species of white magic which sometimes 
informs a female that she has met the future parmer of a beloved 
relative, caused yet another of the nieces to include the following 
paragraphs m a letter to Mrs Nisbet 

**Wc have at last seen the Captain of the Boreas, of whom so much has 
been said 

“He came up, just before dinner, much heated, and was verv silent, yet 
seemed, according to the old adage, to dunk the more He declmed drmkmg 
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any wmc, but after dinner, when the President, as usual, gave the following 
toasts, ‘the Kmg’, ‘the Queen and Royal Family’, and ‘Lord Hood’, this 
strange man regularly filled his glass, and observed that those were always 
bumper toasts with him, which havmg drank, he umformly passed the 
bottle, and relapsed into his former taciturnity 

“It was impossible, during this visit, for any of us to make out his real 
character, there was such a reserve and sternness m his behaviour, with 
occasional sallies, though very transient, of a superior mind Being placed 
by him, I endeavoured to rouse his attention by showing him all the civil- 
ities in my power, but I drew out little more than ‘Yes* and ‘No* 

“If )ou, Fanny, had been there, wc think you would have made some- 
thmg of him, for you have been in the hibit of attending to these odd sort 
of people ” 

Two months passed before Nelson’s frigate was again to be seen 
in Charlestown harbour, and again by a chance he missed Mrs 
Nisbet He arrived too early on the morning of March ii In the 
character of chaperon to the lively Miss Parry Herbert, he had 
hastened his cliarge up from H M S Boreas to the shelter of her 
uncle’s roof The travellers arrived to find a West India house still 
asleep While the new niece from home ran upstairs to announce 
herself, Nelson waited in a room next to that prepared for break- 
fast Children, as well as sea-officers, stir early He presently found 
himself regarded by a very bright pair of dark eyes “Good God*” 
ejaculated the President to his household, when lie appeared late at 
the breakfast-table, having completed a toilet interrupted by the 
necessity of descending to greet an early caller, “Good God* If I 
did not find that great little man of whom everybody is so afraid, 
playing in the next room, under the dining-table^ with Mrs Nisbet’s 
child ” 

A few days later the Captain of the Boreas came to dine, and the 
elusive wraith who acted as hostess for her uncle was able to thank 
him, with that mixture of pride and apology so becoming to a 
young mother, “for the great partiality he had shown to her little 
boy” She could not know that she reminded him instantly of Mrs 
Moutray, and at a moment when his heart was bleeding for the loss 
of that paragon The ladies’ points m common were obvious, and 
where there was a difference, it was distinctly m favour of the 
younger Mrs Nisbethad, like her predecessor, leisure, accomplish- 
ments and a single fine son, but no middle-aged husband loomed 
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behind her, making chaste romance impossible She displayed the 
same type of elaborate manners which Nelson had so much admired 
m the Commissioner’s drawing-room (“Her manners arc Mrs 
Moutray’s”), but the ceaseless entertainments over which Mrs 
Nisbet diffidently presided much exceeded m scope and size those 
of the lady of Antigua She was fluent in the French tongue, an 
exquisite needlewoman, and according to rumour (which hcd) her 
musical talents were beyond the ordinary The Jichit gowns of muslin 
and sash in which she flitted about the groves and drooped in the 
saloons of Montpelier were inspired by those in which the Queen of 
France was playing at being a shepherdess or a milkmaid at the Little 
Trianon Her features were fine, her eyes dark grey , of her dark curls 
a lover could not judge, for m 1785 all ladies were in powder by 
dinner-hour Most important of all, Mrs Nisbet’s “English com- 
plexion” was the pride of the island Nelson fell m love swiftly, as 
usual He saw her first on some day between the 13 th and 15 th of 
March, “a few days after” March ii By June 28 he was confiding 
to Brother Wilham, ''Entre nous Do not be surprised to hear I am a 
forifatall, itwillbebeforeamontli Donottell ’’However, 
he himself had already said too much Grave Captain Collmgwood 
had congratulated Mrs Nisbet on a bloodless conquest Before he 
sailed for Barbados in mid-August, Nelson “spoke”, and followed 
up his verbal proposal by a letter 

“My dear Mrs Nisbit [5ir], 

“To say how anxious I have been, and am, to receive a line from Mr 
Herbert, would be far beyond the descriptive powers of my pen Most 
fervently do I hope his answer will be of such a tendency as to convey real 
pleasure, not only to myself, but also to you For most sincerely do I love 
you, and I think that my affection is not only founded upon the principles of 
reason but also upon the basis of mutual attachment Indeed, My charm- 
ing Fanny, did I possess a Million, my greatest pride and pleasure would be 
to share it with you, and as to livmg in a Cottage with you, I should esteem 
It superior to living in a palace with any other 1 have yet met with 

“My age is enough to make me seriously reflect upon what I have offered, 
and commonseiise tells me what a Good choice I have made The more I 
weigh you in my mind, the more reason I find to admire both your head 
and heart But come, don't say. ‘What a vam young Man is this^ 'tis a 
modest way of telling me I have given a proof of my sense by accepting him * 
No* To Your heart do I own myself most uidcbted, yet I trust you ap- 
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proved of me for tins obvious reason — *Hc esteems me, therefore he is the 
person I ought to expect most happiness from, by a return of affection 

“My temper you know as well as myself, for by longer acquaintance you 
will find I possess not the Art of concealmg it My situation and family I 
hive not endeavoured to concial [sic] 

“Don’t fhmk me rude by this entering into a correspondence with you 
Consider that separation from the objects we esteem loses some of its stings 
by a mutual unreserved correspondence “ 

The President answered, after an interval, in kindly non-committal 
vein “My dear boy,'' said Nelson ruefully to Collingwood, “I 
want some prize-money " 

“Dear Fanny", as she was to be henceforward, had not written to 
her “H N ", but she had never in the course of a rather unsuccessful 
love-scene given any promise to correspond He suggested m a 
postscript to a second attempt, “Do I ask too much, when I 
venture to hope for a line ^ Otherwise," he feared, “I may suppose 
my letters may be looked on as troublesome " 

November found him engaged upon the inevitable letter to 
Uncle Suckling “I open a business which perhaps you will smile 
at, in the first instance, and say, ‘This Horatio is for ever in love' " 
He had obtained an interview with Mr Herbert, an interview at 
which the President had evidently been majestic “I have told him 
I am as poor as Job, but he tells me he likes me, and I am descended 
from a good family, which his pride likes ” The trouble was that 
Mrs Nisbet (most surprisingly when one came to think of it) turned 
out to be without a fortune For the moment, at any rate, anything 
which she could bring towards a match must depend entirely upon 
the generosity of Mr Herbert, who could not, he declared, “do 
much in my lifetime When I die, she shall have twenty thousand 
pounds, and if my daughter dies before me, she shall possess the 
major part of my property " Nelson believed that the President 
might be persuaded to give his niece an annual allowance of two or 
three hundred a year, but he would much prefer that “whatever he 
may do at her marriage, may flow spontaneously" Finally, and 
most agonisingly for an ardent suitor, Mr Herbert intended retiring 
in about eighteen months* time, and did not wish to lose his house- 
keeper before then But meanwhile he had no objections to Captain 
Nelson paying his addresses 
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NeJsoji^s two letters to his uncle on this subject, both full of mis- 
statements, show how headlong had been his wooing and how in- 
accurate the information he had culled about Mrs Nisbet To 
Nelson, an acquaintance of eight months might perhaps fairly be 
presented as '‘of pretty long standing’\ and chivalry, or sheer 
Ignorance, may have led him to subtract five years from her age, 
but he cannot have heard, either from her or Mr Herbert, that she 
had been an orphan since she was two, and that her liusband had 
died eighteen months after their marriage, iii Nevis It is even 
doubtful whether she can have told him that her husband had “died 
insane” The facts were quite different Frances Herbert Wool ward, 
born in the early half of 1758, and baptised at Nevis in May 1761, 
was a few months older than Nelson Her father was William 
Woolward, Senior Judge of Nevis, and her mother, who died 
during Fanny's infancy, Mary, “Mollv”, one of the three sisters of 
President Herbert Fanny's father survived until she was nearly onc- 
and-twenty, and she married, within four months, the physician 
who had attended him The Nisbct family had been settled for two 
generations in Nevis, at an estate called Mount Pleasant, but Josiah 
was a second son President Herbert promised his niece a dowry of 
^2,000, but this had not yet been paid when the honeymoon couple 
sailed for England Their reason for leaving the West Indies was 
that Dr Nisbet was suffering from sun-stroke The oppressed couple 
performed their long journey “home”, and a child, named Josiah, 
was born, eleven months after the marriage, m England For a 
further seventeen months Mrs Nisbet attended her invalid physician, 
who then died at a house 111 the Cathedral Close at Salisbury For 
the second time in her life she was left unprovided for, and this 
time she was 111 a strange land and with an infant child She took the 
only possible couise She appealed to her Uncle Herbert, who pro- 
vided her with an invitation to Montpelier and a settled home 
It is possible that the President, misunderstanding the origin of dis- 
tressing symptoms which he had observed, told Nelson that Fanny’s 
first husband had died insane She herself must cither have con- 
firmed this impression, or never alluded to a period in which she 
had suffered severe shock, for Nelson, as an experienced West 
India captain, was well aware of the difference between being whal 
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he called “struck with the sun*' and insane Before leaving the 
depressing subject of her finances it may be stated that the two or 
three hundred a year which Nelson had believed that the President 
would give her on her second marriage, and the legacy of ^20,000, 
eventually took the shape of an annual allowance of ;^ioo and a 
legacy of £ 4^000 

Nelson believed at the time of his engagement that Mrs Nisbet’s 
“little fellow** would in time receive sufficient from his father*s and 
grandfather*s estates to make him “totally independent** The Pres- 
ident mentioned a legacy of £ 1,000 and intentions of putting Josiah 
111 the way of making his own living Josiah*s legacy was £ 500 , to 
be paid when he was twenty-one He was twelve when Uncle Her- 
bert died, and his stepfather had just been appointed to com- 
mission a ship-of-the-line Uncle Suckling, grimly commenting 
that the legacy was more than he had expected, offered to advance 
the first £ 100 , and Nelson, with the words “My objection to the 
Navy now he is certain of a small fortune, is in some measure done 
away**, took the boy to sea with him 

6 

Captain Nelson and Mrs Nisbet settled down to the eighteen 
months* engagement dictated by expediency 

He had written home to announce his engagement William was 
told 

“The dear object you must like Her sense, polite manners, and to you I 
may say, beauty, you will much admire, and although at present wc may 
not be a rich couple, yet I have not the least doubt but that we shall be a 
happy pair — the fault must be mine if we are not 

Mr Suckhng learnt 

“Her heart is equal to her head Her mental accomplishments are 
superior to most persons of either sex, and we shall come together as two 
persons most sincerely attached to each other from friendship My 
affection for her is fixed upon that solid basis of esteem and regard that I 
trust can only increase by a longer knowledge of her “ 

“In due course** a bunch of congratulatory replies arrived 
William, led astray, as he might well be, by his brother’s original 
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mention of marriage within die month, concluded Horace a hus- 
band by now, and desired his love to Mrs Nelson “I am not 
married yet”, Horatio had to confess '7n England you think these 
matters done in a moment”, and to Mr Suckling, ‘7 have not an 
idea of being married till nearly the time of our sailing for England 
Suddenly, he had hopes of return that year Sir Richard Hughes was 
ordered home, but nobody in the squadron had the least idea 
whether he was to be replaced, or what was to become of them 
‘‘Lord Howe is so close, nothing is to be got out of him The 
Admiral sailed alone in June, preceded by Lady Hughes, proudly 
escortmg a married daughter A bold major of the 67th Regiment 
had been the happy man **0 what a taste*’’ said the Captain of the 
Boreas, who never could forgive Rosy, even when she was safely 
Mrs John Browne This wedding was the first of a senes m his 
circle During the next year three announcements from home took 
Nelson by surprise William had married His bride was announced 
as Miss Sarah Yongc, daughter of the Vicar of Great Torrington, 
Devon, and sister of Chancellor Yonge of SwafFham Nobody told 
that she was eight ycais William’s senior Captain Nelson begged 
his best respects “You will treat her kindly and tenderly, I have no 
doubt I believe it is most generally the man’s fault if he is not 
happy ” 

His Sister Kitty’s match was a good one from every pomt of view 
As well as being a charming and talented man, handsome and ener- 
getic, Mr George Matcliam, explorer and author, had inherited 
and augmented an East India fortune 

The tlurd wedding in Nelson’s family was the most surprising. 
Uncle Suckling had answered his nephew’s letter of last November 
very kindly He had, as usual, no wish that Horace’s heart should 
break for lack of a little temporary pecuniary assistance He would 
help, should it be necessary But something in the letter, a single 
sentence, perhaps misunderstood, had struck the recipient as chilly — 
had cut him to the quick The fact was that Mr Suckling was think- 
ing of getting married again himself, and although he admitted that 
the children of his deceased sister had claims, he had children of his 
own to consider Horatio, who knew his uncle thoroughly, told 
Wilham that he was “truly glad to hear of this marriage It will add 
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to his felicity, for had he not done that, he must have kept a woman, 
which you will allow would have been very disagreeable ” 

Mrs Nisbet’s fatted now knew how he stood The hour had 
dearly come when he must make a determined effort to discover the 
intentions of her uncle He suffered pangs of apprehension after his 
letter had been sent He would have preferred to approach the sub- 
ject in an interview But that, at present, was impossible Nor, 
after twelve months' courtship, mainly on paper, was his “young 
widow” in the least less coy 

“I will not begin by scolding you, although you really deserve it, for send- 
ing me such a letter Had I not known the warmth of your Heart by this 
time, I might have judged you had never seen me However, I have fixed 
my resolve of not saying more ” 

Mrs Nisbet received on May 4 from Barbados her first hint 
of what It would mean to be a sailor’s bride 

“Never, never, do I believe shall I get away from this detestable spot 
Had I taken your advice and not seized any Americans, I should now have 
been with you, but I should have neglected my duty, which I think your 
regard for me is too great for you to have wished me to have done Duty is 
the greit business of a Sea-officcr All private considerations must give way 
to It, however painful it is 

As the hot season of ’86 wore on he began to feel less and less well, 
and correspondingly impatient 

“At first I bore absence tolerably, but now it is almost insupportable, and 
by and by, I expect it will be quite so I am alone, in the Commanding 
Officer’s house, while my Ship is fitting, and from sunrise until bedtime, I 
have not a human creature to speak to, you will feel a little for me, I think 
I did not use to be over-fond of sittuig alone The moment old Boreas is 
habitable in my cabin, I shall fly to it, m order to avoid mosquitoes and 
melancholics ” 

The mosquitoes also performed their duty, and presently a letter 
from his lady-love found him stupid with fever, hardly able to read 
and with only a faint recollection of what he had been about 
recently He had to tell her that although his chief complaint was m 
his chest, he had no pain, and the doctor said there was no fear of a 
consumption To Locker he had wntten quite the reverse, but a lady 
must be tenderly rallied 
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**As you begin to know something about Sailors, have you not often 
heard that salt water and absence always wash away love ? Now, lam such 
a heretic as not to believe that Faith For behold, every morning since my 
arrival, I have had six pails of salt water at daylight poured upon my head, 
and instead of finding what the Seamen say to be true, I perceive the con- 
traiy effect ** 

Not until the end of September was he able to announce 

“On the 9th of October barring something extraordinary, you will cer- 
tainly see H N again, and I need not say, if it be possible, with a stronger 
aficctioii than when he left you " 

He got his wish for October, but in early November something 
extraordinary did occur H M S Pegasus, under tlic command of 
Prince William Henry, suddenly arrived from Nova Scotia Sir 
Richard Bickcrton had not yet appeared to succeed Sir Richard 
Hughes There was somethmg iromc in the situation, for a society 
which had cold-shouldered the officer who enforced the Navigation 
Laws was thrown into a fever of excitement by the prospect of enter- 
taining a Prince of the blood-royal, and every engagement made for 
the Prince’s extended tour of the islands must be passed by his com- 
manding officer and old friend, Captain Nelson 

At the end of seven weeks of hardly any sleep, and much too much 
full-dress uniform, salutes, strong sun, rich foods and loyal bumpers, 
the Senior Captain on the Leeward Islands station knew himself no 
courtier (“What is it to attend on Prmces ’ Let me attend on you, 
and I am satisfied Some are born for attendants on great men I 
radier think it is not my particular province ”) To add to his trials, 
after the week’s engagements had been somehow accomplished, he 
had to listen to His Royal Highness’s complaints of his officers 
Their Lordships had wisely supplied an eager twenty-two-year-old 
royalty with a scholarly and exact First Lieutenant, aged thirty-four, 
who had a distmgmshed West India active-service record Mr 
Schomberg appreciated that he was to “dry-nurse” the Prince, but 
the Prince by no means appreciated his efforts Nervous tension 
was marked by the time that the Pegasus arrived at Antigua 
Jogging home over country roads, on the night of January 22, 
after a good dinner and very fine speeches, Nelson flogged himself 
to respectful attention while Prince Wilham talked himself mto a 
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passion, telling the story of Lieutenants Schomberg and Smollett 
sending boats ashore without acquainting him On the following 
evening, when the Senior Officer the Leeward Islands regained his 
cabin, he found a formal letter from Lieutenant Schomberg stating 
that as Prince William Henry had thought fit this morning to accuse 
him publicly of neglect of duty, he begged for a court-martial 
Nelson immediately put Schomberg under arrest, and sent for the 
Prince, but he was too late There had been many witnesses of a 
heated scene in which his Captain had upbraided the First Lieutenant 
of the Pegasus for asking for a court-martial, to which Schomberg 
had replied that His Royal Highness was grown ‘^so very particular” 
that no officer could serve under him, that he realised that sooner or 
later His Royal Highness intended that he should be broke, and that if 
a court-martial acquitted him, he was going to ask for an exchange 
out of the Pci^asiis Nelson’s actions pleased nobody Four days later, 
having good reason to believe that further officers of the Prince’s 
ship were going to ask for a court-martial, he issued an order direct- 
ing them not to make such applications on frivolous pretexts at a 
time when he had not sufficient ships to bring them to trial He had, 
in fact, placed Schomberg under arrest because he saw that it was 
quite impossible for him to continue serving under the Prince He 
had a very high opinion of Schomberg He hoped for the arrival of 
a Commandcr-in-Chief, the prevention of a court-martial, and the 
removal of Schomberg from the Pegasus But no god in the machine 
arrived, and after many weeks of confinement Schomberg believed 
himself thoroughly persecuted, while the Prince, who was justly 
nervous of his august father, and “very uneasy” (“I wish to God 
It had never happened”), still referred resentfully to his First 
Lieutenant as “this unhappy and deluded man”, and “miserable 
object” 

In the end, Nelson sent the Pegasus down to Port Royal, with a 
private note of explanation to Commodore Gardner (“His Royal 
Highness, I can have no doubt, gave the orders alluded to, although 
Mr Schomberg might have misunderstood them”), and on a 
station where a court-martial could have been held, it was avoided 
Their Lordships, furnished with the whole correspondence, said that 
Captain Nelson had done wrong in sendmg the Pegasus to Nova 
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Scotia by way of Jamaica Schomberg was superseded, and sent back 
to England, but a few weeks later was appointed First Lieutenant of 
the Barfleufy carrying Lord Hood’s flag, whereupon the Prince, who 
had not yet learnt his lesson thoroughly, sent a regrettable letter to 
Lord Hood The last word was said seven months later, when 
Nelson wrote to the Prince to thank him for having saved a good 
officer from appearing before a court-martial, 

“which must ever hurt him Resentment, I know your Royal Highness never 
had but, now you are parted, pardon me, my Prince, when I presume 
to recommend that Schomberg may stand in your Royal Favour as if he had 
never sailed with you and that at some future date, you will serve him 
In full confidence of your belief of my sincerity, I take the liberty of saymg 
tliat, having seen a few more years than yourself, I may m some respects 
know more of mankind Permit me then to urge a thorough knowledge of 
those you tell your mind to Mankind are not always what they seem 
Nothing IS wanting to make you the darling of the English Nation, but truth 
Sorry, I ani to say, much to the contrary his been dispersed 

The “difficult and disagreeable affair” of Lieutenant Schomberg 
was much more quickly and satisfactorily settled than that of the 
peculations by His Majesty’s Crown Officials in the Leeward 
Islands, disclosed by Messrs Wilkinson and Higgins, merchants of 
St John, Antigua They came to English Harbour on April 13, 1787, 
and delivered to the Senior Officer the Leeward Islands a letter, the 
duplicate of one enclosed, addressed to His Royal Highness The 
Prince, although enjoying “no peace of mind” (since Lieutenant 
Schomberg had now been under arrest for ninety days), took instant 
intelligent interest m what he called “the Frauds” As he was just 
about to leave Antigua, he could only relinquish the matter into the 
hands of Nelson, who he was sure would do all that was proper and 
right Nelson set to work with characteristic energy and enthusiasm 
He interviewed Messrs Wilkinson and Higgins repeatedly, and 
decided that they were very shrewd, sensible men of business They 
had been partners with a Mr Whitehead, Agent to the Royal Naval 
Hospital, Antigua “Having separated, they have possessed them- 
selves of all Whitehead’s Books and Papers ” Of course they were 
not disinterested When His Majesty’s Government were convinced, 
as the result of their disclosures, that Vast frauds against the Customs 
had been committed, they expected a percentage of all sums 
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recovered — 15 per cent “They are certainly men of strong natural 
parts, and appear wonderfully expert at the percentage ’* 

In the impersonal Italian hand which he had learnt at Norwich 
Grammar School, when he was the boldest pupil, and his haystack 
of fair hair had been of a livelier colour. Captain Nelson wrote long 
letters to Prince William Henry, to Mr Pitt (for the Prince said 
Parliament must know of it) , to the new Comptroller of the Navy 
(“Sir, As a Fraud is likely to be discovered in the Naval Department 
which under your direction”, etc ), to Viscount Howe, First Lord, 
to the Commissioners of the Office for the Sick and Hurt, and to 
His Grace the Duke of Richmond, Master General of the Ordnance 
The results, in every direction, were disappointing 

As far as Nelson was concerned, the curtain rang down after two 
years and three months with a Delphic utterance from the Duke of 
Richmond “With respect to yourself, I can only renew the assur- 
ances of my perfect conviction of the zeal for His Majesty's Service 
which has induced you to stir in this business ” 

7 

The Captains of the Boreas and the Pegasus talked of more agree- 
able matters than Lieutenant Schomberg and Messrs Wilkinson and 
Higgins as they sailed in fine weather from Barbados to Grenada, 
back to Antigua, and from Montserrat, by way of Nevis, to St Kitts 
and the Virgin Islands Two youthful figures 111 blue-and-whitc 
uniforms swept with their telescopes the headlands of St Lucia, 
Grenada and Martinique and, with especial interest, the small rocky 
islets called “The Saints” in the channel between Doimmca and 
Guadeloupe The elder explained how the fleets had manoeuvred on 
a December day nine years past, on a July day of the following year, 
m the next April, and particularly on April 12, 1782 Captains 
Nelson and Prince William were fighting again the actions of 
Admirals Barrmgton, Byron, Rodney and Hood in the late war 
Unluckily, although he had known these waters both before and after 
those stirring days, Nelson had not been present at any of the battles 
he described so well 

They also, since they dined with one another on alternate nights, 
and were both in tlacir twenties, talked of love — or rather Prmce 
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William did Like most of the many sons of George III, he adored 
Romance Since Nelson had last seen him he had travelled for two 
years m Germany and Italy, getting into many scrapes As soon as 
he discovered that his friend was an intending bridegroom — which 
was very soon — he made a well-meant but not wholly considerate 
pronouncement Nelson must promise him not to get married 
without his assistance Indeed, he must undertake the role of Father 
of the Bride, and himself give Mrs Nisbet to his friend On this 
occasion, for the first and last time, he would break through his rule 
of never accepting private invitations Nelson received the proposal 
witli pleasure and concern The compliment was great, but the in- 
convenience equally so He wrote to tell Fanny that she must pre- 
pare to be given away by a Prince, though when he could not say, 
as his movements depended entirely upon those of His Royal High- 
ness, *‘and when I shall see you, it is not possible for me to guess so 
much for marrying a Sailor” He was also sufficiently ingenuous to 
tell her that the Prince kept on chaffing him on being such a calm 
wooer His Royal Highness was sure that Nelson was already a 
husband and was keeping it dark When Nelson told him, “I 
certamly am not”, the Prince, tidying his face to match that of his 
companion, and really interested, was sure then that Nelson must 
have a great esteem for Mrs Nisbct — not “the thing which is vul- 
garly called love” “No, I won’t make use of that word”, remem- 
bered Nelson, and told Fanny, “He is right, my love is founded on 
esteem, the only foundation that can make the passion last ” 

The New Year came, the year in which Mr Herbert was going 
home, the year in which it had always been fixed that they should 
get married, and Nelson seemed as far as ever from choosing his 
wedding-day He hoped for a spring date, for the Boreas was now so 
It aky that unless he got her home before the next hurricane season, he 
foresaw a further twelve months in the Leeward Islands And he did 
not at all fancy another hurricane season at anchor in English Har- 
bour, encouraging the ship’s company to combine m concerts, 
dances and cudgelhng contests, and shepherding the younger 
officers through the violent passages always provoked by private 
theatricals Febiuary saw him at Montserrat, bound for Nevis and 
St Kitts, but his plans for seeing much of the hostess of Montpehei 
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were frustrated The Captain of the Maidstone^ upon whom he had 
depended to attend the Prince to the other side of the island, while 
he enjoyed some privacy with his Fanny, became indisposed 
However, he had been able to display both his devotion and the 
adaptability of the British seaman The Cap tarn’s steward from the 
Boreas had been up to Montpelier to remove an mstrument of which 
Its fair owner was making complaint, and as the Captain sat tussling 
with a difficult letter he was able to announce — “a man is cracking 
my head with tuning your pianoforte, but there is nothmg I 
wouldn’t bear for my dearest Fanny” He had succeeded m pinning 
down Mr Herbert to another business interview, but not, he con- 
sidered, a satisfactory one, for the President now nonchalantly sug- 
gested to an ardent suitor — “I might be united to you when I 
thought It most convenient, or let it alone till we got to England 
I objected to the latter for many reasons ” One of these needed 
tactful approach If the Boreas sailed for home with her execrated 
Captain still a bachelor, “the ill-natured part of these islands would 
say I have only been playing the fool with you” 

On March 6, Fanny received a startling intimation, prefaced by 
the words, “How uncertain are the movements of us Sailors”, and 
“I am now feeling most awkwardly” H R H was now also rather 
unwell, so their itinerary was altered They were returning directly 
from St Kitts to Nevis She had five days’ notice in whicli to pre- 
pare herself for her wedding She would then get a week’s honey- 
moon, in the island in which she had been born and bred, before her 
bridegroom sailed again, for the Virgins, whence, after a call at 
Antigua, he would attend H R H to Grenada, which should finish 
his tour By mid-May Prince William Henry should be under sail 
agam for Hahfax, and the Boreas fit for a passage home “Happy 
shall I be when that time arrives ” His last letter to Fanny before 
their wedding ended, “Heaven bless you, and I need scarcely say 
how much 1 am, your affectionate Horatio Nelson ” 

So, on Sunday, March ii, 1787, Nelson’s last sentimental journey 
as a bachelor ended He was twenty-eight Neyis, hke most of the 
Leeward Islands, possessed its small white church, containmg monu- 
ments to Service victims of the climate, and less tersely worded 
memorials to the lives and deaths of members of the colomst 
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families, but fashion, at the moment, prescribed that weddings 
should take place in private houses, so the Rev W Jones, Rector 
of Figtree church, St John, was summoned to officiate in the prin- 
cipal reception-room of Montpelier 

The background of the scene has not altered in a century and a 
half, although the scythe of Time has reaped the rich white house, 
together with its jocose wedding-guests, fine m muslin, powder, 
broadcloth and bullion, and their attendant troupe of chocolate 
faces enlivened by flashing smiles The stagey backcloth once viewed 
from drawing-room windows, of panting groves of coconut palms 
printed against blue skies and seas quivering in the primitive colours 
peculiar to the tropics in the height of the dry season, stays un- 
changed 

The guests and clergyman assembled , the bridegroom supported 
by 111 3 blond and large Hanoverian princeling in full-dress uniform 
and high good humour The curtseys and deep bows necessitated 
by the entry of a son of His Majesty were performed On the bride- 
groom’s side there was present one relative — his midshipman cousin, 
Maurice Suckling, on the bride’s many, including the very fine boy 
of seven, whom the confident bridegroom was going to treat just 
like Ins own children The Prince offered his arm to Mrs Nisbet 
(decked out in Limerick lace of the first quality), who was tremu- 
lously sure that to-day would give her the best of husbands and her 
dear Josiah the best of fathers H R H on his previous visit to the 
island, a few weeks earlier, had spent '‘many happy hours at Mont- 
pelier” He found Mrs Nisbet “pretty, and a sensible woman, and 
may have a great deal of money, if her uncle, Mr Herbert, thinks 
proper poor Nelson is over head and ears in love He is now m 
for It I wish him well and happy, and that he may not repent the 
step he has taken ” Personally H R H ’s predilection at the moment 
was for striking dt%ttantes, but when the knot was tied, with royal 
tact he congratulated the bridegroom on “having borne off the 
principal favourite of the island”, a sentiment echoed by many of 
the blue-and-white uniforms present 

After the happy couple had retired, and the guests began to ex- 
perience the flatness and shght melancholy generally produced by 
the disappearance of the principal characters of a Comedy, and the 
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drinking of many toasts at an unfamiliar hour in very hot weather, 
some of Nelson’s brother-officers looked gloomy An admiring 
midshipman had heard with apprehension that “Captain Nelson 
has married a complexion”, combined with “a remarkable absence 
of intellectual endowment” Next day, Captain Pringle, a gentle- 
man for whom the bridegroom had a particular regard, was still 
buttonholing listeners to hear — “The Navy, sir, yesterday lost one 
of Its greatest ornaments, by Nelson’s marriage It is a national loss 
that such an officer should marry, had it not been for that circum- 
stance, I foresaw Nelson would become the greatest man in the 
Service ” 

Another midshipman never forgot his surprise at hearing, a few 
weeks later, that the Captain of the BoreaSy whom he remembered 
dancing a minuet in the Island of Nevis with the widow of a Dr 
Nisbet (“a pretty and attractive woman and a general favourite”), 
had not taken his bride home in his own ship “Though lately 
married, he went home in his Frigate and she in a Merchant ship 
He was then so ill that it was not expected that he could hve to 
reach England, and he had a puncheon of rum for Ins body in case 
he should die during the voyage ” 



chapter IV 
1787-1793 
[cetat 28-34) 

FIVE YEARS ON THE BEACH 

I 

W HEN the Portsmouth bum-boats bobbed merrily around 
the Boreas on the evening of July 4, 1787, her Captain had no 
other expectation than that she would be paid off in a few weeks 
Nearly two months later he made a flying expedition to London in 
order to leave his lady there with her relations The Roihampton, a 
luxurious West Indiaman, had had a slow but safe passage Mrs 
Nelson, “never yet having made the Boreas her home” (as the 
Captain of the Boreas somewhat sadly mentioned), was not likely to 
do so now The exiles^ return, so warmly pictured, had taken place 
at rather a disturbed moment There seemed at the date of Nelson^s 
arrival a strong probability that England was going to war with 
France again 

Tlic weather was equally disturbed, and Nelson at once developed 
one of his colds “It is not kind m one’s Native air to treat a poor 
wanderer as it has done me since my arrival The ram and cold at 
first gave me a sore throat and its accompaniments the hot weather 
has given me a slow fever ” He could hardly hold up his head while 
the tedious and noisy business of victualling the Boreas for three 
months was performed, and naturally a ship’s company that had 
expected release after a three years’ cruise was m no cheerful mood 
He had to forward to London descriptions of deserters He wrote to 
ask Lord Howe for a ship-of-thc-lme in the event of hostilities, but 
his orders were to be ready to take the Boreas to sea at an instant’s 
warning, with the squadron at Spithead He did not himself believe 
that France would give ultimate offence for another year, for al- 
though England was m a bad state for going to war, yet, “Thank 
God, the French are worse” As England was m a bad state, Sep- 

Sq 
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tember found the Boreas at the Nore, serving as a slop and rccciving- 
ship for pressed men Even the Rector of Burnham Thorpe realised 
that now Horace's situation was disagreeable To Locker, who had 
been called out of retirement to regulate the impress at Exeter, his 
pupil wrote, “If the Rcgulatmg business is a thing you like, most 
sincerely do I give you joy of it ” He had another trouble with 
which he did not vex his friends and relations The Admiralty, on 
his arrival, had been as ungenial as the weather Throughout these 
months of difficult and unpleasant duty he was harassed by corres- 
pondence with the various Departments involved in his attempts to 
enforce the Navigation Laws and, though this might be no more 
than chance, every temporary appointment which he had made 
while Senior Officer on the Leeward Islands station could not, it 
appeared, for one reason or another, be confirmed As the autumn 
wore on. Nelson, who had found himself, at the prospect of “a 
bustle", “never better", and “fit for any quarter of the Globe", 
became depressed at “laying seven miles from the land on the 
Impress service as much separated from my wife as if I weie in 
the East Indies" 

The alarm of war, after blowing hot and cold, blew over at last 
On November 30 the Boreas was paid off, at Sheerness, and the 
extraordinary and unwieldy collection of impedimenta made by her 
Captain in a cruise of over three years was hauled to light and dis- 
persed, disclosing some minor tragedies The dispersal was in itself 
a business entailing many letters and some private arrangements 
Nearly everything had to be sent on by sea to the nearest port to its 
destination, and for some of his purchases the Captain could not 
face die enormous duty which the Customs House would demand 
Nelson m 1787 wrote quite openly of having to smuggle West 
India luxury products He had rum for William and Uncle Suckling, 
wine, rum and nuts for Kingsmill, wine for Lord Walpole of Wol- 
terton, and a mountain of tropical dessert fruits Poor Wilfred 
Collmgwood’s effects were brought forth, and the shrunk and 
scanty wardrobe and possessions of a promising young officer, of no 
private means, who had succumbed to tuberculosis, were put in a 
boat bound for Newcastle-on-Tyne, accompanied by a feeling note 
to necessarily harrowed relatives All the wine chosen for Captain 
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Erasmus Gower, a person whom Nelson scarcely knew, had run 
out, a most disobliging circumstance He had to make good the 
dcficic iicy from his own store Nor were all recipients grateful when 
they had unpacked their orders, or gifts Locker, whose frankness 
was an endearing characteristic, when he had received his consign- 
ment of 36 pounds of tamarinds, a 6o-gallon cask of rum, a dozen 
Noycau, a dozen Vmtabte and half a hogshead of Madeira, wrote 
that he thought the wine not good The apologetic purchaser could 
only say that he had paid a very good price for it Mistakes took 
place at the Customs House On a winter’s day, nearly two yean 
later, when Captain Nelson entertained a few cherished friends, the 
host’s face underwent a sudden change Instead of the Madeira 
which he had kept for such an occasion, he was sipping as good Port 
as ever he had tasted 

Mrs Nelson and her husband, united at last, and on a holiday of 
unlimited duration, spent their first Christmas together as guests of 
Mr Hcibcrt The President had sailed from Nevis in May, but not 
before witnessing the marriage of his only child and heiress to the 
man of her choice, a romance happily concluded largely owing to 
the efforts of his niece’s unworldly husband 

After his marriage Nelson’s view of London was altered He 
never again haunted the small, old streets off the throbbing Strand, 
frequented by impecunious junior officers, and so convenient for 
visits to the Admiralty, Whitehall and the Navy Office, Seething 
Lane, the Victualling Office, Tower Hill, die Pay Office and the 
Sick and Hurt Office, Broad Street, and, last but not least, the coffee- 
room of Fladong’s Hotel, New Oxford Street The Herbert family 
revolved around the President’s house, 5, Cavendish Square To be 
near her km, even when not actually staying with them, Fanny and 
her husband lodged in the side-streets of Marylebone — at 10, 
Great Marlborough Street and 6, Princes Street He never took to 
“north of the Park”, and when he came to order a house in London, 
told Davison on no account to choose one “on the other side of 
Portman Square I detest Baker Street ” 

They “rather hurried” to Bath, when the sad little flurry of de- 
spatching Josiah to boardmg-school was accomphshed Nelson 
must place his ailing wife at a Spa before he undertook a bachelor 
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expedmon Prince William’s ship had arrived at Plymouth from 
Nova Scotia, and H R H had written inviting his friend to take part 
m the festivities celebrating his safe return Nelson went gladly, and 
found the west-<ountry port en gala Some people who had known 
and disliked H R H previously, said that he was a most altered 
young man The Pegasus was allowed by every competent judge to 
be one of the best-disciphncd ships that ever came into Plymouth 
At Bath, too, ‘"sea-folks” were “pretty numerous”, but after a 
fortnight of drinking the waters, a young couple with no money to 
spare tired of a Spa With spring, a country clergyman’s son was 
longing to get into the country A further fortnight of Bath followed 
a month near Bristol, they then cut themselves entirely loose from 
the haunts of rank and fashion They made hohday m South Devon, 
and by a lucky chance, m early May, met “in this remote comer” 
just the type of English spring weather dreamt of by West Indians 
From “Exmouth Moor”, Nelson wrote to Hercules Ross, the patri- 
otic Jamaican who had sent his slaves to man the batteries of Fort 
Charles, Port Royal, when Admiral D’Estaing was expected Ross, 
too, had recently been “united to an amiable woman, the greatest 
blessing Heaven can bestow” He, however, had retired “You”, 
wrote Nelson, “have given up the toils and anxieaes of busmess, 
whilst I must still buffet the waves — m search of what ’ That thing 
called Honour, is now alas * thought of no more ^ My mtegnty 
camiot be mended, I hope, but my fortune, God knows, has grown 
the worse for the Service ” He comforted himself that “a uniform 
course of honour and integrity seldom fails of bringing a man to the 
goal of Fame at last”, but before the month was out had had enough 
of sunning himself amongst Devon gorse, and was to be seen enter- 
ing the courtyard of the Admiralty His object this time was not to 
ask for a ship, but, in consideration of his services when left m com- 
mand of the Leeward Islands station, at least the same allowance 
usually given to a junior officer at Jamaica His bills for frequent 
journeys to St John had all, so far, been settled out of his own pay 
as Captain of the Boreas He wanted also to see whether it was his 
fancy that their Lordships were not favourably impressed by his 
recent exertions But after doing himself the honour of calling 
twice upon the First Lord in order to pay his personal respects, and 
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never being happy enough to find his Lordship disengaged, he was 
obliged to write a letter recounting these and his previous cfForts 
He also wrote from Cavendish Square to Prince William Henry 
Fanny had thought of a way in which she might aid the family ex- 
chequer, not in Itself uncongenial, though it must mean much 
residence m London and separation from her husband Nelson, who 
knew himself not very good at asking for favours from the great, 
managed his request as best he could, in the last paragraph of a 
longish letter 

“There may be a thing, perhaps, within reach of your Royal Highness, 
therefore, trusting to your goodness, I shall mention it The Princess Royal 
must very soon have a Household appointed her I believe a word from your 
Royal Highness would obtain a promise of a situation in Her Royal High- 
nesses Establishment not unbecommg the wife of a Captain in the Navy, 
but 1 have onlv ventured to say this much, and leave the issue to your better 
judgment ” 

Prince William’s answer is not preserved, but Fanny Nelson never 
shared the fate of Fanny Burney 

Nelson came in sight of his home again with midsummer, and 
alone It was not entirely the young couple’s fault that they had 
been so long visiting Burnham Thorpe When Mrs Horace had 
threatened a winter visit, the Rector, who knew what Burnham 
was like under snow, had commented “Forbid it Fate*” He had 
written nervously to his daughter Kitty, that he would be very glad 
to sec Horace for a few days As to Horace’s lady, who wrote him 
the most distinguished letters from Cavendish Square, he imagined 
that she would form a very valuable part of his family connections, 
but he could not imagine what she could do at little Burnham He 
knew that she had been bred in West Indian luxury She was a 
“fine” lady, and would wish to bring her personal maid, what m the 
eighteenth century was called her “woman” At the thought of 
Mrs Horatio Nelson’s suite scorning his own rustic staff— all strong 
personalitus — the Rector was overcome Nelson managed the first 
meeting tactfully He took his lady upon a tour of his Norfolk 
relations They began with the Boltons, a household cheeiful, 
whatever the odds At present his elder sister was sheltering Ed- 
mund fourth surviving son of the family, who had been a partner 
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With Mr Bolton, but was now not earning, as he was in a decline 
Leaving Fanny at Hilborough, with the William Nelsons, her 
husband rode over to Burnham Thorpe In his home thoughts from 
sea he had most often pictured his birthplace as he found it now — in 
the weeks of haymaking, the elder-flower and the wild rose 
The Rector’s latest additions to his register of family prowess did 
not make cheerful reading His youngest son. Suckling, on receiving 
his legacy under the Comptroller’s will, and a liberal benefaction 
from Uncle William Suckling, had bought the house and stock-in- 
trade of a grocer and draper at North Elmham That venture was 
now at an end, and he seemed willing to take holy orders The Rector 
hoped that Suckling might pass “amongst a crowd of undistin- 
guished preachers, and gain some respect in the village of his 
Residence, from his quiet disposition, his hkmg for conviviality, 
and his passion for Greyhounds and Coursing” But taking orders 
must entail the expense of a private tutor, followed by a university 
course at Cambridge And while Suckling had merely lost money, 
Maurice was in debt While he shepherded the Captain of the Pegastis 
round the Leeward Islands, the Captain of the Boreas, in obedience 
to letters from home, had not neglected to mention to the Sailor 
Prince that he had a brother languishing m the Navy Office He had 
warned his family, “My interest is but rising” The Rector’s account 
of his eldest brother sent Captain Nelson up to London again, and 
by the first week m July he had somehow managed to “entirely 
liberate poor Maurice from the galhng chain” On his return to 
Norfolk he collected his wife for a visit to his younger sister, Kitty 
The Matchams had taken a lease of Barton Hall, near Ncatishead, 
where they lived in what the Rector complacently, but uneiiviously, 
described as “ease and affluence” Unfortunately, alone of his con- 
nections by marriage, Mrs Horatio Nelson did not fall an instant 
victim to the charms of “G M ” She thought the admired bride- 
groom of Kitty Nelson, who had, it is true, the wealthy man’s 
penchant for buying, altering and then selhug properties, the most 
unsettled man she had ever met 

While they stayed at Barton, Nelson read m the Gazette that a new 
Board of Admiralty was appomted Lord Chatham was become First 
Lord, Lord Hood one of the two Naval Lords He wrote at once 
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to assure their Lordships of his readiness to serve whenever they 
might think proper to call upon his services, followed Ins letter 
by a personal call upon Lord Hood, and was able to inform Fanny 
from London m August that his Lordship had made many enquiries 
after her, and been most civil '‘He assured me tliat a Ship in peace- 
ablc times was not desirable, but that should any Hostilities take 
place, I need not fear having a good ship ” 

Nelson on half-pay was receiving eight shillings a day Fanny and 
he both received annual allowances of ;£ioo from their uncles 
But perpetual holiday is an expensive business, and Nelson was now 
thirty On October 8, he wrote to Cornwallis, expressing his desire 
to serve under him m the East Indies “Fame says that you are going 
out with a convoy '' Although “set down here in a country life'', 
and “happily married”, he was perfectly ready Five days later he 
sent a repetition of his desire “to serve under you, and for our 
Country (although I am as happy m domestic life as a person can 
be ”) The reply was most disappointing Cornwallis answered that 
nothing would have given him more pleasure than to have had 
Nelson m one of his ships He had thought of him, remembering 
him as an officer with East Indian experience, but knowing that 
Nelson had recently achieved a fireside of his own, had not dared to 
make such a suggestion For the present, his appointments were 
made He could only say that if more ships were sent out, nothing 
would please him more than to see Nelson in one of them 
The Horatio Nelsons had by this time settled, though not by a 
fireside of their own The Rector, on meeting Fanny, and finding 
that ill spite of her stnfe she was unalarmmg — in fact, rather pain- 
fully alive to her situation as a person of limited means — had tender- 
ly invited the young couple to make their home with him and 
cheer his declining years They had been planning to wmter in 
France, so that Horace could make one more assault on the language 
of that country They gave up their French plan without much 
struggle 

The old walled garden at Burnliam Thorpe showed signs of the 
havoc wrought by Mr Matcham's suggestion of “turning” the 
stream through the grounds, and the season was an interesting 
one in the gardener's year “The very energetic Captam” set to 
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work at once to urge his father’s outdoor servant, Peter Black, 
“poor, forlorn, ’tho wise as ever”, to lustier effort Mrs Nelson 
began to make acquamtance with a very small home, of low rooms, 
filled with worn furniture and reflections of greenery, with flagged 
floors, grateful in warm weather, set down in a landscape two-thirds 
of which appeared to be occupied by sky The autumn leaves began 
to fall, and winds to blow across the steel-grey North Sea In 
expectation of promised roses from Barton, Nelson aclneved a par- 
terre The boot-and-kiufe boy, Williamson, helped him to dam the 
stream, on which he was going to sail a model ship-of-the-line 

All through their first winter at Burnham Thorpe the West 
Indians shivered and shook Fanny heaped more and more woollen 
garments upon her small frame, and finally retired to bed for days 
together Even “the most robust Captain” acknowledged “a 
rheumatick twmgc” after his labours in the garden Presently the 
wind dropped, the snows came and gardening was no longer 
possible When Burnham was wmter-bound all was, in the Rector’s 
language, “Hush, at High Noon as at Midnight” Even horse- 
traffic ceased Only an occasional hardy village figure plunged past 
the irregular windows of the small shabby house where the Rector, 
his naval son and his West India daughter-in-law sat in a brown 
parlour with a stone floor, under the dim and indifferent portraits 
of ancestors of Ingher fortune 

The Rector himself was accustomed to the solitude and climate 
Horace was at home, and spent the hours of candlelight with his 
nautical charts, his model ship-of-the-line, Dampicr’s Voyages 
(which he thought the most interesting book he had ever read) and 
his correspondence with their Lordships, etc Fanny, however, hung 
heavy upon the Rector’s conscience He wished that some amuse- 
ment could come her way — “a little society and an mstrument, 
with which she could pass away an hour She docs not openly com- 
plain Her attention to me demands my esteem, and to her Good 
Husband she is all he can expect ” Fanny had her fine needlework, 
her water-colours and, three times a year, “Master Nisbet for the 
holidays” When her brothcr-in-law Edmund arrived home to die, 
she mcluded him in her kind attentions But he was listless — past 
carmg for relations new or old , he seemed to prefer the company of 
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Ins Village nurse, Dame Smith Spring, as usual, came slowly to 
Norfolk When the woods began to bud, and the birds to sing, her 
husband took Mis Horatio Nelson, who found Norfolk not so 
temperate as Nevis, out on bird-nesting expeditions He knew that 
the hedge-mongers commonly visited the old yew hedge in the 
garden His eye and ear gave him access to a kingdom of simple 
delights unsuspected by his partner 

He had no private transport, no money to spire and no call to 
London He read the local newspapers thoroughly They told him 
that in France the Bastille had fallen, and the roy^l family had been 
triumphantly escorted from Versailles, by a vociferous mob, to 
enforced residence in then capital England was at peace, and her 
beloved King recovered Nelson's “interest” could no longer be 
termed “rising” “Not being a man of foitune”, he explained to 
Locker, who was also unemployed, “is a crime winch I cannot get 
over, and therefore none of the Great care about me I am now com- 
mencing Farmer, though not a very large one, you will conceive, 
but enough for amusement Shoot, I cannot, therefore I have not 
taken out a heense , but notwithstanding the neglect I ha\e met with, 

I am happy, and now I see the propriety of not having built my 
liopcs on such sandy foundations as the friendships of the Great ” 
His princeling had been created Duke of Clarence, but at present 
the patronage of this royalty was rather a disadvantage than the 
reverse The Duke had joined with his biothers m their long, un- 
cdifying struggle to establish a Regency, and had delivered himself 
of some startling speeches 

Half a dozen letters — four concerned with Messrs Wilkinson 
and Higgins, two to Locker — confirm Nelson’s uninterrupted 
residence at home in the year 1789, “retired, upwards of 120 miles 
fiom London” 


The west coast of Vancouver Island is generally precipitous, 
much broken by bays and inlets One of these harbours, six miles in 
width, and sending inland three arms, from sixty to a hundred and 
twenty fathoms deep, was visited by Captain Cook in 1778 He 
called It by what he took to be its native name — Nootka — and 
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concluded that Spaniards had never been there, but did not formally 
take possession In the same year that the Boreas was paid off, after an 
alarm of war with France had died, Spam began to take interest in a 
hue harbour which Perez claimed to have discovered four years 
before Captam Cook’s visit In 1789 a little confused and angry 
shoutuig took place amongst the woods and waters of Nootka 
Sound, the echoes of which were to rouse Europe Two Spamsh 
ships, the Princtsn and the San Carlos, had been sent by the Governor 
of Mexico to take possession of Spanish property They found two 
English merchant vessels, of classical name, in the harbour of Noot- 
ka, their crews stolidly and quite openly engaged in trading with 
the natives of the island The name and story of Nootka Sound 
penetrated even to the Norfolk News Suddenly it seemed that 
England might be gomg to war with Spam, and presently, as the 
weeks passed into spring, also with France, as ally of Spam — a 
serious situation In early May, after a meeting of the National 
Assembly 111 Pans, fourteen French sail-of-the-hne were ordered to 
make ready to go to sea 

Nelson was m London by May 8, but owing to an untoward 
incident, he might have been m France After many months com- 
pletJv devoid of noteworthy event, the shades of Burnham had 
been roughly visited His brother William, his brother-in-law, Mr 
Matcham, had been kind enough after their visits to leave a horse 
111 the Parsonage House stables With the approach of better 
weather he decided to buy “a Gallwey, a little pony” at tlic local 
fair On April 26 the Captam arrived honiL on his purchase, very 
pleased with the result of his first attempt to deal in horseflesh 
Indeed, so great was his satisfaction that not until the pony had been 
rubbed down and watered and fed did he perceive anything amiss 
m the atmosphere at home He had for some time been plagued by 
letters from solicitors representing clients whose ships he had seized 
while applying the Navigation Laws in the Leeward Isles It now 
transpired that during his absence at the fair, two men, “in appear- 
ance resembling Bow-Street officers”, had forced their way into Ins 
father’s house, desired to see his lady, and after making her repeatedly 
declare that she was the wife of Captam Nelson, presented her with 
^ document, telling her to give it to her husband The document 
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was the notification of an action to be taken against him by cer- 
tain American captains, and they laid their damages at /^20,000 
He had no great reason for anxiety The Secretary to the Admir- 
alty had informed him, a month before, in answer to another letter 
on the subject, that his communication had been referred to the 
Treasury, with recommendations that he should be defended 
But he had much cause for wrath Fanny had been frightened The 
lady of a sca-officcr in His Majesty’s Service had been insulted 
'‘This affront I did not deserve'” He wrote, on the spot, to the 
Admiralty, enclosing a copy of the notice “this day served by a 
person from London” He trusted to their Lordships’ protection, 
hoping they would only think he had performed his duty But m 
the heat of the hour of insult he also formed a dramatic resolution 
If he did not receive a favourable answer at the earliest possible 
moment he would retire to France Maurice should bring Fanny 
over to join him m eternal exile A note in his wife’s hand tells that 
“He once spoke of the Russian service” On May 4 he was able to 
cancel these unhappy plans Captain Pringle had seen the Right Hon 
George Rose, and the Secretary to the Treasury, who had not for- 
gotten a six a m interview two and a half years ago, with a strange 
young man who had exposed pccuhtions m the Leeward Isles, had 
calmly mentioned that Captain Nelson, “a very good officer”, need 
be under no apprehension “He will assuredly be supported by the 
Treasury ” 


3 

At the Admiralty on May 8 he w^as not able to get an interview 
with Lord Chatham That was not surprising, since the situation, as 
shown in the newspapers, had called up to Whitehall many figures 
so well known to the porters of the stately Admiralty building that 
these aloof flunkeys did not trouble to show the poor devils to the 
waiting-room In the company of many other officers on half-pay, 
some of whom looked as if they should get employment and others 
as if they never would, he wrote a note explaining that he had come 
up to town immediately on hearing of “the bustle”, and w^as ready 
to undertake whatever employment their Lordships thought most 
proper He went on to Lord Hood’s house, and here found his man 
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Thcir interview was brief, and as a result of it Nelson made no further 
effort to see Hood for over two years The Admiral who had ‘‘found'* 
him could not ask the First Lord for a ship for Captain Nelson 
Staggeied by this sudden and wholly unexpected removal of 
favour, Nelson asked outright the reason Lord Hood, who never 
lacked courage, made a reply never effaced from Nelson's brain 
“The King was impressed with an unfavourable opinion of me " 
This sentence struck Nelson so near to the heart that he asked no 
more He left the house in Wimpolc Street in staring silence, deter- 
mined never again to trouble his Lordship for his mterest or in- 
fluence 

To be unemployed for a couple of years m time of peace had been 
a growing anxiety, but the prospect of remaining unemployed 
when “nearly the whole Service had been called forth" was unen- 
durable He had never lost sight of “the radiant orb" beckoning him 
on to brave every danger with his King and Country as Patron, 
but he had not, in his least optimistic moments, considered the 
possibility of being denied the chance of braving dangers Nor, 
now, upon reflection, would he believe that his King and Coimtry 
did not need him He decided, in this sickening and lonely hour, 
that he must, like better men before him, have become the victim 
of some misunderstanding — “a prejudice at the Admiralty, evident- 
ly against me, which I can neither guess at, nor in the least account 
foi" The radiant orb stayed 111 his heaven “Neither at sea nor on 
shore, through the caprice of a Minister, can my attachment to my 
King be shaken That", he knew, “will never end but with my life ” 

He achieved again, in very different spirits, the tiring and ex- 
pensive journey back to rural spring-tide Norfolk, and told his 
expectant and affectionate circle that he had done all that was proper, 
and could but wait the event, many other officers were in the same 
state of uncertainty The Rector, in whose character the virtues of 
humility and resignation were strongly developed, quite honestly 
considered the existence of an upright and benevolent landowner 
(too wealthy to be obliged to follow any profession) superior in 
happiness to that of a sca-officcr He noticed that Horace was rest- 
less, but was glad that his son seemed reconciled to any available 
employment He could not deceive himself that though Horace's 
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merit was great, ‘‘StiU, without Interest, I fear it ma} be over- 
looked, where a Boldness and some parliamentary weight stands 
forward” He remembered with uneasiness the day when Maurice 
“might have catched a gleam of sunshine, it is now clouded” 
Fanny, who thought the life of a sailor’s wife hard, had, 111 prepara- 
tion for becoming a grass-widow, settled upon lodgings in the small 
town of Swaifham — a sad change from Montpelier Mr Matcham, 
ever generous, wished to offer Ins brother-in-law a pipe of wine 
when he should have a ship Outside the family, many acquaint- 
ances who had sons to place, or vacant bins in their cellars, enquired 
the name of Captain Nelson’s new ship 

Another General Election took place during this summer 
“Noisy nonsense”, opined the Rector But in 1790, “on the beach”, 
out of luck, Nelson knew that he had not the slightest chance of 
what he called “a land-fngatc” Amongst the twelve members 
elected for N 01 folk that year five were new, but not one, according 
to the Rcctoi, a cause for much elation Nelson offered himself and 
lady for a visit to his godparent at Wolterton, a scheme that caused 
the Rector to entreat Mrs Matcham to choose for his daughter-in- 
law, in London, a plain handsome bonnet and a cloak, suitable for 
dinners, calls, etc Nelson wrote also to the Duke of Chrcncc, 
making no secret of Lis position “My not being appointed to a 
Ship IS so very moitifying that 1 cannot find words to cxpicss what 
1 feel on the occasion ” By August, getting desperate, he snatched at 
any excuse to address a person of rank who was of his profession 
“The retired situation which I am placed 111, affords me seldom any 
means of information but through newspapcis, in which I read with 
sorrow that your Royal Highness was prevented fiom being at 
Windsor on the Prince of Wales’s birthday ” The newspapers 
had also reported, under the heading, “Torbay”, August t “Wind 
fair at W N W ” “This morning Lord Howe’s flagship threw out 
the signal for sailing Thousands of spectators watched the departure 
of the Fleet — tliirty-onc ships-of-the-line, nine frigates, two brigs, 
two cutters, a fire-ship and a hospital ship 

Oil September 26 Nelson tried the First Lord again “My wish to 
be employed is so great, that I trespass on your Lordship’s time with 
a letter I am sensible I have no great interest to recommend me nor 
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have I had conspicuous opportunities of distinguishing myself, but 
thus far, without arrogating, I can say that no opportunity has been 
passed by, and that I have ever been a zealous Officer '' Mr Suckling, 
in the same week, was mentioning Ins nephew’s name to Lord 
Hawkcsbiiry The saintly Rector reserved his outward sympathy 
for *Toor Mrs Nelson, still kept in the same harry of spirits and 
Lincertainty as slic has been for tlie last six months”, and pointed out 
that war had not yet been declared If “the present negotiation” 
terminated in peace, Horace would have been fortunate mnot being 
appointed to a ship “And if War must be entered upon, he is still in 
good time ” The present negotiation did terminate in peace before 
October was out Spam, faced by an English ultimatum, and finding 
to her chagrin that Louis XVI was not able to declare war without 
the sanction of the National Assembly, temporised in time On 
October 28 the Nootka Convention was signed, by which England 
gained the right to trade and settle on the north-west coast of the 
Americas, and Spain relinquished for ever her claims to sovereignty 
of the coast as a result of discovery 

Cold weather settled down upon the Burnhams again, and the 
Rector, who found that failing sight and strength made his perform- 
ance of duties in two churches, neither close to his home, increas- 
ingly difficult, took die lease of a cottage m Burnham Ulph village, 
leaving the government of the Parsonage House to his son and 
daughter-in-law 

In December Lord and Lady Walpole announced themselves 
ready to receive guests from Burnham Thorpe, and Captain Nelson 
and lady set out at last for Wolterton They stayed for several weeks 
at a country seat well furnished with lake and woodland, but in- 
habited by so prosaic a couple that had they not been a peer and 
peeress they might not have been much visited However, they 
were kin Nelson, who had recently had good reason to appreciate 
the necessity for appearing neither hopeless nor obscure, took care 
to mention his address to the Duke of Clarence, and thereafter 
the winter stay of his lordsliip’s naval godson and lady became an 
annual fixture Annually, also, Nelson made his spring pilgrimage to 
London to attend a levee “It must one day come to account ” And, 
though he would not trouble Lord Hood again, he never neglected 
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the c^'urtesy when in town of leaving his name at his lordship’s 
doors 

Not a single letter from Nclson^s pen in the year 1791 has conic 
to light From family letters it appears that he took part in the mild 
provincial gaieties available At the Lynn Feast and Aylshani 
Assembly, as season succeeded season, the Horatio Nelsons noticed 
awkward schoolgirls become extraordinary fine, tall young women, 
and dowagers, bent on their shilling whist, increasingly garrulous 
and depleted of front teeth Violent events taking place m France 
did not trouble the belles of Aylsham while the fiddles sounded, but 
even in Norfolk repercussions wcie noticeable, and Nelson wrote 
at length on the subject to his Prince, who shared his anxiety lest 
their country be cast into “the wretched deplorable confusion of 
France” Nelson’s opinions, as expressed to a son of the sovereign, 
were temperate He hoped that the justices of Norfolk would find 
courage to do collectively what not one dared do individually — 
take away the licences from those of the public-houses that allowed 
societies calling themselves by such names as “Friends of the 
People” to hold incendiary meetings On the other hand, he realised 
that the poor labourers who flocked eagerly to these meetings were 
not without reason for desiring a changed world Part of their 
wants he supposed unavoidable, but he blamed some landlords for 
prevailing disaffection, which, however, he did not believe to be as 
yet very dangerous or widespread It had been quite easy for the 
son of a respected country clergyman to penetrate to cottages, 
asking such homely questions as how much did shoes and cobbler’s 
bills for the family cost per annum ^ His Majesty himself made such 
expeditions, and though caricaturists lepresented cruelly, under the 
title “Affability”, a monarch who gloried in the name of Briton 
bawling into the ear of a stone-deaf and scared husbandman. Nelson 
found, as he had expected, that Farmer George was securely seated 
in the hearts of his people So that no country gentleman should 
have It in his power to say that Captain Nelson painted too black a 
picture, he was careful to enter in his “Account of Earnings and 
Expenses of a Labourer of Norfolk, with a Wife and three Children, 
supposing that he is not to be one day kept from labour in the whole 
year”, such extra money as might be won by the woman glcanmg, 
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or the man turnip-hoemg at the appointed seasons The Duke of 
Clarence received from hus naval friend a document endmg, ‘‘Not 
quite twopence a day, for each, and to drink, nothing but water, for 
beer our poor labourers never taste unless they are tempted, which 
IS too often the case, to go to the Ale-house (The Duke never 
knew that, upon second thoughts, Nelson had deleted from Ins 
accompanymg letter the burning phrase, “Hunger is a sharp thorn, 
and they are not only m want of food sufficient, but of clothes and 
firing ”) 

Coursmg had been Nelson’s favourite relaxation at home, but by 
February 1792 he had decided that the pleasure of the sport was 
outweighed by the wet jacket and heavy cold that were generally 
the sequel His world was narrowmg, do what he would When old 
Dr Poyntz called at the Parsonage House he left an emphatic 
message for William, regarding walnut trees and red filberts 
His host really could not remember the drift of the old gentleman’s 
long-winded instructions, and feared that his only comment had 
been that by the time any trees planted by Brother William this 
year were bearing walnuts, William would not be alive His 
tl 10 u gilts had been elsewhere He had received letters from 
Commodore Cornwallis, by the Swallow No hopes from that 
quarter If Kingsmill had gone to India he had promised to ask for 
Nelson “However, that is over for the present The Navy is to 
be reduced to 15,000 men ” The Prime Minister had told the House 
of Commons, “There never was a time when, from the situation 
of Europe we might more reasonably expect fifteen years of 
peace ” 

In September a family party always sallied forth from the Parson- 
age House for rough shooting upon a glebe of tlnrty acres Most of 
the bloodshed was laid at the door of Tom Bolton William’s fire 
was remarked to evaporate chiefly in threats Of Horace, it was 
remembered that “he once shot a partridge, but the manner m 
which he carried his gun always cocked, as if he were going to 
board an enemy, and his custom of firing immediately when any 
birds appeared, rendered any attendance on him a service of con- 
siderable danger”* By September 1792, Horace, who pronounced 
“An Enemy floating game is a better mark”, had long been 
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persuaded that he could not shoot His sixtli winter “on the beach’' 
began On December 15 he wrote to his younger sister that all her 
family in Norfolk were well Mr Matcham had recently built a 
house on an estate with the charming name of Shepherd’s Spiing, 
near Ringwood, in Hampshire, but the couple were at present 
enjoying London Nelson told Ins sister that wlicn she and Mr Mat- 
cham chose to come into JMorfolk, Mrs Nelson would be very 
happy to receive tlicm at the Parsonage House He cautiously 
fancied they would find the spring more pleasant than the winter 
“We have had one heavy fall of snow, but it has thawed now ” 
Eleven days after Nelson watched the thaw from his desk in his 
Norfolk window, the tnal of Louis Capet began 111 Pans Once 
more English newspapers were prophesying war with France — a 
thing their Prime Mmistcr was most desirous to avoid But Revolu- 
tionaries drunk with power had proceeded to acts intolciable to 
England Tlic River Scheldt had been closed to commerce by 
sevcial treaties A month before Nelson wrote his Christmas letter 
to his sister, the Convention suddenly declared the Scheldt open 
Three days later the support of France was flamboyantl) oifered to 
all nations striving for Freedom Nelson had written to Lord 
Chatham in October, asking foi a ship, and repeated his request after 
five weeks had passed widiout his receiving any answei Rather to 
his surprise, his second letter produced a reply, “Sir,” \\rotc the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, on December 12, “ I have received your 
Letter of the 5th instant, expressing your readiness to serve, and I 
have read the same to my Lords Commissioners of tlie Admiralty ” 
No man could have judged from tins that the end of his time of 
waiting had come But m London the name of Nelson no longer 
reminded one official only of the sufferings of poor Admiral Hughes, 
and a whole series of Government officials of endless correspond- 
ence with a Post-Captain over vexmg discoveries of frauds in their 
Dcpaitmcnts, and a very exalted quarter indeed of a “Memorial” 
from a young officer \\ho had not done much to prevent Prmcc 
William making more of a fool of himself 111 the West Indies than 
Nature intended A capable Post-Captain, well down the list, who 
iiad exceeded in zeal, and had been left five years “on the beach”, 
was likely to be employed again m the present crisis 
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Whether Nelson was summoned to London in the first week of 
January 1793 or took the initiative, in a month renowned for its 
flooded roads and coach-accidents, does not appear, but by January 
7 he knew that he was to get a ship and his first of the Ime *^Post 
ntibtla Phoebus”, he quoted in ecstasy to Fanny “Your son will 
explain the motto After clouds come sunshine The Admiralty so 
smile upon me that really I am as much surprised as when they 
frowned Lord Cliatham yesterday made many apologies for not 
having given me a Ship before this time, and said, that if I chose to 
take a Sixty-Four to begin with, I should be removed into a Seventy- 
Four ’’ By January 26 he was “fixed for the Agamemnon, at Chat- 
ham’’, “without exception one of the finest Sixty-Fours m the 
Service”, and unlike the poor Boreas, “with the character of saihng 
most remarkably well” His first, mercifully formal, interviews with 
Lord Hood passed oiff as well as possible Lord Hood, who was 
hoisting his flag in the Victory, hinted that the Agamemnon might be 
ordered to join his fleet at Gibraltar At the Admiralty their Lord- 
ships, most flatteringly, agreed to Captain Nelson’s request that no 
bills asking for men for the Agamemnon should be put up in London 
until the name of her Captain could be announced His bills were 
already posted throughout Norfolk, where a Lieutenant and four 
midshipmen were scouring every port, with instructions to forward 
the results to Lynn and Yarmoutli Several men from the seven 
Burnhams had “offered”, but even when he had got his stiffemng of 
Norfolk volunteers — worth two of other men, in his opinion — he 
feared that he would still be upwards of a hundred short of comple- 
ment Tins meant having to rely upon the captures of the press- 
gangs, having to sail undermanned, or, worst nightmare of a young 
officer, being unable to sail He had written to his Service friends in 
the north to send what they could lay hands upon to Whitby and 
Newcastle Locker’s broad pendant was flying on board the 
Sandwich, as Commander-in-Chief at the Nore, and the Com- 
modore was discharging Mr Maunce Suckling and Mr George 
Andrews into the Agamemnon, and Joseph King, once boatswain 
of the Boreas, out of the Valiant, at the request of the Duke of 
Clarence Nelson had no scruples m employing “one of the best 
boatswains I have seen in His Majesty’s service”, who might, but 
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for his representations, have been out of the Service and m the 
mad-house He had been able to secure his old servant, Frank 

During the fortnight before his commission was signed he paid a 
brief call at home, where the scene was much changed The doors 
of the Parsonage House were continually opening, in hard weather, 
to admit callers arriving in chariots, on horseback or on foot — all on 
business The Rev Dixon Hoste, once squire of Ingoldisthorpe, and 
now a tenant of Mr Coke at Godwick House, had a fragile-looking 
second son, aged twelve, for his distant kinsman’s ship He and the 
Rev Mr Weatherhead had taken the additional precaution of get- 
ting their magnificent neighbour of Holkham to recommend the 
boys to Captain Nelson The Rev Mr Bolton, Susanna’s brother- 
in-law, produced the third Norfolk clergyman’s son for the 
Agamemnon Everyone seemed to have a little “younker” to offer, 
when what her Captain needed, in view of active service, was a 
couple of strong-nerved surgeon’s mates Fanny, in her blacks for 
Uncle Herbert, was fitting out Josiah, and had promised, after the 
departure of all she held dear, to “take on a new lease of life”, aided 
by the small legacy which had come to her on the death of the 
President of Nevis Her husband, “never better in health”, and 
“perfectly indifferent to what quarter of the World we go”, was 
already with her in body only He told her that “being united to 
such a good woman, I look back to as the happiest period of my 
life”, and, since that sounded too like an eternal faiewcll, “Never 
fear, I shall come laughing back one day ” 

4 

Another anxiety which he had not mentioned abroad had clouded 
his five years of waiting 

His brother William, married four months before him, was now 
die father of a Charlotte Mary, aged Eve, and an Horatio, a year 
younger His younger sister, whose marriage had taken place a fort- 
night after his own, had lost one mfant son, but had a fine surviving 
boy and girl, thirteen more children were to follow His elder 
sister, married in 1780, had by 1793 completed her family of seven, 
opening with twin daughters, now at boarding-school, and had 
only lost one child As a bachelor. Nelson had been noticeably 
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vulnerable to the solemn wiles of infancy, and outside Ins own fam- 
ily a pronounced clnld-fancicr had been invited to stand sponsor to 
several Horatios He had married, in confident expectation of 
children, a lady who had been prompt m presenting an heir to his 
predecessor From no available source does it appear that Frances 
Wool ward ever became pregnant by her second husband She 
ailed persistently, but rheumatism, relaxed throat, chest colds and 
nervous debility are specifically described Hope had receded 
gradually during the five years of Nelson’s unemployment By the 
end of that time, when he looked at his small, neurotic, thirty-five- 
year-old wife, happy with her shoulder-high midshipman son, he 
had reahsed that she was unlikely to bear again He alluded openly 
to his disappointment once only In the Sketch of my Life produced 
in answer to a request from Lord Hood’s secretary , John M’ Arthur, 
after the Battle of the Nile, he mentioned under date 1787, “And in 
March this year I married Frances Herbert Nisbet, widow of Dr 
Nisbet of the Island of Nevis, by whom I have no children ” 



chapter V 
1793-1794 
34-35) 

SHIP-OF-THE-LINE 
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O N the warm aftcrnooon of Saturday, June 22, 1793, officers of 
the SIX sail-of-the-line from Lord Hood^s fleet, ordered to 
water at Cadiz, were entertained before their departure by the naval 
authorities of tliat port Spam, unfavourably impressed by the march 
of events in France, was showing herself friendly towaids England 
The visiting captains had been permitted to see what they pleased of 
the Naval Arsenal of the Isla de Leon, die defensive works of Corta- 
dura, and the dockyards of the wealthiest port of western Europe, one 
of the fust marine cities of the world, headquarters of the Spanish 
treasure fleets They had obtained everything that they needed 
for their ships, except wmc, which tliey could collect at Gibraltar, 
and the Captain of the Aj^mncnnioii had succeeded m getting a cask 
of the famous sherr) of Jeiez, wffiich, undeterred by past eriticism, 
he was going to send as a gift to the newly appointed Lieutenant- 
Governor of die Royal Hospital for disabled British sailors at 
Green wieh — Captain William Lockei 

The Captain of the Agamemnon, as he feasted with the Spanish 
Admiial on board the Coiiccpcwn, of 112 guns, was veiy well satis- 
fied with all he had seen Tliere were four first-rates in commission 
at Cadiz, beautiful ships, not so much undermanned as manned by 
inexperienced men, without any idea of discipline “The Dons may 
make fine ships — they cannot, however, make men Long may 
they remain 111 then present state ’’ The Captain of a Spanish frigate 
explained that it was no wonder his men were sickly, for they had 
been sixty days at sea Now, after sixty days at sea, “our Jacks'' 
would liave been getting healthy The Agamemnon, at the moment, 
was remarkably healthy, and her Captain, delighted at the thought 
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that in a few days’ sail they would be up the Mediterranean, was 
never better “Indeed, nobody can be ill with my ship’s company, 
they are so fine a set ” Since he spoke no Spamsh and few of his 
hosts understood English, he had leisure to reflect as he banqueted 
in view of a city famed since the days of Ancient Rome for its dm- 
nets and dancing-girls, and the sum of his silent reflections was that 
he, and the five other British Captams present, with a boarding- 
party of no more than their ships’ barges, could certainly have taken 
this foreign first-rate Spanish festivities commonly last late, the 
wateis of Cadiz Bay, the turrets of a whitc-walled city of five gates, 
giving access to quiet streets displaying much Itahan marble, were 
in colour reminiscent of Spanish gold when the party broke up, but 
only, It appeared, to proceed to further gaiety The English officers 
were to be taken to the something translated as the “Bull-Feast” 
They presently disembarked at a rocky island among the salt marshes 
wliicli lined the southern shore of the bay, and after makmg their 
way through a noisy concourse of persons, all bending their steps 
in the same direction, were escorted to a prominent position m an 
amphitheatre, which they were told would hold 16,000 The 
audience included many well-dressed women, and the counten- 
ances of some of the handsomest bore witness to the fact that Cadiz 
had, for five hundred years, been under Moorish occupation The 
Spanish hosts explained diat the better sort of people never nussed 
a Bull-Feast, and that ladies chose their lovers (“husbands”, wrote 
Nelson to Mrs Nelson) for their dextenty in attacking and killing 
these animals As for the lower classes, they would sooner sell their 
jackets or go without victuals than be absent 

Ten bulls were selected for to-day’s entertainment, and amidst 
violent applause, half a dozen men on foot, attired m spangled 
yellow and sky-blue tights and scarlet cloaks, marched into die 
sandy arena, followed by three cavaliers The first bull was led mto 
the ring the “Feast” began, and the Captain of the Agamemnon, 
who had quite calmly realised the necessity for providing a slnp-of- 
the-line, likely to see action, with sturdy surgeon’s mates, began 
almost at once to feel sick A glance at the suddenly stohd faces of 
his brother-officers told him that they shared his feehngs “We felt 
for the bulls and horses ” The footmen were provided with darts. 
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paper flags, goads and whips to make a timid beast mad, the horse- 
men with spears, capable of penetrating six mches At first he really 
did not think that he would be able to sit the affair out Had the 
horses been killed outright, or even the bulls, it would not have 
been intolerable Some hopelessly gored horses were despatched, 
but obviously to get them out of the way, not for humanity's 
sake and as soon as a vanquished bull lay down a fresh one was 
prodded forth 

He did sit the “Feast” out, and he believed it was considered a 
good one, for five horses were disembowelled and two men very 
severely wounded Had the men also been killed, he supposed that 
the entertainment would have been regarded as a complete success 
For his own part, as he watched the excited audience, he believed 
that to have seen some of them tossed by an enraged bull would not 
much have displeased him 

Aft<ir wards, over a solemn night-cap, the officers of six British 
sail-of-the-hne from Lord Hood’s fleet agreed that they bad seen 
their last Bull-Fcast, and the Captain of the Agamemnon wrote to his 
lady next morning that how Spanish “Donnas” could sit out, much 
less applaud, such an exhibition was astonishing 

2 

His experiences since driving awav from the doors of the old 
Parsonage House on the morning of February 4 had included only 
one hour spiced by the expectation of immediate action (under 
most disadvantageous circumstances), and that had occurred at 
dawn, a week past “We fell in with a Spanish eighty-gun Ship, 
ninety mounted there being very httle wind, and we the only Ship 
near her, and fancying her to be French, we fully expected a trim- 
ming, for we must have been 111 action near an hour before any 
Ship could have come to our assistance However, as we sail well, 
that is to come ” Otherwise, although entirely absorbed profession- 
ally, his hasty notes had for the most part communicated “nothing 
new here” 

He had joined his first ship-of-the-lme on February 7 in company 
with his First Lieutenant, Mr Hinton, and Master, John Wilson, 
and taking his stand on his quarter-deck and unfolding his papers, 
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read aloud to his standing officers his commission The usual 
business of shaking hands and passing a few words with characters 
known and unknown had been accomplished in good van He had 
a private word later with the Purser, Mr Fellowes, one of Locker’s 
recommendations, whom he was very much disposed to like, told 
Mr Fellowes this, and also that he would not fad a person called 
upon to perform many duties necessarily odious, provided that he 
was very careful Mr Fellowes seemed perfectly to understand his 
instructions “I daresay we shall do very well together ” After his 
first formal inspection of H M S Agamemnon, four days passed be- 
fore the ship’s company completed from the Sandwich guardship 
began to come on board to be passed in review by the Surgeon, 
Purser and Boatswain Mr Fellowes and his clerk plied their pens, 
Mr Roxburgh, the inevitable Scots doctor, made his inspection — 
not very merciless, smee men were hard to come by, Joseph King 
grimly returned to Mr Fellowes’s slop-store such recruits as he 
deemed unpresentable m their present attire Uniforms did not 
exist, but since the old hands knew what was best, keen volunteers 
were imitative, and the purser’s slop-store offered no variety, the 
men of the Agamemnon in 1793 presented a uniform appearance 
Their costume was check shirts, white or buff trousers (cut short m 
the leg and loose at the ankle to show coloured stockings) and scarlet 
or buff waistcoats Their blue jackets, cut very short m the waist, 
had no collars a handkerchief, knotted round the neck, protected 
the tumc from the grease of the pigtail, until the hour came when 
It was needed to protect the ear-drums from the reverberations of 
gun-fire Their headgear was a straw hat painted with black enamel, 
or japanned, sometimes turned up at one side to show a coloured 
lining The ship’s name was painted on the hat ribbon, or stamped 
on a small copper plate attached to it 

The wooden- walled cabin, which was to be the Captain’s home 
for three years, was a great improvement on those he had occupied 
in frigates, but even after Frank had unpacked his master’s luggage, 
was demonstrably designed for service, not show Its furniture con- 
sisted of a carpet and curtains, a table and chairs, a rack for sword, 
pistols and telescope, and a locker covered by a leathern mattress 
The Agamemnon did not go down the river until mid-March 
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The sudden expansion of the Navy on a dcckiation of war, by a 
coLUitry until recently intent upon economy, and without mobilisa- 
tion plans, had produced the natural results Lord Hood^s fleet was 
not nearly ready for service During the first weeks of waiting, Mrs 
Nelson, as )ct unaccustomed to the unheralded appearances, and 
equally unforeseen exits, of a sea-olficer, was startled by a flying 
visit from her husband at Hilborough He mentioned the possibihty 
of another meeting when he got to Spithead, but made no sugges- 
tion that she should come to Sheerness, where the “Three Tuns” 
was acclaimed by British sea-officers, with a sort of perverted pride, 
as the Worst Inn in the World In his month there he never slept a 
night out of his ship The Agamemnon s progress to the Nore from 
Blackstikcs confirmed hopes already high “We appear to sail very 
fast, wc went, coming out, nearly as fast, without any sail, as the 
Robust did under her top sails ” Mr Nisbct, aged thirteen, was de- 
scribed by an experienced observer as “a little sca-sick” Nelson him- 
seU liad not yet reached the age when he frankly confessed to 
miserable, repeated and incurable sca-sickncss A week of smart gales 
followed, and although on her arrival at Spithead he was told to 
take the A^amcninoji to sea for a week, “for two days it blew so 
strong we could not get up our anchors” A few days later, the 
A<^amcmnon, still awaiting Lord Hood, sailed as one of a division of 
five of the line under the command of Admiral Hotham In a letter 
headed “12 leagues N W of the Island of Guernsey”, her husband 
told Mrs Nelson diat neutrals from French ports said that Nantes, 
Bordeaux and L’Orient were packed with English vessels, taken 
prize by French privateers or frigates — a depressing piece of news, 
if true, and another obvious result of our unreadiness His next brief 
line, “Sixteen leagues from Scilly”, told of such fog and dnzzle that 
although Hotham's division had joined the mam body under Hood 
a fortnight past, the Agamtmnon had been quite unable to get a boat 
hoisted out Their latest delay had been caused by the necessity of 
keeping the approaches of the Channel open for a home-bound 
convoy of East Indiamen, which had passed safely on the evening of 
June 6 

After this relief events moved quickly The fleet bore up for the 
Straits in “the finest weather possible”, and in a letter headed “Off 
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Cape St Vincent, June I4tli”, Nelson was able to say that lie had at 
last, a few days past, been able to have himself rowed across to 
H M S Victory to pay his respects to his Commandcr-in-Chief 
Lord Hood had been civil “I daresay we shall be good friends 
again ” 


3 

On Sunday, July 7, the Captain of the Agamemnon “performed 
Divine Service to the Ship's Company and presented tliem with a 
Psalm Book and a Seaman's Monitor" Next morning the promised 
Spanish fleet joined Lord Hood off Alicante, but did not, to Nelson’s 
amusement, “after several hours’ trial, form anything which could 
be called a Line of Battle ahead”, and soon announced the intention 
of returning to Cartagena to refit, leaving to England, he noticed, 
tlie lionour of keeping the enemy in order “I really never expect 
to sec them again ” Eleven days later, Lord Hood’s fleet of fourteen 
of the line stood close in to Toulon, and sent m a flag of truce, to 
propose an exchange of prisoncis Neutrals, spoken off Cape St 
Sebastian, had told of nearly thirty French battleships ready for sea 
at Toulon There appeared to be seventeen, and five still fitting in 
the harbour, amongst them the Commerce dt Marseille, Rear- 
Admiral Trogoff’s flagship “Seventeen ports on each deck”, wrote 
Nelson “The Victory looks nothing to her ” After several davs of 
heavy gale the flag of truce returned, bringing “no clear ans\^cr” 
Some theorists believed that nothing but hunger would bring the 
Ficnch out, others that when they had equal numbers ready for sea 
the Toulonese would drive them out It might be that they would 
be tempted to attack a diminished enemy Lord Hood took his 
fleet up to Nice, “to show ourselves”, but from the Gulf of Lyons, 
Nelson reported, “There seem to be no French ships at sea, at least 
we have seen nothing like one” His relations with “the Lord” who 
did not spare signals to a fleet which failed, in his opinion, to keep as 
compact order as was desirable, as yet showed no increase in cor- 
diality The Commander-in-Chicf had written to offer the Captain 
of the Agamemnon a 74-gun ship, to which Nelson had replied to the 
effect that “As the Admiralty chose to put me into a 64, there I stay”, 
and, “I cannot give up my officers” His reasons seemed to have 
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been accepted as sufficient “So far, well He had only just, since 
the Agamemnon was kept continually on the move, found time to 
reply to a truly exasperating letter which had reached him after 
three months, and dealt with a claim six years old He pointed out 
to the Joint Secretary to the Treasury 

“It his been totilly out of my power to take any steps to receive the prize 
money due to the Ship’s company under my command, nor is it possible 
that every poor seaman cm go to Nevis, to receive his money from the 
Collector of Customs They look up to their Captain as their friend and 
protector, and it was my intention, if the money was paid me, to advertize 
the distribution of it in London, when every Officer and Seaman, or their 
relatives, would be on the spot I humbly hope rhcir Lordships will be 
pleased to order the money to England ” 

Only confused accounts of what was happening in the interior 
penetrated to the British fleet watching and waiting on the Mediter- 
ranean coast of France m trying weather The coast road was very 
bad, very little used Since they saw no French ships, it was difficult 
to beheve that Provence, a district unable to feed herself, was not 
feeling tlic pinch The Englisli grew “heartily sick” of their daily 
view of blue sky, bluer sea, rocky islets of a golden or reddish tint, 
inclining conifers and eternal ohve-groves, amongst which glim- 
mered a few lowly, white-washed habitations The guillotine had 
been set to work in Marseille, and the master of a ship from that 
port said that there were only two sorts of persons left in Ins country 
— the one drunk and mad, the other dying of hunger Provence was 
said to be ready to attempt to form a separate Republic with British 
assistance Civil war seemed imminent, m which case, Nelson 
supposed, war with England would not continue Unfortunately, 
he would conic home no richer than he had left, if things went on 
as they were at present “All we get is honour and salt beef” He 
fretted increasingly that no action was being taken, either to attack 
disturbed southern France, or to offer her British protection should 
she proclaim herself royalist “We have attempted nothing ” 

Three days after he penned these words, the fruit of the long 
blockade dropped quietly from the bough Commissioners from 
Marseille arrived on board the Vtctory to treat for peace They ex- 
pected to meet then opposite numbers from Toulon, who were 
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ready to declare for Louis XVII and alliance with England, but 
were detained by riots m the town Incredible though it seemed, the 
French fleet was never coming out The Toulonese, apprehensive 
of sharing the fate meted out to the inhabitants of Marseille by the 
Republican General Carteaux, wished to place their ships, citadel and 
the forts of the adjacent coast provisionally at the disposal of Lord 
Hood ‘‘The old saying ‘That hunger will tame a lion’ ”, wrote 
Nelson, “was never more strongly exemplified ” 

The Spanish fleet had made a complacent reappearance as their 
allies entered “the strongest place in Europe” m triumph, but Nelson 
was not present to take part in the scene Lord Hood had chosen the 
Agamemnon, a fast sailer, for a special mission Her Captain’s orders 
were to proceed, without an instant’s delay, carrying despatches for 
the Vice-Consul at Oneglia (to be forwarded to the British Min- 
ister m Turin) and despatches to be delivered personally to the 
British Envoy and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of the Two 
Sicilies After watering, he was to rejom the fleet in Hyeres Bay 
Nothing could have been less diffuse than Lord Hood’s instructions, 
but at sea, on her passage up to Oneglia, the Agamemnon fell m with 
the Tartar, homeward bound with the Commander-in-Chief’s 
despatches, and her Captain, Lord Hugh Conway, sent a hasty line 
to Nelson He explained that he had already written to the Envoy 
at Naples, urging him to ask at tlic Court of the Two Sicilies for as 
many Neapolitan troops as possible, to be despatched instantly to 
assist the Allies to hold Toulon against advancing Republicans. 
The British and Spanish landing-parties had been barely able to man 
the essential forts m the Toulon district “Pray, press Sir W Ham- 
ilton Will take your commands, if you have any, but in God’s 
name, keep the boat as short a time as possible ” 

At dawn on September 12, 1793, Nelson completed a long letter, 
composed in snatches during the last five days “Begun off the 
Island of Sardinia, and finished at anchor, off Naples ” He had come 
111 sight, with dusk, of the city which mortals aie advised to see 
before they die, and Naples, he was bound to admit, viewed from 
her bay, at the hour when her windows, from harbour to terraced 
heights, began to twinkle, did not disappoint Quickly the operatic 
scenery took on British national colours, and a lady at Swaffham 
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was told, ‘ We are now m sight of Mount Vesuvius, which shows a 
fine light to us in Naples Bay, where we arc lying-to for the night, 
and hope to anchor to-morrow He did not, as he scanned the 
famous panorama, indulge in any great expectations “My poor 
fellows have not had a morsel of fresh meat or vegetables for near 
mnetecn weeks, and in that time I have only had my foot twice on 
shore, at Cadiz We arc absolutely sick with fatigue I may have 
lost an appointment by being sent off, not that I wish to be em- 
ployed out of my Ship I have only to hope I shall succeed with 
the King of Naples ” His full-dress uniform was prepared for the 
moi row’s events, which might, or might not, include an audience 
with royalty He remembered to tell Fanny that he had captured a 
vessel worth about 10,000, bound from Smyrna for Marseille 
If she was condemned it might mean prize-money — “add some- 
thing to our comforts” Since the only kindness he could show to 
his wile was attention to her son, he had ordered Josiah to go 
ashore with him to-morrow 

Later, m a moment of solitude, before a day which must bring 
either a chilhng repulse or important response, the beauty of the 
scene touched him to add a breathless postscript “We are in the 
Bay all night, becalmed, and nothing could be finer than the view 
of Mount Vesuvius ” 


4 

The cool classic splendours of the newly decorated royal suite in 
the Palazzo Scssa were indeed a change after nineteen weeks of 
Mediterranean glare 111 the Captain’s cabin of the Agamemnon 
Nelson, who had anchored and gone ashore as soon as possible 
on Thursday morning, had for two days no opportunity to write 
home describing a mission which had been an unquahfied 
success The correspondents to whom he addressed himself from 
the British Embassy on September 14 were his wife and his Uncle 
Suckling 

Everything had gone right, from the moment of his arrival in 
Naples, or, to be exact, before he had set foot there, for the entry of 
a British warslnp into their bay had been watched with mtcrest by 
Neapolitans high and low, and the Kmg, who had been a King since 
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he was a boy, and at the age of forty-two retained much ot the boy 
in Ins habits and manners, had hterally come half-way to meet the 
English Captain The news of Lord Hood’s ‘hnost glorious and 
great” success had been leccivcd with enthusiasm and relief by a 
community already strongly pro-Bntish, or at least anti-Jacobin, 
and enough could not be done for the officer who brought such 
tidings Several accidental circumstances had combined to make 
Nelson’s mission unexpectedly easy The Queen (whom he did not 
mention 111 his letters home) was a sister of the unhappy Mane 
Antoinette, soon to be earned from the Concicrgenc piison to the 
scaffold Since she was also a daughter of the late Empress of Austria, 
and had been accorded by her marriage treaty a voice in the Neapol- 
itan Councils of State, it went without saying that the influence of 
Maria Carolina was great Her husband’s Prime Minister, who owed 
his appointment to her machinations, was an Englishman — Sir John 
Acton — a fortunate chance for a sca-officer who spoke no language 
but his own Lastly, the British Envoy and Minister Plenipotentiary 
enjoyed closer relations with the Court than any of his predecessors 
He attended the sport-loving King on what he called Nimrodical 
expeditions, his wife was more in the Queen’s confidence than any 
Neapolitan lady, a situation partially explained by the fact that Maria 
Carohna’s notions of benevolent despotism entailed the employ- 
ment of a secret police, drawn fioni all classes of society Few per- 
sons in her Court dared trust one another 

Twenty years, even thirteen years ago. Sir William Hamilton, 
cousin of the Duke of Hamilton, cousin of Lord Abcrcorn, uncle of 
the Duchess of Atholl and Earl of Warwick, had dreamt of rising m 
his profession, of exercising his talents at the Courts of Spain and 
France The climate of Naples was relaxing, her ladies weie not in 
the first fashion At sixty-three, his aquiline features, bronzed by the 
suns of twenty-nine Neapolitan summers and twenty-two ascents of 
Vesuvius, were of pronouncedly aristocratic cast, but his expression 
was more interesting than that of the average man of fashion 
Though a recent severe illness had shaken him, he was still elegantly 
spare, muscular and energetic He and his heir, Charles Greville, 
were always “Hamilton” and “Charles” to one another, never 
“uncle” and “nephew” But he had almost given up the idea of 
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serving his country dramatically at a Court where opportunities 
never offered The Fellow of the Royal Society, the archaeologist, 
the dilettante had begun to predominate in his character, adding to 
Its attractions He was beginning to be entirely satisfied with his 
palazzo in the city, from which he could enjoy his mornmg “rolf * 
111 the Mediterranean, and drive daily, during the hot weather, to 
dine at his seaside casino at Posihpo, renamed * ‘Villa Emma*^ in 
compliment to his mistress For evenings when ice glazed the streets 
of Naples he had his box at the San Carlo Theatre, or, if “sick of 
masks and lights'', his cabinets of cameos, coins and specimens of 
volcanic eruptions (He had once been observed in a picturesque 
side-street, clad in full Court dress, helping a ragged peasant to 
carry a basketful of classic vases ) At his “sweet, delightful country 
liousc", sixteen miles from Naples, close to their Majesties' rococo 
palace of Caserta, he spent the months of spring and autumn He 
had no family to consider His first marriage, at the age of twenty- 
eight, “somewhat against my inclination", to Miss Barlow of 
Laurenny Hall, Pembrokeshire, had assured him of a fortune winch 
he, who had met great fortunes, mentioned merely as “a little 
independence" His plain, pious and pathetically adoring wife had 
died ill 1782 Two years past, after consideration, and with the 
approval of Neapolitan society, he had taken the serious step of 
marrying a young Englishwoman of obscure birth but far from 
obscure appearance, who had been his companion at the Embassy 
for five seasons She was not only young enough to have been his 
daughter Had the only child of his first marriage survived, she 
would have been several years the senior of the second Lady Ham- 
ilton Miss Hart, who had signed the register at her marriage “Amy 
Lyon", but was addressed by her husband as “Emma", had been 
presented by him to his circle as a young countrywoman, come to 
Italy to study music and the arts She was very generally known 
to have been relinquished to him by his impecunious nephew and 
heir, but the estabhshment at the Palazzo Sessa had always presented 
a correct so much so that long before the weddmg ceremony 

(performed quietly durmg a short spell of leave m England) native 
and even Enghsh guests had beheved their hostess to be secretly Lady 
Hamilton A dueima known as Mrs Cadogan, Miss Hart’s mother, 
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resided under Sir William’s roof, acting as housekeeper with sclf- 
efFacmg good manneis which suggested that she had long acquaint- 
ance with the houses of the great She also saved her employer 
much money, for he was apt, in rueful moments, to refer to the 
British Embassy, Naples, as “The King’s Arms” — a hostelry that 
got good custom from travelling English 

The British Envoy and Minister Plenipotentiary, presented late 
with a chance of distinction in the diplomatic field, prepared to play 
Ins part with gusto After his first meeting with Lord Hood’s 
messenger, he leturned to instruct his lady that Captain Nelson was 
to be their guest, a decision which surprised her, as no visiting sea- 
officer had previously been shown such attention When Lady 
Hamilton was further instructed that the room redecorated for 
occupation by the sixth son of her sovereign, Prince Augustus 
Frederick, was to be put at Captain Nelson’s disposal, she realised 
that more than diplomatic considerations were influencing her 
husband Two persons hard at work, from wholly creditable mo- 
tives, to produce a valuable first impression, had been able to like 
one another sincerely Sir William had recognised “no common 
being” Nelson, who had arrived prepared to act for Lord Hood 
“with a zeal no one could exceed”, had met a character who 
represented his picture of the ideal seigticur A friendship 

which was to survive unusual circumstances had been formed at 
sight 

Lady Hamilton also had her task and her reward Her duty during 
the busy days that followed the sudden appearance in the Bay of 
Naples of H M S Agamemnon was to entertain the Captain’s mid- 
shipman stepson, the awkward boy whom, in the language of his 
day, he always termed “my son-in-law” As Lady Hamilton was 
devotedly grateful to her husband, and naturally good-humoured, 
she exerted herself, and her efforts were not unnoticed by a guest 
who did not mention in his letters home that the beauty of his 
hostess made greater demands upon the attention than he had been 
able to bestow “Lady Hamilton”, wrote Nelson to his wife, “has 
been wonderfully kind and good to Josiah She is a young woman of 
amiable manners, and who does honour to the station to which she 
is raised ” 
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Nelson, already ‘'knocked-up'' when he arrived in Naples, had 
httlc peace during his four days there, though Sir William and 
General Acton did all possible to smooth his path There was, from 
the first, no difficulty about his obtaining an audience with a King 
who sent for him every day, described the British Navy as the 
Saviours of Italy, and of his Dominions m particular, and promised 
to provide for Lord Hood, in his own handwriting, “the handsom- 
est letter that could possibly be” At a dinner at the Pala27o Rcalc, 
which occupied a sea-frontage of 800 feet, the visiting English Cap- 
tun was placed on tlic King’s right hand, although the Ambassador 
of his nation was present What was more to the point, Sir John 
Acton, evidently a person of more ability thin his countenance 
suggested, confidently assured him that six thousand troops of a 
nation generally averse from disciplined sudden action sliould be 
embarked forthwith to support Lord Hood Sunday (according to 
the ungodly custom of all foreigners, the gayest day of the week) 
was fixed for a visit of the King to H M S Agamemnon The difficul- 
ties in the way of returning hospitality m a slup which had been at 
anchor but twent} days in the last five months were gieat, and 
Nelson had hoped, in Naples, to rcsta ship’s company with a sick list 
ofncarly a hundred Sir William undertook to support the prestige of 
the British Navy from the cellars and kitchens of the British Embassy 

When Nelson wrote home on Saturday, September 14, he had 
scarcely had the chance to Icani his way about the house in which 
he had slept for two nights after hot days of kaleidoscopic action 
There had been snatched hours, between appointments, in a noble 
set of looms on the second floor, filled with diffused southern sun 
and objects of vertii In Sir William’s private apartments lus guest 
had learnt much moic of the eminent persons whom he was to en- 
counter than must meet the light of day The Palazzo Sessa 
was not an official residence Sir Wilham had taken the lease of a 
private mansion from the Sessa family, and spent largely on “im- 
provements” Its situation, half-way up the hillside of the Pizzo- 
falconc quarter, gave it an unequalled prospect of one of the most 
famous scenes m the world Its exterior, like that of most of its kind. 
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was somewhat forbidding In a country of strong sun, shuttered 
windows abounded Within, furnished by one of the first vtrtuosi of 
Europe, It was an Aladdin’s cave On the ground floor of the 
central building and wings were accommodated the results of a 
lifetime as collector of classical antiques, referred to humorously 
by Sir William as “my lumber” The “English Room” had been 
constructed to the designs of Robert Adam There were also worthy 
reception-rooms in which Lady Hamilton offered the entertainment 
known as her “Attitudes” This did not sound enjoyable, as it con- 
sisted in her posing, generally m dumb-show, with the aid of such 
adjuncts as a shawl and a tambourine, to represent the primitive 
emotions, while Sir Wilham directed lighting effects, but, without 
exception, everyone who had ever witnessed Lady Hamilton’s 
“Attitudes” agreed that they were remarkable Her husband 
proudly claimed that she was “better than anything m the antique” 
Actually, hei features, lit by good health and great vitality, although 
faultless, weic far from reminiscent of cold, classical perfection, and 
destmed to find admirers in every generation 

Sunday’s festivities began early, with the arrival on board the 
Aj^amenuion at 10 a m of Sir William and Lady Hamilton, the 
Bishop of Winchester and family, Lord and Lady Plymouth, 
Lord Grandison and daughter, besides, as her Captain hurriedly 
noticed, “other Baronets etc ” “I gave them breakfast, manned 
ship etc ” According to arrangements, the King was to appear at 
one o’clock, and Nelson was again to dine on shore with His 
Majesty Preparations had been made to hoist the Royal Standard of 
the Two Sicihcs as the King came on board and “entertain him with 
a camionadmg” But after the breakfast, and before one o’clock. 
Nelson received a note from Sir John Acton which caused him to 
take the decision of asking Ins guests to depart at once, as he must 
get to sea as soon as possible A French man-of-war, and three sail 
under her convoy, had anchored near Sardinia Naples boasted 
seven sail ready for sea and a Spanish frigate of forty guns, but her 
Prime Munster’s message said nothing of employing them “Unfit 
as my Ship was, I had nothing left for the honour of our Country, 
but to sail, which I did m two hours afterwards It was necessary to 
show them what an Enghsh Man-of-war would do ” 
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Everything lent from the British Embassy was returned, except 
a butter-pan, which Nelson apologetically recorded in his letter of 
thanks twelve days later This letter was the first of a senes to pass 
between him and Sir William during the five years that elapsed 
before he met again, under even more encouraging circumstances, 
a host and hostess whose kindness had left an ineffaceable impression 
on his mind 
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The French had got either into Leghorn or some Corsican port 
The Agamemnon saw nothing of them Nelson determined to go 
into Leghorn himself, “absolutely to save my poor fellows” He 
was too late to save his Surgeon’s second mate, whose burial at sea 
took place with the usual ceremonies, off the north end of Corsica 
Nothing could have seemed further than the smiling Neapolitan 
scene as he waited throughout the night of September 27, in a gale 
and tliick weather, watching an enemy frigate of 40 guns lying 
at anchor off Leghorn She had been ready to weigh as he hove in 
sight, and was obviously waiting for the first dark moment to get 
out Luckily she could scarcely hope to escape in such weather, 
without running aboard the vigilant English 64 As there seemed no 
hope of persuading her to quit neutral waters while he was m at- 
tendance, he gave up the idea of going in to Leghorn, and stood for 
Toulon He arrived there on October 5, at the same moment as the 
second division of Neapolitan ships bringing the troops promised 
by Acton Lord Hood, much pleased with an officer who had acted 
on Ins own initiative with success, showed his regard by despatching 
the Agamemnon to sea again, after only three days in Toulon The 
scaled orders which Nelson opened when he was off the island of 
Porquerollcs told him to place himself under the direction of Com- 
modore Linzee at Cagliari, m Sardinia Further sealed orders, for 
Linzee, which he earned, told the Commodore to take his squadron 
on a mission to Tunis 

Off Corsica on October ii die Agamemnon spoke a ship from 
Gibraltar, and Nelson got his first letters from home smee he had 
left England Her present host could not disguise the fact that Mrs 
Horatio Nelson, who had not yet “fixed” anywhere, was fretting^ 
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Nelson wiotc to his wife in slightly sterner vein than usual “My 
dear Fanny, I received a lettci from Mr Suckling yesterday, and 
was indeed truly sorry to hear you were not perfectly well Why 
should you alarm yourself? I am well, your son is well, and we are 
as comfortable in every respect as the nature of our service will 
admit He went on to say that every day at Toulon, at present, 
afforded “some brilliant Action” on shore “I have only been 1 
spectator, but had wc remained, I should certainly have desired to 
land ” 

His first “little brush” with the enemy took place ten days later 
At 2 a m on the morning of October 22, when running down the 
island of Sardinia, he came in sight of five sail, which, perceiving 
themselves observed, altered course He stood after them, and a 
couple of hours later got within hail of the hmdermost, but was 
careful not to fire into hci, in case she might prove to be a Neapol- 
itan or Sardinian, escorting a convoy She failed to reply when 
liailed in French, and made sail, so the Agamemnon fired one shot 
from an i8'-poundcr ahead of her, and at the same moment opened 
her lower deck ports Theicupon the frigate set all her sails A run- 
ning fight continued for three hours, the other ships on her weather 
quarter steering after the Agamemnon With daybreak, the Mt/- 
poimne, of 40 guns, hoisted national colours, and began firing 
stern-chasers As she was smaller and faster than the A^amunvon, slic 
was able to yaw and deliver broadsides while only the Agamemnon s 
bow guns could bear Also, since he had been obliged to land many 
sick men in Toulon, Nelson had only three hundred and fifty men 
at quarters By nine o’clock the Melpomene^ separated from her 
consorts, had suffered so severely that, had not the wind failed, she 
must have surrendered or sunk, but the Agamemnon* s rigging was 
badly damaged, and three more French frigates, a corvette and a 
brig were coming down upon her with all sail set Nelson sum- 
moned his officers, to discuss whether he could possibly close with 
the Melpomene, and, without some small refit, and refreshment for 
his men, prepare to enter upon further action The unanimous 
answer was that he certainly could not, so he ordered that “some of 
the best men be employed refitting the rigging,, and the carpenters 
getting crows and capstern bars to prevent our wounded spars 
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coming down”, and, since it might be half an hour before they were 
engaged by a far superior force, m which case they must expect 
“warm work”, he also ordered that food and wine be served The 
enemy, until noon, had die option of bringing the Agamemnon to 
action, but contented themselves with carrying off the Melpomene 
Eventually, in an almost smking state, she got into Calvi The 
Agamemnon was, according to hei Captain’s report to Lord Hood, 
“after a very few hours at anchor, in many respects fitter for service 
than before”, an additional tribute to officers and a ship’s company 
who had “conducted themselves entirely to my satisfaction”, for her 
top-mast, mam-mast and mizzen-mast had been shot to pieces, and 
her fore-yard badly wounded Satisfaction in the Agamemnon after 
her “little brush” was indeed general, and with Christmas a Norfolk 
rectory received an enthusiastic description of her first engagement 
of this war Mr William Hostc, aged just thirteen, ended his long 
letter to his father, “Captain Nelson is acknowledged one of the 
first chaiacters in the Service, and is universally beloved by his men 
and officers” 
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On one of the last days of November 179s, a small party of 
European gentlemen, attired in the blue-and-white gold-laced 
unifoims, black stocks, large cocked hats and long queues affected 
by British sca-officcrs at that date, proceeded as swiftly as possible 
through the tortuous streets of a walled city of North Africa winch 
mcluded, amongst its outstanding features, many camels laden 
with charcoal, snake-charmeis, separate markets for perfumes, 
carpets, saddlery and jewels, and a notable building of green-tiled 
domes and walls, enriched with rose-coloured marbles 

Commodore Liiizec and his companions, formal m costume and 
visage, had emerged from another wholly unrewarding interview 
with the Bey of Tunis The Commodore’s last letter from his 
broth er-m-law. Lord Hood, had opened, “You are to expostulate 
with His Excellency, the Bey, in the strongest and most impressive 
manner, on the impolicy of his giving countenance and support to 
so heterogeneous a government as the present one of France, com- 
posed of murderers and assassins, who have recently beheaded their 
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Queen 111 a manner that would disgrace the most barbarous sav- 
ages ” The Captain of the A^^amemnon had produced this argu- 
ment, but the reply of the Bey, descendant of a Cretan renegade of 
ability, had been exasperating His Excellency, by means of his 
interpreters, had smoothly agreed that nothing could be more 
heinous than the murders of the King and Queen of France by their 
subjects Yet, if the historians of the great country represented by 
his naval visitors were to be believed, the subjects of a King of 
England had once arisen and beheaded their sovereign 

Nelson, after his first glance at the Onental potentate, had silently 
fixed His Excellency’s price at ^50,000 The French convoy from 
the Levant, lying in Tunis Bay, was worth at least ^300,000, so 
England could have afforded the bribe That the French had ex- 
pected Linzec to attack had been obvious they had, on his ariival, 
hauled their ships almost aground When they had found, to their 
relief, that he was not prepared to do so, that the Bey refused to 
give them up, and that the Englisli Commodoie had patiently sent 
to Toulon for further orders, their beaiing had been unforgettable, 
even considering that they were revolutionaries of a nation expert 
ill polished malice Nelson believed that the Bey, presented with a 
Jnit accompli, would have swallowed a sufficiently richly gilded 
insult To attempt to negotiate with such characters only gave them 
the idea that England was weak “Ihe English seldom get much by 
negotiation, except the being laughed at, which we Jiave been, 
and I don’t like it ” He knew that the enemy had bought His Ex- 
cellency, and although Linzec might hesitate to attack enemy ships 
which had sought the shelter of a neutral port, the fact was that 
Tunis was little better than a piratical stronghold In the Com- 
modore’s place, he would have seized the French man-of-war and 
convoy first, and seen the Bey later However, Lmzce had not 
believed that his instructions authorised him to use force, and from 
the moment that the Bey and the enemy had realised that, the 
position had been hopeless 

“The English never yet succeeded in a negotiation against the 
French,” wiote Nelson resignedly, “and we have not set the example 
at Tunis Thank God^ Lord Hood, whom Lmzce sent to, for orders 
how to act after having negotiated, has ordered me from under his 
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command, and to command a Squadron of Frigates off Corsica, and 
tlic Coast of Italy, to protect our trade and that of our new Ally, the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, and to prevent any Ship or Vessel, of what- 
ever Nation, from going into the port of Genoa I consider this com- 
mand as a very high compliment — there being five older Captains 
in the Fleet Lord Hood is certainly the best officer I ever saw 
Every order from him is so clear, it is impossible to misunderstand 
him 

He prepared to sec the last of Tunis without regret, except for an 
opportumty missed Lord Hood, who had by now heard of the 
“little brush” of October 22, had sent him a letter quite m his old 
style To be given a detached command was “most handsome”, and 
to be empowered to deal with die frigates that escaped him was 
exhilarating “The Lord” had written that he looked upon them as 
“certain, trusting to my zeal and activity” Nelson had learnt their 
names and strength now, and they had been, as he had suspected, 
part of the convoy now in Tunis harbour, under the protection 
of His Excellency the Bey Two of them were at San Fiorcnzo, one 
at Bastia, and the damaged Melpomene at Calvi 

When the Aqamemnon arrived in Leghorn roads in Christmas 
week, to water and provision, she found the port in confusion, and 
received bad news Lord Hood had been obliged to evacuate 
Toulon “For England”, wrote Nelson stoutly to Hilborough 
Rectory, “a most happy event ” On the forenoon of December 17, 
in the dark reception-room of a Toulon merchant’s house winch had 
been his headquarters on shore, while the dull thud of distant gun- 
fire sounded, attired in the three weeks’ mourning ordered for his 
fleet on receipt of the news of “the murder of the late good Queen 
of France”, Lord Hood, “the same good collected officer he ever 
was”, had dryly informed a consternated audience of six national- 
ities that he was about to order his fleet to put to sea, takmg with it 
as many French ships as were ready, and setting fire to the rest 
He would himself hold the fort of La Malgue as long as possible 
The troops at his disposal had long been insufBcient to control the 
land defences of the port, and gradually enemy artillery had gamed 
command of the roadstead, making his position untenable A 
Lieutenant-Colonel, aged twenty-four, with his fortune to make. 
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had been sent from Pans to stir up General Carteaux Nelson heard 
the facts, but the name of “Buona Parte’* was first written thus by 
him two and a half years later 

The place had admittedly been held at great cost Lord Hood 
would from the first have preferred to remove the French fleet to a 
place of safety, but the feelings of Allies had demanded considera- 
tion The retiring forces under his orders had now wrecked the 
arsenal, burnt mne French warships and earned off a dozen frigates 
and four battleships, including the Commerce de Marseille (so large 
that no dock at Portsmouth could take her) Half the town was said 
to have been left m ashes The fact remamed that the British fleet 
now lacked an advanced Mediterranean base, and eighteen French 
sail-of-die-lmc had been abandoned, either unharmed or only 
partially disabled It had not been possible for Lord Hood to achieve 
miracles, and he had made chivalrous efforts to save royalist troops 
and refugees, likely to be shot, guillotined or murdered, by a mob 
which had arisen m revolutionary fury, as revolutionary troops 
drew near Nearly fifteen thousand unhappy Toulonese had been 
safely embarked 

At Leghorn, Nelson found home letters His marc had not been 
sold The Rector wrote that his having been thrown had been 
entirely his own fault He did not believe the poor beast “vitious” 
he feared, however, that she might be going blmd Mrs Wilham 
Nelson had heard of a delicious Mediterranean fish that could be 
salted, spelt “Tonges”, if her brother-m-law deciphered William’s 
handwntmg correctly She would be glad if Horace could bring 
some home m his ship, since he seemed to think that France, torn 
by the internal feuds of Jacobin and Girondist, could not much 
longer contmue war against England The homely request sounded 
strangely at a moment when the young Captain of a British man-of- 
war was confronted by a collapsed French female, explamed to him 
as the mother of five, penmless and homeless, whose husband had 
committed suicide sooner than be left to the mercies of the revolu- 
tionaries of his town “What calamities do Civil Wars produce, 
and how much does it behove every person to give their aid m 
keeping peace at Home ” 

Vessel upon vessel packed with hysterical refugees was labounng 

N — 6 
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into Leghorn, where there was a rumour that, as the port was 
already short of food, they might be refused admittance ships 
bringing wounded troops must be given preference Nelson never 
forgot the tales and scenes of horror following the fall of Toulon, 
which took him by surprise, in Christmas week, 1793 “Fathers arc 
here without families, famihes without fathers ’’ M le Comte de 
Grasse, Captam of the frigate Topaze, under his command, was dis- 
tracted for news of a wife and nursery, and some reports estimated 
the number of men, women and children left screaming on the 
quay-sides of the burning town as over 6,000 Many had been 
drowned by the oversetting of boats, many had taken their own 
lives in despair, and many been trampled underfoot, swept into the 
harbour, or torn m pieces hy their own countrymen Lord Hood, 
who had attempted to rally the flying troops, had been the admira- 
tion of everyone, but “the torrent was too strong” The Neapolitans, 
so swiftly despatched by General Acton in September, had panicked 
shamelessly The French and Spanish had been at best inefficient 
“Many of our posts were earned without resistance, at others, 
which the English occupied, every one perished I cannot write all 
My mind is deeply impressed with grief Each teller makes die scene 
more horrible ” Napoleon Buonaparte also never forgot a scene of 
which he had been an eyewitness He enthralled audiences m St 
Helena with descriptions of his feelings as he had watched ship upon 
ship bursting into flames which had matched the blood running 
into her gutters as the Red Terror took possession of Toulon 

The Agamemnon left Leghorn on January 3, to be blown off her 
Corsican station by some of the hardest gales, accompanied by the 
heaviest rams, that her Captam had ever trysted with An enemy 
frigate took the opportunity to shp down from San Fiorenzo to 
Calvi, but he believed that his blockade had been so close that the 
provisions carried by her could only feed the place another fort- 
night at the outside He had received further orders from Lord 
Hood, entrusting him with a negotiation opened by Lmzcc, but now 
suddenly of importance Corsica had been decided upon as a base 
of operations, and he was “to setde plans for the landing of troops, 
etc ” with the Patriot General Pasquale dc Paoli, who had agreed 
that the island should be ceded to Great Britain on the condition 
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that the British should assist the natives to expel the French Nelson 
sent as his “Ambassador to the Chief of the Corsicans*’ Lieutenant 
George Andrews, brother of the beauty of St Omer The situation 
needed delicate handling, as Lord Hood was by no means convinced 
of the good faith of the Patriot General He had also his own troubles 
English troops took San Fiorcnzo without difficulty in mid-Fcb- 
ruary Even the garrison of the renowned Tower of Martello, after 
two days’ bombardment at a distance of a hundred and fifty yards, 
called for quarter One of the imprisoned frigates which had es- 
caped the Agamemnon was burnt But General Dundas, supported 
by Lieutenant-Colonel John Moore, refused, before the arrival of 
reinforcements from Gibraltar, to proceed to attack Bastia, little 
more than twelve miles distant across the hills in the north-east of 
the island The enemy were adding daily to the strength of their 
positions there Lord Hood took the event upon himself, and kcep- 
mg up a close blockade by sea, ordered Lieutenant-Colonel Vilettes, 
of the 69th Regiment, and Captain Nelson to land with a force 
consisting of 1,000 regulars and marines and 300 seamen 

Nelson prepared “to anchor and act with the army” m good 
health and spirits “Armies go so slow that seamen think they never 
mean to go forward, but I daresay they act on a surer principle 
though we seldom fail We arc few, but of the right sort ” He 
had, durmg the weeks before San Fiorenzo fell, as well as continuing 
the blockade, conducted a dashing series of coastal raids — on one 
occasion “seized a happy moment’’ to land sixty soldiers and sixty 
seamen to demolish an essential mill, on another, burnt twelve 
vessels loaded with wine, and captured four “At a place called 
Rochmar, or Porto Nuovo,” he had, with his own hand, struck the 
national colours hoisted by the natives on the top of “an old castle”. 
At L’Aviscna he had taken another fort, Miomo, and driven her 
garrison up to a position within gun-shot of the walls of Bastia 
Naturally, such operations could not be carried out without some 
losses, but after “a very smart contest” which had ended m a courier 
boat being carried “in high style”, he had a casualty list of no more 
than six wounded “My ship’s company behaved most amazmgly 
well, they begm to look upon themselves as mvmcible, almost in- 
vulnerable They really mmd shot no more dian peas ” 
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The siege of Bastia opened on April 4 Her husband reckoned 
Mrs Nelson by now at Bath, where she should find, amongst 
other friends. Admiral Robinson, “my old Captain with a wooden 
leg” He told her that Corsica was a wonderfully fine island, her 
people brave and free “Paoh has nothing to give them, no honours 
to bestow ” He held out the usual hopes of coming home before 
long, on the conclusion of the war — not by France’s return to a 
monarchy, but by England’s decision to leave her to stew m her 
ownjuice, “perhaps the wisest method we could follow” He begged 
his wife “not to want for anything” at a Spa where prices were 
always high “Don’t be afraid of money ” His own expenses at 
present were not likely to be great 
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Always foreseeing that it must be the next place to be attacked, 
and much hoping to be concerned, he had made himself thoroughly 
familiar with the appearance of Bastia long before he landed, three 
miles north of the town, under cover of darkness, during the night 
of April 3 He had guessed that San Fiorenzo had fallen before he 
got the news, for the red light from the frigates burning in the har- 
bour there had lit the evening ^kies beyond the mountains on Feb- 
ruary 19 Next morning he had taken his second careful look at 
Bastia, running so close inshore, attended by two of the six frigates 
under his command, that the enemy had opened fire, from a new 
half-moon battery below the town. Fort St Croix, beyond the 
town, and the forts of the citadel The bursting of one shell, very 
close, had shaken the Agamemnon, and on their third appearance, 
merely to reconnoitre, during the afternoon, all three ships had been 
struck in the hull But their damage had been easily reparable and 
they had sustained no casualties, whereas they heard from a Dane, 
coming out of the mole, that their very accurate replies had de- 
stroyed SIX French guns and killed several gunners 

Nelson felt the siege of Bastia particularly his “I presumed to 
propose It ” (Uncle Sucklmg, at Kentish Town, possessed a picture 
of the town, which did not, however, show the citadel ) He knew 
that his reports had decided Lord Hood to make the attempt, and 
therefore his reputation depended upon the result An Engmeer and 
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an Artillery officer had been sent, at his request, to approve his choice 
of sites for a battery on shore and landing-place Fortunately, both 
had been young and enthusiastic He had now sent Lieutenant 
Duncan, R A , in a fast frigate to Naples, to ask Sir William Hamil- 
ton to press the King and Prime Mimster for mortars, shells, field- 
pieces and stores He had not been perfectly frank with Lord Hood 
in his account of the expected strength of the garrison, fearing that 
if he was, his Lordship might incline to the opinion of General 
Dundas, shared by that gentleman’s successor. General D’Aubant, 
that the project m hand was ‘'most visionary and rash” But, to do 
him justice, it was not until every thmg was fixed for the attack that 
he received certain information on this point Personally, he felt 
strongly that to let the opportunity slip, merely because it presented 
great difficulty, would be “a National disgrace” “What would the 
immortal Wolfe have done “A thousand men would, to a cer- 
tainty, take Bastia, with 500 and Agamemnon^ I would attempt it ” 
“We are really without firing, wine, beef, pork, flour, and almost 
without water not a rope, canvas, twine or nail in the Sliip 
Not a man has slept dry for many months The Ship is so light, she 
cannot hold her side to the wind yet, if your Lordship thinks or 
wishes me to remain off Bastia, 1 can, by going to Porto Ferrajo, 
get water and stores, and twenty-four hours at Leghorn will give 
us provisions, and our refitting, which will take some time, can be 
put off a little My wish is to be present at the attack ” He was 
relieved that at the end of a fortnight’s repetition of such telhng 
phrases. Lord Hood had told him to do his best with a force of i ,300 
All the defences of Bastia could be clearly viewed from the sea, 
as he had told Lord Hood, and the place was, as he had told Mrs 
Nelson, highly picturesque, “the environs delightful, with the most 
romantic views I ever beheld” The surrounding country, where 
cultivated, displayed the usual Corsican prospect of stragghng vine- 
yard, cypress, citron and olive grove, pale lower slopes on which 
goats and sheep picked up what sustenance they could, villages 
perched like sea-fowl on sun-baked cliffs, and, in the background, 
heights clothed by forests of sweet chestnut, pme, beech and oak 
Corsica, island of barren rock, rushing streams, bitter honey and 
excellent timber for shipbuildmg, looked her best in early spring, 
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when the blossom of apncot and apple was succeeding almond and 
cherry Even her uncultivated districts, lying about the lagoons at 
the mouths of her many rivers, were covered with a vigorous 
undergrowth of arbutus, myrtle and other aromatic shrubs, called 
by the natives maqms, and so pungent that their presence could be 
detected even after dark, and from the sea 

By noon on April 4, eight 24-pounders from the lower deck of 
the Agamemnon and eiglit 13 -inch mortars had been landed under 
cover of gunboats without molestation, and the troops commanded 
by Colonel Vilettes and Captain Nelson had encamped under a 
rocky height within 2,500 yards of the citadel Nelson perceived 
without dismay that the Corsican patriots holdmg the adjacent 
tower of Torga, which they had taken during the night of April 2, 
knew nothing except how to fire a musket They watched open- 
mouthed while Norfolk seamen who had volunteered for a 64 
commanded by the son of the Rector of Burnham Thorpe (adver- 
tised as a flier, with prospects of good prize-money) made roads, 
hauled up guns and cut down fragrant Corsican undergrowth and 
copses to make platforms for guns and cover towards their fort, the 
weakest pomt, from which attack might be expected The future 
Viceroy of the island was an admiring spectator The green face of 
the rocks leading to the fort was, said Sir Gilbert Elliot, steeper than 
Minto craigs at home “They fastened great straps round the rocks, 
and then fastened to the straps the largest and most powerful pur- 
chases, or puUies, and tackle, that are used on board a man-of-war 
The cannon were placed on a sledge at one end of the tackle, the 
men walked down hill with the other end of the tackle The surprise 
of our friends the Corsicans, and our enermes the French, was equal 
to the occasion ” 

When he had mounted a captain’s picquet at Torga, with a sentry 
a hundred yards in front of it, and sent word to the Scout sloop to 
anchor as close as possible to the tower. Nelson resignedly hoped 
that die mere presence of Ins Corsican allies might be useful later 
In the nnddle distance of the warmly coloured picture, Ins sweating 
seamen had a comforting vision of the Agamemnon at anchor, and on 
the skyline, south of the town, “Lord Hood m the offing”. 

During the next fortnight he realised that only time could brmg 
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success His first batteries were ready for action by the eighth day 
after his landing, none too soon, for the camp had been for two days 
exposed to heavy fire Lord Hood’s flag of truce, sent in before his 
batteries spoke, had received from the Commissioner in the citadel 
the reply, “I have hot shot for your ships, and bayonets for your 
troops” , whereupon Lord Hood had hoisted a red flag at the mam- 
top-gallant mast-head of H M S Vtctory When Nelson, in reply, 
hoisted English colours on die rock above his tattered tent, and the 
order was issued to open fire upon the town, citadel and redoubt of 
Camponella, every man present gave three cheers They fired 
throughout the night and next day, and during the afternoon, 
Colonel Vilettes, Nelson, Duncan of the Artillery — happily re- 
turned from Naples with the desired mortars — and two other 
mihtary officers, attended by a Corsican guide, advanced to examine 
a ridge about a thousand yards nearer the town Enemy musketry 
and grape were pouring towards their camp The guide was killed, 
the Brigade-Major was fatally wounded and Nelson received “a 
sharp cut in the back”, first mentioned by him in a letter to his wife 
four months later, and never again Next morning he began to 
supermtend the building of two more batteries for mortars and guns 
from the Agamemnon ^ one close to the Torga tower, the other a 
httlc to the rear They took eight days to complete, but after they 
had been firing for twenty-four hours, deserters from the town 
affirmed that the guns of the citadel had been twice put out of 
action Nelson’s first letters home, dated “Camp, near Bastta”, were 
mainly occupied with descriptions of “my poor seamen dragging 
guns up such heights as arc scarcely credible” Five men from his 
ship’s company had been killed “They are not the men to keep out 
of the way ” 

The Corsican patriots were now directed to make false attacks 
upon the upper and southern enemy outposts More Brmsh troops 
were urgently needed, but General D’Aubant, with seven regiments 
at San Fiorenzo, continued firm in his resolution not to “entangle 
himself m any co-operation” (“It is enough to make any lover of 
his Country run distracted ”) Nor was co-operation in the camp 
ideal Nelson had to write to Lord Hood, asking for a ruling as to 
whether the seamen landed were under his command or that of 
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Captain Hunt The enemy, having got their town batteries into “a 
tolerable state”, reopened very heavy fire, and one of Nelson’s best 
men from the Agamemnon^ workmg on repairs during the night, 
was killed by a shot from the Camponclla redoubt A letter, in neat, 
slanting Itahan hand, was despatched on its long journey to a small 
home in Swansea 

“From the nature of our profession, we ever hold life by a more precari- 
ous tenure than many others, but when wc fill, we trust it is to benefit our 
Country So fell your Son, by a cannon-ball, under my immediate com- 
mand, at the Siege of Bastia I had taken him on shore with me, from his 
abilities and attention to his duty ” 

The next battery to be built was on the ridge examined a fort- 
night carher, and within 700 yards of the town Andrews (referred 
to by General Paoh’s staff as “Mr George”) was appointed to fight 
It with forty-five seamen, but was wounded almost at once The 
end, however, was now in sight In a letter begun on May i and 
ended on the 4th, Nelson was able to tell his wife “as a secret” that 
Bastia should fall before the month was out He reminded her that, 
in the words of Shakespeare, not quite correctly remembered, “a 
brave man dies but once, a coward all his life long” It was to a 
correspondent at Leghorn, to whom he had sent for provisions (and 
who had added to the butter, Dutch cheese and porter ordered, a 
personal gift of peas and asparagus), that he admitted, “I have had 
my escapes ” 

On May 18 a message reached Lord Hood from a brother of the 
Mayor of Bastia The garrison, terrified of falling into the hands of 
victorious Corsicans, and short of food and ammunition, were ready 
CO enter into negotiations for unconditional surrender The army 
from San Fiorenzo made the timely appearance expected by Nelson 
At 6 p m on May 23 the British Grenadiers took formal possession 
of the town gates, and next mornmg, with daylight, tlie combined 
forces marched into Bastia to the strains of the National Anthem 

Two days later. Nelson sent a brief triumphant note to Sir William 
Hamilton, enclosing a letter for Lady Hamilton He promised, “We 
shall now join heart and hand against Calvi ” The embarkation of 
stores for this purpose was discontinued on news that the French 
fleet was out of Toulon Admiral Hotham’s blockading squadron 
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had lost touch with it, and lost, as afterwards appeared, an excellent 
chance of an action much to be desired He had borne up hastily to 
join Lord Hood The enemy retired before superior force, and the 
Agamemnon was sent to Gibraltar, to refit before entering upon a 
bout of combined operations, which Nelson considered his first in 
this war, for of the siege ofBastia he commented pointedly, “I may 
truly say that this has been a Naval Expedition ” 

9 

The siege of Calvi, a place, small but very strongly fortified by 
art and nature, on the western side of the island, differed in many 
respects from that of Bastia, chief commercial city of Corsica The 
chief pomt of resemblance was that Nelson’s seamen were again 
employed “dragging cannon up steep mountains, and carry mg shot 
and shell to batteries built, armed and manned under his personal 
supervision” But the rocks of the Calvi district were far more in- 
hospitable than those of Bastia, and this time there was no question 
of the Army refusing to co-operate From the moment that General 
the Hon Charles Stuart (a younger son of Lord Bute) came on 
board the Agamemnon to express himself anxious to get on with the 
attack, if Captain Nelson thought it right to proceed with the ship- 
ping (to which the answer was “I certainly do”), affairs moved 
swiftly 

At 10 p m on the night of June 17, H M S Agamemnon, Dolphin 
and Lutine, with sixteen sail of transports, victuallers and store- 
ships, anchored after much difficulty about a mile from the shore 
and three and a half miles west of Calvi, opposite a romantic- 
looking cove known as Porto Agro, and at 3 a m next mornmg, 
Nelson, with General Stuart, went ashore, in the hopes of discovering 
a better place for landing guns and stores The Agamemnon was lying 
in fifty-three fathoms , sunken rocks, with very deep water between 
them, extended to withm twenty feet of the beach It was to be 
feared that with a common sea-breeze such a swell would set in as 
to prevent boats landing They exammed the enemy’s outposts, 
Fort Monteciusco, close to the south-west of the town, Fort Muzcllo 
to the west, and between it and Fort San Francesco, on a rocky 
pemnsula washed at the base by the sea, the Fountam Battery, well 
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tucked away behind a mountain shoulder The town itself, although 
not ditched, appeared well fortified They reluctantly decided that 
in spite of Its distance from their object, and bad landing, Porto 
Agro must be their base Nelson repeated that he placed the firmest 
rehance on the protection of the fleet, under Lord Hood, who would 
see to It that the French fleet at Golfejouan should not molest tliem, 
and disembarkation of the troops began The business of getting 
field-pieces and military baggage on shore was still m progress 
when die picture took on dark colours For the next two days a 
Corsican thunderstorm of truly melodramatic variety raged over 
the scene Most of the ships were obliged to put to sea in such 
weather as to raise doubts of their reappearance The anxiety of 
those landed, however, was nothmg to that of Lord Hood, as he 
powcrlessly contemplated from Martello Bay the possible fate of a 
force which had believed itself “under his wing’*, deserted on a 
hostile shore “I tremble”, he wrote to Nelson, “for what may have 
happened from last night’s wind ’’But that night, amidst thunder, 
lightnmg, gale and downpour, Nelson’s seamen had begun to make 
a road for tlicir guns On the 22nd tlic weather became “rather 
more moderate”, and although a great deal of surf was running, he 
got boats off to such ships as were still visible, and much-needed 
rations and some powder, shot and gun-carriages were landed The 
guns began to pass up towards the site chosen for a battery against 
Montcciusco On the beach, working-parties of drenched soldiers 
set to work to fill sand-bags Next day more reassurmg quantities of 
ammunition and guns were landed, and the Agamemnon and trans- 
ports returned to their anchorage The “Royal Louis”, first battery 
to be completed, opened fire with dawn on July 4 Two more were 
in action withm tliree days, still progress was much too slow to 
satisfy General Stuart, who slept every night m the advanced battery 
and suffered “more than I can describe” when he was obliged to ask 
for another mght’s grace before his working-parties could come up 
to an intended emplacement where punctual seamen had been wait- 
mg with the guns since sunset 

Amongst the first casualties was Captain Serocold of the Royal 
Navy, “by a grape-shot passing through his head as he cheered the 
people who were dragging the gun” Nelson made time to scribble 
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a line to Ins always nervous Fanny, who might see the fact m a 
newspaper, unaccompamcd by the name 

”1 am very busy, yet own I am in all my glory Except with you, I would 
not be anywhere but where lam, for the world I am well aware my poor 
services will not be noticed I have no interest , but however services may 
be received, it is not right ui an Officer to slacken his zeal for his Country 

He had been dashed that 111 Lord Hood’s despatch announcing the 
taking of Bastia, he had merely been mentioned as ** commanding 
and directing the seamen, landing guns, mortars and stores” 
When poor Serocold had heard that Hunt was to be the officer sent 
home with the Bastia despatch — “a young man who never was on 
a battery, or even rendered any service during the siege (If any 

person says he did, then I submit to the character of a story-teller)” 
— he, who had himself commanded a battery under Captain Nelson, 
had hotly announced his intention of “publishing an advertisement” 
The services of Duncan, the young Artillery Lieutenant whom 
Nelson had sent with a personal letter of commendation to Sir 
William Hamilton at Naples, had also been smgled out for praise, 
and Duncan, with a slight flesh wound, promoted to a Company, 
and an aidc-dc-camp on General Stuart’s staff, was showing an in- 
chnation to condescension “There is notlnng like kicking down the 
ladder a man rises by ” However, “Lord Hood and myself were 
never better friends, nor, although his Letter does, did he wish to put 
me where I never was — in the rear ” By the newly appointed Viceroy 
of Corsica, Sir Gilbert Elliot, Captam Nelson knew that his efforts 
and position had been recognised, he beheved that General Stuart, 
“a stranger and a landsman”, would probably do him the credit 
“which a friend and brother officer has not given me” Disappomt- 
ment from that quarter was yet to come 

The enemy, havmg allowed the British to land and bring guns 
over the mountains which they had, apparently, considered inac- 
cessible, now opened heavy and concentrated fire upon their works, 
demolishing two valued 24-pounders from the Agamemnon and a 
26-pounder On the morning of July 12 at 7 a m Nelson was struck 
with great violence, m the face and breast, by sphnters, stones and 
sand from the merlon of a battery hit by an enemy shell When the 
profuse flow of blood from his head-wound had been checked, he 
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found that he had received several superficial lacerations in the face 
and a deep cut in the right brow, which had penetrated the eyelid 
and eyeball The pam was great, but the surgeons who performed 
the first dressing held out hopes that the eye might recover a measure 
of sight gof\ he told Lord Hood, in the last sentence of his daily 

report forwarded the same evening, “a little hurt this morning not 
much, as you may judge from my writing ** Lord Hood, in the first 
sentence of his reply, asked for details and said that he would be 
sendmg someone next morning, “to know how you are, and whether 
you would not have assistance’’ Nelson’s answer was that if a 
more advanced entrenchment was to be begun the next evening he 
would be capable of superintending the work “My eye is better, 
and I hope not entirely to lose the sight ” Three days later he was 
“much better’’ 

The siege was now proceeding as well, though not as expedi- 
tiously, as even he could wish The guns of the Commerce de Mar-- 
sedle had been landed, and the carpenter of the Agamemnon, a better 
man at making a gun-platform than any military gentry, had turned 
his energies to siege ladders The news of Lord Howe’s glorious 
victory of the Fust of June came as a restorative at an hour when an 
officer who never forgot the Nicaraguan expedition was begmning 
to receive alarmingly long lists of men down with “the fever” 
“We have far more to fear from the Climate than the Enemy ” His 
only consolation was that the Army was falling sick in far greater 
numbers than the Navy, a fact which he attributed to the greater 
activity of seamen 

Fort Muzcllo was carried on July 19, two days later than Nelson 
had expected Thirty-five pieces of heavy ordnance were playing 
on the town towards the end of the month, and Calvi, although 
rejecting an offer to negotiate for terms of peace, asked for a 
twenty-five days* truce Her defenders had learnt of the sickness in 
the English camp, and were playing for time Lord Hood was 
reported unwell. General Stuart was visibly very sick Nelson 
Inmself began to experience, in addition to pain from his eye, 
a famihar cycle of sickening symptoms which threatened to 
send him down to a hospital ship packed with malaria cases (the 
Boreas), but he hoped that “an active scene” would cure his shiver- 
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ing fits, to winch he was so accustomed that they worried him less 
than those m his company The weather, also, was becoming 
intolerable He discovered that the unremitting glare of what an 
BngJishman termed “the Dog Days*’ was called by the Corsicans 
“the Lion Sun” It was certainly something that no man could 
endure 

Just m time for him, and many others, the enemy hung out a 
white flag The garrison marched out on August 10, and amongst 
the warlike material relinquished by them was the Melpomene, “the 
most beautiful frigate I ever saw” But his spirits were lowered by 
the realisation that two juniors to whom he was attached by more 
than Service ties were likely to die “Little Hoste” returned from 
the brink of the grave James Moutray, aged twenty-one, Second 
Lieutenant of the Victory, the only son of his mother, and she a 
widow, was laid to rest m the church of San Fiorenzo, and Nelson, 
before he sailed from Calvi (a place he hoped never to see agam), 
composed directions for the inscription on a memorial tablet to be 
cut by his carpenter 

Back in his cabm m the Agamemnon, bound for Leghorn to refit, 
staring mto a familiar small mirror, clapping a hand over alternate 
eyes, one of which was still painful, he was able at last to come to a 
decision about the injury sustained by him on July 12 He no longer 
had a pair of eyes The pupil of his riglit eye was now large, irregu- 
lar m shape and immovable It nearly covered the blue part — he 
forgot what the doctors called it Within four days of bemg wound- 
ed he had been able to distinguish light from darkness, but no object 
The efficient, hard-drmkmg young surgeon who had performed the 
first dressing on shore had not promised much more He had since 
taken two further opinions from more exalted quarters It was in the 
sick-bay of the Victory that he learnt for certain that he had now only 
one efficient eye 

While he waited for the Agamemnon s guns to be brought on 
board, he had gone out to consult the medical staff of the Com- 
mander-m-Chicf*s flagship, taking witli him Captam HalloweU, a 
Canadian-born officer, who had been “always on the batteries”, 
even when suffermg from the fever The couple presented a con- 
trast m types, for HalloweU, “though at present much reduced, 
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poor fellow'', was of mordant humour, gigantic stature and great 
physical strength General Chambers, Surgeon-in-Cliief to the 
Forces m the Mediterranean, had, m a discouraging certificate, 
dated August 9, stated Ins opinion tliat Captain Horatio Nelson’s 
right eye had been so materially injured by stones and splinters 
struck by shot from the enemy, that he would never recover the 
perfect use of it The amiable Dr Harness, Physician to the Fleet, 
a person devoted to sick seamen and to citric acid as the antidote to 
scurvy, merely confirmed the diagnosis of Mr Michael Jefferson 
He wrote of “a wound of the ins of the right eye, which has 
occasioned an unnatural dilation of the pupil, and a material defect 
of sight” Nelson had been absent from duty only a few hours, and 
Ins name had never appeared in the Calvi casualty hst On October 
2 he enclosed the two certificates to Lord Hood, stating the loss of 
an eye m His Majesty’s service Since August 9 he had mdulged in 
no false hopes “As to all purposes of use”, the eye was gone “I feel 
the Want of it but such is the chance of War, it was withm a hair’s 
breadth of taking off my head ” His intention now, after fears of 
total darkness of which nobody knew, and a lucky escape, was to 
keep out of the awful hands of the medical fraternity as far as 
possible “Nature does all for me, and Providence protects me ” For 
a sea-officer with twenty-five gears’ service, to be short of an eye 
was nothing out of the ordinary He now confessed to his wife the 
extent of the “slight scratch” first mentioned to her three weeks 
after receiving it He assured her that “the blemish is nothing, not 
to be perceived, unless told” He also assured her that his hurts had 
not kept him from his duty Nothing less than the loss of a limb 
could have done that 
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1794-1796 
{cetat 35 - 37 ) 

‘OLD MEDITERRANEAN MAN’ 

I 

W HEN Lord Hood sailed for Gibraltar, and Portsmouth, with- 
out him, on October 12, 1794, Nelson was disappointed, 
but the duty which he was ordered offered chances of prizes, 
and unless a peace should send him home, he was not, at heart, 
inclined to leave the Mediterranean at present He knew that after a 
period of eclipse, his interest was rising again, and he had not yet 
seen a fleet action “I trust the time will come when I shall be 
rewarded, though really I don’t flatter myself it is near ” 

His chief regret was for Mrs Nelson, from whom letters were 
arriving to say that the prospect of seeing her dear husband and 
child so soon made her happy beyond expression “It has given me 
health, for before you wrote tliat you were well, and that Calvi was 
taken, I had fallen into the same way I was last year ” 

His Fanny’s letters from Kentish Town were read by Nelson in 
Golfc Jouan, which the fleet had christened “Gourjean”, and while 
he faced a boringly familiar prospect of inclining conifers and rocky 
islets, in increasingly bad weather, he was mentally transported to a 
scene typical of Georgian England Under Mr Suckling’s roof, on 
September 29, a large party had sat down to dinner, and drunk the 
health of the absent friend They had a couple of geese amongst the 
good fare, as the host was a Norfolk man In the background stood 
Pace, tlie black butler, looking blue, poor fellow, since his son had 
been found drowned m Hampstead ponds Hickman, another old 
retamer, had also, on Mrs Horatio Nelson’s arrival, been full of 
enquiries for the Captain The blooming and attentive Mrs Suck- 
ling was supported by her father, contemporary of her husband, 
and other members of her family from Hampstead The daughter of 
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the house had a wistful look She had formed an attachment for an 
Army officer Her father knew of it, but said the young man must 
sell out — a hard saying, as he was at present with Ins regiment on 
the Continent, where the war was going poorly If any little thing 
should come in her husband's way, Mrs Nelson wished he would 
bring it home with him as a keepsake for his cousin feel for her *’ 
The party had been very merry, and Mr Suckling had quizzed his 
nephew's wife, as was his way, saying that he could always tell what 
was in her good man's letters by her expression At the close of the 
feast, his present to her on her husband's thirty-sixth birthday had 
been truly handsome — “notlung less than ^loo” The trifle bought 
by Nelson for his cousin Elizabeth was also handsome — a diamond 
ring, and, since he would not now be home for Christmas, he sent 
^200 to his father, to be spent on comforts for the poor ofBurnliam 
Thorpe He said that he thought a large N could be woven into 
the blankets 

Christmas saw him at Leghorn again His itinerary for the present 
was Gourjean, Leghorn, Porto Ferrajo in Elba and San Fiorenzo in 
Corsica His duty was blockade, and his expectation that nothing 
much was likely to happen till the spring, when, if the French should 
turn their attention to the invasion of Italy, they would probably 
succeed “We don't seem to make much of this War ” “Pray let me 
hear fiom you often", he had written to his wife in his first moment 
of dejection at not coming home, “it is my greatest comfort "But 
Fanny's letters, dated from Bath now, did not bring great comfort 
“This wmter will be another anxious one What did I not suffer in 
my mind, the last^ My mind and poor heart are always on the 
rack^" She told him that his brother Maurice, who seemed at last 
to be prospering, had grown quite stout, and that Mrs Matcham 
was ailing for the usual reason, and that Mr Matcham, as usual, was 
dissatisfied with his latest purchase The manners of her husband's 
brother William (to whom he was unalterably attached) were 
growing more and more rough Uncle Suckling had, since her 
departure, alarmed his young wife and his daughter by another of 
lus coughmg fits, m which he nearly strangled himself She was 
deeply mtercsted in the Prince of Wales's forthcoming match with 
the Princess of Brunswick, and much misinformed on tlie subject. 
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“Mrs Fitzherbert has been long dismissed The Prince, it is said, 
IS quite happy at the thought of being domesticated ” In her hus- 
band’s family, only his saintly father escaped a Partlnan dart She 
did not know that he was writing to Mrs Matcham 

“No letters by Lord Hood from your Bro His poor wife is continually m 
a Hurry and fret about him, and I find many others are the same, and worse 
In such a state, the blessings of a Marriage union are thus made a torment, 
and most likely the Health is destroyed, or the temper soured, so as never to 
be recovered 

Lord Hood had arrived home, and presently news of him reached 
Nelson from several sources All seemed to be going well As the 
Commander-m-Chief from the Mediterranean had stepped out of 
his coach in London, the First Lord had been ready with a hand of 
greeting From an inn at Devizes, on his road to Bath, Lord Hood 
assured “my dear Nelson” that he had taken the earhest opportunity 
of explaining to the First Lord the very illiberal conduct of General 
Stuart 111 making no mention of the services rendered by the Cap- 
tain of the Agamemnon m the taking of Calvi He had put into Lord 
Chatham’s hand, with the understanding that it should be delivered 
to His Majesty, Nelson’s letter enclosing the two medical certifi- 
cates attesting the loss of an eye “So you may be perfectly easy upon 
that subject ” Three days later, Fanny took up the story The Hoods 
had arrived at 5, Queen Square, and called at 17, New King Street 
His Lordship had been as affectionate as if she was a daughter, and 
held out hopes that within three months her grass-widowhood 
would come to an end Lady Hood had privately assured her that if 
justice was not done to Nelson it would not be his Lordship’s fault 
A week later she had dined with them, and been “cheerful and well- 
dressed” Nelson had not received well her pathetic disclosure that 
sheer worry during the siege of Calvi had undermined her health 
(“why you should be uneasy about me so as to make yourself ill, 
I know not The Service must ever supersede all private con- 
siderations ”) She reahsed that she must begin to think of Josiah, 
now ncarmg his fifteenth birthday, as “my young man”, no longer 
“my child”, but found this almost impossible “My child ^ I figure 
him to myself— good and obedient to you, and I hope tells you all 
his secrets If he does, you will keep him good ” After fierce storms, 
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snow clothed the streets of Bath, a most unusual thing, and a sea- 
ofFicer’s wife could not resist the confession, never hear the wind 
but my dear husband and child are full in my thoughts 

Nelson’s reports of his stepson were always favourable “His 
understanding is excellent, and his disposition really good He 
IS a seaman, every incli of him “ He had begun to detect signs of 
what he cautiously termed “a warm disposition” — however, 
nothing could cool that so thoroughly as being at sea, “where 
nobody has entirely their own way” 

At Leghorn, on Sunday evening, March 8, he was interrupted 
for the third time while attempting to compose a letter to his wife 
He had begun it over a week before, on his return from a very bad 
cruise, but so far it contained but two paragraphs For twelve days 
of January the fleet had been under storm stay-sails All his letters 
since the New Year had told of little but gales and lumping seas 
“But in Agamemnon, we mind them not, she is the finest Ship I ever 
sailed in, and were she a seventy-four, nothing should induce me to 
leave her while the War lasts ” 

He was now fast becoming what he called “an old Mediterranean 
man”, well accustomed to brown slnrts and scanty dinners, and he 
knew the free and neutral port of Leghorn as well as his native 
Lynn The Tuscan sea-bathing resort, used by the Mediterranean 
fleet for refitting and victualling, had not many wholesome attrac- 
tions for the exile, and when a sterner Admiral succeeded Hotham, 
he took ruthless measures to check behaviour which had resulted in 
a lamentable percentage of officers and men being invalided to 
Ajaccio Hospital The second-rate hotel and opera charged exorbi- 
tant prices Nelson haunted the house of the Pollards, Levant 
merchants, and together with Mr Udricy, British Consul, often 
agents for piizcs taken by the fleet He ordered his portrait in imma- 
ture from a local arast, who produced for the admiration of Mrs 
Horatio Nelson a curiously pursy-lookmg sea-captain, with fash- 
ionably curly hair The uniform was conscientiously attempted, but 
even tlie mcn-of-war, dramatically heeling over in the background, 
did not suggest British reality 

The third mterruption to Nelson’s letter of March 8 was unex- 
pected, and caused him to close it immediately, with the words. 
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'*1 have only to pray to God to bless you ” The fleet, “taken rather 
suddenly”, got off at dawn, “pretty tolerably, as to order”, and 
early on tlie mormng of the loth. Nelson’s hope tliat they had gone 
to sea for some good purpose seemed hkely to be gratified The 
fifteen enemy sail-of-thc-Ime reported to Admiral Hotham, by an 
express from Genoa, to be out of Toulon and steering for Corsica, 
were sighted at 10 am and Hotham, with fourteen British war- 
ships and one Neapolitan, gave the signal for a general chase 
Nelson reckoned the Enghsh fleet “half->manned”, to have but 
7,650 men at quarters, wlnle the enemy had 16,900 His chief 
anxiety was lest the Agamemnon might not be able to acquit herself 
worthily, owing to being short of complement It was during tins 
day of light and variable winds and mists, typical of the Mediter- 
ranean in early spring, that he scrawled, in momentary expectation 
of his first fleet action, a jerky addition to what might be a farewell 
letter “My character and good name are in my own keeping Life 
with disgrace is dreadful A glorious death is to be envied ” The 
action which followed was scrambling and unsatisfactory, but a 
chance did come for him to distinguish himself 

At midnight on the loth Hotham hoisted the signal to form m 
order of battle, but next morning no enemy was visible Another 
uncanny day of sighing fickle airs and haze, accompanied by a 
heavy swell from the S W , followed The night was calm With 
dawn the enemy were in sight again Since Ins ship belonged to 
Vice-Adnural Goodall’s division, it was to this officer, in the 
Princess Royals that Nelson sent, at 9 a m , a note expressive of 
strong emotion 
“My dear Admiral, 

“I most heartily congratulate you on our bemg so near the Enemy’s 
Fleet, and have only to assure you that the Aqamemnon shall ever most faith- 
fully support you I wish we had a hundred, or at least should have fifty, 
good men Should any of our Frigates get near you, I hope you will order 
some men for us, even should Admiral Hotham forget us Believe me as 
ever, but never more than on the present occasion, 

“Your most faithful, 

“Horaao Nelson ” 

A few minutes before 3 15, when Hotham gave the signal 
“Prepare for Battle”, Nelson saw Genoa hghthouse, about five 
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leagues to the N N E , and, with that quickening of the visual sense 
usual at such moments, Genoa, sumamed ‘‘the Superb”, displayed 
in all her glory In the Agamemnon, as the Britannia broke the red 
flag, a continual drumming began to sound, and every man hurried 
to his assigned duty Wooden bulkheads and canvas screens van- 
ished tables, chairs, lockers and chests went to the liold hammocks, 
piped from below, neatly rolled and corded, were packed in troughs 
along the tops of the bulwarks The galley fire was doused, and the 
fighting decks watered and dressed with sand the ship's company 
tied their silks round their heads and cast their footwear, and indeed 
all wear save their trousers, both in expectation of warm work and 
because surgeons preferred to operate on wounds uninfected by 
greasy textiles The toilette of the guns was also completed and the 
port lids yawned, while along the sanded decks buckets of water, 
tourniquets and swabs were ranged handy With the first roll of 
the drum, nets had been spread from the mam-mast aft to the 
mizzen, and in the hatchway “fearnought” felt fore-screens were 
hammered into place Finally, to the orlop, safe under the water- 
line, repaired a solemn company, including the carpenter with his 
gang, ready to staunch a mortal wound to under- water timbers, 
and Mr Roxburgh, surgeon, with mates rolling their shirt-sleeves 
to their shoulders Six minutes was the time allotted for this trans- 
formation scene in a ship-of-thc-lme, but an hour passed on March 
13 > I795> before Hotham gave the signal to form order of battle on 
the larboard tack, and his next signal, half an hour later, was for 
every ship to carry a light during the night Nelson's opportunity 
did not come until the next morning, with fresh breezes and again 
the order for a general chase 

The enemy, refusing battle, were running as fast as they could, 
pursued by the English fleet, on a parallel line, the Agamemnon and 
half a dozen other ships well ahead, when suddenly Nelson beheld 
a French 80-gun ship (afterwards identified as the (^a Ira) run foul 
of another and carry away her own fore and main topmasts Cap- 
tain Fremantle, m the leadmg frigate, coming up fast, with great 
resolution at once attacked the 80-gun ship, and the first shots of 
the acuon were heard, but the httle Inconstant received heavy pun- 
ishment and was forced to retire The Agamemnon then stood 
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towards the Ira, the Sans Culotte, of 120 guns, and the Jean Bart 
(which Nelson, better versed m the names of prominent members 
of the French Directory than French naval history, wrote down as 
the Jean Barras) It was at tins moment that a sacrifice avoided the 
previous day when clearing the decks for action was performed, 
and seven live bullocks, purchase of a captain with strong views on 
the prevention of scurvy, were hove overboard “We could”, 
considered Nelson regretfully, “have fetched the Sans Culotte, by 
passing the Ira to windward, but, on looking round I saw no 
ship-of-the-lme witlim several miles to support me ** He determined 
to direct his attentions to the ^a Ira, presently taken m tow by a 
frigate, with the Sans Culotte and Jean Bart standing by to protect 
her Moving fairly rapidly through the water, she began firing 
stcrn-chasers, with such effect that Nelson, who had intended to 
touch her stern before he gave the order to fire, decided to reply 
“Seeing plainly from the situation of the two Fleets, the impossibility 
of being supported, and in case any accident happened to our masts, 
the certamty of being severely cut up, I resolved to fire as soon as I 
thought we had a certainty of hittmg ** He continued to manoeuvre 
and hit, unsupported, for upwards of two hours, and durmg this 
time had the satisfaction of observing “my poor brave fellows” 
carrying out his orders with as much calm and precision as if they 
had been workmg the Agamemnon mto Spithead “Scarcely a shot 
seemed to miss the mstant all were fired, braced up our after-yards, 
put the helm a-port and stood after her agam never allowing the 
(^a Ira to get a single gun from either side to fire on us *’ By i p m 
the French 80-gun ship was “a perfect wreck**, and her commander 
ordered his towing frigate to pull her round, so that she could bring 
her broadside to bear Nelson ran on boldly, and her shots flew over 
the Agamemnon Such was the state of the engagement when Hotham, 
instead of hastening reinforcements, hoisted the signal of recall 
Next morning all sail was made to cut off the (^a Ira, now towed 
by a 74, and as the enemy made an attempt to save two ships-of- 
the-hne, a partial action ensued m which the Agamemnon was again 
engaged, and two British ships were disabled But as soon as the 
enemy cripples had struck, Hotham, contented with a measure of 
success, decided against further pursuit 
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Having sent the faithful Andrews to board the enemy prizes and 
hoist Enghsh colours, Nelson himself went on board the Admirafs 
flagslnp, to urge leaving the prizes, with the two damaged Enghsh 
74’s and some frigates, and contmuing the chase m hopes of forcing 
a general engagement Hotham, “much cooler than myself“, 
rephed, “We must be contented We have done very well ” Nelson, 
far from contented, when he got on board the Princess Royal, carry- 
ing with him, by Hotham's orders, the captains of the two enemy 
prizes, found Goodall of his own mind This more adventurous 
officer went so far as to send a hasty line to his Commandcr-m- 
Chief, backing Captain Nelson^s opimon that, if they could but get 
close enough, they might have the whole enemy fleet, and “such a 
day as I believe the Annals of England never produced” “Sure I 
am,” wrote Nelson privately, “had I commanded our Fleet on the 
14th, that either the whole French Fleet would have graced my 
triumph, or I should have been in a confounded scrape ” But Hot- 
ham, pcrceivuig the possibility of the scrape, refused to make a 
dangerous attempt, and contemporary comment did not criticise 
lum too severely He had not, after all, done badly Corsica was 
temporarily saved, and two French sail-of-the-lmc had been cap- 
tured Only a few persons of discernment summed up his future 
from that hour “I can entre nous, perceive”, wrote Sir William 
Hamilton, from Ins Neapolitan palace, “that my old friend Hotham 
IS not quite awake enough for such a command as that of the King’s 
Fleet in the Mediterranean, although he appears the best creature 
imaginable ” Nelson was obliged to be content with the reflection 
that he had been lucky enough to command the only line-of-battle 
slnp to get into single action, and with an opponent “absolutely 
large enough ” to have taken the Agamemnon in her hold While the 
(^a Ira and the Censeur showed a casualty list of seven hundred and 
fifty, tile Agamemnon had, by what seemed hke a miracle, since “our 
sails were ribbons and all our ropes were ends”, only thirteen 
wounded Also, although Hotham’s despatch made no mention 
of him on the second day of the battle, he soon disovered that in 
both tlic British and enemy fleets his services had not been under- 
estimated As “we are too far from home to be noticed”, he told 
his wife “as a secret” that out here now he was not unknown 
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The French poetasters had given Captain Nelson a mistress — “no less 
a personage than the goddess Bellona” 

2 

His dissatisfaction widi the results of the late engagement was 
renewed when he heard that the French fleet had, before being en- 
countered, fallen m with and captured the Berwicky and afterwards 
had been joined by six ships from Brest, which should never have 
been permitted to get into Toulon unopposed 

For above three weeks, while the cautious Hotham kept his whole 
fleet under his eye at San Fiorenzo or Leghorn, Nelson was “ab- 
solutely in the horrors” lest a convoy, momentarily expected from 
Gibraltar, might share the fate of the Berwick In case the enemy, 
encouraged by their superior numbers, might make another 
attempt to take Corsica before the arrival of Lord Hood, he wrote 
to the Viceroy, offering his services for the command of any seamen 
landed for the defence of the island Twelve months had now passed 
since he had first set eyes upon Sir Gilbert Elliot, a figure who would, 
by anyone famihar with the type, have been recognised by the gait 
and set of jaw alone as a Border laird The Scots Viceroy was one of 
the most admirable characters yet encountered by Nelson He was, 
like most of his race, slightly below middle stature, with a gift of 
silence and a lightning wit, a man of parts and means, personally 
disinterested, impossible to fret or daunt The Vicercme, indulgently 
described by her partner as “my John Bull wife, who understands 
a Frenchman no better than Molly housemaid”, had arrived safely 
at Bastia from Roxburghshire m the previous December, with tlieir 
six children and a young cousin, Miss Eleanor Congleton From her 
“fairy-tale palace”, overlooking an island-studded bay, Lady Elliot 
now issued invitations to assemblies and balls at which regimental 
bands played, and the company were at liberty to wander, m moon- 
hght, through great glass doors on to the terrace of an immense 
garden, on a cape washed by die sea She also astonished the natives 
by being out early for hard walks m mountam scenery which re- 
minded her husband of As You Like It and A Midsummer Night's 
Dreamy while he astonished her by bringing to her table guests who 
were precisely her picture of Bluebeard Even before he had 
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explained his reason for sending his second son into the Navy, Sir 
Gilbert had won Nelson’s heart by his insistence upon the attack on 
Bastia (‘‘I hke the sea better The character of the profession is 
more manly They are full of life and action, while on shore it is all 
lounge and still hfe ”) The Viceroy was openly in agreement with 
Nelson’s despair over neglect of the Mediterranean by those at 
home The news of die appointment of Lord Spencer to succeed 
Lord Chatham had been a personal blow to an officer still waiting 
for lecognition of his loss of an eye (“Now he is out, all hopes 
will be done away ”) His chagrm vented itself in a long letter 
to Locker 

“When I am to sec England, God knows ^ I hive, in the present situation 
of affairs, determined on staying here till the autumn, or another Action 
take place, when all active service will probably be over m these seas 
One hundred and ten days I have been actinlly engaged at Sea and on shore 
against the Enemy, three actions against Ships, two against Bastn, in my 
Ship, four Boat Actions and two Villages taken, and twelve Sail of Vessels 
burned I don’t know of anyone who has done more, and I have had the 
comfort to be ever applauded by my Conimander-m-Chicf, but never re- 
wardedt and what is more mortifying, for services m which I have been 
slightly wounded, others have been praised, who at the time were actually m 
bed, far from the scene of action 

“But we shall, I hope, talk my opimon of men and measures, over the 
fire next winter, at Greenwich “ 

As the sprmg passed, and no word came of the pronused rein- 
forcements, he began to fear that the new Lords were not to be 
an improvement on their predecessors — a thing he had scarcely 
beheved possible The juncUon of a single Neapohtan 74, towards 
the end of April, was “absolutely matter for exultation” in the 
fleet, “not so much neglected as forgotten arc we at Home” He 
was glad when Hotham, “1 beheve heartily tired of his temporary 
command”, at last took his fleet to sea, a proceeding not only more 
honourable, but also much safer than “skulking in Port” But 
contrary winds held them in Leghorn, while the French Minister 
at Genoa triumphandy announced the signature of a peace between 
Ins country and Spam, and Sir Wilham Hamilton wrote ruefully 
that if this story was true, we should soon be losing “our Naples 
friends”, quoting — “As do Spam, so do Naples ” 
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The long-looked-for store-ships and victuallers from Gibraltar 
made an essential appearance (“Had we lost them, the game was 
up”), but everyone felt indignation that they had been obliged to 
run such a risk of capture and that their Admiral was receiving “not 
the scratch of a pen” from London, where “they should know that 
half the Ships in this Fleet require to go to England” Presently, 
unofficial reports of the reinforcements with which Lord Hood 
was waiting to sail from St Helens were truly astomshmg — only 
five of the line “What”, demanded Nelson of Uncle Suckhng of 
the Navy Office, “can the new Board of Admiralty be after ^ We 
expect the French Fleet to be at sea every hour ” On June 15 a dis- 
aster which he had long dreaded was announced Admiral Man 
joined the fleet with a squadron of seven ships Lord Hood, while 
lying at Spithead in the Victory, ready to sail, had found it his duty 
to remonstrate for the last time with their Lordships on the in- 
adequacy of the force on the Mediterranean station, and when 
Lord Hood felt strongly the result was remarkable, for, in the words 
of the admirmg William Hotham, he had even upon normal 
occasions “A Something” about him which put inferior officers 
m much awe “He was a stranger to any feeling of nervous diffi- 
dence ” Their Lordships, on encountering this side of Lord Hood, 
had ordered him to strike his flag and come on shore, which he 
had accordingly done, never to be employed at sea again Nelson’s 
dismay was equalled by his indignation His hopes, like those of Sir 
Gilbert Elliot, had been “accustomed to rest on the Victory's 
anchor” “Oh, miserable Board of Admiralty They have forced the 
first officer in the Service away from his command His zeal, his 
activity for the honour and benefit of his King and Country are not 
abated Upward of 70, he possesses the mind of 40 ” Nelson’s 

belief that his lost leader was a man “equally great in all situations” 
was justified Hood, even at this moment, had taken care to send 
by Admiral Man a letter from Lord Spencer acknowledgmg the 
pretensions of Captain Horatio Nelson “to favour and distmction 
when proper opportunities offer” It was dated before news of the 
action of July 13-14 had been received at the Admiralty, but also 
before Hood’s difference with their Lordships — a serious considera- 
tion, as he had since wntten to another officer 
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“To be candid with you, I can be of no use to anyone, for Lord Spencer 
IS not content with marking me with mdiiferencc and inattention, but 
carries it to all who have any connection with me You will therefore do 
well, m any application to his Lordship, not to make mention of my name 
I have neither seen or spoken to his Lordship since my flag was struck, and 
look upon myself as thrown upon the shelf for ever ” 

Lord Hood’s retirement was dignified In 1795 he expressed his 
intention of spending “the short remnant of my life” m the happy 
situation of a private gentleman Ill-health had been offered as his 
reason for coming back from the Mediterranean last winter, but on 
a chill March morning his silver head and hawk-features were 
observed in the House of Commons at 6 a m In the following 
March he was appointed Governor of Greenwich Hospital, a post 
which he held for twenty years 


While Nelson was “waiting off Minorque, doing nothing 
out of spirits, though never better m health”, he dealt with a matter 
which he had deferred m hopes of Lord Hood’s return He addressed 
himself directly to the Secretary at War, asking for the allowance 
usually made to a land-officer of equal rank (“which I understand 
IS that of Bngadicr-General”) in respect of his services on shore 
during the sieges of Bastia and Calvi A dully but quick reply 
informed him “No pay has ever been issued under the direction, or 
to the knowledge of this Office, to Officers of the Navy, servmg 
with the Army on shore ” He sailed for San Fiorenzo at the end of 
June, at a tense moment The French fleet was said to be at sea agam, 
widi twenty-two of the line and “innumerable frigates”, but a 
valuable convoy from Gibraltar (this time bnngmg ammunition 
and troops) had escaped “So far, good ” On his arrival in Corsica 
he found tliat he was to be given a detached command By what 
seemed an ironic chance, considering the ill-success of his late 
application, he was, on account of Ins experience during the sieges 
of Bastia and Calvi, bemg employed to act with forces on shore 
His mission had a sound of high romance — “to co-operate with the 
Austrian General, Baron de Vins, m the Riviera of Genoa” The 
principal armies engaged agamst the French Repubhc now were 
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those of Austria and Sardinia, and France was hanging increasing 
pressure to bear on technically neutral Genoa 
At San Fiorenzo Nelson found Hotham, happy in the behef that 
only seventeen enemy sail were at sea, and for no other purpose 
than to exercise their men A courtly letter from de Vins at Genoa 
had assured him that the main fleet was m Toulon, and that allied 
arms had taken Vado Bay, which should be a useful base for the 
English fleet Nelson sailed from San Fiorenzo with five frigates at 
dusk on July 4, and midway between Nice and Genoa, on the after- 
noon of the 7th, fell in with the enemy fleet in full strength They 
immediately gave chase to his small squadron, and he needed all his 
seamanship to get back to San Fiorenzo For seven of the twenty- 
four hours during which he was pursued, Hotham’s fleet had the 
mortification of watching him in imminent danger of capture The 
wind was blowing right into the bay, and most of the British ships 
were watering and refitting After great exertions they got to sea — 
“Twenty-three of the Line, and as fine a Fleet as ever graced the 
seas”, searclnng for an enemy equal in strength Five days later they 
came in sight of thtir opponents, and Hotham, after spending a long 
time dressing his line, hoisted the signal for a general chase He was 
being given the second chance, rare in the career of a Commander- 
m-Clnef Many lesser Powers in Europe, and particularly along 
these shores, were waiting to see whether the English could hold 
the Mediterranean, or whether tlie star of France was in the ascen- 
dant The night of July 12 had been wild, and several British ships 
had split their topmasts With daylight the wind continued high, 
and there was considerable swell The weather favoured the pur- 
suit for a while, but by noon, when the Agamemnon, with half-a- 
dozen other ships of Man’s squadron, leading the van, was in touch 
witli the enemy’s rear, the French coast near Toulon was also visible, 
and soon after the Victory had opened fire, the breeze swung round 
to the north, giving the three stemmost enemy vessels the oppor- 
tunity of bringing their broadsides to bear The Victory and the 
Ctilloden lost limbs, but the Alcide, last ship m the French hne, was 
so badly damaged that she struck and surrendered Before she could 
be boarded, she took fire and blew up. While the sun struggled 
through the clouds, about two hundred of her crew were saved 
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by English boctts Nearly all the prisoners subsequently declared 
themselves royalists, and Nelson decided that, upon the whole, he 
found French repubhcans better specimens 

Although smoke from the gunfire had now produced a perfect 
calm, the Cumberland and Agamemnon were again gettmg into close 
action when Hotham, eight miles astern, signalled, ‘‘The whole 
Fleet will now retire ” In his own words, “Those of our ships which 
were engaged had approached so near to the shore, that I judged it 
proper to call them off Cap tarn Rowley did his best to avoid see- 
ing the unwelcome signal, but the Victory repeated it, hoisting the 
Cumberland's distinguishing pendant, and Rowley was obliged 
to obey Once more the French fleet had escaped, and even the 
immediate results of the Battle of Hyeres were obviously inferior 
to that of the disappomting action of the previous March The 
eventual results were to include the abandonment of the Medi- 
terranean by the British fleet, the loss of Corsica, and Spam ranged 
by the side of France Nelson wrote 

“Thus his ended our second meeting with these gentry In the forenoon 
wc had every prospect of taking every Ship in the Fleet, and at noon it was 
almost certain wc should have had the six near Ships To say how we 
wanted Lord Hood at that time is to say, ‘Will you have all the French 
Fleet, or no Action But the subject is unpleasant and I shall have done 
w ith It I am now co-operatmg with the Austrian Army, under General de 
Vms, and hope we shall do better there ” 


On July 18, 1795, Nelson arrived in Genoa, and picked up letters 
and newspapers from home which told him that he had been 
gazetted Colonel of the Chatham Division of Marines For some 
months past the promotions rewarding the Glorious First of June 
had been expected He had dreaded that they might give him his 
flag and send him home He found that the promotions to Admiral 
had stopped short seven above him As he made his way through the 
streets of Genoa towards the British Mmister’s house, which stood 
five miles outside the city, he saw in his mind's eye the grey pile 
of Holkham presiding over the Norfolk fields close by Burnham 
Thorpe, and pictured the “very small cottage" now withm his 
means, where he should be as happy as if m Mr Coke's famous 
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Hall He decided to send his dear father a further gift of ^200y “since 
at present I btlieve that I am the richer man” The recogmtion of his 
services, achieved without any interest, raised his spirits After Ins 
evening with Mr Drake his brow was not so light He slept on 
their conversation, and next day sent the Minister a long letter 
ending, “When your Excellency considers the responsibihty of a 
Captain in the Navy in these matters, I trust you will think it right 
for me to state my opinion fully ” His Excellency had asked Inm to 
take a step justly described by him as “vigorous”, his favourite 
adjective at this date Mr Drake wished him to stop, not only all 
enemy vessels, but all neutrals trading with the districts of the 
Genoa littoral under enemy occupation Hotham^s recent instruc- 
tions gave him considerable freedom, but a circular order based on 
advice from London, issued by the Commander-in-Chief to his 
fleet only a month past, adjured all officers to take extreme care, in 
their dealings with neutral shipping, not to give just cause of offence 
to Foreign Powers in amity with His Majesty He doubted whether 
Hotham would stand by him if he did give cause for complaint, 
and as a Captain in the Navy, he was well aware that should neutral 
owners sue him successfully for detention and damage he would be 
liable for the payment of sums amounting to so many hundreds of 
thousands of pounds that the exact probability was not worth Ins 
consideration He therefore asked Mr Drake to assure him that 
unless an entire stop was put to all trade, the army with which he 
was told to co-operatc was unlikely to hold its present position He 
also asked to be assured that the step proposed was for the benefit of 
His Majesty’s Service Mr Drake did so, and with the words, 
“Political courage in an Officer abroad is as highly necessary as 
military courage”, Nelson agreed without further hesitation to take 
the responsibihty of acting, “not only without the orders of my 
Commander-in-Chief, but in some measure contrary to them” He 
issued “proper orders” to “the Squadron under my command”, 
and taking Mr Drake on board the Agamemnon, sailed for Vado 
Bay There they found the Honourable John Trevor, now Minister 
at Turin, awaiting them, and the Baron de Vins, “extremely glad” to 
see them Nelson was disappointed with the newly captured base 
Had it not been called a bay, he would never have recognised it as 
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one It appeared to him to be a mere “bend m the land”, and his 
first experience of gomg ashore from a warship at anchor was not 
encouraging He grudgingly allowed that the water was certainly 
deep, with a good clay bottom, and that a fleet might ride there for 
a short time durmg the summer months With the Allied Army he 
was better impressed — “3,200 of the finest troops I ever saw” — 
and the practised charm of an aristocrat of the Imperial Court was 
not lost upon him He thought the Baron de Vins an officer who 
perfectly knew his busmess, and seemed disposed to act with vigour 
“A good man, and I verily believe a good General ” Listening to 
the flowery periods of the old Austrian cavalry General, who in- 
formed him that the name and reputation of M le Commandant 
Nelson were perfectly known in his army, indeed throughout 
Europe, he could almost fancy himself charging at the head of a 
troop of horse When his army entered Nice, as they might do in 
SIX weeks, said dc Vins, he expected to receive the baton of a Field 
Marshal, and the English fleet would have Villefranche harbour 
Once he was across the Var, Provence would rise “All War or all 
Peace” was his motto It took Nelson nearly two months to discover 
that talking dramatically was General de Vms’s strong point The 
General, having appreciated very quickly that the English Com- 
mander-m-Chicf had sent him a highly exhausting young com- 
pamon m charge of a few frigates, had privately decided not to 
move unadvisedly He meant to continue his careful tactics of 
spreading small forces everywhere possible, thus never, as his critics 
claimed, having a mam body with which to attack 

Having said all that was necessary for the moment, Nelson sailed 
again for Genoa, with their Excellencies, promising to return to 
Vado Bay with all possible expedition He did not mtend even to 
anchor, but a gale blew him into Leghorn roads, and a week passed 
before he returned to a business which he soon learnt to describe as 
“pushing the Austrian General forward” De Vins gradually dis- 
closed his difficulties He had tried both flattery and abuse on the 
Piedmontese and Neapohtans under his command The former were 
too poor m spirit even to defend their own territory He had long 
been patiently awaiting their promised attack, under General Calli, 
m the Vcntimigha district He believed that no Neapohtan vessel 
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would stay at sea in wmter to save an empire Still, if Neapolitan 
gunboats could be obtained, they might serve to check enemy 
supply vessels streammg out of Genoa after dark, and creepmg along 
the coast in shallow water He apologised that “the politics of his 
court so constantly tied his hands” A plan that Nelson should take 
five or SIX thousand troops round behind the enemy front and land 
them between San Remo and Ventimiglia received his polite 
consideration The young Englishman himself admitted that it 
might be a risky undcrtakmg 

Nelson began to suffer from nervous strain On the bright side 
of the picture he still ranged die General, “inclined to go forward, 
if England will but play her part, which I hope she will” Admiral 
Hotham was “said to be coming to look at us”, which sounded 
promismg With “the Squadron under my command” he was fully 
satisfied The squadron, at the moment, consisted of eight little 
frigates, their names ranging from classic romance to English ports 
and descriptive attributes — H M S Speedy, Tartar, Inconstant, 
Southampton, Lowestoffe, Meleager, Romulus, Ariadne In diree of 
their captams, Hallowell, Fremande and Cockburn, he had old 
friends The Genoese authorities had begun to be very angry, “but 
that does not matter It seems almost a trial between us who shall 
be first tired — they of complaming, or me of answering them ” He 
disregarded a warmng that it would not, perhaps, be wise for him 
to land there at present The capture of a Leghorn vessel or two 
would stop die Leghorn trade The chief anxiety in London seemed 
to be lest the Dey of Algiers should be alienated “But, Sir,” he 
invoked Sir Gilbert Elliot, “is England to give up the almost cer- 
tainty of finishing this war with honour, to the fear of offence to 
such bemgs?” 

The dark side of the picture kept him awake at mghts, in a ship 
nearly as crank and in need of a refit as her Captain After long days 
of ceaseless vigilance in heavy weather he had formed the disagree- 
able habit of waking suddenly with a most disquieting sensation, 
“as if a girth were buckled taut over my breast”, and staymg awake 
— remembering that owners of neutral vessels might sue a Captam 
m the Navy successfully, remembermg that Hotham, the best heart 
in the world, needed a new head, and hated “this co-operation”. 
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His “good*' eye began to trouble him For ten days, in August, he 
was almost bhnd and in great pain The strain of entertaining for- 
eign officers who considered only his rank, not his pay, was having 
its effect upon his purse as well as his constitution He had another 
personal worry, which was an ever-present source of irritation 
His servant, Frank Lepee, who had followed Inm up the dreadful 
green reaches of the San Juan river on his first expedition, would 
have to go Ten months of reprimand and promises of amendment 
had dragged their weary course The family circle, with whom the 
faithful sailor servant was a popular and picturesque figure, would 
expect an explanation He achieved this in the least possible words — 
“Parted with Frank for drunkenness, and when so, mad, never will 
keep a drunkard another hour “ Tom Allen, one of the Burnham 
Thorpe lads who had volunteered for the Agamemnotiy was promoted 
to be what he proudly called “wally-de-sham“ He was black- 
haired, stunted, uncouth, entirely lUiterate, and never wrong, but 
he knew his capacity Nelson endured him for seven years (“That 
beast Allen has left behind, or lost, all my papers I asked him, in 
the boat, for my red case, as I did not sec it His answer was, ‘Sir, I 
put It m the stern locker ' I then desired him to take particular care 
in handhng the case up the side, when he knew perfectly well he had 
not put It in the boat Huzza ' Huzza * P S , Allen is returned with 
my case ”) Smee it did not occur to Nelson to attribute his symp- 
toms to accumulated fatigue and irregular meals snatched amidst 
the writing of “difficult” letters, he resorted unwillingly to the 
doctors, who said that he ought to be on shore for a month or two, 
“without the thoughts of service” 

A small successful action on August 26 by “part of my Squadron” 
— actually six out of Ins eight frigates — made him feel “better every 
way” De Vins had sent him word that provisions and ammunition 
had arrived at Alassio, a place occupied by the enemy Withm an 
hour of Nelson’s appearance he had captured a National corvette, 
two galleys, one large gunboat and six or seven lesser vessels, one 
fully laden Some enemy cavalry fired on his boats from the shore, 
but without killing or wounding anyone in his boarding parties 
His sole casualty was little Hoste, who, in charge of a small boat, cut 
out a vessel loaded with ammumtion, but broke his leg falling down 
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her scuttle Hoste, however, did not spend long pictunng “the seat 
on the starboard side of Papa” at the family dmner-table m Norfolk, 
perhaps occupied by his next brother He rather enjoyed his spell 
in the sick-bay, as Captain Nelson came down so often to see him. 
He was soon on crutches, loudly singing Ins favourite “Dearest 
Peg”, and a ship’s company, dying with laughter at Ins efforts, 
decided that this boy had been born lucky, and began to entertain 
a partly superstitious affection for him The capture of the corvette 
had pleased die men of the Agamemnon, for they all recognised La 
Resolve as “the long black polacca ship winch came alongside the 
Sans Cnlotte on tlic 13 th of July, and outsails us all” 

The next expedition of “part of my Squadron” was not so suc- 
cessful On their passage to cut off a ship from Onegha, Lieutenants 
Andrews and Spicer, in two small galleys, fell m with three tall 
Turkish merchantmen, who opened fire One Turk was earned, but 
the other two got mto Genoa, with six nnlhon pounds m hard cash. 
Nelson had to record — “My gallant Officers and men, after a long 
contest, were obhged to retreat , and it is with the greatest pain that 
I have to render so long a list of killed and wounded ” As September 
wore on and he began to despair of getting the Admiral to move, or 
the General mto action, suddenly de Vms appeared to announce that 
his troops had earned an enemy outpost m the niountams, that they 
were now witlnn half musket shot of some other pouit, which, if 
possible, he meant to attack, and that he was now going to the 
advanced post He withdrew, and nothing further happened His 
latest difficulty was whispered to be “the non-co-operation of the 
British Fleet” He complained “heavily” of never seeing the 
Admiral Nelson, m whose letters tlie words “frivolous” and “ex- 
cuses” had begun to appear, at once went down the coast, as far as 
Nice, and sounded and examined every port On his return he 
offered to land five thousand men, bag and baggage, with their 
field-pieces, and to ensure their safe convoys The General, in reply, 
produced another scheme, which he considered preferable The 
only drawback to it was that it entailed “a small degree of assistance 
from Admiral Hotham” So as not to leave him what he called “a 
loop-hole”, Nelson ^rote to Hotham, askmg for transports, more 
frigates and at least one 74 He had hopes of the effects of Mr. 
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Drake’s appointment to reside at the headquartcis of the Austrian 
Army, but, as he told Uncle Suckling, “My situation with this Army 
has convmced me, by ocular demonstration, of the futility of Con- 
tinental Alliances” De Vins too wrote to Hotham, but only to say 
how much he and his staff appreciated the judgment, abilities and 
activity of Captain Nelson, and also the discernment of the British 
Commandcr-in-Clnef m having made choice of so zealous an officer 
to co-operate with them Mr Drake duly forwarded this testimony 
to Lord Grenville, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and for a 
space nothing more was heard of a complaint which had made the 
commander of the co-operating British squadron very angry 
indeed In mid-October he went to see his Admiral, who was lying 
quiet in Leghorn roads, in the belief that the armies were unlikely 
to move until the spring, and that wholesale desertions in the 
Toulon fleet were keeping the enemy in port Six of the line and 
eight frigates had got out of Toulon, and were said to be gone 
to the West Indies, but Hotham, content so long as month after 
month slipped past without any losses, let a fortnight elapse before 
he parted with equal numbers to pursue them 

The military action which Nelson had so long desired did take 
place that year, although the season was so far advanced, but it was 
not engendered by the Allies The first week of November 1795 
was bitterly cold In the Alpes-Mari times, after a north wind, the 
first snows of the winter had fallen, followed by frost Austrian 
soldiers were said to be dying at their posts m the mountains In the 
French camp, General Kellerman was reported to be going round 
every post daily, saying all that he could to encourage liis troops 
For some time the Austrians had complained of enemy gunboats 
harassing their camp near Loano, fourteen miles west of Vado Bay 
On the night of November 10, while the Agamemnon lay at single 
anchor m Vado Bay, ready to proceed at the first sound of an enemy 
gun, the boats of La Brurie, a French frigate of 26 guns, crept out of 
Genoa, attended by several privateers An Austrian commissary 
travellmg to Vado Bay, with ^10,000 sterling, pay for De Vm’s 
troops, was known to be spending the night at an inn in the small 
town of Voltri, nme miles east of Genoa On that wild and bitter 
wmter’s night, a landing-party of about three hundred from La 
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Brune took the neutral post, unopposed and slenderly guarded, 
robbed the commissary, and seized the corn and flour magazines 
Next day, flushed with triumph and rich in booty, their Captain 
was publicly cnhsting men for his army in the streets of Genoa On 
the 13 th about seven hundred were embarked, to sail under his 
convoy, to attack a strong post between Voltri and Savona There a 
detachment of the Frencli army was to join them and the Genoese 
peasantry were to be mcitcd to insurrection 

Nelson found himself 'hn a cleft stick*' Mr Drake, having put 
his wife and nursery on the road to Milan, was calling with all his 
might and main for the return of the Agamemnon to Genoa Nelson 
weighed, and made sail along the shore to the eastward, anchored 
the same night within Genoa mole, and there did the only thing 
possible in the circumstances — laid the Agamemnon across the har- 
bour's mouth so that no French ship could leave the port He was 
aware that while he was in this position he covered the Bochetta 
Pass (the only possible retreat for de Vins and a force of between 
eight and ten thousand, should they be worsted in an attack), but he 
also knew that by leaving Vado he was giving the enemy gunboats 
their chance to plague the Austrian left flank He regretted that the 
Agamemnon could not be cut in two 

For several dark late November days he received no certain news 
The weather was “so very bad that neither sails, nor ships nor 
people could remain at sea very long” For ten days, “very anxious 
and uneasy”, he hoped against hope that accounts of a defeat, after 
a grand enemy attack near Loano, on the 23rd were exaggerated 
Hotham had retired to Naples, and Goodall — a greater loss — much 
hurt at not having been chosen to succeed him, was on the first 
stages of a journey which was to end m permanent survey of 
the placidities of Teignniouth Sir John Jervis, “who I understand 
IS a man of business’*, had not yet arrived, and Sir Hyde Parker, m 
temporary command, had by now deprived Nelson of all but one 
of his frigates By December 4, he knew the bitter truth 

“The Austrians, by all accounts, did not stand firm The French, half 
naked, were determined to conquer or die General de Vms, from ill-health, 
as he says, gave up the command m the middle of the Battle, and from that 
moment not a soldier stayed at his post It was ‘Devil take the hind- 
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most’ The Austrians rm eighteen miles without stopping, the Men 
without any arms whatsoever. Officers without soldiers, Women without 
assistance Thus has ended my campaign ” 

On the same day he added a postscript to a letter to Brother 
William, begun a fortnight earhtr “I am on my way to Leghorn to 
refit The campaign is finished by the defeat of the Austrians, and 
die French are in possession of Vado Bay ” If he should fall in with 
the French squadron, which was now ready for sea again at Toulon, 
and with troops embarked, he thought the situation of the Agamem- 
non would be very precarious “My Ship and Ship’s Company are 
worn out, but the folks at Home do not feel for us ” Actually, folks 
at home were beginning to hear vaguely of his exertions An article 
m the Gentleman s Magazine for the following February, dealing 
with the nomenclature of H M ships, mentioned that the men of a 
certain 64 on the Meditcrianean station, disliking classical titles, had 
renamed the Bellerophon the “Bully Ruffian”, the Polyphemus, 
“Polly Infamous”, and their own Agamemnon, “Eggs and Bacon” 

No untoward incident such as Nelson feared disturbed his passage 
to Leghorn, and at that port he learnt news of great interest to him 
Sir John Jervis had arrived at San Fiorcnzo from Spithead, in the 
Lively frigate, on November 27, “to die gnat joy of some, and 
sorrow of others” 


5 

He had met Sir John Jervis once, years ago, but the chance 
rencontre was not one whicli the new Commandcr-m-Chicf ould be 
likely to remember It had taken place in the dimness of the Treasury 
Passage of the House of Commons The Member for Yarmouth 
had recognised an old messmate, from Captain Locker’s singular 
habit of scanning a scene through an eye-glass fitted to the head of 
his cane Sir John had stopped, and Captain Locker had begged 
leave to present his young eleve, Captam Nelson 

Sir John Jervis, in his sixty-third year, had a reputation not alto- 
gether enviable He was credited with a heart of stone, a most 
discerning nose for inefficiency, a grim turn of humour, an un- 
governable temper and a tongue winch did not spare even those of 
elevated station and birth Professionally, Ins prestige stood high 
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he had a record of distinguished service in the Seven Years’ War, 
the War of American Independence, and as Comniander-in-Chief 
in the West Indies But the fleet which the Agamemnofty “as fit as a 
rotten ship can be”, joined on January 15, 1796, was not a happy 
one On his arrival, the new Chief had begun without loss of time 
the inculcation of a system of rigid discipline and curtailment of 
customary privileges, far from agreeable to the majority of his 
captains, and so much resented that, four years later, the toast, 
“May the discipline of die Mediterranean never be introduced 
mto the Channel Fleet”, was endorsed by a naval wife, “in full 
coterie”, with the rider, “May his next glass of wine choke the 
Wretch’” 

Nelson, after his reception by this chaiactcr on January 19, 1796, 
was greeted by a disgruntled brother-officer with the wondering 
words “You did just as you pleased m Lord Hood’s time, the same 
in Admiral Hotliam’s, and now again with Sir John Jervis’ It makes 
no difference to you who is Commander-in-Chief ” To this out- 
burst, Nelson, fresh from a surprising first interview with his new 
Chief, returned ‘a pretty strong answer”, before sailing for his old 
station off Genoa He was satisfied that m Sir John Jervis he had, at 
any rate, met a man who meant to act with vigour For the Medi- 
terranean fleet there was to be no more peaceful lying at anchor m 
Fiorcnzo Bay, or skulking amongst the Balearic Islands 

He had taken care, as soon as possible, to mention Captain 
Locker’s kind remembrances But whether or not Sir John Jervis 
recollected their previous meeting did not matter, for he had at 
once shown himself friendly, and made the offer of the St GeorgCy 
of 80 guns, or the Zealou^y a 74 Nelson had respectfully declined 
either, whereupon Sir John, deserting that subject abrupdy, had 
demanded his knowledge, and even advice, on several matters 
upon winch, in Nelson’s opinion, others in the fleet should already 
have been able to inform the new Admiral At the end of a very 
long and mteresting sitting, Jervis had regretted that he had at 
present no means of giving Captain Nelson a squadron equal to his 
merits, and then asked if he would object to servmg under him 
when promoted Nelson’s reply had been that if the Agamemnon 
was ordered home before his flag arrived, he had many reasons for 
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Wishing to go to England Should his flag arrive (which he could 
hardly expect) and the war continue, he would be proud to hoist 
it under the command of Sir John Jervis He took his leave under 
the impression that Sir John was writing to the Admiralty that day, 
to ask that, if the fleet was kept there, his flag might be sent to the 
Mediterranean But, cautious after many disappointments, all he 
would admit in letters home was that, as yet, he appeared to stand 
well widi his new Chief He did not have to wait long for the 
appearance of Sir John and the fleet off Toulon, and after Ins second 
interview with the Admiral, in a February blizzard, sounded a more 
confident note 

‘*Sir John Jervis, from his manner, as I plainly perceive, does not wish me 
to leave this station He seems at present to regard me more as an associate 
than a subordinate Officer, for I am actmg without any orders He asked 
me if I had heard any more of my promotion I told him ‘No’ His answer 
was, ‘You must have a larger Ship, for we cannot spare you, either as Cap- 
tain or Admiral 

The French were making great preparations for opening their 
spring campaign in Italy Sardinia was in open rebclhon On March 
9, Nelson, who did not know when he had been so ill at sea, stood 
for Leghorn, to get his damages repaired The worst north-easterly 
gale which he had ever experienced in the Mediterranean had stove 
in the stern of the Agamemtwn, earned away her starboard quarter- 
gallery and sprung her mam topmast Tlie coastline of the Riviera di 
Levante, under deep snow, was intensely cold Through Pans 
streets deep m slush. General Buonaparte, aged twcnty-six, was 
arriving late to hurry through a civil marriage ceremony with a 
graceful widow His choice, like that of Nelson nine years past, was 
an elegant, neurotic West India lady, some undiscovered months 
his semor, who had borne to his predecessor, but by whom he was 
to have no children No other points of resemblance existed between 
the romances 

Two leaders who were to know each other’s names well, both 
at work in hard weather to achieve a remarkable personal touch 
with sorely tried men under their command, were drawing to- 
gether On March 27, Buonaparte, at Nice, issued his first mspiring 
order to troops whom he found sullen and half-starved 
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“Soldiers^ you arc naked, ill-nourished The Government owes you 
much, but can do nothing for you Your patience, the courage which has 
earned you amongst these rocks, do you honour, but give you no advan- 
f igL, no tcldt I will lead you into the most fertile plains in the world, where 
you shall find great towns, rich provinces — within your grasp, Glory, 
Honour, Riches’ Soldiers of Italy’ shall you be found wanting in constancy, 
in courage 

111 the Agarnemnotiy Mr Midshipman Hostc was meanwhile 
writing home 

“Our Squadron at present consists of two Snl-of-thc-Line and four 
Frigates, but is to be increased in the summer, when we shall not want for 
amusement, I make no doubt, as our Commodore docs not like to be idle 

“I suppose your curiosity is excited by the word Commodore Nelson It 
gives me mfiiiitc pleasure to be able to relieve it by informing you that our 
good Captain has had this additional mark of distmction conferred upon 
him, which, I daresay you will agree with me, his merit richly deserves His 
Broad Pendant is now flying, therefore I must beg my dear father to draw 
an additional cork ’’ 

This appointment had been made on the day of Buonaparte’s 
Nice order 
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37-38) 

“NELSON’S PATENT BRIDGE 
FOR BOARDING FIRST-RATES’ 

I 

T he end of a chapter cameonjunc ii, 1796, when Commodore 
Nelson shifted his broad pendant from the A f^amemnon to the 
Captam — a 74 Orders had come from England for a second-rate 
and the worst ship-of-the-lmc to go home with a convoy There 
could be no doubt that the A^rafuewiton must go, and for a week 
Nelson seemed likely to go with her However, Captain J S Smith 
of the Captain confessed to a very weak state of health and great 
anxiety to get home, whereas Commodore Nelson assured Sir John 
Jervis, on June 3, that m spite of insomnia and chest trouble, to tell 
the trutli, when he was actively employed, he was “not so bad”, 
and on June 5, “Having slept since my last lettci, indeed, I cannot 
bear the thoughts of leaving your command ” In the end, he had 
four hours in which to “change all my matters” 

His last days m the Ai^amemnon were, with a single exception, 
entirely depressing Throughout May, m strange changeable 
weather, amongst fogs, brilliant sun, heavy seas and sudden stark 
calms, his business was to forward to his Admiral nev s of umn- 
terrupted French successes in Italy He reported Buonaparte’s 
defeat of the Allies at the battle of Montenotte on April 12, m the 
gorges of Millesiino, at the village of Dego and at the bridge of 
Lodi Sardinia had made peace, Naples was preparing to desert, 
Spain was getting ready, Genoa had begun to be openly insolent 
(“Commode^re Nelson is very much surprised that, whenever he 
approaches any Town belonging to the Genoese Government, they 
fire shot at him”) Milan presented her keys to the conqueror, and 
on May 15 Buonaparte rode into the capital of Lombardy thiough 
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the Porta Romana on a little white horse Nelson mentioned 
without comment that the first pictures of Italy were being sent to 
Pans “to decorate the Palace of the Louvre”, and that a demand had 
been made upon Rome for “the famous statue of the Apollo 
Belvidere” Since his last hopes of assisting the Austrians to retake 
Vado Bay, or of landing English troops at St Remo, were now 
washed out, and he knew that the French were in possession of 
every supply they needed, he enclosed a note to Jervis, askmg that, 
if he could be in any way more active or useful, his squadron might 
be recalled, even if this meant that he must strike his distinguishing 
pendant Before his Admiral could receive this letter, however, he 
had the satisfaction of a last small successful action in the Agamem^ 
non Under the guns of Oneglia, on May 30, his squadron captured 
the siege-train en route to Buonaparte at Mantua 
Inevitably he saw the last of the Agamemnon with mixed feelings 
Her ground tier was giving way Her appearance, which confirmed 
his assertion that not an ounce of paint had been sent to him for 
many months, was, he bitterly said, that of a tub floating on the 
water (The last rope sent to him for repairs had been a mere 
insult, “without exception the worst I ever saw The twice-laid we 
make on board is far preferable, mdeed I never saw any so bad m 
my hfe ”) She could have stayed out here, without a thorough 
refit, for another three months, but not for another winter Still, as 
he watched her fade from view on June 18, from Fiorenzo Bay, with 
his new First Lieutenant, Mr Edward Berry, by his side, the sum of 
his reflections was that although the Diadem (another 64) was cer- 
tainly in better plight, yet m point of saihng the Agamemnon was 
much superior 


“If I hoist my Flag here,” wrote his old pupil to Captain Locker, 
a few days later, “the Goliath, I fancy, will be my Ship*” She was 
new-coppered, but accordmg to rumour, wretchedly manned and 
worse disciplined “However,” said he, “the latter I don’t mind, if 
I have but good stuff to work upon ” (Brother William received 
almost a dupheate of this sentence* “I don’t mind, if I have but the 
stuff to work upon ”) He had his eye upon a Captain Ralph Willett 
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Miller as his Flag-Captain, a very sohd-Iooking person, born m New 
York, thirty-five years past, of a Loyalist family, educated in 
England, went to sea aged sixteen, three times wounded in action, 
served under Admirals Barrington, Rodney and Hood, a married 
man, a father 

The Captain's log of the Captam, from the day that Nelson took 
possession of her in 1796, tells a tale of continual effort, of perpetual 
motion, under circumstances generally disadvantageous and some- 
times heart-breaking But the latest postscript of a Commaiider-m- 
Chief with marked leadership qualities had been “Go on, and 
prosper" He went on A blockade of Genoa had to be proclaimed, 
and very soon of Leghorn, for late in June French troops seized that 
neutral port so suddenly that only remarkable exertions on the part 
of Captain Fremantle got away the English shipping and residents 
The Pollards were just m time to get on board a French prize, with 
the best of their furmturc and little Hoste, whom Mrs Pollard had 
been nursing through malaria Lady Elliot and her children, return- 
ing from a holiday at the Baths of Lucca, embarked with nothing 
except the clothes m which they had happened to be standing up 
when Fremantle appeared to hurry them down by-streets to the 
Dolphin 

Another British family, who had fled at top speed from Florence 
(and arrived at the Consulate to jettison two expensive coaches 
with scarcely a pang, in their relief to discover that a squadron of 
the fleet was there), claimed permanent attention from the young 
officer in charge of the evacuation The Wynnes were perhaps 
hardly recognisable as an English family, since Mr Richard Wynne 
(of Welsh extraction, son of a passionate Venetian mother and hus- 
band of a neurasthenic French lady) had despairingly sold the last of 
his property in Lincolnshire soon after the birth of his fifth success- 
ive daughter, and had since been expending the result in the best 
society on the Continent He was an attractive, futile man of two- 
and-fifty, of the type sent to the guillotuie m France, and Ins suite 
usually included, besides his Catholic wife, grown-up daughter 
(unhappily married to an Italian) and four schoolgirl daughters, 
some nineteen dependants, exclusive of dogs and horses Miss Betsy 
Wynne, a small and fairy-like creature, cliatteriug French and 
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Italian, but able to remember England, met in Captain Fremantle 
of His Britannic Majesty’s Navy probably the first straightforward 
and efficient man of her life This was fatal to her peace of mind, 
and before he had left his charges in safety at Bastia, Fremantle too 
had lost his heart The situation of the young lovers seemed desper- 
ate, for Sir John Jervis had often announced that “an officer who 
marries is damned for the Service”, and had been capable of asking 
the First Lord to order instantly “to the East or West Indies, to cool” 
a Captain who had rashly plighted troth with a naval store-keeper’s 
daughter at Gibraltar (“a very bad party for him”) The Comman- 
dcr-m-Chief, however, took an unexpected view of romance when 
personified by a young lady of good physique, blood and fortune 
He dubbed the decorative Wynnes “the Amiables”, invited them 
all on board his flagship, and sheltered them under a benevolent 
wing for many months The result was invaluable to biographers 
of Nelson, for both Miss Betsy and Miss Jenny Wynne kept 
journals, preserved by their descendants 

From no other source is it possible to appreciate, so exactly, the 
impression made by Jervis’s fleet on an audience to whom Britain’s 
Navy had been previously nothing but a name Its strong, fine 
frigates appeared to the bright eyes of these young ladies so remark- 
ably clean Its ships-of-thc-lmc were “castles” (though the Victory, 
the same size as the Britannia, and in the highest order, was possessed 
of disappointingly smaller and less comfortable “apartments”) On 
the decks of the Lively and the Inconstant, “most elegantly dres’t up, 
all the guns being removed”, they enjoyed famous suppers after 
dancmg to the strains of crack bands, and the officers attendant 
always kmd, gay and civil, “doing the honors so well”, under 
such difficult circumstances, seemed qualified to win everybody’s 
heart All were, at first sight, “equally complaissant and good- 
natured” “They live hkc brothers together, and give all they have ” 
A tiny, childish candle is held up to the rugged countenances of 
many of Nelson’s daily companions Foley kept a good table , his 
ship was “a little town — you get all your desires in it” The penu- 
rious Cockburn was sprightly and fashionable, Saumarez the glass 
of fashion, Bowen could be satirical about a spoilt beauty, Drmk- 
watcr was the most agreeable society imaginable , General de Burgh, 
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always writing angry letters, was, by general consent, always 
wrong And since the scene was set in real life, on a closer view 
less happy characters flitted across it — Lieutenants, little, starvcd- 
looking and an vious, chattering and forward, married and miserable , 
Captains, stmg), dark and brutal, military gentlemen drinking 
remarkably hard There are brilliant vignettes of a convoy at 
sea— the Inconstant coming close enough to the Achilles for her 
Captain to roar out that he was m a great rage at havmg to run 
away from the French, '‘Captain F going to the Fleet’', waving 
farewell (v bile the motion of the ^hip was terrible), ''Old Admiral 
Jervis” bowing and smiling from his stern gallery to young ladies, 
“a curiosity in his Fleet” Naturally, jiimor Captains and Lieuten- 
ants absorbed most of the attention of diarists m their ’teens To 
such, the difference in age between Commodore Nelson, who was 
tlurty-eight, and Admiral Jervis, who was sixty- two, was not 
discernible And except that “the noise andcrashmg of die guns was 
most tiring”, and that when a frigate was cleared for action the 
ladies dining in the gun-room found the atmosphere induced som- 
nolence, tliere are few references to the fact that they were guests of 
a squadron engaged m a death grapple for the possession of the 
Mediterranean 


3 

After the departure of Captam Fremantle’s squadron from Leg- 
horn with the refugees, Buonaparte made a dramatic appearance, 
on a flymg visit, took possession of the house of Mr Udney, 
Consul, and at dinner with the Grand Duke asked to be shown the 
road to Rome Nelson wrote to Sir Gilbert Elliot, in hopes that an 
attack on Leghorn by troops from Corsica might be engineered, 
but the Viceroy’s reply was that the laiidmg of small parties of 
Corsicans m the French service m the island was becommg a 
menace and must be stopped, by the seizure of Elba Nelson success- 
fully conveyed troops, under the command of his old acquaintance, 
Major Duncan, from Bastia to Porto Ferrajo and returned to block- 
ade Leghorn and Genoa Last November, when the date had ar- 
rived for the election of a new Doge at Genoa, he had nourished 
hopes of the election of a firmer character, more kmdly disposed 
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towards English uiterests But a thing unprecedented had occurred 
Signor Giacomo Mana Bngnole had been requested, m a period of 
extreme stress, to continue m office The French were to make the 
same request after their abolition of the Genoese constitution m the 
following May, and keep him for six months in nominal power 
Nelson’s efforts to persuade an opportunist to remain at least neutral 
were vain, and on September 18 a letter of the Vicereine of 
Corsica described the hurried appearance of the Commodore to 
consult with her husband 

The Vicereine’s letters home were stoic She described Corsica as 
“still as the sea, we nde every evening till nine o’clock by moon- 
light, and have no more palpitation, when we meet a man with a 
gun, than m England a peasant with a stick” But a fortnight later, 
when, after eight months’ silence, despatches from London arrived 
for the Viceroy, her husband’s brow grew very grave, and when 
Nelson made his second sudden appearance at the palace with great 
glass foldmg doors, on the night of September 29, the atmosphere 
was high tragedy He came m haste from Leghorn, to protect 
Corsica from a French landing Sir John Jervis had appointed him a 
Commodore, First Class, on August ii, and the sterling Miller was 
now his Captam He had, on hearing of the rumoured French 
expedition, transferred his broad pendant to the Dtadem, and sent 
the Captam down to Ajaccio, under the command of Berry On his 
arrival at Bastia he had received orders from his Admiral, labelled 
“most secret”, which were mdeed a thunderbolt News of the 
decision of the Cabinet to “withdraw the blessings of the British 
Consutution from the people of Corsica” and the British fleet from 
the Mediterranean had reached Sir Gilbert Elliot and Sir Jolin Jervis 
sijnultaneously Only Sir John received part of these summary 
instructions without strong emotion He had for some time con- 
sidered that for England to retain Corsica, when at war with Spam, 
would not be possible He now looked forward to an early meetmg 
with the large but rotten Spamsh fleet To Nelson, all the instruc- 
tions were “sackcloth and ashes” There was a supreme irony in the 
fact that he, who had been chiefly responsible for the capture of 
Bastia, should be the officer ordered to conduct its evacuation In 
London, the authorities had not yet decided whether his loss of an 
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eye at the siege of Calvi constituted, financially, die loss of a hmb 
He had not forgotten, and never would forget, the unparaJJeJed 
exertions of his seamen landed, the loss of Serocold and young 
Moutray, the Lion Sun and the fever He had long since outgrown 
his love at first sight for the rust-red rocks and deep blue waters of a 
promised isle Once his orders were digested, he was coolly pre- 
pared, if necessary, to “knock down Bastia” But that the fleet 
should leave the Mediterranean seemed to him a sheer disgrace 
“They at home do not know what the Fleet is capable of perform- 
ing — anything and everything Of all Fleets I ever saw, I never 
beheld one, in point of officers and men, equal to Sir John Jervis’s, 
who IS a Commander-in-Cluef to lead them to glory ” He had also, 
in three years, conceived a strong possessive affection for the Medi- 
terranean — that extraordinary compound of fickle seas, blazing 
flowers, palm-crowned crags, ancient towers, turning a ruined 
shoulder to warm sun 111 midwinter, and bleached towns, famous 
for two thousand years for their gaiety and the cure of chest com- 
plaints “Indeed, this Country agrees much better with my con- 
stitution than England ” He foresaw that, shuddering amongst 
what he called “the cold damps” of home, his fancy would return 
to villages predominantly of the shade known as “Naples yellow”, 
couched amongst silvery ohve-groves, under lavender skies , to happy 
returns to quay-sides, canopied by stars, where music sounded 
from every open window, to autumn mists parting at 10 a m to 
display Genoa the Superb, to the glow of Vesuvius, above a ship-of- 
thc-lme, becalmed m full moonlight m the Bay of Naples 
He found Sir Gilbert “low and distressed” The Viceroy repeated 
tliat he beheved Corsica to be at the moment m a state of most 
perfect loyalty to the King and affection for the British Nation His 
astonishment and disappointment at his orders were profound The 
embittered and theatrical quarrels between the Corsicans friendly 
to England, whose thirst for place, and universal vanity, were 
incredible, had from the first made his life a burden In the patriot 
General Paoli, who had now retired to London, disgusted with the 
favour shown to his compatriot, M Pozzo di Borgo, his mterest had 
for some time been at a low ebb 

Sir Gilbert believed that the number of French royalists and 
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Corsicans whom he was bound to remove from the vengeance to 
come would not exceed six hundred His own intention was to go 
directly to Naples, since Nelson agreed with him that no chance 
must be lost to keep the King, who had already made an armistice, 
from proceeding to a peace with France Lady Elliot, Miss Congle- 
ton and the children (with the exception of George, now a midship- 
man) must return to Scotland at once The prospect for the father of 
a family was not reassuring Nelson offered the Gorgon, one of his 
fastest frigates, adding that if His Excellency wanted another ship, 
he must, and would, spare one Sir Gilbert said heavily that the 
Gorgon would suffice, and that he would provision her The child- 
less Commodore could only repeat his confidence in Captain Dixon 
(who should be told, under all circumstances, to run and not fight), 
and suggest that Lady Elliot should be begged on no account to 
quit the “coach” — the apartment near the stern of the frigate usually 
occupied by the Captain It was arranged that the Gorgon should 
sail from Gibraltar within the week The morning of the 21st was 
settled as the earliest possible date for the embarkation of the Bastia 
garrison With the assurance that, as far as his powers and abilities 
went, he could be relied upon, the Commodore then parted from 
the stricken but still stately Viceroy, to become very busy 
Their next private consultation took place a fortmght later, and 
after dark, but in a house from which the mistress and children were 
already gone, and echoing to the sounds of the removal of luggage 
No sooner had the Viceroy given official notice to the Mumcipahty 
of Bastia that the island was to be evacuated, than they had taken 
the law into their own hands They had appointed a Committee of 
Thirty to carry on the government until the French should arrive, 
sequestered all British property, forbidden any vessel to quit the 
mole and sent a delegation to the Corsican Generals in the French 
service at Leghorn Nelson arrived, this time, by the garden path. 
He had not waited for the Diadem to anchor He found the situation 
fully as serious as he had been led to expect, but the Viceroy m 
typically resolute mood During the next twenty-four hours he 
was fortunately too much engaged to reflect upon “miserable 
anxiety” for the safety of a gentleman of worth and wisdom From 
the Viceroy’s house he went, through black darkness and wild 
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weather f to General de Burgh, who told him that there were as 
many hostile armed Corsican as British troops in die citadel, and 
that he had not a hope of saving any stores, guns or provisions The 
gale, still raging, had driven H M S Southampton and every transport 
from their anchors, a privateer was moored across the mole-head, 
by orders of the Committee, and Corsican musketeers mounted 
guard at every post “Commodore Nelson,” reported Sir John 
Jervis to Lord Spencer, “by the firm tone he held, soon reduced 
these gentlemen to order ” 

By midnight on October 1 5 th the streets of Bastia were silent as the 
grave Nelson’s suggestion to General de Burgh that the gates of the 
citadel should be closed, to prevent more French partisans entering, 
had produced peace, not a not, as had seemed equally likely The 
Viceroy was safe on board La Minerve, a French prize frigate, 
philosoplncally pondering fresh despatches from Wliitchall which 
told him, if It was too late to counter-order the evacuation of Cor- 
sica, to retain Elba “Wonderful”, commented Nelson “Do His 
Majesty’s Ministers know their own mmds Smee it was certainly 
too late, he set heartily to work to save what tune, and a very heavy 
surf, would permit, an effort which was continued until sunset on 
the 19th “Our boats never ceased, night or day ” The garrison 
marched out at midnight, and by i a m French troops were passing 
into the back of the town “From its blowing a gale,” stated Nelson 
in conclusion, “it was dawn of day before the General and myself 
went into the barge, not one man being left ashore, and we took 
with us the two field-pieces brought down to cover our retreat ” 
He stood for Elba, with a fine wind, at 6 a m (unaware that the 
Spanish fleet, consisting of thirty-eight sail-of-the-lme and ten 
frigates, was already abreast of Cape Corse), and before dark was able 
to announce, “Every man and vessel safely moored in Porto Ferrajo, 
for its size the most complete port in the world ” The garrisons 
from Calvi and Ajaccio came m without an accident, within the 
week, and his arrangements for the Elliot fanuly were as successful 

4 

“I remember”, wrote Nelson to Locker, from the Captain, at 
sea, on November 5, 1796, “when we quitted Toulon we cndcav- 
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cured to reconcile ourselves to Corsica, now we are content with 
Elba — such things are ” Worse were to come When the fleet 
arrived at Gibraltar, three weeks later, fears that Admiral Man had, 
in defiance of orders, taken his squadron home, became a certainty 
All ideas of a meeting with the combmed French and Spanish fleets 
in the Mediterranean had to be laid aside by die infuriated Jervis, 
and Nelson’s next orders were to brmg away the troops from Elba 
To a four-hne note addressed to Collmgwood, m which he hoped 
that his friend had heard from home, and prophesied dire con- 
sequences to Man, he scribbled the postscript, “If wc are at anchor, 
will you dine here at 3 o’clock 

Collmgwood, who had, five years past, concluded a somewhat 
slow-paced woomg of a grandniece of his old Captain (now 
Admiral) Roddam, had been on the Mediterranean station, m com- 
mand of a 74, for above a year, but the old messmates met so seldom 
that Nelson had to enquire by letter such facts as “How many 
children have you They kept their friendship in repair by gifts of 
fresh vegetables and old newspapers, jottings of the latest dates on 
winch they had heard from home, and on their rare occasions of 
leisured encounter (prefaced by Nelson’s “Then we can Talk”) 
tliey explored every aspect of private and public affairs Collin g- 
wood’s confidence in “my friend Nelson, whose spirit is equal to 
all undertakings, and whose resources arc fitted to all occasions”, 
was a steady flame, but the father of Miss Sarah and Miss May 
Patience Collmgwood had been shocked by the breakdown, within 
the year, of die Prince of Wales’s marriage, and could not under- 
stand die comment of his less happily situated contemporary, 
“What have we to do with the Prince’s private amours > The World 
says there are faults on both sides like enough Thank God, I was 
not born m high life ” Since he had not been born in high life, liad 
heard nothing more of his promotion, and knew that Sir Gilbert 
Elliot’s diplomat brothcr-m-law had been ordered to Pans to open 
peace negotiations, one of the questions which two officers high on 
the post list had to discuss after dimier on a December day of easterly 
gale off Gibraltar was whether Nelson would do wcU to seek the 
mterest of newly made but mfluenual friends, all of whom, he 
beheved, would give him a good character to those m high hfe at 
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home — “a pubhc letter of my conduct, as has come under their 
knowledge” The fleet was to leave the Mediterranean, therefore 
lie would probably see no more of their Excellencies the British 
Ministers at Genoa, Naples and Leghorn, and the ex-Viceroy of 
Corsica Making such applications was not a very pleasant business, 
but “God knows,” said Nelson ruefully, “ambition has no end ” He 
knew that he stood well with Sir John Jervis, who had done all that 
he could, and now could but repeat that Lord Spencer had expressed 
his sincere desire to give Commodore Nelson his flag 

All Nelson’s letters were written, and all had produced most 
kindly response, before the first month had passed of a New Year 
which was to bring him such an opportunity of distinguishing him- 
self as to render them unnecessary He wrote also, before he left 
Gibraltar, to his wife, telling her, “I am going on a most important 
Mission, which, with God’s blessing, I have little doubt of accom- 
plishing It IS not a fighting Mission, therefore be not uneasy ” 
Having hoisted his broad pendant m the Minerve, and taken the 
Blanche in company, he then set out, on December 15, on his 
extremely perilous passage up the Mediterranean to save the Elba 
garrison 

Five nights later, off Cartagena, amongst fresh gales and cloudy 
weather, the Minerve and Blanche encountered two Spanish frigates 
(one of which carried a poop-light), hailed them, and receiving a 
defiant answer, commenced action The Santa Sabina, engaged by 
the Minerve, after losing her mizzen mast, her mam and fore masts, 
and having a hundred and sixty-four men killed or wounded, 
struck her colours Her Captain, the sole surviving officer, came on 
board the Minerve to surrender himself and give up his sword His 
nuen was haughty, even for a Spanish grandee His swarthy visage of 
high features, which seemed marked by heredity for misfortune, 
struck some chord of memory He mtroduced himself to Com- 
modore Nelson as Don Jacobo Stuart, great-grandson of James II, 
onc-time Lord High Admiral, and King of England, Scotland and 
Ireland Nelson recounted 

‘^When I hailed the Don and told him, ‘This is an English Frigate’, and 
demanded his surrender, or I would fire mto him, his answer was noble, and 
such as became the illustrious family from which he is descended — ‘This is 
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a Spanish Frigate, and you may begin as soon as you please ’ I have no idea 
of a closer and sharper battle I asked him several times to surrender, 
during the Action, but his answer was, ‘No, sir, not whilst I have the 
means of fighting left'* ** 

The Santa Sabina was taken m tow, but three hours later another 
frigate, after hailing her in Spanish, fired a broadside into her The 
Minerve cast off her prize and engaged the stranger, who, after 
three-quarters of an hour’s warm action, wore and stood away 
Dayhght displayed her having joined two Spanish line-of-battle 
ships and a frigate By 9 30 a m the Minerve^ with all her masts 
shot through, and furniture much cut, was being chased, and saw, 
bearing to the east, a fleet wluch her commander could only suppose 
to be that of Spam The Santa Sabina and the Ceres, both with prize 
crews on board, were retaken, but after dark the enemy quitted the 
pursuit “We very nearly”, considered Nelson, on Christmas Eve, 
“escaped visiting a Spanish prison Two lieutenants and a number 
of our men arc taken, and we have lost near fifty killed and 
wounded, but ’tis well it’s no more ” He finished the day by cap- 
turing, off the south end of Sardinia, a French privateer, three days 
out from Maiscille, and dictating letters to His Excellency Don 
Miguel Gaston, Captain General of the Department of Cartagena, 
and Admiral Don Juan Marino, couched m old chivalrous style 

“Sir, 

“The fortune of war put La Sabina into my possession after she had been 
most gallantly defended , the fickle Dame returned her to you with some of 
my officers and men in her 

“I have endeavoured to make the captivity of Don Jacobo Stuart, her 
brave Commander, as light as possible , and I trust to the generosity of your 
Nation for its being reciprocal for the British officers and men 

“I consent, Sir, that Don Jacobo may be exchanged, and at full liberty to 
serve his Kmg, when Lieutenants Culverhouse and Hardy are delivered mto 
the garrison of Gibraltar *’ 

On the wet afternoon of Christmas Day he arrived at Porto 
Ferrajo, to fresh troubles These, however, were not at once evident 
At Porto Ferrajo a Military Ball was toward, and Captains Cock- 
burn and Fremantle had promised to send a barge for the Misses 
Wynne, who had been mentiorung the ball m their prayers, and 
had made all arrangements to change mto their gala at the town 
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house of their friends, the Cantmis “Commodore Nelson, who 
was going to take the command of this place”, was mentioned in 
Miss Betsy’s carefully kept journal as the leader of the party that 
“had to trot about in the dirt” of a wet mght towards the theatre of 
the town, where the ball was staged amongst very pretty decora- 
tions It was essentially a provincial affair Captain Woodhouse got 
“perfectly drunk” The principal Shylock of the place had managed 
to secure an invitation, several Itahan and Corsican ladies, and some 
French girls, wlio, imagining that the Misses Wynne understood no 
language but their own, commented favourably on the unexpected 
elegance of the English misses But as Commodore Nelson and the 
sca-officcrs of the station, escorting their countrywomen, entered to 
be formally received by General de Burgh, Commander of the 
Garrison, the band struck up “See the Conquering Hero comes*” 
and this was followed by “Rule Britannia” Before Jam the Com- 
modore had been brought to realise that an arduous action which 
he had, in the chagrin of losing his prizes, wiitten down as “an 
unpleasant talc” would be mentioned in the Gazette, “and I may 
venture to say, it was what I know the English like” 

Later on the same winter’s morning, he found time to visit Mr 
Wynne’s country house, and intimate to that vacillatmg displaced 
person that “as a friend” he would advise him to take the chance of 
saihng for Naples, with Captain Fremantle, who was going there on 
an undisclosed mission His troubles began with his call on General 
dc Burgh, who was agreeable as ever, but “under a great embar- 
rassment for want of precise orders” “My instructions,” explamed 
Nelson, “both written and verbal, are so clear that it is impossible 
for me to mistake a titde of them ” Sir John Jervis had sent him to 
take under his command the seventeen ships stationed at Porto Fcr- 
rajo, and to remove all troops and stores lately brought from 
Corsica The Artillery and First Regiment of Foot were to be landed 
at Gibialtar, all other troops, British and foreign, were to be carried 
to Lisbon The General replied that he had always been of the opm- 
lon tliat the signature of a peace between Naples and France ought 
to be the signal for his quitting Porto Ferrajo Now that he was 
advised that the British fleet would never agam come there, he 
believed that the troops under his command could fulfil no useful 
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object by staying in Elba But without written authority from 
London, annulling the orders under which he had been sent to Elba, 
he could not feel himself justified m taking the responsibility of 
quitting his post Restrained letters began to pass daily between the 
embarrassed General and the impatient Commodore, who declared 
that whether the troops came or not, he was gomg to withdraw all 
naval stores, and as many ships as possible “The object of our Fleet 
m future is tlic defence of Portugal, and keepmg m the Mediterra- 
nean the Combined Fleets ” He was on tenterhooks lest he should 
imss a fleet action under the flag of Jervis, who had announced that 
his first mcetmg with the enemy should be no “half-begotten” 
battle Presendy, the General was brought to agree that if the ex- 
Viceroy of Corsica would assure him in wntmg that the Govern- 
ment wished him to depart, his mind would be easy Nelson, who 
had already sent Fremande to Naples, with orders to stay, if possible, 
no more than forty-eight hours, while awaiting Sir Gilbert Elliot, 
or the orders from home which the aggrieved General said that 
he ought to expect, began to collect his squadron 

Sir Gilbert and staff did not appear until 3am on January 22 
The ex-Viceroy had been upon a valuable tour of the Italian states 
But the appearance of this wary Scots pohtiaan at Porto Ferrajo by 
no means simplified the situation Sir Gilbert, whose own experience 
of waiting for orders from His Majesty’s Ministers was bitter, 
refused to put his name to any document purportmg to mterpret 
their possible pleasure He disagreed widi the Commodore and the 
General as to die advisability of quitting Elba, and had a slight 
passage-at-arms with de Burgh, who let shp, with a sneer, the word 
“politics” The ex-Viceroy of Corsica, fresh from a most cordial 
reception at Rome and Naples, considered a superior British fleet m 
the Mediterranean an essential measure for securmg Italy, and 
indeed Europe, from the dommation of the French Republic, 
“politics” which he believed represented the sentiments of all His 
Majesty’s Mimsters After composing a letter which he knew would 
cause his poor friend the Duke of Pordand to raise his spectacles to 
his forehead, sigh deeply and do nothing for a fortnight, Sir Gilbert 
gladly went on board die Minerve^ and prepared for a protracted 
passage to Gibraltar, since the mdcfaugable Nelson said that he must, 
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in order to bring his Commander-in-Chief the latest news of the 
enemy, look m en route at Toulon, Mahon and Cartagena 

The Captain’s cabin m the Inconstant was filled with what Com- 
modore Nelson, invited to view the glowing spoil, could only 
describe as “pretty things” The efficient Fremantle had managed, 
during his brief stay at Naples, to secure Miss Betsy Wynne, with 
;£8,ooo Two very weak characters had been swiftly overruled by 
two of great vigour Mr and Mrs Wynne had proved no match for 
Lady Hamilton, instructed by a British sea-officer The hasty wed- 
ding had been staged at the Embassy, and Lady Hamilton had taken 
complete charge The impression made by “the well-known and 
admired” Ambassadress on a moist bride and bridesmaid had been 
remarkable Miss Eugenia Wynne, attending her sister, had noted 
Lady Hamilton as “four or five and twenty, in the bloom of youth 
and beauty, full of graces and accomplishments”, yet principally 
admirable for her dehcate, warm and snicere attentions “to a hus- 
band of past 70” 

The Pollards, also refugees from Leghorn, were now struggling 
to estabhsh themselves at Naples, and Mrs Pollard had sent Com- 
modore Nelson her kind remembrances, a large box of the 
Neapohtan native ware winch he hked, and an aggrieved message 
The Commodore replied at once to say that the box was very 
handsome, just the thing he wished, that he was far from having 
forgotten Pollard, and if he had any interest in appomtmg agents for 
prizes, would certainly name him amongst them He hoped that the 
Pollards might, before long, be happily restored to Leghorn Since 
seeing the very handsome things Fremantle had got, he must request 
Mrs Pollard to be good enough to lay out ten or twelve pounds on 
Naples gifts for Mrs Nelson, anything “such as may please a most 
elegant woman” What he had particularly admired amongst Mrs 
Fremantle’s trousseau was the Italian silks — “shawls, particularly 
large handkerchiefs” 

Although he viewed with apprehension Fremantle’s addition to 
his cabin of a curly-headed young lady of seventeen m a white 
gown, who played upon the harpsichord and sang very sweetly, 
he shouldered some responsibihty for the match, and accepted the 
mvitation of the happy couple to dine m the Inconstant Mrs Fre- 
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mantle recorded her little party of five sca-officcrs as “very noisy 
Old Nelson very civil, and good-natured, but does not say much” 

Nelson during these days had been what he called “active” 
Having left de Burgh sufficient transports to remove his troops m 
three days, and a small escort, he prepared to go down to Gibraltar, 
“sure of a pleasant party, let what will happen” Sir Gilbert Elliot 
was the best company in the world, his advice was “a treasure”, 
and the ex-Viceroy had brought amongst his staff a successful 
author, Colonel John Dnnkwater, whose Stegeof Gibraltar, dedicated 
to His Gracious Majesty, had run mto three editions in as many 
years The handsome Colonel had a smgularly unmformed en- 
thusiasm for life at sea (although his father had at one time been a 
naval surgeon), painted delightfully in water-colours, and, as aidt- 
de-camp to Sir Gilbert, had very properly fallen m love with Sii 
Gilbert’s ehgible cousin, Miss Eleanor Congleton It was something 
of a blow to Nelson to discover that until after Gibraltar he could 
not offer Colonel Dnnkwater accommodation m the Mmerve For 
Sir Gilbert had also brought with him his late Secretary of State, 
M Pozzo di Borgo Indeed, he had no choice at present but to carry 
this unfortunate and very sca-sick gentleman everywhere with him, 
for the name of M Pozzo di Borgo had not been amongst those 
mentioned in the general amnesty when French troops landed in 
Corsica, and on his recent travels in Italy a demand had been made 
by the French Government for his arrest His politics at present 
seemed concentrated in loathing of the Buonaparte family (also of 
Ajaccio) However, he was a nobleman by birth, and spoke fluent 
English in a penetrating voice 

Sir Gilbert’s Italian tour had been rewarding At Naples he had 
been received with more than civihty He had suffered a pang when 
he bowed over the hand of the Queen of Naples A family hkeness 
to her sister, the murdered Mane Antomette, had carried his fancy 
instantly to the last public dinner attended by him at Versailles, 
“where the Queen of France, then Dauphmess, was in all the glory 
and lustre of Burke’s mornmg star” His report on Maria Carolma 
was favourable He had spent many pleasant quiet evenings with 
the royal family, and the Queen, having ordered the Theatre of San 
Carlo to be lighted up, had herself conducted him around it, taking 
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his arm, *‘as gracious as any queen could be” The King, toasting the 
English nation pubhcly at his dmner-tablc, and carrying his English 
guest to view the factory of Belvedere, “where he seemed like a 
father in the midst of his family”, had shown in a better light than 
after a morning’s sport at Carditelli, when he had been sulky at 
securing nothing more than fifteen wild boars, four foxes, two fawns 
and a hare The effusive welcome of the English Ambassadress, 
dchghted to entertain any friend of England and her “Sir Willum”, 
had not been much to the taste of a Border laird Sir Gilbert ad- 
mitted that Lady Hamilton’s face was beautiful The pains she had 
taken to acquire education and accomplishments were remarkable 
and laudable After a performance of her “Attitudes” Ins allegiance 
had almost been won But a Scottish gentleman, slightly below 
middle height and by nature reserved, had recoiled instinctively 
from a voiceful, glowing, sca-sidc hostess whose person seemed to 
him “nothing short of monstrous for its enormity” , and he could 
not but resent the spectacle of Sir William Hamilton, grandson of a 
Scottish duke, married m his senescence to a blooming mistress of 
doubtful antecedents To his ovm lady he confided, “With men, 
her language and conversation arc exaggerations of anything I ever 
heard anywhere , and I was wonderfully struck with these inveterate 
remams of her origin diough the impression was very much weak- 
ened by seeing the other ladies of Naples ” 

The pleasant party bound for Gibraltar sailed on January 29, the 
Minerve for Toulon, the Romulus and Southampton in charge of a con- 
voy of transports, in two divisions, and with orders to take different 
courses, so that one, at any rate, might escape the enemy The wind 
was foul for Malion, so Nelson cut Minorca out of his programme 
Finding at Cartagena that the Spanish fleet had left that port, he 
hurried At Gibraltar he learnt that the enemy had passed the Rock 
to the westward, and that Sir John Jervis, determined to mtercept 
them on their passage to Brest, had taken up his station off Cadiz 
He paused only to collect his two Lieutenants, Culverhouse and 
Hardy, with the prize crews taken in the Santa Sabina, and weighed 
m the forenoon of February n Two Spanish sail-of-the-hne and a 
frigate, at anchor at the head of the bay, also weighed, and began to 
chase him The Minerve cleared for action When Colonel Drink- 
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water asked the Commodore whether he thought an action pos- 
sible, the Commodore replied, “Very possible But”, looking up at 
his broad pendant, “before the Dons get hold of that bit of bunting, 
I will have a struggle with them, and sooner than give up the frigate, 
ril run her ashore ” 

The Commodore and his party, which now included an authoi 
taking notes, presently sat down to dine with true British phlegm, 
the Spamards meanwliile overhauling them Colonel Drmkwatcr 
was in the act of congratulatmg his neighbour, the large and some- 
what blockish-looking Lieutenant called Hardy, on his escape from 
being a prisoner of war, when the warm hum of conversation was 
arrested by the cold cry of “Man overboard’” The officers of the 
frigate sped to the quarter-deck Sir Gilbert and suite hurried to the 
stem windows, and beheld, m February dusk, a white wake whirl- 
ing into designs more mtricate than those of any Oriental magic 
carpet At first they could sec nothing but most mtimidatmg- 
looking waters, through which they seemed to be moving very 
fast, but m an incredibly short time they got an excellent view of the 
lowering of a jolly boat, m which Colonel Dnnkwater recognised, 
as the officer m charge, his late large dinner-partner The landsmen 
watched breathlessly while the current of the Straits, running 
strongly to the eastward, carried the httle boat far astern of the 
Mtnerve and towards the foremost pursumg Spanish sail-of-thc-hne 
After a breathless interval Lieutenant Hardy made a signal, inter- 
preted to them as, “No sign of the missing man” The boat’s crew 
pulled “might and main” to regain the frigate, but seemed to make 
hardly any progress When Le Terrible^ the foremost Spanish sail- 
of-the-hne, was almost within gunshot of the Mtnerue, “By God’” 
exclaimed Commodore Nelson, “I’ll not lose Hardy’ Back that 
mizzen-topsail ” To the landsmen in the Minerve^ their destruction 
now seemed only a matter of minutes, but, to dieir stupefaction, Le 
Terrible proceeded to shorten sail, in order to allow her consort to 
join her, and in the time given, the Minerve dropped down to the 
jolly boat and took out Hardy and his crew In the winding of the 
Straits she soon regained her lost distance and by sunset, steering 
further to the southward, lost sight of the enemy. The only ex- 
planation could be that the Commodore’s daring action had been 
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misinterpreted by the Spaniards They had evidently supposed that 
the Mxncrve had sighted tJie British fleet approaching from the west, 
and was offering action 

Darkness succeeded sunset, and with darkness in the Straits on 
that February night came fog The little Minerve found herself alone 
in clammy blue gloom, surrounded by strange sounds, strange sails 
Colonel Drmkwatcr, an author, and in love, sharing the 
Commodore’s cabm with Sir Gilbert Elliot, noticed with mingled 
admiration and surprise that his employer slept soundly through 
the Commodore’s first wordless incursion After Nelson’s second 
(jffatre visit he felt himself obliged to arouse Sir Gilbert, and explain 
that they were apparently cither amongst the Spanish fleet or a 
convoy bound for the West Indies The Commodore had briefly 
said that if his second guess was correct, it would be his duty to give 
the earliest intimation to the British Commander on the West Indies 
station Sir Gilbert, faced in the small hours, after an exhausting day, 
with the prospect of a trip to the Antilles, displayed his usual well- 
bred imperturbability With the words, “We are only passengers, 
and must submit to circumstances”, he fell asleep again When 
morning broke the passengers learnt that they had passed unscathed 
through the Spanish fleet 

On the morning of February 13 the Mmerve joined Sir John 
Jervis’s fleet and Nelson moved back into his own ship, the Captain 
After all, it seemed, he had arrived m time During the Eve of St 
Valentine’s Day the wind shifted to the westward, Spanish signal 
guns sounded repeatedly, and Sir Gilbert Elliot, a Scottish country 
gentleman, a politician, forty-seven years of age and the father of 
six, discovered to Sir John Jervis his great desire to assist at “a general 
action of the British Fleet” The ex-Viceroy’s application to be 
allowed to come on board H M S Victory, as a volunteer, was 
rejected, but at his earnest request the Lively frigate, under orders 
to carry Inm home directly, was detained, to carry also the news of 
die approaching naval engagement 


At dawn on the sunless morning of February 14, 1797, the position 
of the British and Spanish fleets was twenty-five miles west of the 
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Portuguese headland of St Vincent, a hundred and fifty nnlcs north- 
west of Cadiz, for which port the enemy were running, with a fair 
wind but in poor order As far as numbers and size went, the fleets, 
movmg one from the westward, the other from the northward, to 
a common crossmg, were most unevenly matched, a fact which was 
not confirmed to Sir John Jervis until the dense morning mists 
chngmg to the waters began to part Amongst the many scraps of 
conversation recorded of that eventful day, none is more cliaracter- 
istic than that which opened between him and the First Captain of 
the Victory at 10 49 a in 

“There are eight sail-of-the-lmc, Sir John ** 

“Very well, sir ” 

“There arc twenty sail-of-the-hne, Sir John Twenty-five There 
are twenty-seven sail-of-thc-Ime, Sir John, near double our own’"' 
“Enough of that, sir^ If there arc fifty sail, I will go through them Eng- 
land badly needs a victory at present ** 

Captain Ben Hallowell, whose ship had been wrecked a couple of 
months previously, was servmg on board the Victory as a volunteer, 
and happened to be walking back and forth beside the Admiral ou 
the poop The huge Canadian-born officer, who had been Nelson’s 
constant companion on the batteries at Calvi, so much forgot himself 
at this exliilaratmg moment as to deal his Commander-m-Chief a 
thump on the back, exclaiming, “That’s right, Sir John, that’s right* 
And, by God* we shall give them a damned good hekmg ” 

The fleet under Jervis’s command numbered fifteen sail-of-thc- 
hne, of which the Victory and Bntamua, of 100 guns, the Barjleiir 
and Prince George, of 98, and the Blenheim and Namur, of 90, were 
tlirce-dcckers He had eight 74*$ — H M S CulloJen, Colossus, 
Captain, Excellent, Egmont, Goliath, Irresistible and Orton The 
Diadem, a 64, four frigates, a sloop and a cutter completed the array 
with which he proposed to engage the Spanish Grand Fleet of 
twenty-seven of the Ime, ten frigates and a brig Half a dozen of 
the Spanish three-deckers earned 112 guns, and the four-decker 
Santisstma Trinidad, flagship of Don Jose de C6rdoba, mounted 
136 With the exception of one 80, the San Nicolas, the other 
Spamards were all 74’s But these fine ships, graphically described 
by the Signal Lieutenant of the Barjleur as “Thumpers, looming 
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like Beachy Head m a fog”, had been forced to sea in haste, and 
were all undermanned A large proportion of their ships’ compames 
were pressed landsmen, and their officers were inexperienced When 
they discovered the proximity of the British, they were taken by 
surprise They were proceedmg leisurely, m a long, straggling line, 
some side by side in pairs, otliers m groups of odd numbers, and a 
gap of some seven miles stretched between their leading division of 
six and the remaining onc-and-twenty Jervis, before they had 
time to recover, took the risk he had announced of gomg through 
then line Ten ot his ships had been under his command for a 
couple of years, the other five had recently joined him from tlie 
Channel Fleet “Confident 111 the skill, valour and discipline of the 
Officers and Men I had tlie happiness to command, and judging 
that the honour of His Majesty’s arms, and the circumstances of the 
War in these seas required a considerable degree of enterprise”, at 
II 43 a m he ordered six of his ships to put on a pi ess of sail and 
get through the enemy gap “We flew to them”, wrote Collmg- 
wood to his wife, “as a hawk to his prey ” Troubndge led the van, 
in the CnUodetty Colhngwood brought up the rear m the Excellent 

As they drew near the enemy, nine Spanish ships had passed to 
the eastward The gap in their loose formation was wide, but it 
seemed that, as the two lines were steering, a collision between the 
tenth Spamard and the Culloden was mevitable Her First Lieutenant 
drew the attention of Ins Captam to this, and received the reply, 
“Can’t help it, Griffiths Let the weakest feud off” A distant can- 
nonade broke out between the leading ships on either side, but the 
Ctdlodcn reserved her fiie for the ship which threatened her with 
collision 

The Spanish backbone was broken, and Jervis’s next signal was 
to tack in succession, his intention being to engage the bulk of the 
enemy fleet to wmdward, before the discomfited nme ships to 
leeward could assist them By the rune now cut off but a feeble 
attempt at molestation was made, and only one, running down 
the British line, and passing to the stern of the Excellent, regained 
the eighteen 

The battle was half won as the British slnps proceeded, one by 
one, to turn towards tlie north, but the possibility remamed that 
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the larger Spanish detachment, by bearing up to pass astern of them, 
might rejom the small division, and perhaps escape to Cadiz It was 
at this pomt that a 74, third from the rear of the British line, altered 
course to the west and threw herself m defiance across the bows 
of the Spamards An independent squadron was needed m tins 
position, to prevent the battle degeneratmg mto the ‘‘half-begotten” 
engagement despised by Jervis, and Nelson, with the Captain, had 
resolved to represent it, offering himself to the attack of at least 
seven enemy sail-of-the-hne He wore out of his station, and came 
mto close action with the Santissima Trimdad, largest fightmg ship 
in the world In quitting the line he was aware that he was not only 
acting without orders, he was dehberately disobeymg them A 
friend came to his assistance 

“I was immediately joined, and most nobly supported, by the Culloden, 
Captain Troubridge For near an hour, I believe (but do not pretend to 
be correct as to time), did the Culloden and Captam support this apparently, 
but not really, unequal contest, when the Blenfieini, passmg between us ind 
the enemy, gave us a respite, and sickened the Dons ” 

Two Spanish ships dropped astern, and “bemg fired mto, in a 
masterly style” by Colhngwood, the San Isidro, of 74 guns, struck 
Nelson believed diat the larger Salvador del Mnndo had also struck, 
after bemg attacked by Colhngwood, at a distance which that north- 
country officer reckoned as not longer than a certain well-remem- 
bered garden on the banks of the Wansbeck 

“But Captain Collmgwood, disdainmg the parade of taking possession of 
beaten enemies, most gallantly pushed up, with every sail set, to save his 
old friend and messmate, who was to appearance in a critical state ” 

Jervis, havmg seen and recognised the brilliance of Nelson's 
action, had ordered the Excellent, last ship m the hne, to support 
him instantly, and the Blenheim was soon followed by the Prince 
George and Orton The larger enemy division resumed its foimer 
course, but by now the engagement had become close and general 
“The Blenheim, bemg ahead, and the Culloden crippled and astern, 
the Excellent ranged up witlnn ten feet of the San Nicolas, giving a 
most tremendous fire ” At this moment the Spanish 80 luffed in- 
connnently, and the great three-decker San Josef, which almost 
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simultaneously received the fire of the Prince George, fell foul of her 
Nelson’s second opportunity of the day had come His ship had by 
this time been so much mauled as to be incapable of further service, 
m the line or m chase She had lost her fore topmast, her wheel had 
been shot away “Not a sail, shroud or rope was left*” He ordered 
her helm to be put down, and called for a boarding-party “Captain 
Miller so judiciously ordered her course” that the Captain was laid 
aboard the starboard quarter of the San Nicolas, her spnt-sail yard 
passed over the Spaniard’s poop, and hooked m her mizzen shrouds 
The first man to board the enemy 8o was Berry, “late my First Lieu- 
tenant”, a passenger in the Captain, as he had recently been pro- 
moted Commander Miller, anxious to lead, had been directed to 
rcmam in charge of the crippled Captain, while Nelson undertook 
this duty Many “old Agamemnons” were equally eager “The 
Soldiers of the 69th Regiment, with an alacrity which will ever 
do them credit”, headed by Lieutenant Charles Pierson, were 
amongst the foremost Nelson, with his boarding-party, which 
mcluded three midshipmen, passed from the fore-chams of Ins 
own ship into the enemy’s quarter gallery, where the butt of 
a marine’s musket smashed an upper window for their entry 
The doors of the cabin in which they found themselves were 
locked, and some startled Spanish officers discharged their pistols 
through the sky-lights, but the doors were quickly forced by the 
marines, who then opened fire, and amongst the enemy officers to 
fall, mortally wounded, retreating to the larboard side of the 
quarter-deck, was the Commodore, Don Tomaso Geraldmo 
On the quarter-deck Nelson found Berry in possession of the 
poop, engaged in hauling down the Spanish ensign The lower-deck 
guns of the ship were still replying to the Prince George, winch was 
firing into her starboard bow, but as Nelson passed towards the 
forecastle several officers delivered their swords This ceremony 
was interrupted by a spatter of pistol and musket fire from the 
Admiral’s stern gallery of the San Josef, and seven men of the 
boarding-party were instantaneously killed This much larger slnp, 
inextricably entangled aloft with the San Nicolas (now on fire), 
seemed determined to expel the handful of invaders from her 
Nelson, without hesitation, decided to carry a Spanish first-rate 
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from the decks of a Spanish 8o He ordered his marines to return 
the fusillade, stationed scntmels at the hatchways to keep the enemy 
below decks, called to Miller to push more men mto the San Nicolas, 
and to the cry of ‘‘Westmmster Abbey, or Glorious Victory**’ 
charged on Berry was at hand to help him into the mam-chams, 
and another headlong scramble from ship to ship was painfully 
achieved But the appearance of resistance from the San Jo^ef was 
deceptive As the depleted boarding-party came m view, a Spanish 
ofBcer, looking over the quarter-deck rail, hailed to say that she 
surrendered This news, “most welcome” to Nelson, was treated 
with caution until he found himself on the quarter-deck of the first- 
rate, where her Flag-Captain, on bended knee, presented his sword 
and explained that his Admiral, Don Francisco Xavier Wmthuysen, 
was dymg of his wounds below On being assured that the San 
Jose/ had struck, Nelson gave her Captain his liand, and then asked 
him to summon his officers and ship’s company to hear an an- 
nouncement of the surrender This was done, and 

“on die quarter-deck of a Spanish first-race, extravagant as the story may 
seem, did I receive the swords of the vanquished Spaniards, which, as 1 
received, I gave to William Fearncy, one of my bargemen, who put them, 
with the greatest so/j^/roid, under his arm I was surrounded by Captain 
Berry, Lieutenant Pierson (69th Regiment), John Sykes, Jolm Thomson, 
Francis Cook, all old Agamemnons, and several other brave men, seamen 
and soldiers Thus fell these ships ** 


6 

As the announcement, m the Spanish tongue, of the surrender of 
the San JoseJ died upon the foggy air, Nelson found his hand seized 
by one of lus boardmg-party The man was muttering that “he 
might not soon have such another place to do it m, and was heartily 
glad to see me” Spints were ruimiug high amongst a ship’s conv- 
pany who realised their achievement as somedung new in the annals 
of naval warfare Nelson’s own view of the exploit was temperate 
He had had “good fortune” such as did not fall to every man He 
afterwards told Locker that he did not pretend that die slnps might 
not have been taken had he not boarded them, but it was far from 
impossible that they might have forged mto die enemy fleet, been 
taken m tow and reached Cadiz This disappointmg result did occur 
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in the case of two other disabled ships, the Saiittssima Tnmdad 
and the Soberano 

He expenenced the sensation of being a dream” a few 
moments later, when the Victory passed the mtcrlocked group of 
the Captain, San Nicolas and San Josef, and her men, lining her bul- 
warks, saluted him with three cheers, an example afterwards fol- 
lowed by every ship in the fleet that day, when they distinguished 
Commodore Nelson’s broad pendant 

The Captain was, for the present, useless, but Nelson believed that 
there might be further work for him to do The Mmerve was send- 
ing a boat for him He returned to the Captain, and m her cabin 
addressed himself to his second-m-command — “Miller, I am under 
the greatest obligations to you ” The phrase was modern, but ac- 
companied by a mediaeval gesture Captain Mdlcr found himself 
the possessor of a sword and a ring — the sword, very fine, lately the 
property of Don Tomaso Geraldino, the ring of no commercial 
value, a pale scmi-precious stone set round with brilliants, drawn 
from the finger of a British sea-ofFiccr of better blood than 
fortune 

Nelson ordered Captam Cockbum to put him on board the 
nearest uiimjurcd ship-of-the-lme, which proved to be tlic Irresistible, 
but, as he regretfully discovered, “the day was too far advanced” for 
him to venture upon the project of takmg possession of the Spanish 
Admiral’s flagship In February, in poor weather, light fails soon 
Jervis was gathering his fleet to protect his prizes and cripples He 
had decided to rest content with the possession of four enemy sail- 
of-thc-lmc (two of tliem first-rates), more especially as he had only 
twelve ships left capable of fighting, while the enemy seemed likely 
to be remforced by nine which had scarcely been into action His 
casualty list was hght, and the Spamsh fleet had been demonstrably 
beaten Cordoba, with his surviving Rear-Admiral and six of his 
Captains, was to be court-martiallcd and dismissed the service By 
five o’clock all firing had ceased Gradually the fleets separated, the 
British standing for Lagos, the Spaniards for Cadiz Nelson’s des- 
cription of Ins reception by his Cominandcr-in-Clncf was marked 
by the same temperateness which distinguished all his accounts of 
personal adventure that day “At dusk, I went on board the Victory, 

N— 8 
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when the Adnnral received me on the quarter-deck, and having 
embraced me, said he could not sufficiently thank me, and used 
every expression to make me happy Many months later, in private 
conversation with his brother-m-law Bolton, he drew a more highly 
coloured picture of this darkling and dramatic scene Jervis received 
him with open arms Nelson's appearance was remarkable Most of 
his hat had been shot away, his shirt and coat were in tatters, and 
his countenance was freaked with the smoke of gunpowder (But 
for that matter, the Adimral himself had been standing too near a 
marine killed by a shell ) “On my return on board the Irresistible 
ends Nelson’s narrative, “my briuses were looked at, and found but 
trifling, and a few days made me as well as ever ” This was another 
understatement His name appeared in the casualty list as “bruised 
but not obliged to quit the deck” He had, in fact, received a super- 
ficial wound from a shell-splinter , he had not slept on the nights of 
the nth and 13th, and he had been engaging m some violent ac- 
tivity The surgeons, perceiving symptoms winch might signify 
mtcrnal injury, were uncommunicative, and some rumour of their 
anxieties spread through the fleet that night For a week Nelson's 
“contusion of no consequence" caused him acute pain, and though 
he reported himself “not near as much hurt as the Doctors fancied", 
he felt so unwell that he achieved only the briefest of lines to assure 
his wife — “I am well, Josiah is well " Somctlnng a little less per- 
functory, to Collmgwood, was a duty which must be aclueved 
without delay 

“My dearest Friend," he wrote, discarding for the only time m 
a long correspondence his customary, “Dear Coll 

** ‘A friend m need is a friend indeed,* was never more truly verified than 
by your most noble and gallant conduct yesterday in sparing the Captain 
from further loss , and I beg, both as a public Officer and a friend, you will 
accept my most sincere thanks 1 have not failed, by letter to the Admiral, 
to represent the emment services of the Excellent Tell me how you arc, 
what are your disasters ? I camiot tell you much of the Captain Sy except by 
Note of Captam Miller’s at two this morning, about sixty killed and 
wounded, masts bad, etc etc We shall meet at Lagos , but I could not come 
near you without assurmg you how sensible I am of your assistance in 
nearly a critical situation Believe me, as ever, your most affectionate 

“Horauo Nelson ** 
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Collingwood, an officer renowned for his icy reserve and un- 
bending demeanour, answered witlim the hour, offering “My dear 
good Friend” his congratulations on distinguished services “You 
formed tlie plan of attach — we were only accessories to the Don's 
rum It added very much to the satisfaction winch I felt in 
thumping the Spamards that I released you a little ” 

7 

On the morning after the greatest naval battle since the Saints, 
Colonel Drmkv/atcr was dehghted to hear tlic voice of Com- 
modore Nelson enquiring for Sir Gilbert Elliot He was further 
delighted when the hero of the hour, finding that Sir Gilbert had 
gone with the Captain of the Lively to the Victory, said, “I hoped to 
have caught him before he saw the Admiral, but come below with 

if 

me 

“Seated alone with the Commodore”, the eager author began by 
offering, ”m the most expressive terms”, congratulations on his 
safety, and on the very distinguished part taken by his ship m 
yesterday's action, of which many particulars had by this time 
reached the Lively He added (redundantly, smee every officer in the 
fleet who could spare a moment on a morning which was busy was 
engaged scribbhng a letter home) that, of couise, the Lively would 
be bcarmg the glorious news to England Nelson, who had received 
his congratulations witli great modesty but evident pleasure, tlien, 
“in the most good-natured manner”, acceded to a pressmg request 
to give as many details as possible of the proceedings of the Captain 
yesterday, and as he continued, after a brief professional statement, 
to let drop priceless musings, the author drew towards himself a 
sheet of paper and a pencil Presently, the saga, begun with the 
words, “I'll tell you how it happened”, ceased, and the Colonel 
bound for London began to calculate comfortably tlie Honours List 
winch must follow such an affair “The Admiral will, of course, be 
made a peer, and his seconds in command noticed accordingly As 
for you. Commodore, they will make you a baronet ” He was 
arrested by a hand on his arm ”No^” 

Nelson returned to the Irresistible, to send a Ime to Sir Gilbert, 
but It stated httle more than the condition of his ship, and his 
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saasfaction that his Admiral thought his reputation '‘had not been 
diminished by the events of yesterday” Sir Gilbert's answer, 
prompt, was in his best style 

“To have been foremost on such a day, could fall to your share alone 
Nothing in the world was ever more noble than the transaction of the 
Captain, from beginning to end, and the glorious group of your Ship and 
her two Prizes, fast in your gripe, was never surpassed, and I daresay never 
will I am grieved to hear you are wounded, however slightly you talk of 
It 1 was m hopes you were unhurt, by seeing you on board the Minerve, 
and hearing the cheers you were saluted with May you speedily recover, 
and enjoy your honours, and the gratitude and admiration of your Country 
lor many years ’’ 

Encouraged by this “affectionate and flattermg” letter from the 
man possessed of “interest”, who was accompanymg the Admiral's 
despatches to London, Nelson wrote next day, “If you can be in- 
strumental in keeping back what I expect will happen, it will be an 
additional obhgation ” After the victories of Lords Rodney and 
Howe, in 1782 and '94, baronetage had been bestowed on their 
jumor flag-ofheers Nelson mentioned that he was far from disposed 
to hold such a distinction hght, but strongly felt that to accept, 
without having the means to support, an hereditary title, was a 
situation that should, if possible, be avoided As thmgs were, he was 
having difficulty to “make ends meet”, and on taking flag rank must 
forfeit his pay as a Colonel of Marines He tentatively added, “There 
are other Honours, which die with the possessor, and I should be 
proud to accept, if my efforts arc thought worthy of the favour of 
my King ” 

The news brought by the Lively frigate reached London on March 
3, and a Gazette Extraordinary was published the same night Al- 
though his fleet had mcluded two Vice-Admirals, a Reai-Admiral 
and a Commodore, Sir John Jervis’s despatch mentioned by name 
only Calder, hi3 First Captain His accompanying private letter to 
Lord Spencer, explaining that “the correct conduct of every Officer 
and man made it impossible to distinguish one more than the other”, 
went on to name Vice-Admiral Waldegrave, Captams Troubridge, 
Colhngwood, Berry and Hallowell, and Commodore Nelson, 
“who was m the rear, on the starboard tack, took the lead on the 
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larboard, and contributed very much to the fortune of the day” 
Nelson had certainly expected that the despatch would tell his 
family details of Ins actions which he had not had time to describe 
m his letter carried by the Lively ^ and when the despatch was seen it 
aroused criticism in the fleet It was murmured that an origmal draft, 
giving due prominence to Nelson’s outstanding services, had been 
suppressed on a reminder by Calder that the Commodore had, by 
Ins unauthorised departure from the prescribed order of attack, 
created a dangerous precedent Nelson himself credited an anecdote 
that when Calder had reported — “Sir, the Captain and Culloden are 
separated from the fleet and unsupported, shall we recall them?” 
Sir John’s reply had been, “I will not have them recalled I put my 
faith in those ships ” He also believed that Sir John was, hke himself, 
not quite satisfied with the engagement, although he could not say 
so publicly “We ought”, he was still fretting, two months later, 
“to have had the Santissima Trinidad and the Soberano, seventy-four 
They belonged to us by conquest, and only wanted some good 
fellow to get alongside them and they were ours But it is well, and 
for that reason only, we do not like to say much ” 

England, which had been badly needing a victory, had no doubt 
that “it was well” Every gift m the hands of Government was 
showered on the victors The thanks of both Houses of Parhament 
were voted by acclamation, His Majesty sent a personal message to 
the fleet, and gold medals to the Admirals, Commodore and every 
Captain of a ship-of-the-hne Sir Jolm Jervis was, as Drinkwater had 
prophesied, made an Earl (it was said that the King himself had 
chosen tlie title — “of St Vincent”) Admirals Thompson and Parker 
became baronets, and Waldegrave, already possessed of a courtesy 
title, was presently rewarded with an Irish peerage. Captain Calder 
was knighted, and the Order of the Bath was conferred upon Com- 
modore Nelson Sir Gilbert had not failed him 

Congratulatory letters began to reach Nelson on April i, but 
they had all been written a week before the news of the Battle of 
Cape St Vincent had reached home On a promotion of flags, 
dated February 2, he had become, m the ordinary course of seniority^ 
a Rear-Admiral of the Blue 

At Bath, on February 22, Captam Fane, of the Royal Navy, 
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literally lan from die cof?ee-housc where he had been scanning the 
newspapers, to carry the good tidings to a modest couple estab- 
lished in Bennet St , and ‘‘I never’^ wrote Mrs Horatio Nelson > 
“saw anything elevate our father equal to this ” Little more than a 
fortnight after the ageing Rector had accomplished a patriarchal 
screed, openmg “My dear Rear- Admiral’ h came the news of St 
Vincent, and he found himself obliged to seek the shelter of his 
lodging m haste, to shed a private tear, and, in Ins easy chair, in front 
of the fire, spend “a useless hour” reflectmg gratefully on “the vari- 
ous Events of a long hfc” On his daily pottci to the Market perfect 
strangers were stopping him to say “Hansom” things of Admiral 
Nelson’s courage and judgment The post was bringing more letters 
than Mrs Horatio could answer in a month Lord Walpole had 
written that London was ringing with the name of his relative at 
Bath It was being mentioned at the theatre and in the grey streets by 
the common ballad-singer The cities of London, Bath, Bristol and 
Norwich had voted the Admiial tlicir Freedom, and to the capital 
city of the county of Ins birth he was sending the sword of the 
Spanish Admiral Wmthuysen A little before it must be mentioned 
abroad, he warned his family of his “mark of the Royal Favour, 
winch I was once given to undei stand I had no likelihood of enjoy- 
ing”, and Maurice was, at his request, communicating with York 
Herald as to coat-of-arms, cicst, motto, etc , for Sir Horatio 
Nelson, KB — 

“the supporters, on one side a Sailor, properly habited, holdmg in his hand 
the Broad Pendant, on a staff, and trampling on a Spanish flag, on the other 
side, the British Lion Crest — on a wreath of the colours, the stern of a 
Spanish Man-of-War, proper, inscribed, ‘San Josef* Motto — what my 
brother William suggested, turned mto English, ‘Faith and Works* *’ 

He added to a holograph copy of his “Few Remarks lelative to 
myself in the Captain, m winch my pendant was flying on the most 
glorious Valentine’s Day, 1797” a note, “There is a saying m the 
Fleet too flattermg for me to omit telling — viz , ‘Nelson’s Patent 
Bridge for boarding First-Rates’, alluding to my passing over an 
Enemy’s 80-gun Ship”, 

Moie letters than could be answered in a month penetrated to 
Nelson too, but much more slowly The first set, congratulating 
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him on his promotion, reached him off Cape St Mary’s , the second, 
on his performances in the Glorious Action of Valentme’s Day, 
came in the same ship as orders from Jervis to sail for Corsica , the 
third, on his decoration, found him blockading Cadiz 
His wife wrote 

“My dearest Husband, 

“Yesterday I received your letter of February i6th Thank God you are 
well, and Josiah My anxiety was far beyond my powers of expression. 
M Nelson and Captaui Locker behaved humanely, and attentive to me. 
They wrote immediately, Captam Locker assurmg me that you were per- 
fectly well, Maurice begging me not to believe idle reports, the ‘Gazette* 
saying you were slightly wounded Altogether, my dearest husband, my 
sufferings were great I shall not be myself till I hear from you agam 
What can I attempt to say to you about Boardmg ? You have been most 
wonderfully protected, you have done desperate actions enough Now may 
I — indeed I do — beg that you never Board agam* LEAVE IT for CAP- 
LAINS ** 

Her next letter repeated her last injunction 

“1 sincerely hope, my dear husband, chat all these wonderful and desper- 
ate actions — such as boarding ships — you will leave to others With the 
protection of a Supreme Being, you have acquired a character or name 
which, all hands agree, cannot be greater, therefore, rest satisfied ** 
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SANTA CRUZ, TENERIFFE 

I 

O N die fresh spring mght of April 11, 1797, two old friends of 
East India days, seated in a patchcd-iip cabin of His Britannic 
Majesty^s Slnp Captain, at anchor oif Cadiz, held deep and private 
counsel Their prey, as might be guessed from the maps and charts 
spread before them, and lit by swaying lanterns, lay in the Atlantic 
Ocean, in a Spanish-owned archipelago, some sixty miles west of 
the north-west African coast Nelson’s scheme for a daring com- 
bmed operation, to which he brought characteristic enthusiasm, 
might, he claimed, not only immortahse the undertakers and ruin 
Spam, but actually put an end to the war 
He had gone to sea in the Irresistible on March 5, at tlie first 
possible moment after the last gasp of a formidable gale, takmg 
with him La Minerve, the Zealous and the Ciillodcn, his mstiuctions 
had been to look out for the Viceroy of Mexico This dignitary, also 
with three of the line, two of them first-rates, was believed to be on 
his passage to Cadiz, from Havana and Vera Cruz, laden with the 
gold of the Americas, so a meeting with him might have brought 
gaudy reward, and was regarded as a most covetable chance Spam 
depended so much on the safe arrival of these specie ships (reported 
to be carrying between six and seven million sterlmg) that some 
people were sure her fleet would be obliged to come out, to meet 
and protect them Nelson, who had, as he expected, cruised m vain 
between Cape St Vincent and the African coast covermg the 
approaches to Cadiz, had no belief m the readiness of the enemy to 
see further action at present On his arrival this mornmg he had 
found himself, though junior flag-officer, appointed to the com- 
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mand of the m-shore squadron, an honourable post, and m emer- 
gency practically independent, but not wliat he had wanted 
Troubridge, who had been on their recent cruise, and had come to 
dine in the Captain after picking up the gossip of the fleet, had 
mentioned that two frigates were being sent to look for the missing 
treasure-slnps at Santa Cruz of TencrifFc, and that the Chief had 
said he would be interested to hear Nelson's opinion on the pos- 
sibility of an attack on that place Nelson forthwith disclosed “my 
plan", which had long occupied his thoughts and during Ins late 
weeks at sea had been carefully considered 

His letter to Lord St, Vincent urging the attack on Santa Cruz 
had many points in common with past letters to Lord Hood plead- 
ing to be allowed to take Bastia Given the means lie asked, he was 
equally confident of success He opened by dealing with the opera- 
tion by sea Santa Cruz of Teueriffc, or de Santiago, a sea-port, tlie 
capital of Teneriffe and of the Canary Islands, occupied a small 
plain, bounded by rugged rocks and seamed by water-courses, 
generally dry Water was brought to the town in wooden troughs, 
so the stoppage of this supply should induce a quick surrender The 
anchorage was good, and a mole facilitated landing The shore, al- 
though not easy of access, rose steeply from deep water, enabling 
transports to run m and land an army m twenty-four hours “I will 
undertake, with a very small squadron, to do the Naval part " The 
bay was open to all winds between E by N and S W , and a swell 
was generally setting m From April to October the N orN E wind 
blew upon the island, roughly from lo a in to 6 p m In summer this 
wmd produced a dense stratum of sea-cloud, and as a rule, when 
makmgTencnffe from the northward during these months, land was 
seldom recognisable till within twenty miles of it The approach by sea 
to the anchoring place was under very high land, and three valleys 
— Teneriffe and the adjacent Gomera bemg twm peaks of a volcanic 
mass Spanish ships generally moored with two cables to the sea and 
four from the stern to the shore “Therefore, altliough we might get 
to be masters Qf them, should the wmd not come off the shore, it does 
not appear certain we should succeedso completely as we might wish " 
A surprise attack by night was indicated, and “as to any opposition, 
except by natural impediments, I sliould not think it would avail" 

N— 8* 
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Having given a fair picture of every possible difficulty besetting 
the attempt by sea, he proceeded to unfold ‘my plan , which 
entailed military support By a happy chance, 3,700 trained men, 
with every necessary munition and store, were already embarked, 
and since TenerifFe, m its history of three hundred years of Spamsli 
occupation, had never been besieged, the hills that commanded the 
town had no fortifications The only drawback was that the detach- 
ments at sea were the old Corsican garrison, and he was doubtful 
whether General de Burgh (who had flatly refused to leave Porto 
Fertajo foi Gibraltar without London orders) would consent, 
however rich the prize and propitious the moment, to a suggestion 
of Lord St Vincent that men ordered for service in Portugal should 
be deflected to take part in a combined action on an island of the 
Canary group Should General de Burgh refuse to act, he could only 
suggest that General O’Hara, Governor at Gibraltar, should be 
approached This vahant old gentleman, a native of County Sligo, 
known m the fleet as “Old Cock of the Rock”, was constitutionally 
far from averse from a sporting chance and sudden violent action 

2 

On March 7 the First Lord had written, “Admiral Nelson will, I 
find, prefer a two-decked ship to a larger one, and Admiral Parker 
may therefore have the choice of the Victory or the Barfletir ” It 
was from St Vincent’s new flagship, the Ville de Pans, on May 27 
that Nelson sent a note to Miller, telhng him to anchor the Captain 
near the Theseus, and transfei his personal effects Such officers as 
wished to go with him into the Theseus, and such men as came from 
the Agamemnon, and volunteered, might make their preparations 
Miller and he could discuss details later In fact they had much to 
settle His new ship had also arrived from Portsmouth She was not 
the dreaded Gibraltar, but she came with the curse of a bad reputa- 
tion St Vincent called her “an abonunation” However, the Com- 
mander-m-Chief was flattermgly confident that her condition, the 
result of a weak Captain and a bullying First Lieutenant, would 
soon be put to rights by Admiral Nelson and Captain MiUer 
Amongst the three congratulatory letters from his prmccly naval 
fiicnd awaiting Nelson, the one of latest date contained typically 
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Violent opinions of the recent trouble at Spithead “Pardon my 
glooni concluded the bachelor Prince (after drawing a lurid pic- 
ture of “the Fleet at Spithead, during a War, for a whole week, m a 
complete state of Mutiny”, and Ireland, m open rebellion, awaitmg 
French invasion) “I have a very large stake in this Country, and a 
family of young children to protect ” (The first detachment of 
young Fitz-Clarences to be brought to him by Mrs Jordan, the 
famous comedy actress, was openly estabhshed at Bushey Park ) 
Nelson’s view of the respectfully expressed demands of the Spit- 
head malcontents was that shared by most well-informed persons 
“I am entirely with the Seamen in their first complamt We are a 
neglected set ” At home, patriotic persons had learnt with horror 
that the navy’s rations were maggoty and underweight, that their 
medicines were embezzled by their ships’ surgeons, and that their 
leave, wages and pensions were lamentably m arrears and insufFi- 
cicnt Parliament had been quick to vote die necessary sums for 
increased pay, the Admiralty had made concessions, the sovereign 
had been prevailed upon to extend a general pardon For the far 
more dangerous and largely politically inspired mutmeers of the 
Nore, news of whose misdeeds was yet to reach St Vmcent’s fleet. 
Nelson had presently no sympathy whatsoever They were scoun- 
drels, and he would be glad to command a ship against them His 
immediate object was to discover whether he had got scoundrels or 
“die stuff to work upon” with the Theseus She had certainly been 
sent to St Vincent from the Channel fleet because she had been 
prominent among the disaffected ships In a letter to Alexander 
Davison, headed ** Theseus, changed from the Captain this day ”, he 
made no other mention of his new ship, though he expressed at 
length Ins indignation that their Lordships, instead of adequately 
reinforcing St Vmcent, who was now faced with the possibihty of 
encountering forty-five enemy sail-of-the-lme with a force of 
twenty-two, had seen fit to spare a squadron to cruise, actually on 
his station The squadron had, apparently, been sent to catch “the 
dollars” from Havana, which every veteran under St Vmcent’s 
command considered his perquisite 

On die same night, the report of Captam Miller, after that reliable 
officer’s first mspection of the Theseus, was illummatmg The ship, 
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carrying papers which showed that she had been provisioned in 
March for foreign service, was on May 27 absolutely destitute of 
stores of all kinds The boacswain had nothing in his charge, the 
carpenter could not produce a single nail As dungs were at present, 
should even a ratthn be shot away in action, she had no means of 
replacement As she had, as yet, seen no service, nothing could have 
been used except for routine cleaning His Flag-Captain withdrew, 
and Nelson presented his comphments to his Commandcr-in-Chief, 
thanked him for his confidential letter delivered by hand (‘^You 
may depend on me”), and warned him that the Captain of the Fleet 
would shortly be receiving a very heavy demand for stores for the 
Thei,eus When some of these arrived, it was obvious to every ‘‘old 
Agamemnon” that Admiral Nelson was preparing for action of 
an mtcrestmg nature They were being set to teach their new com- 
pamons to make ladders, such as they had constructed before the 
sieges m Corsica During the next few weeks, specimen escalade 
ladders, some over thirty feet long, kept on passing between the 
Commandcr-m-Chief s flagship and the Blenheim (whose carpenter 
was late of the Captain) and the Theseus Admiral Nelson came to 
look at tlicm often, and said that they would not take more than ten 
men at a time — “the actors m our Comedy must not be too anxious 
to niomr 

Admiral Nelson, it appeared, knew even when the fresh greens, 
winch were always bought largely for his people, failed to arrive 
in sufficient quantities, and himself interviewed the Spanish market 
boatmen engaged to dehver them He had, moreover, gone to the 
Swiftsure^ where two poor fellows, suspected of shammmg mad in 
order to get dicir discharge, were lying m irons, after an attempt to 
destroy themselves The result had been that he had written to the 
Commander-in-Chief askmg diat Dr Weir, Physician to the Fleet, 
should pay a visit to these cases He had offered to give fifty pounds 
out of his own pocket to send die younger and less afflicted fellow 
to a proper place for his recovery, and had recommended both men 
for discharge 

Within a fortnight of his move mto the Theseus, a soiled paper, 
of difficult script, found “dropped on the quarter-deck” during the 
middle watch, was brought to his hands 
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“Success attend Admiral Nelson^ God bless Captain Miller! We thank 
them for the Officers they have placed over us We are happy and com- 
fortable, and will shed every drop of blood in our vems, and the name of the 
Theseus shall be immortalized as high as the Captains ” 

It was signed m large block capitals, “SHIP'S COMPANY”. 

0 

The Spanish fleet did not come out on the First of June On May 
30, Rear-Admiral Nelson sent word to His Excellency Admiral 
Don Josef de Mazaredo that, as June 4 was the birthday of his 
Royal Master, Lord St Vincent intended firing Sifeu dejote at 8 p m , 
and desired him to mention this, “that the Ladies of Cadiz may not 
be alarmed” The answer of His Excellency was that “the Ladies of 
Cadiz, accustomed to the noisy salutes of the vessels of war”, would 
sit to hear what the British Admiral meant to regale them with, and 
that the Spanish nation, as a whole, could not but interest itself m 
so august an occasion Calling upon his Maker to preserve Rear- 
Admiral Nelson for many years, and kissing his hands, Don Josef 
(very courteous for a Biscayner) signed himself, “attentive servant”. 
Nelson also was attentive St Vincent, out of a strength of twenty 
sail-of“the-hne, eventually spared him ten The ships-of-the-hne 
had to keep their distance to avoid the shoals, but the small craft of 
the m-shore squadron kept a ceaseless guard on the harbour mouth, 
and with darkness every night they reported alongside the Theseus, 
their crews armed with pikes, cutlasses, broad-axes and choppmg- 
knives Every boat was provided with handspikes, sledge-hammers 
and ropes to tow off captured vessels, and when they had received 
their orders. Nelson visited them at their stations Even on his 
quarter-deck he was “barely out of shot of a Spanish Rear-Admiral”, 
and close enough to admire the languorous ladies of Cadiz, pacing 
the walls and Mall of their town, and the merchants peering out 
anxiously every morning to see whether the Havana convoy had 
fallen into the hands of the blockading British overnight 

On June 15 the combination of unusual signals, the unmooring of 
thirteen Spanish ships-of-thc-lme, and information that their men 
had been m the market buymg much food, raised Nelson’s hope of 
a meeting sufficiently for him to order all ships of his squadron to 
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clear for action After nearly three weeks of existing in the miser- 
able discomfort unavoidable when the bulkheads were down, he 
was feeling ‘Very mdiSerenf\ and “almost tired of looking at 
these fellows** A Spanish report said that Mr Pitt was out of office 
From England, first descriptions of the outbreak at the Note were 
worrying Austria had succumbed to Buonaparte and signed the 
Peace of Leoben, and a French army of invasion was waitmg to sail 
from the mouth of the Texel under cover of a Dutch squadron 
By July 3, the Thunderer bomb-ketch and Urchin gunboat havmg 
arrived from Gibraltar, St Vmcent (who had been receiving 
almost daily letters from Nelson, on the subject of ladders, ammu- 
nition, artillery and a dcvil-cart necessary for the Santa Cruz 
Expedition) agreed to a bombardment of Cadiz, in the hopes of 
either bringing out the Spanish fleet or raising a revolution m the 
town Nelson wrote what should make a beautiful last letter to his 
lady — who had begged him to leave dangerous actions to subordi- 
nates — opening “Rest assured of my most perfect love, affection 
and esteem for your person and character, which the more I see of 
the world, the more I must admire**, and to St Vmcent two very 
cheerful notes, the first of which ended, “I intend, if alive, and not 
too tired, to see you to-morrow** His second note asked that all 
the launches of the fleet, with their cannonades and ammunition, and 
all the barges and pinnaces, well provided with pikes, might be with 
him by 8 30 at latest He hoped to begin “to make it a warm night 
at Cadiz** at 10 p m The town batteries and the fleet were, he knew, 
expecting him — “Gun boats advanced etc So much the better If 
they venture from the walls, I shall give Jolmny his full scope of 
fighting It will serve to talk of, better than mischief** The enemy 
were cxpectmg him on their “soft side” He stationed the Thun- 
derer, with a detachment of artillery on board, within 2,500 yards of 
“the strong face of Cadiz’*, near the Tower of San Sebastian, covered 
by the Urchin, launches and barges of the fleet The ketch began to 
do her duty, and several shells fell into the town, to be followed by 
smoke and flames, streaimng towards the midsummer night sky 
The town was soon well alight in three places The Thunderer was 
not, of course, left long undisturbed Seventy pieces of cannon on 
the hne-wall came into action, she was disabled, and a vigorous 
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attempt was made by enemy mortar-gun boats and armed launches 
to carry her “Rear-Admiral Nelson \ in the words of St Vincent, 
“always present m the most arduous enterprises”, after signalling 
her to retire to the protection of three frigates kept under sail for such 
an emergency, himself sped to her rescue In the melee which 
followed, tlie craft attending lum boarded and carried two Spanish 
gunboats, but the launch of St Vincent's flagship, the Vtlle de Parts, 
was sunk by a raking shot, and his own barge was singled out for 
attention by the Commander of the Spanish flotilla, Don Miguel 
Tyrason 

The attack on Cadiz on the night of July 3 was a small affair, but 
It claimed a full paragraph m the succinct Sketch of my Life later 
supplied by the Victor of the Nile to a biographer As yet he had 
never in his life been more nearly despatched m hand-to-hand 
fighting “This was a service, hand to hand, with swords ” His 
barge, with its common crew of ten men, a coxswain, Fremantle 
and himself, was attacked by that of the Spamsh commander, 
rowed by twenty-six men, and carrying four officers Fremantle 
was slightly wounded, and John Sykes, coxswain, who had stood 
by his Captain's side on the quarter-deck of the San Josef on Valen- 
tine’s Day, twice saved his life by interposmg his person On the 
second occasion, Sykes fell, with severe head injuries But the 
enemy, m overwhelmmg force, were not only beaten off By the 
time that the Spanish armed launch of much superior size had been 
captured, every survivor had been wounded, and her Commander 
had been taken prisoner 

In the small hours. Nelson, with a hundred and seventeen pris- 
oners on board the Theseus, thirty of whom were not to survive, 
was able to dictate a decidedly satisfactory report to St Vincent, 
who next day had die pleasure of learning that “the active mtelhgent 
mind of Captain Fremantle” had got his launch up, and was super- 
vising repairs on board H M S Ctilloden Another bombardment 
was planned for the 5th, this time on “die soft side”, on the outside 
of the hghthouse, where Mr Jackson, Master of the Vtlle de Parts, 
knew of a good berth for the Thunderer, now remforced by the 
appropriately named mortar-boats, Terror znd Strombolt Nelson was 
“merely a spectator” of the attempt on the night of July 5 From 
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the first the shore batteries had got the exact rajige of his bomb- 
ketch and mortars, and as their gunboats kept close under the sea- 
wall, no opportunity offered for Bowen of the Terpsichore to “make 
a dash at them” When some forty-odd shells had been successfully 
landed m the town and harbour, and the Thunderer had been shot 
m the hull and botli masts, Nelson signalled Bowen to tow hei off 

St Vmcent had his own good reasons for ordering these nightly 
distractions On the 7th and 8tli four mutineers of the St George 
were being tried by court-martial on board his flagslnp Their trial 
did not terminate until after sunset on the Saturday, so he decreed 
that the sentence should be earned out at dawn on the following 
morning Nelson, who was ordered to be present, with the boats of 
the in-shore squadron, approved the speedy carrying out of the 
sentence, though on a Sunday, but “Vice-Admiral Thompson 
having presumed to censure the execution on the Sabbath in a 
public letter, I have”, reported St Vmcent, “insisted on his being 
removed from the Fleet immediately ” One of the mutineers, when 
interviewed by the chaplain, had disclosed tliat his scheme had been 
m contemplation foi six months, and that he had confederates m the 
Britannia, Diadtm, Captain and Egniont The condemned men had 
asked to be allowed tive days m which to prepare for death, “m 
which they would have hatched 500 Treasons Had it been Christ- 
mas Day, instead of Sunday,” said Nelson, “I would have executed 
them ” He believed that if the same spirit of dctcrmmation had been 
shown by tlic authorities at home, the disturbances m the Channel 
and North Sea fleets need never have got out of hand But he still 
thouglit that old Lord Howe’s sending back the Spitliead men’s first 
petition had been quite wrong 

On the hot and uneasy night of the 8th, after the court-martial 
had risen, lus plan of a third operation on Cadiz having been 
fiustrated by a gale which made it impossible to get the Thunderer 
up to the chosen point of attack, he summoned and addressed his 
ship’s company, under, perhaps, the most difficult circumstances of 
his career “We, m the advance, are mght and day, prepared for 
battle Our friends m England need not fear the event ” An unusual 
silence pervaded the men of the Theseus, lately “an abomination” 
They dismissed very quietly They were ordered to assist at 
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to-morrow’s scene, so Nelson hoped that he had spoken with good 
effect Next morning the sentence was duly carried out, and the 
action of twehty-sefen enemy mortar and gunboats, winch ad- 
vanced to cannonade his ten sail-of-the-lme, on observmg the 
barges and pmnaccs of Ins squadron proceeding to the execution, 
was decidedly helpful to morale 

In the postponed third attack on the town, made on the night of 
the loth, since the Theseits “had the honour of every gun from the 
southern part of Cadiz, and of every gun and mortar boat”, she 
suffered a few casualties, but Nelson, who had much rather see fifty 
men shot by the enemy than one mutineer dangling from his yard- 
arm, welcomed the shot flymg about her as likely to do her good 
He had now forced the enemy from their outer mto their inner 
harbour, so his squadron should, in future, have notice of the 
emergence of the Spanish fleet, and next mormng, to his great 
interest, he saw a red flag hoisted on board seven enemy ships, 
includmg that of an Admiral He seized the chance of sending a 
flag of truce into the town, with some ninety of the prisoners taken 
on the 3rd, and the officer m charge reported, on return, that when 
he had asked if tlie Spanish fleet was “(J la Nore'\ he had received an 
unbehcvably languid reply, “Yes, that the men were demanding 
their wages” The merchants of Cadiz, however, were offeimg a 
small fortune to any volunteer who would board the dreaded 
Thunderer 

Quite suddenly, only a few hours after he had written to St 
Vincent askmg for more mortars from tlie Rock, came the orders 
for which Nelson had long been hoping After receiving them he 
wrote to his wife, telhng her tliat as he now had a prospect of bemg 
absent from the fleet for a short time, she must not be anxious if she 
heard nothing awhile On the mornmg of July 14, at 8 a m , he 
weighed, and stood towards the mam body of the fleet Noon 
was the hour appomted by the Commandei-m-Chief for a 
tense, though not long, mterview, and next mormng at 6 am, 
having received orders to take under his command H M S Theseus, 
CullodeHy ZealouSy Leandery Terpstchore, Seahorse and Emeraldy the 
Tox cutter and (^acafuego mortar-boat, Nelson made sail to the 
westward 
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The circumstances under which the Expedition sailed for Tcner- 
jfFe on July 15 were by no means those visuahsed by Nelson and 
Troubridge on the hopeful mght of April ii 

St Vincent had not been successful in pcrsuadmg either de Burgh 
or O’Hara to part with troops “to attempt the surprise of Santa 
Cruz m the Grand Canary” O’Hara, indeed, describing himself as 
out of spirits, had counter-attacked, askmg for an addition to the 
naval force at Gibraltar These refusals were serious considerations, 
as Nelson, when presenting his original plan, had stipulated for 
either the Corsica garrison of three thousand seven hundred, or one 
thousand six hundred men from the Rock Nor, as St Vmcent 
admitted, was the capture of Teneriffe quite the grand object it had 
been when Nelson suggested the enterprise Captams Cockburn 
and Hallo well (sent thither to cruise, with a rovmg commission, so 
long as their provisions lasted) had ascertained that the Viceroy was 
not sheltering in Teneriffe 

The news from Lisbon was that, hearing of the result of the 
engagement of Valentine’s Day, and hoping for a peace, the Mexican 
treasure fleet had decided not to run the enormous hazard of attempt- 
ing a homeward passage until the war was over It had not sailed 
On the other hand, by the first week m May, St Vmcent knew for 
certam tliat two register slnps bclongmg to the Phihppme Company, 
bound from Mamla for Cadiz (one of them the famous El 
Princtpe d'Astunas), were at Santa Cruz, and had not as yet unload- 
ed their rich cargoes And O’Hara, although he would not part with 
troops and expressed wrath at the request to do so, was wnlhng to 
supply the train of artillery, ammumtion and devil-cart demanded 
by Nelson As this news gradually dropped m, St Vmcent kept 
Nelson advised, by letter and by die impenetrably discreet Jackson, 
and finally asked him to pronounce on the possibihties of a wholly 
naval operation — “Turn this m your mmd ” Personally, St Vmcent 
had always hoped to hve to see the day when there was not a foot- 
soldier left m Great Britam, or the colomes, except the Kmg’s 
Guards and the Artillery “A very considerable corps of Marines” 
m dieir place was one of his dreams for a peace estabhshment 
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Nelson, without the least hesitation, answered that given two 
hundred extra marines for his landmg-party, “with ‘General Trou- 
b ridge’ ashore and myself afloat, I am confident of success” 
Thereupon, St Vincent agreed that the moment his fleet was 
remforced by the four sail-of-thc-hne for which he had asked 
repeatedly and strongly, he would be ready “to dash you off”. 

On June 7 St Vincent wrote, “We must have sometliing from 
England soon, together with your ribbon, and die patents for the 
Admirals”, but a month later he had not been reinforced and he was 
trying mutmeers He was now convmced that the Spanish fleet was 
not coming out, at least diumg the season wlule he could keep his 
present station, and while Spam had between thirty and forty sail- 
of-die-hne m port at Cadiz and a division at Cartagena he could not 
hope to return to the Mediterranean In diesc black weeks he per- 
suaded himself that hopes of a success at Teneriffe under a lucky 
commander were “well-grounded” His temper at this period was 
at Its most formidable, and not only mutmeers felt it ‘ I dread not 
the seamen It is the indiscreet, hcentious conversation of the officers 
which produce all our ills, and the presumptuous discussion of the 
orders they receive ” The Captain, under her new Captam, was not 
what she had been Acting on a belief that her wardroom was enjoy- 
ing the damties of the fresh fare obtainable, the Chief issued a 
General Fleet Order that ships’ companies were to be fust scivcd 
“When at sea, we do not make snug for the mght, as m the West- 
ward Squadron ” Colonel Fhght, commanding officer of marmes, 
bemg summoned to the quarter-deck of the Vdle de Pans at 2 30 a m , 
arrived armed at all pomts, imagmmg that the enemy were out “I 
have sent for you. Colonel, that you might smell, for the first time 
m your life, the dehcious odours brought off by the landwmd from 
the shores of Andalusia Take a good sniff, and tlien you may go 
and turn m again ” On another morning, a too well-hking Lieuten- 
ant came on board to answer a signal “Calder,” observed the Com- 
mandcr-m-Chief, “all the Lieutenants are runnmg to belly They 
have been too long at anchor Block up the entermg port except 
for Admirals and Captams, and make diem chmb over the ham- 
mocks ” 

But to Nelson he could not have shown more spacious favour 
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He allowed him to choose the slups and officers to accompany him, 
although the old friends chosen by Nelson were the cream of the 
late Mediterranean Fleet — Troubridge, Fremantle, Miller, Waller, 
Bowen, the young Sam Hood The senior captain of marines 
was also Nelson’s choice The worthy Oldfield had been wounded m 
his company on the night of July 5 The Lieutenant of Artillery, 
Baynes, also direct from Gibraltar, belonged to the Rock, dynasti- 
cally and professionally Lord St Vincent, who had long known 
both his parents, had commended tins officer, of a good Service 
family, to Nelson before the young man had distinguished himself 
shelling Cadiz from the Thunderer Thompson, the only Captain not 
present, had special knowledge of the Canaries, was cruising down 
there now, and would join the squadron at sea, as would Bowen, 
who had taken the Terpsichore to Lisbon for supplies 

An hour before the Expedition sailed on the early morning of the 
15 th the Captains of the squadron came on board the Theseus They 
were given their orders, and, in case of separation, the rendezvous 
The scene was not peaceful, for the boats of the fleet were delivering 
scahngdadders, ammunition and marines to be transferred to the 
Leander , but Lord St Vincent’s instructions were as usual un- 
mistakable Admiral Nelson was to proceed with the utmost 
expedition to the Island of Tenenffe, to take possession, by a sudden 
vigorous assault, of the port of Santa Cruz If successful, he was 
authorised to seize El Principe d' Asturias with her whole cargo, and 
all treasure m the port belonging to the Crown of Spam Should 
the mhabitants object, he might levy a heavy contribution upon 
them and endeavour to take, burn, smk or otherwise destroy all 
enemy vessels of every description on the coast of Africa, even 
those engaged in the fishery Lord St Vincent’s order closed “And 
having performed your mission, you are to make the best of your 
way back to join me ” Nelson had assured him “Ten hours shall 
either make me a conqueror or defeat me”, and, “We shall get 
hold of somctlimg, if tlicre is anything moving on the face of the 
waters ” Still, in his note of farewell, the Commander-m-Chief 
displayed more good wishes than high expectations “God bless 
you and prosper you I am sure you will deserve success To mortals 
IS not given the power of commanding it ” 
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At 9 a m on July 15, H M S Almene^ nearing the end of her 
passage from Portsmouth to Cadiz, in charge of a convoy, beheld a 
cheermg and busmess-Iike sight The British squadron which she 
spoke m the moutli of the Straits consisted of three 74’s, a couple of 
frigates (one of 60 guns) and a cutter with a gunboat m tow The 
early morning had been very cloudy, but the wind was now moder- 
ate from the S S W , and before the squadron passed from view the 
smaller frigate had parted Waller, in the Emerald, had been sent 
aliead to look out for Bowen The Terpsichore joined next evening, 
and Captain D’Arcy Preston of the Blanche carried to his relative, 
Lord St Vincent, the news that at 6 p m on Sunday he had seen 
Admiral Nelson's squadron standing on for Tcncriffe with light 
airs and clear weather 

Nothmg furdier was heard of the Santa Cruz Expedition for 
exactly a month, when the swift Emerald arrived alone, with a 
despatch and two letters written m an almost indecipherable strange 
hand, the contents of which caused the Commander-in-Chief 
extreme angmsh 


5 

The Expedition had sailed on a Saturday morning On the 
Monday the Captains of the squadron came on board the Theseus 
agam to bend their brows over a large-scale plan of Santa Cniz Bay, 
drawn by a Lieutenant of Engineers, in which the valley to the 
north-east of the town, known to the inhabitants as “Lion’s Mouth”, 
was labelled “E”, and the heights and battery behind it, and com- 
manding the port, were “F” and “G” It was agreed that the boats 
carrying the landing-parties should proceed in six divisions, kept 
together by towing, that they should disembark their men simul- 
taneously, and that the moment the attempt was discovered, the 
(^acafuego should open fire on the town and keep on doing her duty 
until she saw a flag of truce hoisted — “from cither the Enemy or 
from us” Frigates were to anchor as soon as possible after either the 
alarm had been given or the forces were on shore, and as near as they 
could to ^‘F” and “G”, winch would be immediately stormed The 
Admiral recommended tliat every possible seaman disembarked 
should be provided with a marine’s greatcoat or jacket, certainly 
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canvas crossbelts He had not the slightest doubt of the boldness and 
efficiency of his “Jacks*’, but they were few “Red-coats have their 
use in dazzling the eyes of the Enemy” and of genume marines he had 
but two hundred and fifty The knowledgeable Thompson, whom 
he had summoned from Cadiz and mtended to employ as second-m- 
command to Troubndge, had not yet jouied He empowered all 
Captams who wished to do so to land at Santa Cruz and com- 
mand their men, together with as many men above the number 
detailed from each ship as wished to volunteer, only providing that 
sufficient were left to manage the slnp and man her boats The 74’s 
would be kept below the'^ horizon until the surprise mght attack had 
been launched, and then make their appearance, ready to bring 
their broadsides to bear against the line-wall battery and mole- 
head All Captains were mstructed to set their men to work to make 
iron ramrods, since wooden ones were apt to break when used m 
haste, and Troubndge, Fremantle and Hood were, m addition, 
provided with a sketch, showing sections of gun platforms Next 
morning the 7 heseus, too, echoed to sounds of carpentry She was 
making a sledge to drag eighteen-pounders Other ominous sounds 
startled the summer seas as the squadron drew nearer to the “for- 
tunate isles” of Plutarch and Ptolemy After a general signal for 
midshipmen, small-arms men exercised themselves firmg at a 
target At 8 a m on Friday the 21st, the Captams came on board for 
their final conference A blue cone, of barbaric contours, uncamiily 
girdled by drifting cloud, and seemingly based on air, was looming 
momentarily larger Indeed, smee with smisct yesterday the visi- 
bihty had suddenly become uncommonly good, the Peak of Tene- 
riffe had been clearly discernible, against fading skies, at thirty miles 
distance 

The last conference was held Captains Hood, Fremantle, Miller, 
Waller and Bowen “very handsomely” offered their services on 
shore The nmety men detailed had been augmented by about a 
hundred volunteers “General” Troubndge, “Commander of the 
Forces ordered to land”, was entrusted with his Admirars formal 
summons to the Governor or Commanding Officer of the port, 
which he was recommended to present, as he thought best, either 
before or after proceeding against the town and mole-head battery 
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His orders, which gave him great scope to use initiative, advised that 
his first step should be the capture of the mountain fort “G”, and 
ended, “Having the firmest confidence m the ability, bravery and 
zeal of yourself, and all placed under your command, I have only to 
heartily wish you success ’’ The squadron wore to the eastward and 
hoisted out the boats which were to transfer the landing-parties to 
the frigates Terpsichore, Emerald and Seahorse All oars for the boats 
designed for the night operation had been muffled with pieces of 
kersey or canvas Scaling-ladders, each provided with a lanyard 
four fathoms long, many sledge-hammers, wedges, broad-axes, 
ramrods and “every implement 1 thought necessary for the success 
of the enterprise” were also transferred Nelson, with his hne-of- 
battle ships, then retired to the eastward, to wear and tack through- 
out th£ hours of darkness in mcrcasmg anxiety, as no unusual and 
hoped-for sounds disturbed the night At 3 30 next morning, he 
bore up for the island, and through the clouds of daybreak could sec 
three British frigates and a mortar-boat off Santa Cruz, and the ships* 
boats pulhng off-shore Evidently the dash in the dark had not 
taken place At 6 a m a trio of solemn figures presented themselves 
to report a setback Troubridge, Bowen and Oldfield wished “to 
consult what was best to be done” Their lamentable tale was that, 
although the frigates had been within three miles of “Lion’s Mouth” 
by midnight, by the unlucky conjunction of a strong gale of wind m 
the offuig and a strong current agamst them m-shore, they had not 
been able to get within a mile of beach “E” before hght came 
The surprise attack had been frustrated by the elements, and the 
enemy were now well aware of their presence, and in high com- 
motion Still, Troubridge beheved that if he could capture the 
mountain overshadowing “Lion’s Mouth”, he might storm the 
fort, halfway up it, from the rear, and turn its guns upon the town 
Nelson assented, and by mne o’clock the frigates had anchored 
and begun, m broad daylight, to put the landing-party on shore 
But Fortune again refused to “favour the gallant attempt”, and his 
effort to “create a diversion” with his hne-of-battle ships, by batter- 
ing fort “G”, was rendered impracticable by a flat calm and con- 
trary currents With darkness came gales and cloudy weather The 
74’s struck their top-gallant masts and wore The sole success of the 
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expedition took place with dawn, when the Zealous captured a 
mercliant vessel from another of the Canaries, bound for Tenenffe, 
with stock At 7 a m Troubndge appeared, dead-beat, to announce 
that he had failed to get possession of “F” or “G”, but had gathered 
Ins landing-party and re-embarked it on board die frigates Nelson 
signalled the frigates to weigh and join him The landing-party was 
carried back to its various ships, and all boats were hoisted in As 
the wind still permitted of no closer approach to the shore, the 
squadron continued under sail for two days 

By Monday morning, July 24, ‘Toiled m my original plan”, 
Nelson was ready with another, so hazardous that all serious- 
minded persons, on hearing of it, made their preparations “Con- 
vmced tliere is nothing which Enghshmen are not equal to, and 
confident in the bravery of those who would be employed”," he had 
decided, during those two days of blowing weatlicr, upon a direct 
attack on the town, in the centre of the bay, at the earliest possible 
moment, and tins time he would lead it himself The weather that 
day remained persistently unfriendly, with strong gales but good 
visibility, but by 5 30 p m he had anchored the squadron about two 
miles north of the town, and anyone who had not taken a closer 
look was able to satisfy his curiosity as to die attractions of Santa 
Cruz of Tenenffe on a wet summer’s cvemng It was a small old 
town, m the Spanish style, with an exiled air It possessed one 
prominent square chinch tower Its white houses, fiat-roofed and 
faced, crouched, half in eternal shadow, below weirdly shaped and 
seamed volcanic heights Most of the greenery in the picture was 
provided by cacu 

Nelson’s display of every mdication that he was about to bombard 
file heights had the desired effect As dusk closed m, he was able to 
observe detachments of troops hurrymg from the town to the 
mountam fort, which he meant to leave imdisturbed The only 
unexpected incident of the afternoon was a welcome one The 
Terpsichore's signal for a strange sail heralded H M S Leander Her 
two hundred mannes were added to the landing-force, and Captain 
Thompson, chosen fpr his knowledge of the island, was immedi- 
ately ready to volunteer his services on shore At 6 p m- tlic boats 
of the squadron received the same directions as on die precedmg 
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Friday Complete darkness could not be rebed upon, even on a 
poor day, until shordy before rmdmght As light faded, Lieutenant 
Nisbet, Officer of the Watch, summoned to his stepfather’s cabin, 
found the Admiral busy, this July mght, sorting and burning Lady 
Nelson’s letters The dress of Josiah announced that he was pre- 
pared to embark with the landing-party, and a dramatic dialogue 
followed his war-likc entiy 

“Should we both fall, Josiah, what would become of your poor 
mother ? The care of the Theseus falls to you* Stay, therefore, and 
take charge of her ” 

“Sir, the Slnp must take care of herself I will go with you to- 
night if never agam ” 

That Josiali’s memory did not exaggerate the tone abroad that 
mght may be judged from the letter written by his stepfather, after 
Ins exit, to the Commandcr-in-Chief. 

**lheseus, off Santa CruZy 
*'Jti!y 24th 8 p in 

“My dear Sir, 

“I shall not enter on the subject while we arc not in possession of Santa 
Cruz, your partiality will give me credit that all has hitherto been done 
which was possible, but without effect This night, I, humble as I am, com- 
mand the whole, destined to land under the batteries of the Town, and to- 
morrow my head will probably be crowned with cither laurel or cypress I 
have only to recommend Josiah Nisbct to you and my Country With every 
affectionate wish for your health, and every blessing in the world, believe 
in'* your most faithful 

“Horatio Nelson ** 

“The Duke of Clarence, should I fall, 111 the service of my Kmg and Coun- 
try, will, I am confident, take a lively interest for my Son-in-Law, on his 
name being mentioned ” 

Before setting out for what he himself afterwards described as “a 
forlorn hope I never expected to return”, Nelson proceeded to 
sup with Mrs Fremantle, m the Seahorse 

Besides the logs of the various ships concerned, four first-hand 
accounts of the events of that dark and fatal night are available 
Nelson’s “Journal”, despatch and detailed report to St Vmcent, 
with which he enclosed a letter to himself from Troubtidge, record 
m offiaal language the events of a disastrous night operation against 
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hopeless odds in foul weather Josiah Nisbet and an anonymous 
‘‘officer who was present” add some valuable details, but their story 
was not collected for at least seven years Two young persons left 
behmd to await the return of the party wrote their impressions on 
the spot Betsy Fremantle kept her diary Wilham Hoste sent a 
letter home 


6 

When Captam Fremantle, at Gibraltar, received orders to change 
into the Seahorse and join the fleet off Cadiz, he was not much 
pleased His expectation had been to carry his forcign-bred bride 
home m the Inconstant, and settle her amongst his affectionate 
family while he pursued a brilliant career But Captam Oakes of the 
Seahorse was in a deplorable state of health, the Inconstant was due 
for a thorough refit, and his Betsy was enchanted at the prospect of 
more of his company When he got to Cadiz, and heard of the 
project m hand, lus wife noticed “much better spirits” He told her 
that there were good hopes of peace, which, after two experiences of 
sitting up for him while he was “out all night with Admiral Nelson 
to bombard the town”, she was glad to hear His outmgs with 
Nelson sounded very noisy, and from one of them he returned, 
having rcccncd “a blow” On the day before the Expedition sailed 
for Santa Ciuz, the bride felt “not well, but I don’t know what 
makes me feel so” Her husband had by now given her an explana- 
tion of die duty on which they were bound “We are going”, she 
calmly instructed her diary, “to take the island of Tencriffc ” The 
island, to be sure, did not seem quite so easy to take as she had been 
led to expect, and after two days m a small bay at a short distance 
from the town, but out of gunshot, she was delighted at the order 
to weigh and join the Admiral and 74’s “Had they been widi us, 
the place would have long been taken ” 

By the night of July 24, when the Admiral, attended by Captains 
Bowen, Miller and Hood, came to sup with her in the Seahorse, 
Mrs Fremantle was “pretty well” The only drawback to her 
happiness as a hostess, that dark, rough mght, was the noise made by 
the men of the Theseus as they went on board the boats bound for 
the mole of Santa Cruz During the last three days she had found 
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these three hundred and fifty guests “the most tiresome, noisy, 
mutinous people in the world”, and noted that they seemed to 
annoy Fremantle But it appeared that their temporary presence 
was a necessary evil “They are all”, she explamed to hei diary, “to 
land m the Town ” Satisfied by the brief explanations of her supper- 
party that ‘hhe taking of the place seemed an easy and almost a sure 
thmg”, she received their polite farewells with aplomb, and went to 
bed, “apprehending no danger to Fremantle” 

He had fitted up a lower cabin for her, and for the past four nights 
had seen to it that she had a woman within call — the sail-makcr’s 
wife When she heard “much firing” during the night, the ailing 
bride had no doubt tliat the English were by now masters of Tenc- 
nffe “Great was our mistake This proved to be a shocking unfor- 
tunate mght ” 


7 

Of what followed after the last of Mrs Fremantle’s guests had 
gone over the side of the Seahorse mto darkness, Troubndge’s 
experiences may be given first At lo 30 the marines and seamen 
from the various ships, numbering between six and seven hundred, 
began to go on board the heaving boats alongside the three frigates 
A furtlier hundred and eighty men were embarked in the Fox 
cutter, and eighty in the Spanish merchant vessel taken at dawn 
Fremantle and Bowen went with the Admiral, to lead tlic central 
division in the attack The Captains of the remaining five divisions 
had all received orders to land on the mole and make for the prmcipal 
square of the town as fast as possible There, they were to form, in 
preparation for whatever services might be necessary By ii the 
last boat had put off The night was pitch black, and there was a 
heavy sea runmng — circumstances which prevented the enemy 
from discovering the approach of the invaders, but also prevented 
them from finding their way Troubridge’s division was almost the 
unluckiest After more than an hour and a half’s steady pulhng 
agamst stingmg ram and raving wind, he heard the roar of the suif 
breaking on rocks He realised then that he must, as he had feared, 
have missed the mole Almost immediately he knew that someone 
must have been more successful, for a crackle of musketry sounded 
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from end to end of the town, the sky ht, cannon opened fire close 
overhead and all the bells of Santa Cruz began to peal The expecta- 
tion of the veterans of St Valentine’s Day that Spamsh soldiers 
would show no more fight than Spanish seamen was quite mis- 
taken Decadent Spain, hke Rome, kept her best legions in her 
outposts There were tough men (though mostly irregulars), under 
a competent commander, awaiting the arrival of the Enghsh, and 
although large dctacliments had been sent to the fort on the moun- 
tain-side, forty guns had been tramed on the mole-head all day, and 
every house overlooking it had musketeers posted m the windows 
Troubridge found himself under the battery to the south of the 
citadel He pushed on shore, and landed safely on a narrow beach, 
at the same time as another boatload, whose commander he presently 
recognised as Waller But only two or three boats out of tlieir two 
divisions followed them The surf was so high, many put back m 
despair, many more, cast violently against the inhospitable rocks of 
Santa Cruz Bay, filled and sank instantly He collected what men 
he could, and, together with Waller, fought his way over die Ime- 
wall and battery, taking some prisoners, and managed to reach die 
central squaie At this rendezvous he waited, while the scene 
gradually but unmistakably took on every aspect of die night 
operation which has gone very wrong 

8 

Wilham Hoste, midshipman of the Theseus, endured a most 
wretched vigil after he had seen die ship’s boat depart for H M S 
Seahorse and the mole of Santa Cruz without him Lieutenant 
Weatherhead, his best friend, and Lieutenant Nisbet, to whom he 
was not so devoted, had both gone Hoste, although he had entered 
the Service at the same date as bodi diese officers, and was only 
thiee months jumor to Nisbet, was still a midshipman A serious 
attack of typhoid after the siege of Calvi, a broken leg, from which 
he still sometimes felt twmges, and a long experience of malaria at 
Leghorn last year, had depiived him of many mondis of service 
afloat. He was, at the moment, recovermg from a deep cut m the 
right palm, which he had got m one of the hand-to-hand boat 
attacks m Cadiz harbour Four years and four months had passed 
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Since Captain Nelson had commissioned the Agamemnotty and a 
noticeably small boy of twelve, with the blunt, short features, 
direct, blue gaze and flaxen hair of his Flemish ancestors, had said a 
wondermg farewell to Godwick House, Norfolk He thought that 
if he was to be set down at Tittleshall, he could still find his way to 
his father’s house, but from no further village (He could not, m his 
home thoughts from sea, remember the roads ) 

The Theseus, cleared for action, was not a “floatmg heaven” 
At I a m on the mormng of July 25, Hoste’s pricked ears were 
rewarded by “one of die heaviest cannonades I ever was witness 
to” It came from the town and was doubtless directed upon the 
boats which had pulled away into stormy darkness after supper The 
attempt had been discovered, and the landing must now be in 
progress, die next few hours would be crmcal 

But less than an hour had passed when he suddenly heard, above 
the confused clamour of a dirty night, the unexpected sound of 
Admiral Nelson haihng the Theseus There was a very brief pause 
after the suggestion had been repulsed of a chair from the mam 
yard-arm to hoist m the Admiral, wounded The boat, it seemed, 
must immediately go back to the mole, where men of the Fox were 
strugghng in the surf Then Wilham Hoste, peermg mto the noisy 
blackness, straining his eyes and ears, experiencmg feehngs so strong 
that he knew not how to describe diem, perceived “him, whom I 
may say has been a second father to me, his right arm danglmg by 
his side, while with the other he helped Inmself to jump up the 
ship’s side” He next heard a familiar voice snappmg at a conster- 
nated audience, “widi a spirit which astomshed all”, “Tell the 
surgeon to get his mstruments ready, for I know that I must lose 
my arm, and the sooner it is off the better ” 

9 

As the central division of boats, led by Nelson, got withm half 
gunshot of the mole of Santa Cruz, rockets climbed the skies, and 
blue hghts threw a sudden ugly glare on the scene Above the jangle 
of alarm bells, he shouted to the boats to cast off from one another 
give a huzza, give way for their hves and remember their oiders 
Grape and canister began to tear the water just outside of them 
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Only the parties led by Thompson, Fremantle and Bowen succeeded 
in landmg at various points on the mole, whichthey quickly earned, 
although It was defended by between four and five hundred men 
They spiked its six twenty-four-poundeis, but proceeded no farther 
By the time that this had been aclueved ‘‘we were nearly all killed 
or wounded” Nelson received lus wound, a grapeshot shattering 
the right elbow, as he was m the act of drawmg the dress-sword, 
regarded by him as a talisman The gift of Captain Maurice Suck- 
ling, originally the property of Captain Galfridus Walpole, dropped 
from his right hand, but he snatched it up with his left One account 
declares that he was, at the moment, stepping out of the boat, and 
that the same fire wounded seven other men in their right arms 
Another describes him as havmg landed, being hit while pressing 
forward on the mole and fallmg, to he for several moments m the 
dark confusion, until Josiah Nisbet, missing him, returned m search, 
and finding him senseless, carried him on his back to their boat 
He was laid in the bottom of a boat, and his stepson, noting that 
the sight of his blood seemed to increase the patient’s faintness, took 
off his own hat and laid it on the Admiral’s breast A bargeman 
named Lovel had pulled off his shut to form a sling, and helped to 
adjust a tourmquet Nisbet, lu this, his great hour, collected five 
other men, and after an alarming delay, got the boat, which had 
grounded from the falling of the tide, afloat again He took an oar 
and shouted to the steersman to go as close as possible under the 
guns of the mole battery, which were firmg The young, raised 
voice attracted Nelson’s attention, and the Adimral asked to be 
hfted, “that he might look a little about Inm” The night was so 
dark that there was httlc to be seen except a stormy sea lit by gun- 
fire, but his change of position was made at the moment that the 
Fox cutter went down, taking with her her commander and 
ninety-seven men She had been hit m her under- water timbers, 
and sank rapidly The water became ahve with struggling figures, 
and Nelson msisted tliat lus boat should go out of its way to pick 
up as many survivors as possible After half an hour, the boat, 
pulhng for the Theseus, got within hail of a frigate, but on hearmg 
that she was the Seahorse, Nelson refused to approach her He was 
strongly advised that further exposure m an open boat, over-full 
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of drenched men, might mean the loss of Ins hfe — ‘‘Then I will die, 
for I would rather suffer death than alarm Mrs Fremantle by her 
seemg me in this state, when I can give her no tidings whatever of 
her husband ** The boat, accordingly, made on towards the ships- 
of-the-hne, and although boardmg on such a mght was difficult, 
even for a sound man, the Admiral, twisting a rope round his left 
arm, went up the side of his flagship unaided “Let me alone* I 
have got my legs left, and one arm ” 

The amputation to which he had resigned himself from the 
moment he was hit was performed as soon as possible, and it 
appears that the tale, often doubted, that Nelson’s arm was taken off 
by a Frenchman is founded on fact M Romcet, Assistant-Surgeon 
of the Theseus, was a French royalist refugee, collected by Lord 
Hood at Toulon, in August 1793 Like the Principal Medical 
OflScer of the Theseus, he had followed Nelson, who had the 
lughest opinion of him, from the Agamemnon into the Captain 
From the surgeon’s point of view there was much for which to be 
thankful There were not many other wounded urgently needing 
attention, the ship was at anchor and her guns were not in action 
Nevertheless, the circumstances were far from favourable The 
lantern light was dim and shifting, the ship was rolling, and the 
patient was exhausted and chilled However, his unselfish resolution 
not to alarm Mrs Fremantle seemed to have brought its reward, 
for after his ordeal he congratulated himself on “a good surgeon”, 
whereas Fleming, of the Seahorse, who attended Fremantle, got 
praise from no quarter Witlun half an hour his Flag-Captam was 
by Sir Horatio's side, receiving necessary orders, “as if nothing had 
happened”, and a large outer audience presently heard that the 
Admiral had undergone his operation “with the same firmness and 
courage wluch have always marked his character” When asked 
whether he wished his hmb to be embalmed and sent home for 
burial, he had said, “Throw it mto the hammock with the brave 
fellow that was killed beside me ” “He was in a fair way of recov- 
ery.” He certainly did not get a fair chance 

Throughout the night the town batteries continued to fire, and 
at 4 a m a number of boats which had been tossing m the bay for 
five hours, unable to reach the mole, came alongside and began to 
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discharge their landmg-parties With first dayhght came sudden 
and shmermg noise In the market-square of Santa Cruz, Trou- 
bridgc and Waller were marching ui quest of Hood The enemy 
were responding by a bombardment of the Enghsh shippmg m the 
bay In the TheseuSy watched by Tom Allen, who had been present 
at the amputation, the patient stirred Captain Mdler was again 
summoned, and the Admiral, who had ordered the squadron to 
weigh, heaid the measured clank of the capstan as the cable came in, 
the rumble of the guns being run out, and familiar pattenngs and 
btllowiiigs as the port-lids opened The 7 lieseus, standing off and on 
the town, returned enemy fire regularly for the next two hours, 
dming which time a boat which had managed to escape from tlic 
town arrived, brmgmg the dark tidings that every man of the 
landing-parties who had contrived to reach the rendezvous had been 
obliged to surrender Persons who had begun to pride theinsclve* 
on having silenced the enemy batteries fell silent 

Comparative peace continued until 9 a m , when a flag of truce 
came off the mole, with Waller and a Spanish officer carrying the 
Governor’s very handsome terms Before noon Lieutenant Weath- 
erhead was conveyed on board the Theseus in a cradle William 
Hostc, again experiencing feehngs so strong that he could not 
describe them, told himself that “this was not a time to give way”, 
and bustled round, getting everything in his power ready for the 
reception of his friend With Ins first glance at John’s changed face, 
some instmct told lum that this was Death, and the surgeons, after 
examining tlic mute boy, held out no hopes of his long survival, a 
diagnosis confirmed by Ins collapse and quiet passmg four days 
later “I had almost forgotten”, added Hostc to his long letter home, 
“to say that on the death of Weatherhead, Admiral Nelson gave 
me a commission to act as Lieutenant in his vacancy, happy would 
It have made me, had it been m any other ” 

Nelson’s arm had been taken off “very high, near the shouldei”, 
at an early hour on the 25tli, and once the deed was done he eagerly 
reclaimed command of what he called “my carcase” His Medical 
Officers, very ready with frequent wet dressings, found their 
examinations resented, and as far as possible avoided Tom Allen, 
full of importance and invention, guarded his sick master, who would 
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not be sick, with the devotion of a dog, the jealousy of a woman 
In preparation for blowing nights on their return passage to the 
fleet, Tom had rigged up a cord, attached to his shirt collar, by 
which means Sir Horatio, needing anythmg, need only give a 
twitch to summon his valet-de-chambre By the 26th the patient was 
dictating a letter to the humane and courteous Commandant of the 
Canaries, beggmg His Excellency's acceptance of his smeere thanks 
and (in a postscript) a cask of English beer and a cheese His Ex- 
cellcncy replied, sending his best wishes for the Admiral's recovery, 
and a couple of flasks of finest Canary wine, whereupon the 
Admiral gallantly offered to carry to Cadiz His Excellency’s 
despatches for the Court of Spam — “thus makmg himself the 
herald of his own defeat” Next day he dictated a despatch to St 
Vincent, and to the enclosed list of two hundred and fifty-odd 
officers, seamen and marines, killed, wounded, drowned and 
missmg, appended his second effort at a left-handed signature 
(Little Mrs Fremantle had already received a line of enquiry for her 
husband, and assurances that he himself was “coming on very 
well” ) 

At last the weary preparations for leaving the Fortunate Isles 
were complete The men of the landing-parties had all been 
returned to their proper ships , the squadron, provisioned from the 
town, by courtesy of the Governor, was at hberty to depart in 
peace, and Nelson might settle to the busmess of recovery Only 
the wind stayed unfriendly and refused to carry the vanquished out 
of sight of a shore now detested by more than Mrs Fremantle The 
body of Captain Bowen was brought on board his ship and com- 
mitted to the deep As his squadron lay becalmed, Nelson attempted 
Ins first letter The days of his conventional, fine sloping hand, long 
smee degenerated into an ovei-drivcn scribble, were gone for ever 
His new writing, unmistakable, foursquare, at present spider-thin 
and tending to wilt backwards, slowly and painfully came into 
sight With the humihatmg effort and the sudden heat and pdace, 
came the mevi table reaction He reahsed that of late he had received 
“flattery enough to make me vain, and success enough to make me 
confident” His memory recurred with futile insistence to the loss of 
Bowen and “a great many gallant officers and men” He believed 
N— 9 
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the grey-headed Lieutenant of the Fox to have left, in indigence 
at Hasnngs, “an only daughter, the darling of his heart” The 
Admiral’s attendants were obviously nervous, and perhaps witli 
reason His first letter rambled, in style as well as script 

“My dear Sir, 

“I am become a burthen to my friends, and useless to my Country, but 
by my letter wrote the 24th, you will perceive my anxiety for the promo- 
tion of rny son-in-law, Josiah Nisbei When I leave your command, I be- 
come dc id to the World, I go hence, and am no more seen If Irom poor 
Bowen’s loss, you think it proper to oblige me, I rest confident you will do 
It, the Boy is under obligations to me, but he repaid me by brmging me 
from the Mole of Santa Cruz I hope you will be able to give me a frigate, 
to convey the remains of my carcase to England God bless you, my dear 
sir, and believe me, your most obliged and faithful, 

“Horano Nelson ” 

“You will excuse my scrawl, considering it is my first attempt ” 

10 

On die afternoon of Wednesday, August 16, he came m sight 
once more of Lord St Vincent’s flag, and lus spirits rose The Com- 
mandcr-in-Chicf’s note of greeting combined in the happiest 
manner the grandiose and jocost “Mortals cannot command 
success ” He was sure that Nelson and his companions had deserved 
both success and fame The Seahorse should waft him and Fremantle 
to England die moment she was provisioned, and they need not 
fear missing anything mteresting here, as Ins Lordship had just 
betted ^100 on the preliminaries of a peace being already signed, 
and a definitive treaty before mid-September He sent lus love to 
Mrs Fremantle, and hoped to salute her, and bow to Nelson’s stump, 
to-morrow morning 

But “a left-handed Adiinral” who had asked nothmg more than 
that he might get to some “very humble Cottage” as soon as 
possible, in order to make room for a better man, was now desirous 
to display himself as most suitable for further employment afloat 
When the Theseus anchored at 3 pm, Tom Allen had already got 
his master mto his coat, and to die surprise of Captain George and 
Sir Charles Grey, a figure, drawn in covmtenance but eager m 
speech, appeared at Loid St Vincent’s dinner-table He stayed an 
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hour, and that night his host reported to the First Lord that Rear- 
Admiral Nelson had joined with his squadron, and in such health 
that nothing could prevent his commg on board the Ville de Pans 
“He dmed with me, and I have very good ground of hope he will 
be restored to the service of his King and Country ’’ Privately, he had 
promised Nelson to ask for him agam as soon as possible 

One letter very irritating to the invalid was awaiting him Rear- 
Admiral Parker had heard from friends at home that “then Com- 
modore Nelson*', in a statement of the action of Valentine's Day, 
had not given him that credit which properly belonged to him To 
this letter, which was of great length, he received the curtest of 
rephes, and not until after Nelson had sailed for England For four 
days Dr Wcir, Physician to the Fleet, was allowed full access to his 
stump , then, m record time, the Seahorse was ready, and Admiral 
Nelson came on board m great spirits Mrs Fremande, who now 
saw him for the first time since his loss, found “it looks shocking to 
be without one arm** Sir Horatio had brought with him four years* 
luggage, a surgeon, an extraoidinary body-servant, and a number 
of sick and wounded from the Theseus, and Mrs Fremantle hked 
the look of Mr Eshelby sufficiently to confide her own symptoms 
before the day was out, whereupon the Prmcipal Medical Officer 
of a ship-of-thc-lme vahantly supphed suitable pills and confirmed 
hopes winch made her know that slie was very happy, though feel- 
ing very ill 

What the Admiral described as “a fine fair wind**, and his 
hostess as “a mce breeze’*, carried the frigate to the westward of 
Cape St Vmcent, and presently it seemed that the Adnural, al- 
though very hearty, was not free from pain Next mormng the 
Seahorse was rising at her fences, and Fremantle, whose flesh wound 
seemed to be gettmg larger and wetter mstead of drier and smaller, 
was easily persuaded, after a bad night, not to attempt to get up 
His rmmstermg angel was utterly miserable, even the Admiral 
confessed tliat the motion of the ship hurt his arm As for the sick 
and wounded of the Theseus, they suffered most noisily and with 
incredible persistence 

But being driven far to the westward, at great speed, was prefer- 
able to their next experience, a foul wind, which made the Admiral 
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fume and become worthy to be acidly classed, together with Mrs 
Fremantle’s adored husband, as “a very bad patient” The succeed- 
mg complete calm was not reflected m the Seahorse Fremantle, big- 
eyed, hot and restless, aimounced his resistance almost exhausted, 
and voiced m the same breath apprehensions of a Imgermg ilhiess 
His little wife drooped to see him so low The Admiral wryly 
reported himself 'Very indifferent” His unspoken belief was that 
Fremantle would have to face amputation before the month was 
out 

In tlie fullness of time a fair wmd was the only comfoit of a party 
of wrecks It brought them, by the penultimate day of August, in 
sight of Home, and Mrs Fremantle, aged eighteen, who had not 
seen Home for nme years, thought “the light of Scilly, plain in the 
evening” had a lovely look Next afternoon, when they should 
have been seemg land, came afoul wmd again, and che Admiral niut- 
teringly wished himself back with the old Mediterranean Fleet, off 
Cadiz In the mist of a gloomy first of September, the pretty Isle of 
Wight did not display herself nearly clear enough for patiiotic Mrs 
Fremantle^s taste The Seahorse came to anchor at Spitliead before 
dmner, and immediately after that meal, although the sea was much 
too rough for a lady to consider Icavmg the ship, a one-armed 
Admiral descended to his barge, and was pulled, m whirlmg ram, 
amongst swoopmg gulls, towards fishy smells, and wet house-faces, 
and the “George”, Portsmouth 



Chapter IX 
1797 

{cetat 38-39) 

DOCTOR’S ORDERS 

I 

S UNDAY, September 3, 1797, was a lovely day, sumiy and pleas- 
ant, and light lingered long, but shutters were closed against night 
air, candles were lit and a very quiet family m the dead season for 
Bath were thinking of bed, when suddenly a wife’s ear detected the 
sound of a familiar voice, accustomed to shouting commands The 
house of the late Mrs Searle, which the Rector had rented furnished 
for three years, stood just round the corner of the street, and 
Admiral Nelson was directing his coachman wlicre to stop A 
moment later he was in the room, '‘come laughing back”, as he had 
always prophesied 

He had now attained die appearance made familiar by the most 
famous scries of his portraits, for which the original sketches were 
made during the next few months Time and the enemy were yet 
to strike a blow at Inm One more visible scar was to be added to 
his brow He grew m the eight seasons rcmaimng to him more 
meagre and haggard At the last, shrunk inside a weighty uniform 
and orders, almost as fragile as an autumn leaf, he appeared to the 
uninitiated, on formal occasions, a truly alarrmng compound of 
direct manners and elaborate dress But essentially the unexpected 
figure which electrified the Bath parlour that mght was already that 
which would be recognised by members of every succeedmg gener- 
ation as Nelson His hair, originally hght auburn, had been since the 
fatal Nicaraguan Expedition so white as to require in his opimon no 
powder Fashionable women wrote mdulgently of his shock head, 
and, never a man of fashion, it seems that after he was largely 
dependent upon a valet to get him mto a compheated costume, his 
dress and person suggested additionally the mild dissociation early 
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remarked by Prmce William Henry The fixed dim right eye, the 
empty right sleeve, were painful novelties to his family, but that 
his old mfective high spirits were untouched was at once equally 
obvious, and these spirits were so distractmg a characteristic that 
witnesses called upon for a description of a great man often con- 
firmed on a note of surprise that he was not above middle height, 
very slight, far from handsome, unaffectedly simple m address, and 
of no great digmty, “indeed, m appearance nothmg remarkable 
either way'' In vam they catalogued a face of irregular worn features, 
a complexion whipped and spoilt by sea-wmds, a grave nose, a 
vulnerable mouth, an eye still boyish The outstandmg impression 
of those who encountered Nelson while the radiant orb shone upon 
the burning glass was of a man so active m person, so ammated m 
countenance and so apposite and vehement m conversation that 
httlc else was recollected 

Only one member of the party surprised that mght seemed to the 
home-comer quite unchanged He had been much forewarned to 
expect alteration m his parent To his dehght, Ins good father looked 
to him exactly as he had done on a snowy mommg of January 1793 
Over four years of perpetual ailment and fret had mevitably taken 
their toll of the looks of a lady nearmg forty, but his wife had always 
dressed well, and possessed fine features He gladly pronounced on 
his return “my domestic happiness perfect" His elder sister, as 
befitted a matron of daughters nearly marriageable, was now chiefly 
remarkable for a formidable cap, nose and dim, and the young lady 
by her side was, of course, quite unrecogmsable as “the httle Kate" 
remembered as a round-eyed child, sitang about disconsolate at 
Burnham Thorpe, wondering how her mama could have sent her 
to so dull a place To this future Captam’s lady the arrival of her 
distinguished naval uncle spelt romance Her cousm and confidante, 
Mary Anne Bolton, had already received an offer from an “old 
Agamemnon" Lieutenant Pierson, tlie bearer of letters to East 
Angha after the batde of February 14, had not been idle when 
invited to spend some weeks of convalescence at HoUesley Rectory 
News of Mary Anne’s brother, also an “old Agamemnon", was 
-eagerly awaited But it soon transpired that the traveller’s arm, 
which still requued attention, had not been dressed smcc dawn 
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Late though the hour, Mr Nicholls, medical adviser to Lady Nelson, 
had to be fetched, and presently a lady so nervous that she dared not 
open a letter which might contain bad news found herself called 
upon to attend the dressing of an amputation case Moreover, her 
husband expected her to acquire the skill to perform this busmess, 
when necessary, unaided Smce he was cheerfully firm, and she was 
devoted, resolution was summoned, and the first great effort made 
After an mterval, a paler Admiral and lady reappeared, and the Bath 
physician, accustomed to plucking the golden goose and prescnbmg 
for nothing more shocking than the results of English fare and 
weather after East or West Indian service, had no objection to offer 
to his patient’s desire for a London opmion Next mom mg Lady 
Nelson wrote to Mr Maurice Nelson, asking him to engage 
London lodgings Next morning also, and for several days, news- 
papers pubhshed full accounts of the total failure of the expedition 
agamst Teneriffe 

The journals scanned by the returned Admiral at Bath were typical 
of their date In the advertisement columns, smce Britam’s Fleet was 
still fast expanding, sea-officers were tempted by offers of succulent 
ship’s stores — Beef-rounds, Portable soups, Morello cherries. 
Anchovies, Truffles, white Walnuts, and particularly Mr Skill’s 
dchcious genume six-pounder Stilton cheeses In the gossip columns, 
Margate was reported very vulgar, Ramsgate very gay, Tunbridge 
very full Bnghton extremely modish and Southampton deserted 
Lord Spencer was on hohday at Althorp, and the Prime Minister,, 
at Ins country house, was combining exercise and amusement by 
swmgmg a hatchet All papers gave pnde of place to the failure at 
Teneriffe, and no journahst had been able to resist dwelhng gloom- 
ily upon the loss of the Fox Otherwise, comments differed accordmg 
to the political complexion of the organ The Courier noted, with 
erudite and ghastly gaiety, tliat “the Fortunate Isle of the Ancients 
IS evidently not one of Billy Pitt’s” Several much mistaken persons 
represented agemg Lord St Vmcent as meekly submittmg to blood- 
thirsty orders from Home, others resented the brevity of the Com- 
mander-m-Chief’s despatches, and there was bickermg about 
contradictory numbers m the casualty hsts On one point only the 
Press were agreed No blame attached to Rear-Admiral Nelson,. 
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‘just landed after his gallant though unsuccessful attempt, in good 
spirits and health except the loss of his arm” It was recalled that die 
Puerto Rico Expedition had been a failure, although it, too, had 
been entrusted to a commander of approved merit Bad mformation 
as to the degree of enemy force to be encountered and as to recently 
strengthened defences was averred in his defence A Bath journal 
was possessive “Arrived at Bath — Lady Ann Mahon, Sir John 
Snow, Sir Wilham Addington, Admiral Sir Horatio Nelson 
The Rear-Admiral, who was received at Portsmouth on the ist 
with a universal greeting, reached Bath on Sunday evening m good 
health and spirits, to the great joy of his Lady and Venerable Father, 
and gratification of every admirer of British Valour ” “The brave 
Admiral certainly owes his country no service , he has signalized 
lumsclf m as exemplary a manner as any hero that graces the Naval 
Annals of this country, and with the loss of a right arm — 

‘Having purchased in his youth renown, 

To make him lov’d and valued when he’s old,’ 

It might have been supposed that he would set quietly down ‘with 
all his budding honours thick about him’ But it is said that he 
eagerly longs to repair to that station on which his name has been 
the pride of the British Fleet and the terror of the enemy ” One 
writer paid him the supreme comphment of alluding to him with- 
out title or Christian name “Protected by such as NELSON we 
may defy the mahgnant threats of our Enemies, and look with 
contempt upon the wild project of an Invasion, confiding m the 
superintendence of Providence to afford us safeguard, and m our 
Wooden Walls ” 

On the Wednesday folio wuig his entry, pens were active in Mrs 
Searle’s house Lady Nelson wrote to Mr Sucklmg explammg that 
they could not as yet come to Kentish Town, since the Admiral’s 
wound required a daily dressing by a surgeon “My husband’s 
spirits are good altliough he suffers a good deal of paui — the arm is 
taken off very high, near the shoulder Opium procures him rest, 
and last night he was pretty quiet ” Her husband was simultane- 
ously writmg to Wilham, “As to my personal health, it never was 
better, and my arm is m the fairest way of healing”, but “the truly 
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affectionate William” was already on his road to Bath Letters from 
distinguished quarters continued to surprise the quiet household 
Lord Hood sent what Lady Nelson called “such a letter*” The First 
Lord wrote most handsomely, hopmg to see Rear-Admiral Nelson 
in Town as soon as possible The Duke of Clarence longed to be one 
of the first to shake his old friend by the left hand, and considerately 
begged that Lady Nelson might report In slow and laboured 
characters the old friend himself replied 

“Sir, 

“I trust your Royal Highness will attribute my not havmg sent a letter 
since iny arrival to its true cause — viz , the not being now a ready writer 
I feel confident of your sorrow for my accident, but I assure your Royal 
Highness, that not a scrap of that ardour with which I have hitherto served 
our King has been shot away " 

At last all the letters were written, the London surgeon and 
lodgings were engaged, and Sir Horatio Nelson and lady, the Rev- 
erend William Nelson, the Admiral's sailor servant and her lady- 
ship's woman took the road for the capital The months of July and 
August had been remarkably tempestuous, and September was 
proving very wet, but warm, and with pleasant sunshmc between 
the thunder-showers There were gossamer floats m the hedgerows 
of the clean-washed landscape through which the travellers passed, 
and although Provence roses were still to be seen m cottage gardens, 
the large golden leaves of the horse-chestnut were sailing to the 
ground through still airs, evenings were vaporous, the swallows were 
congregatmg and the song of the robm had been heard They broke 
their journey at Newbury, and on the evening of Wednesday, 
September 13, in sunshme after heavy ram, drew up safely at the 
doors of 141, Bond Street The lodging-house kept by Mr Jones 
stood on the west side of the fashionable street, a little south of 
Grosvenor Street, and near enough to St George’s, Hanover Square, 
for a wakeful man to hear the hours tolled from that modern classic 
buildmg throughout the long mght, after the last coach had rolled 
home, the last laugh had died away outside, the last pair of heels 
had ceased to trouble the pavements, and there was no other sound 
m the world remarkable, except the too-fast heartbeats bred by 
rising fever 
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Nelson, who persisted in regarding his condition as the result of 
an accident, not an illness, and who realised that he had been ar- 
rested at a critical moment m his career, was disappointed after he 
had displayed his arm to his first London surgeon Mr William 
Cruikshank, late partner of Dr William Hunter, brought his young 
son-m-law, Mr Thomas, a person who had been chief dresser to 
the great but brusque Hunter at St George’s Hospital After five 
days of their treatment, a most impatient patient found himself 
not the least better than when he had left tlic hands of good 
Dr Weir at Cadiz The London experts confirmed his gloomy 
opinion that only time would brmg him about again Meanwlnle, 
since he would not be an invalid, and must perform the duty known 
as “keeping m touch”, he repaired nearly every morning to the 
Admiralty 

Here he learnt, amongst other things, the very welcome news 
that he was to get a pension of ^1,000 a ycai Custom decreed that 
he must first make a formal statement of his services to his Sovereign 
The document, when accomphshed, was impressive He could 
claim to have assisted at four fleet actions, three with frigates, six 
engagements against batteries, ten cutting-out expeditions and the 
capture of three towns , in which service, humbly submitted for His 
Majesty’s consideration, he had lost his right eye and arm But the 
busmess was by no means finished when he had drawn up his 
memorial and forwarded it with a covering letter to Lord Spencer 
A fortnight passed before the Surgeons Company notified him that 
the hour of 6 p m on the first or tliird Thursday of every month 
had been appointed for such examinations as that of the injury to 
his eye To an officer who possessed no carnage, and was enduring 
daily dressmgs after an amputation, an invitation to present himself 
m the City, after dark, m the height of the London fog season, for 
the examination of an injury sustamed tliree years past, did not seem 
reasonable He took a firm hne, addressed himself to the Com- 
missioners of the Navy, offermg to appear at Surgeons Hall any 
day between the hours of ten and four, earned his pomt, and pre- 
sented himself in jocund mood, accompamed by his brother-in-law 
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Bolton (“Oh’ this is only for an eye in a few days I shall come for 
an arm and m a httle time longer, God knows, most probably for 
a leg ”) 

There were other advantages m daily attendances at Headquarters 
The word that Nelson was in town, lodging m Bond Street, in the 
surgeons’ hands, passed hke hghtmng from the outer chambers of 
Whitehall to the clubs, and particularly to the coffee-room of an 
hotel at the Strand end of Oxford Street Callers began to knock 
at the doors of Mr Jones’s house Mr Richard Bulkeley, one of the 
survivors of the San Juan Expedition, appeared one evening after 
candles were lit, bringing two boys, to whom Sir Horatio showed his 
sword The Lieutenant-Governor of the Royal Hospital, looking 
older and less rubicund, but benevolent as ever, came up from Green- 
wich He had been quite unable to wait to see a favourite pupil until 
the levee at the end of next week He had also a confession to make and 
a plot to weave After Valentine’s Day, a small print-seller of George 
Street, Woolwich, had come to die Hospital, begging leave to 
engrave any hkeness of Admiral Nelson which might be in the 
possession of his old Captain Locker had unhung from his gallery of 
future heroes the portrait of a Lieutenant by J F Rigaud, R A , and 
on August 14 (an unhappy date m Nelson’s story, when he was 
toiling back to the fleet from Tcnenffe) Mr Shipster had given to 
the world a small oval portrait in stipple, entitled “Horatio Nelson, 
Esq , now Sir Horatio Nelson, K B , Rear-Admiral of the Blue 
Squadron” The engraver had been obliged to guess as to the 
changes wrought by twenty years’ service, and had not guessed 
very happily Lady Nelson, also approached by a prmt-seller (who 
intended to dedicate the result to H R H the Duke of Clarence), 
had been as guilty, but either more discerning or fortunate The 
immature by an anonymous artist of Leghorn, sent to her two years 
past, had been entrusted by her to Mr Robert Laurie, of Messrs 
Laurie and Whittle, trading at the Golden Buck, Fleet Street, and 
Mr Laurie, a mczzotinto engraver of considerable merit, working 
upon a portrait much inferior to that given to Shipster, was still 
engaged altermg a Captain’s uniform to that of an Adrmral, adding 
the Star of the Bath, and removmg Sir Horatio’s right arm Locker 
now considered that it was the duty of his friend to sit again as 
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soon as possible for something authoritative, and he had an artist 
m mind Lemuel Abbott, who abode in Carolmc Street, Blooms- 
bury, m domestic disquiet and such pcnur} chat he could 
employ no assistants, was of a persevering disposition, and could 
present the speaking likeness of a sca-ofEccr He was willing to 
come to Greenwich when the Admiral was visiting the Lieutenant- 
Governor 

About noon on the fine but sunless mommg of September 25 
Admiral Nelson, bcarmg with him the two gentlemen he was to 
present — his large, robustious elder brother and slight, diffident 
Captain Berry — performed the short journey downhill from Bond 
Street to tlie St James’s Palace, where the first lev^e of the autumn 
season was to be held When an officer had newly lost an arm — no 
unusual occurrence — the procedure as regards uniform was con- 
ventional The upper sleeve of the close-fittmg coat was slit or 
gashed to allow a servant to insert his hand and ease the pamful 
stump in to the tight garment three neat bows of black or navy blue 
ribbon fastened the opemng All portraits of Nelson showmg three 
ribbon bows on his right upper coat sleeve belong to the four 
months before the stump healed 

The levde was typical of its date The Turkish, Sardinian, Portu- 
guese and Neapolitan Ambassadors were present The diplomats, 
headed by a deaf peer with a high nose and wavmg white locks, 
were ranged to receive the first share of royal notice Six blue and 
eight scarlet coats were marshalled mto hne below them Old Lord 
Howe had many enquiries to make after Lord St Vmcent The 
officers of the navy mcluded one other survivor of the Tenenffe 
expedition — Waller The Kmg, who had come up from Kew for 
the day, witli two daughters to look after him on the journey, 
walked mto the long gallery of the old blackened red-brick palace 
at 1230, attended by the Duke of York Lord Malmesbury, fresh 
from his unsuccessful attempt at peacc-makmg with France, pre- 
sented two soft, handsome youngsters of his staff, drawn from the 
Grand Whiggery of Devonshire House — Lord Morpeth and Lord 
GranviUe Leveson-Gower Admiral Nelson’s turn came next, but 
did not find him unready The obstmate, pmk-faced old gentleman 
with a bright light blue eye, for whom he nourished the warmest 
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and most reverential feelmgs, was suddenly exclaiming before turn 
‘‘You have lost your right arm*” observed the Kmg “But not my 
right hand, as I have the honour of presenting Captain Berry ” Few 
outside their immediate circle heard the riposte^ but Berry repeated 
It to the girl he hoped to marry 

Afterwards came the ceremony of investing Admiral Nelson with 
the Order of the Bath It was just a happy chance that someone who 
so much appreciated the romantic fact should have been mvested by 
the sovereign personally Orders had been sent to Cadiz six months 
past for Lord St Vincent to perform the ceremony, but by the time 
they had arrived Nelson had already sailed for TenerifFe Strictly 
speaking, he had not been Sir Horatio until to-day, and St Vincent 
and others of the fleet had been exact, but even the Secretary to the 
Adnnralty and the Duke of Clarence had so addressed him 

Times had much changed smee the levee after which an ardent Post- 
Captain had repaired to Alexander Davison’s Lmcoln’s Inn cham- 
bers to discuss every subject under the sun Davison, hke the oflicer 
whom he called “H N ”, had prospered during the past five years 
At the opeiimg of the war with France he had been concerned with 
the commissariat of the Duke of York’s ill-fated Flanders expedition, 
and now that large bodies of troops were being retained at home m 
expectation of mvasion, he was actmg as a Government contractor 
on a large scale His factories, furmshmg barrack supphes, from 
tents and boots to coal and candles, covered an area of Millbank He 
had bought a Northumbrian property called Swarland Park, where 
he was making improvements At a house m aristocratic St James’s 
Square he was formmg a collection of historical oil-pamtings by 
British artists Nelson, vaguely disturbed by the large talk of a man 
now deep m Cabinet, pimcely and City secrets, offered in vain a 
word of caution 

On October 5 a congemal party set out for the Royal Hospital, 
Greenwich Sir Gilbert Elhot, mvited to dme with the Governor, 
had gladly accepted the offer of a seat in the carriage bespoken by 
the Nelsons, bent upon a stay with the Lieutenant-Governor The 
cx-Viceroy, who had just heard that he was to be raised to the 
peerage, as Baron Mmto, and had deaded upon a Moor’s head as his 
crest, was chiefly cxerased by the thought of havmg to face the 
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cntiasm of his Eton son However, he had written to tcU his tutor 
to apologise to young Gilbert, and Mr Reed reported that the heir 
had resignedly pronounced, “Well, if it is to be so, it must be so 
Sir Gilbert, who had not seen Nelson smce his loss of an arm, 
thought that he looked, nevertheless, “better and fresher than I ever 
remember him** Nelson confessed that his arm was by no means 
well, and that he was stiU suffermg a good deal of violent pam — 
takmg opium every night His surgeons were talking of a further 
operation, which, they warned him, would not be easy, as the 
stump was already very short, but to which he would gladly 
consent if there was any hope of success, as he was very impatient 
to get to sea agam Sir Gilbert himself was feehng far from well, 
and resented the gout which had first begun to afflict him during 
the nerve-rackmg last days of his Viceroyalty He, too, was 
anxious to be employed abroad agam for his country*s good as 
soon as possible, and his lady, “less of a coward than myself”, wrote 
rousmgly from Scotland, urging high deeds upon him He was to 
kiss hands on Wednesday or Thursday next, and poor Pozzo di 
Borgo still haunted him 

The carriageful of cheerfully talkmg mvalids jolted into tlie 
echomg grey preemets of the Royal Hospital, seen at its best on an 
autumn day of cloudless skies, when every massive building winch 
had succeeded the ancient palace of Placentia rose clear-cut against 
a background of wooded heights and flashmg, tumbled waters, 
well covered by slow and swift-movmg merchandise, although 
England had now been at war again for nearly five years The houses 
of Lord Hood and Captain Locker stood opposite one another, the 
Governor’s facing the noble Grand Court on the west, and the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s on the cast — therefore, as far as outlook and 
prospects of summer sun went, mfimtely preferable The Nelsons 
passed through a commodious entrance-hall to a drawmg-room m 
which Mrs Locker and family awaited tlicm, and afterwards 
through a panelled room to the dinmg-room The panelled room, 
which was of notable charm and comfort — exactly the room 
pictured by an officer thmkmg of home on blowing mghts — was 
generally used by the Lieutenant-Governor as his sanctum, and old 
Miss Elizabeth Locker loved m long-after years to describe to an 
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author nephew how she had, as a child, helped Nelson on and off with 
his undress uniform coat, before and after every sitting given by him 
to Lemuel Abbott in her father’s apartment at Greenwich Hospital 

3 

A tew days later, when winter was beginning to settle down upon 
eighteenth-century London, deep sunk in brown fog and mire, an 
elegant caller presented himself at 141, Bond Street, where, although 
prices were high, guests could only be offered what Lady Nelson 
deprecatuigly styled “a family dinner” Colonel Drink water soon 
mentioned a rumour current m Whitehall tliis morning that an 
engagement between our North Sea Fleet and diat of the Dutch 
was hourly expected The result surprised him “Dnnkwater’” 
exclaimed Nelson, starting from his seat, in his pecuhar energetic 
manner, “I would give this other arm to be with Duncan at this 
moment ” In the shadows, her constant rSk, Lady Nelson en- 
deavoured m vam to rcstram her husband 

At dawn on October 13, a gloomy morning of black clouds, later 
discharging heavy ram, Lieutenant Brodie of the Rose cutter 
arrived at the Admiralty with a despatch, and before dusk the guns 
of the Tower and Park had fired salutes m honour of what to- 
morrow’s newspapers would describe as “Admiral Duncan’s total 
destruction of the Dutch Fleet at Camperdown” Illuminations 
were ordered m ofEaal quarters, and late though the hour and poor 
the visibility, most private houses in the fashionable streets put out 
some evidence of enthusiasm A crowd of cup-shotten patriots 
thundered at the doors of 141, Bond Street, where every window 
was dark Their repeated knockings and shoutings dragged back 
from the borders of drug-mduced sleep an invalid who had retired 
to bed early after a bad day Oddly enough, nobody in this house 
most mterested m a naval action had heard either the guns or the 
news Everyone leapt to the conclusion that the visitors brought an 
alarm of fire Presently the rough voices faded apologetically and 
heavy boots retreated On bemg mformed at Mr Jones’s house that 
Admiral Nelson, badly wounded at Teneriffe, lodged there, their 
leader had withdrawn the mtruders with the words, “You will hear 
no more from us to-mght ” 
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The mere thought of a decisive action at which he could not 
assist had been maddening to Nelson, now beset by four surgeons, 
a physician and an apothecary The late Principal Medical Officer of 
the Agamemnon had come to his old Captain’s aid, and at the request 
of Mr Bulkeley, Dr Benjamin Moseley, late of Jamaica (now 
Physician to the Royal Hospital, Chelsea), had been called m Still 
the ligature applied on board H M S Theseus on a July night held 
fast to the artery and nerve The stump was now hot and swollen, 
requiring poultices The advisabihty of cuttmg down upon the 
nerve-bulb had been discussed ad nauseam Mr Cruikshank was 
nervous of a further operation Finally, the opinion of Mr Thomas 
Keate, Surgeon-General to the Army and Surgeon to the Prince of 
Wales, had been sought Mr Keate, although little likely to agree 
with any crony of Dr Hunter (especially one given to mtemper- 
ance), pronounced himself averse from violent methods He ad- 
vised that the cure should be left to Time and Nature A patient 
who knew that he was playing a game in which Time mattered 
had to resign himself to keeping up his spirits and proceeding 
with what activities were possible He achieved an astonishing 
amount 

On November 3, when his preparations for leaving London for 
Norfolk were well in train, two young visitors were ushered in to 
him A lady, little more than a child herself, but within a few weeks 
of openmg her nursery, possessively shepherded a naval Captain 
with an arm in a slmg and the heavy pallid look of one deprived of 
accustomed hard exercise Mrs Fremantle had asked for Lady 
Nelson (a person she had never met), but on hearing that her lady- 
ship was not at home, the callers had leapt at an offer of “the good 
Admiral” The Frcmantlcs (who had no notion that they were 
pathetic) had been 111 London five days, and had been shopping, 
and to the Shakespeare Gallery, and to see the King go to open 
Parliament, “very grand, and amusing enough”, and Fremantle 
had felt the benefit of being out of Portsmouth, but was still far 
from well He had borne the jolting of a journey to the capital 
pretty well, but die inquisitors of the Surgeons Hall, at their 
favourite 6pm, had so pulled him about that he had subsequently 
been obhgcd to desert a family party at the play at Drury Lane. 
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However, he had seen Lord Spencer, who had been very civil, and 
the surgeons had pronounced his wound equal to the loss of a limb, 
and he had been mstructed to memorialise His Majesty with regard 
to a pension 

At last Susanna’s brother-m-law, Sam Bolton of Akenham Hall, 
near Ipswich, seemed to have heard of a house of the right size m 
the right position Roundwood was not flimsy or glaringly new It 
had been built to last, m 1700 *‘All looks like a gentleman’s house ” 
It was not the romantic cottage of Nelson’s early dreams, but neither 
was it one of the unmanageable, decaying mansions thrust upon his 
notice, as so cheap, by the large-mmded William Before Nelson 
had seen the house, the Rector had guessed that he meant to buy it 
if at all possible, and this expectation was fulfilled The moment was 
suitable for the setting up of a new home, for the Rector was think- 
ing of retirement 

On the night of November 28, at n p m , back m Bond Street, 
Nelson wrote to Berry, who had announced his engagement to a 
cousin. Miss Louisa Forster, elder daughter of Dr Forster of Nor- 
wich The Admiral’s first paragraph expressed congratulations on 
the prospect of becoming “one of us”, and hopes of meeting Mrs 
Berry The second was important Although his arm was still 
obstinate, his daily visits to the Admiralty had not been fruitless 
He had heard to-day that he was to have the Foudroyant, of 80 guns, 
due to be launched in January and commissioned m February 
Lord Spencer had also told him that he must be in Town on 
December 19, which had now been fixed for the King’s going to 
St Paul’s 111 procession to offer thanks for the naval victories of the 
war To this pageant, likely to be very fine, Captains Berry and 
Noble should attend him He wrote cheerfully, for he had just 
emerged from one of those functions his soul dreaded In spite of 
his early pohtical aspirations, and ample practice m addressmg a 
ship’s company, the thought of having to make a ceremomal speech 
of thanks to a complimentary civilian audience, to “be stared at”, 
still poisoned his hfe for hours beforehand He had to study his few 
sentences carefully, and depart for the ordeal at last on the dogged 
note — “Anything better than ingratitude” At the Guildhall this 
afternoon, Mr Chamberlain John Wilkes, presenting the Freedom 
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of the City of London, m a gold box of the value of one hundred 
guineas, had addressed him with penetration 

“Many of our Naval Commanders have merited highly of their country 
by their exertions, but m your case there is a rare heroic modesty which 
cannot be sufficiently admired You have given the warmest applause to 
your Brother Officers and the Seamen under your command but yom: own 
merit you have not mentioned, even m the slightest manner 

Five nights after he pemied his late line to Berry, Nelson went to 
bed as usual Outside the streets were quiet, for on the 29th snow 
had fallen from 9am without mtermission, and diroughout the 
next three days there had been snow-showers, and although to-day 
no snow had fallen, the skies were heavy again, and it was Sunday 
night He went to bed as usual, but did not stir till daylight — an 
extraordinary thing, something which had not happened since last 
July He had slept the night through, like a child, and woke almost 
free from pain He had returned to a sane world, nothing resemblmg 
the distorted scene through which he had been forcing bis way, 
almost a soul dragging about a corpse, from the moment that he 
had felt himself hit m tlic right elbow, on the mole at Santa Ciuz 

The reason might easily be guessed, and when the surgeon 
(hastily summoned) undid the bandages, the ligature came away at 
the slightest touch The knotted thread attended by evil odours fell 
into the dressing hkc a spent snake, to trouble no more Witlnn a 
few days his stump was fast heahng 

He attended another levee , and heard that die Foudroyant would 
not be ready for him in time, now that he was well On the mght 
of December 8 he wrote two short notes The first was to his future 
Flag-Cap tarn 

“To Captam Berry, R N , Dr Forster’s, Norwich 
“SECRET, except to Dr Forster and Miss 
“My dear Sir, 

“If you mean to marry, I would recommend your doing it speedily, or 
the to be Mrs Berry will have very little of your company , for I am well, 
and you may expect to be called for every hour We shall probably be at 
sea before the Foudroyant is launched Our Ship is at Chatham, a Seventy- 
four, and she will be choicely niamied This may not happen, but it stands 
so to-day, 

“Ever yours most faithfully, 
“Horatio Nelson ” 
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But since he was also the son of the Rector of Burnham Thorpe, 
he did not, 111 his moment of rehef, forget another duty He sent 
across a note to the clergyman of the nearest parish church, St 
George’s, Hanover Square “An Officer desires to return thanks to 
Almighty God for his perfect recovery from a severe Wound, and 
also for many mercies bestowed upon him December 8th, 1797 
(for next Sunday) ” 



chapter X 

1798 

(a>tat 39) 

THE NILE 

I 

O N April 24, 1798, two handsome peers, seated m Whitehall, 
where the lilacs were budding in the First Lord’s garden, held 
under the cloak of a casual morning call an interesting conversa- 
tion The Times that morning had published a circumstantial 
account of the French armament collecting in Mediterranean ports 
Lord Minto, whose sources of information were reliable, had heard 
that the Government was at last thinking seriously of the Mediter- 
ranean He supposed that Sir Horatio Nelson would be the fittest 
man in the world for such a command, and, glancing round the 
apartment in which he found lumself, added, “He is as well ac- 
quainted with the Mediterranean as your lordship is with this room 
we arc sitting in ” 

Lord Spencer listened patiently to an agreeable man who might 
get himself another important post abroad He did not much relish 
being told that anyone appreciated better than himself the possibil- 
ities of junior Admirals, but any flag-officer who could serve under 
Lord St Vincent for a considerable period without the noise of an 
explosion pcnctiatmg to Whitehall merited attention, and he had 
taken the trouble to study Nelson during his months of sick-leave, 
a thing rendered easy by the Admiral’s zealous attendance in his 
waiting-rooms and drawing-room Lady Spencer, the simplicity of 
whose grandeur sometimes startled her gentle sister-in-law, the 
Duchess of Dcvonslure, had thought Nelson an extraordinary- 
looking creature before he spoke, and after he had opened Ins mouth, 
more extraordmary still The Lady of the Admiralty, who was 
deternnned that her husband’s tenure of office should be marked by 
brilliancy and high moral tone, was undecided whether Nelson was 
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an idiot or a genius On his first arrival in her drawing-room he had 
appeared so shockingly ill she would rather not look at him 
He had certainly performed a feat in getting a hostess of pronounced 
hauteur to break through her well-known rule of never noticing a 
sea-ofBcer’s wife All officers of the rank of Captain and above 
received an invitation to dine at the First Lord's before they sailed 
to take up a new command Nelson had said that he had not asked 
permission to mtroduce his lady, but that if Lady Spencer could 
notice her, after his departure, it would make him the happiest man 
ahve He was convmced that Lady Spencer must like Lady Nelson, 
who was beautiful, accomphshed and, above all, an angel whose care 
had saved his hfe He had been mvited to brmg the angel to dme 
that very day, and he had upset Lady Spencer’s table arrangements 
by handing his own wife m to dinner and asking to be allowed to sit 
next to her He had said that he saw so httle of her that he would not 
voluntarily lose an instant of her company 

Lord Minto’s panegyric ended, and Lord Spencer thought that 
he might venture to assure Ins companion that if the Government 
should take such a decision with regard to the Mediterranean, the 
name of Nelson would certamly be the first to suggest itself to him 
Actually, Lord St Vmcent must nominate the officer But he knew 
well how high was the opimon held of Nelson in that quarter He 
would express to Lord St Vmcent his own and the Government’s 
view Making a great gesture of throwing off the official mask, 
he mentioned a squadron of eight of die hne as the first remforce- 
ment hkely to be sent to Cadiz Lord St Vmcent might be able to 
spare Admiral Nelson another four, and competent frigates There 
was no chance of any other officer being chosen He thanked his 
caller for confirnung an opimon he had already held, and said that 
he would always be glad to hear the valuable suggesuons of the ex- 
Viceroy of Corsica 

Lord Minto returned to his Roehampton villa to send a long 
letter to Nelson, confessing “the step I have taken on my own 
responsibihty”, and Lord Spencer wrote five days later to Lord St 
Vmcent, pomtmg out that, if he determmed to send a detachment 
into the Mediterranean, the acavity, disposition and experience of 
Sir H Nelson seemed to quahfy him m a pecuhar manner for this 
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service His letter maikcd “Private and Confidential” waited at the 
Admiralty until May 2 to accompany a long official document 
headed “Secret Instructions”, and arrived m Cadiz Bay on May 24, 
a date which found Nelson already on his way to Toulon, and over- 
taken by disaster In the following winter, when people had long 
ceased to complain of so junior an Admiral being chosen, His 
Majesty's sailor son asked Berry to tell Nelson that, as a matter of 
fact, the person who had chosen him and “formed the whole plan”, 
resultmg m the victory of the Nile, was his august parent 
Nelson's progress since he had seen the Vanguard out of dock on 
December 18 had been enurely successful, though not so speedy as 
he had hoped In France, during the early months of the year, 
while General Buonaparte (abruptly summoned from Italy) was 
inspecting the invasion ports of the north coast, Nelson, at Bath, 
was receiving die usual flood of letters from persons who had 
relatives or friends to place By early February the Vanguard had 
gone down the river to the Nore Berry was bringing her round to 
Spithead, and if the present wind held, Nelson reckoned that the 
next dung he would hear would be orders to hoist his flag He hoped 
to stay at Portsmouth not above forty-eight hours The Adnural, 
“as usuall in Great Good Spirits, panting to be in Actuall Service”, 
said farewell to his father and moved up to Bond Street again, this 
time to No 96 A fortmght later he had heard nothing from Lord 
Spencer A large convoy, which he was to escort, was slowly 
assemblmg On March 14 he made his final appearance at a levee, 
and after that had nothing further for which to wait, except a line 
from the Admiralty Lady Nelson would set off for Bath, taking 
with her httle Kate Bolton (to whom she meant to be very kind), at 
the same moment that he took the Portsmouth road William, come 
up from Norfolk to see die last of a hero, was given an affectionate 
letter for very old Miss Mary Nelson, the Rector’s sister, and two 
pounds of tea, a gift easily come by at the moment, for stores ot 
every description were beginning to shower upon the Admiral’s 
lodgings Already he knew of three passengers whom he would 
have to entertain at his table, and an Admiral must at least present 
the appearance of havmg every dung handsome about him To be 
remarkably shabby or frugal was bad for disciphne A crate labelled 
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“China*’ was sent off by coach The tailor, haberdasher and linen- 
draper dehvered new gear, marked and numbered in cross-stitch 
Lady Nelson, her maid and mcce packed, still the collection of 
parcels seemed to increase, and Mrs Cuthbert Collingwood might 
yet be sendmg treasures to be carried to her husband at Lisbon The 
last days m London were trying, not the least of the difficulties being 
that the Admiral’s sailor servant had taken the measure of the 
Admiral’s lady Lady Nelson’s spirits were low as the hour of parang 
approached Her orders were to settle as soon as possible at Round- 
wood “I am clear it is right you should be m your own 
cottage ” 

At 8 p m on the night of March 29, Sir Horatio broke his flag, 
blue at the mizzen, on board the Vanguard at Spithead, and entered 
into lus new kingdom The scene for the next forty-eight hours 
was just as busy as that he had quitted in London, but much less 
distressing “Berry is married, but still goes widi me ” He found 
very httle wrong m his flagship He greeted Captam Peyton, made 
the acquaintance of the two land-officers whom he was to carry to 
Lisbon, and began to employ a new character, his Secretary The 
First Lieutenant, Galwey, another stranger, displayed every mark 
of the good officer risen without tlic help of friends Michael Jeffer- 
son was Principal Medical Officer Cork reports mentioned that the 
chops of the two chamacls were crowded with home-bound ships 
waiting the first spurt of a southeily wind to enter their destined 
ports The Vanquard was off with the lark on Apiil i, but, the wmd 
coming to the westward at noon, was forced to return to St 
Helen’s All passengers went ashore, but Sir Horatio remained 
“fixed” In the Admiral’s state-room, amongst mahogany which 
would soon be reflectmg Mediterranean sun, Tom Allen unpacked 
doggedly Lady Nelson had kindly shppcd m her own little blue 
pillow, but in the bustle of departure had gone off with the Ad- 
miral’s old watch, and, apparently, the keys of his dressmg-stand 
On the other hand, just the weights of her ladyship’s scales were 
here Tom had obeyed her ladyship’s orders to lock the bedroom 
door before he opened any of his master’s luggage at the mn on the 
road down (the trunks being full of small parcels), all the same, 
many things were missing Letters began to fly between the 
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Admiral, detained for ten days by the wind blowing as foul as it 
could (“So much for Admiralty delays’*), and her ladyship, watch- 
ing the vane on Queen Square Chapel, Bath, to see whether the 
Vanguard had sailed He could not find the old pieces of Portuguese 
gold given Inm by his father, or his black stock and buckle (It was 
true that the buckle had only cost him is 6d , but it was a friend of 
eighteen years’ standing ) In an evil hour, while it blew so strong as 
to prevent all intercourse witli the shore, he went through his Imen, 
and found it very different from his dearest Fanny’s list The 
brightest spot was sixteen cambnc handkerchief’s mstead of thir- 
teen The magnitude of the most serious deficiencies (eleven pairs 
of new silk stockmgs and ten huckaback towels) led him to hope 
that they had never been sent Lady Nelson replied tliat Bath was 
over-full of country famihes who had run there supposing it a safe 
place in case of the Invasion She was trying to exert her spirits 
“I wish very much it had been m my power to send your thuigs 
more comfortably ’’ She believed that his buckle and keys must 
come to hand “I will leave this mortifymg subject ” She sent her 
love to her “child”, and mvoked God to protect and bless her 
husband “I rejoice to see you so exact Times will make us all very 
careful ” His last words were, “Nothing m the world can exceed 
the pleasure I shall have in returning to you”, and “I hope, when 
you travel, you will not trust yourself in a stage ” 

2 

“I am very happy”, wrote the First Lord to Lord St Vincent, 
on March 30, 1798, “to send you Sir Horatio Nelson again, not 
only because I believe I cannot send you a more zealous, active and 
approved officer, but because I have reason to believe that his being 
under your command will be agreeable to your wishes ” “I do assure 
your lordslnp”, replied Lord St Vmcent, on May i, “diat the 
arrival of Admiral Nelson has given me new life You could not 
have gratified me more than in sending him His presence m the 
Mediterranean is so very essential that I mean to put the Orton and 
Alexander under his command, with the addition of three or four 
frigates, and to send him away (the moment the Vanguard has 
delivered her water to the m-shore squadron) to endeavour to 
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ascertain tlie real object of the preparations making by the 
French ” 

Lord St Vincent had contmued to suffer since he had last seen 
Nelson “What”, he demanded, “do they mean by mvariably send- 
ing me the mutmous ships ? Do they thmk I will be hangman to the 
Fleet ?” Captains were forbidden to entertam one another at dinner, 
and all officers to go ashore at Lisbon or Gibraltar, “on what is 
called pleasure”, except m correct umform (The coloured clothes 
and round hats which the Commander-m-Chief had observed 
might, he feared, cause these supercihous and hcentious-spoken 
young gentlemen to be mistaken for shopkeepers ) Lights out by 
8pm was the rule for ships’ companies, and since the utmost 
frugahty m fuel consumption was necessary, no fires were to be 
lit except between ii a m and 3pm Breakfast could be cooked on 
stoves While the Captam of a ship newly arrived from home 
reported to the Admiral, one of his bargemen, perceiving the 
bronzed countenance of a veteran peeping out of a lower-deck port 
of the Vtlle de Pans, ventured to ask, “What have you fellows been 
domg while we have been fightmg for your beef and pork ?” “Take 
my advice”, was the awful reply, “and say nothing at all about all 
that out here For, by G — d if old Jarvic hears ye, ye’ll be dmglc- 
dangle at the yard-arm by eight o’clock to-morrow morning ” 

Ragmg neuralgia, mutmeers and “the vam conceit and flippancy 
of manner of mexperienced officers” were not the worst thmgs 
mourned by St Vmcent durmg the months of Nelson’s absence 
“The nerves of Mr de Pmto are totally unstrung*” Portugal, 
England’s only remaining ally, gave her at present nothing but the 
use of the Tagus, and Portugal, hke nearly every timorous neutral, 
appeared blmd to the expediency of umtmg openly and effectively 
with Great Britam, while time remained All watched fasemated to 
sec whom the revolutionary crocodile would devour next Austria 
(never ceasing to lament that her Itahan campaign had been ruined 
by the withdrawal of the British fleet from die Mediterranean) 
had signed the definitive Treaty of Campo Formio m October, 
relmquishmg Belgium, and receiving m exchange the city and part 
of the former territories of despoiled Venetia Holland, Switzerland 
and the Italian Republics were all occupied by French troops, and 
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exercising government under French control The death of the 
Anglophil Catherine of Russia had been immediately followed by 
the breakdown of Lord Malmesbury’s peace mission, for France had 
little fear of obstruction from her successor It was under these cir- 
cumstances that Pitt “began to think of the Mediterranean”, where 
It was obvious that France was planning some new operation on a 
grand scale, but with commendable secrecy Ireland, the West 
Indies, Naples, Sicily, Portugal were all considered as the possible 
destmation of the fleet fitting out at Toulon, and the troops and 
transports collectuig m large numbers at every southern French 
port, in Genoa, Civita Vecchia and Corsica At all costs the junction 
of tins force with the Brest squadron, or the Spamsh fleet still held 
m Cadiz, must be prevented A new coahtion was now Pitt’s dream 
— an auxiliary Russian squadron m the North Sea, France vexed by 
a renewal of war on the Continent by restive Austria and perhaps 
her sactllitc Naples, but before it could be realised, these Powers 
must be reassured that Bntanma ruled the waves While Nelson 
dined with Lord St Vmcent on April 30, Lord Spencer’s letter 
urging “the appearance of a British squadron m the Mediterranean 
is a condition on which the fate of Europe may at this moment be 
stated to depend” was not yet despatched from Whitehall 

Nelson found his host very friendly, very violent, obviously 
unwell, and, altliough he was close about this, hinting at reurement 
(“The person to succeed me should possess botli temper and good 
nerves, or he will be m continual hot water, and terrified at this 
anchorage ”) Not only professional matters were discussed The 
Commander-m-Chicf had done his best for the large lowering lad 
of eighteen, who sent Nelson stilted notes beginning, “My dear 
Father” The Captain of the DoIphiUy accordmg to Lord St Vmcent, 
had acquitted himself marvellously well as an ofiicer on three recent 
occasions, and was improvmg in manner and conversauon (“Pretty 
quick promouon”, resignedly commented William Hostc ) 

On Sunday evemng, May 20, as the rays of a spectacular sprmg 
sunset gilded the green pamt of his cabm, Nelson, pacmg up and 
down It, knew himself “exhilarated beyond desenpnon” Yester- 
day It had blown strong from the N W This evenmg the wmd 
had dropped away, and the Vanguard^ with top-gallants set, was 
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not moving as fast as his wishes Still, the picture framed by slanting 
*tem-gallery windows was handsome, for she was attended by 
H M S Alexander and Orton, 74’s, four frigates and a sloop The 
Gibraltar garrison had been very civil and very merry English 
beef and buttons, chained to the Rock, announcing themselves for- 
gotten m London, generally were m spirits But the scarlet coats 
had shown an mclmation to fete sea-ofFicers who had better be 
watering their ships, and having no taste at present for social 
gaieties, the Admiral had been glad to shp out of Rosia Bay with 
dusk, his eastward course marked by no unfriendly eye Despite his 
loss of a right arm, he was up the Mediterranean again, witli secret 
orders “to look after the French”, and the men of the corvette La 
Pierre, captured by one of his frigates four days past, and separately 
exammed, all agreed that General Buonaparte had arrived at 
Toulon on the 6th, where fifteen of the line and numerous trans- 
ports were ready to go to sea, and twelve of forty thousand men 
were already embarked Cavalry had been pouring into the city as 
the polacca left the harbour Nelson reckoned that he should now be 
m the exact position for mterceptmg enemy supply ships bound for 
Marseille and Toulon He had sent the usual hne to his wife, telling 
her that she must not be surprised if she did not hear from him again 
for a httle He would not be going on any fighting expedition 
Nor need she now fear the invasion of England by Buonaparte tins 
summer (Although the Conqueror had now abandoned the 
Itahanate version of his name, to Nelson he was ever “Buonaparte” 
and never, except in derision, “Napoleon” ) He had addressed the 
letter to “our Cottage”, where he hoped that she would soon be 
fixed m comfort The evil months of Ins protracted convalescence, 
permeated by the sickly fragrance of dressings and opium, were safe 
wiped from his record, and almost from his memory, as die Van- 
guard, with her squadron about her, stood in towards Cape Sicie, 
with a moderate breeze He knew that his squadron, “small but 
very choice”, expected much of Inm, and he returned the comph- 
ment 

The sun sank, and the weather began to appear not so promising, 
but as the ship had been prepared for a gale, his mmd was easy By 
midnight the Vanguard, under a main storm-stay-sail, was at close 
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grips with trouble At 2 a m her mam-topmast went over the side, 
with the top-sail full of men, followed within half an hour by the 
mizzcn-topmast The fore-mast soon gave an alarming crack, and at 
a quarter past three went by the board, with a resounding crash, 
falling in two pieces across die forecastle The shrieking of the wind 
began to be punctuated by an ominous tliumping sound The wreck 
of the fore-topmast and fore-mast, together with the best bower 
anchor, were beating against the ship’s bottom The smooth face of 
young Captain Berry, who could not help fearing that such a 
scries of disasters might not have overtaken a more experienced 
officer, grew long The Vanguard, without masts and rolling unspeak- 
ably, was sliipping so much w atcr that it became necessary for him 
to Older the scuttling of the lower deck The wind did not drop 
until Tuesday afternoon, when the Alexander took the Vanguard m 
tow and made a daring attempt to bring her into Oristano Bay, 
Sardinia Captain Ball, although signalled by the Admiral to shift 
for himself and leave the flagship to her fate, continued wonderful 
exertions The worst moment for Berry was shortly before dawn 
on Wednesday, when a heavy western swell was driving them 
towards invisible rocks on which he could clearly hear the surf 
breaking Daylight found the Alexander, witli the flagship still in 
tow, about five miles off an island south of Sardinia The imperturb- 
able Saumarez appeared with the Orton to announce and guide 
them into the bay of St Pietro At about 6am a breeze at last filled 
die sails of the Alexander, and before noon the Vanguard, a perfect 
wieck, having weathered the rocks to the southward of the little 
isle, anchored in six fathoms and fine smooth water The Admiral, 
as soon as possible, went on board the Alexander to express un- 
reserved gratitude, and enter upon a new and hfc-long friendship 
There was irony in the chance that had made him so much obliged 
to Ball, for although they were almost contemporaries, their paths 
had never crossed, except at St Omer, fourteen years past, when 
Nelson had decided that if he should ever come to know this well- 
favoured son of a considerable Gloucestershire landowner, he should 
very much dishke him 

On the last day of May, Nelson addressed a four-line letter to 
St Vmcent 
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“My dear Lord, 

“My pride was too great for man, but I trust my friends will thuik I bore 
my chastisement like a man It has pleased God to assist me with His favour, 
and here I am again, off Toulon “ 

His pride was not entirely dead, for he had written to his wife 
that if the ship had been in England, months would liave passed 
before she came out of dock “Here my operations will not be 
delayed The Vanguard will in two days get to sea again, as an 
Enghsh man-of-war ” Captam Ball had agam come to the rescue of 
young Captain Berry (who was ncivous that the Admiral nught 
slnft his flag to a more effective ship), and a character of dour visage, 
with near thirty years^ experience in the Royal Service, had been lent 
to advise a newly commissioned slnp’s company as to the repair of 
very extensive damage For three days and four nights the disap- 
pomtmgly unfriendly shores of St Pietro echoed to sounds of saw- 
ing and hammering, while persons on their mettle, under the 
direction of Mr James Morrison, shipwright of the Alexander, 
rigged jury masts, then Berry was able to announce that the Van- 
guard was not only equipped, but actually at sea, and “not bound (I 
would have you observe) to Gibraltar or any Enghsh port, to be 
refitted, but again cruising after the enemy on their own coast’” 

On the day after she left St Pietro the Vanguard spoke a merchant- 
man from Marseille, and learned that Buonaparte was at large He 
had sailed from Toulon, on the day before the storm in which the 
Vanguard had been dismasted, and he had taken with him thirteen 
ships-of-the-hnc and four hundred transports Nelson made all 
possible speed to his appomted secret rendezvous, where he hoped to 
find the frigates never seen since the gale He reached it on June 9, 
but It was deserted It was with dawn next mormng that a despatch 
brig joined the 74’s, and the solid figure of Captain Hardy 
came on board the Vanguard His news was startling, and almost 
wholly welcome The frigates were safe, but at Gibraltar, whence 
they had betaken themselves, never doubting that a slnp so severely 
damaged as the Vanguard must return to a dockyard Urgent 
instructions from the Admiralty, dated May 2, had reached Cadiz 
Bay, and the Commander-in-Chief, promised remforcements, and 
given the choice of either taking his whole fleet or sendmg a 
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considerable squadron up the Mediterranean, had appointed 
Admiral Nelson to this detached command Next day, at ten mmutes 
past one, a strange fleet was sighted near Cape Corse, which proved 
to be ten of the hue under Captain Troubndge, sent off by St 
Vincent as soon as the reinforcement from Portsmouth, under Sir 
Roger Curtis, had been visible from the masthead of the Vtlle de 
Pans Indeed, since every ship designed for Nelson had been ready 
to put to sea at a moment’s nonce, Troubndge had actually been 
out of sight, on his course to Gibraltar, before Sir Roger cast anchor 
at the British stanon off Cadiz “Choice” and “aenve” were favour- 
ite epithets in Service diction at tins date, and St Vincent’s private 
letter, accompanying Nelson’s commission, promised him “some 
choice fellows of the in-shore squadron” He had, in fact, deprived 
himself of his best officers and ships, and at a moment when the 
Spanisli fleet, in obedience to French pressure, was making a femt 
of coming out Troubndge also brought additional secret instruc- 
tions Nelson was advised to exact every supply he might need from 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany, the King of the Two Sicilies, the 
Porte, Malta, and the ci-devant Venetian state The Dey of Algiers 
was well-disposed, the Bey of Turns perfectly good-humoured and 
neutral, and the Bashaw of Tripoh probably friendly He was 
empowered, m his efforts “to take, sink, bum or destroy the Arma- 
ment preparmg by the Enemy at Toulon”, to pursue the French 
to any part of the Mediterranean, the Adriatic, the Greek arcln- 
pelago or even the Black Sea “It is hardly necessary”, ended the 
Commandcr-in-Chief, “to mstruct you to open a correspondence 
with His Majesty’s Mimsters at every Court in Italy, at Vienna and 
Constantinople, and the different Consuls on the Coasts of die seas 
you are to operate in ” 

Three major difficulues confronted Nelson when he received 
these flattering but large orders He was becalmed, he knew that 
Buonaparte had already sailed, “with a long start” (but he knew 
not in what direction), and he lacked the essential equipment for 
discovery — “Frigates, the Eyes of the Fleet” Captain Thomas 
Thompson, “an active young man”, who had regretted orders to 
remain at Gibraltar a month ago, made a welcome appearance with- 
in twenty-four hours, with the 50-gun Leander, but he had to be left 
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behind to redirect Ball and Saumarez, who had been detached to 
look out for Troubridgc Nelson’s only recent information was that 
the troops gatliered at Genoa had not yet sailed, so he hoped that 
Buonaparte might have given them a rendezvous in Telamon Bay 
He told Hardy to look m there, set off himself round die north of 
Corsica for the Itahan coast, and (smce he must have frigates, and 
the King of the Two Sicihes, hourly expectmg invasion, certainly 
possessed them) he wrote to the British Ambassador at Naples in 
very clear terms Fortunately this official was Sir Wilham Hamilton, 
with whom he had been m friendly correspondence at intervals 
ever smce his visit to the Palazzo Sessa five years past His letter of 
June 12, however, was entirely formal, and suitable to be shown to 
Sir Jolm Acton, Chief Mmistcr at the Court of Naples His Excel- 
lency was asked exactly what co-operation was intended by the 
Court, whether all the ports of Naples and Sicily were open to His 
Britannic Majesty’s fleet, and whether their authorities had received 
orders to give Inm supplies If it was convenient. Nelson much wished 
for the loan of some fast-sailing vessels “I want information of the 
French Fleet, for I hope they have passed Naples I want good 
pilots, say six or eight, for the Coast of Sicily, the Adriatic, or for 
whatever place the Enemy’s Fleet may be at, for 1 mean to follow 
them if they go to the Black Sea ” 

On the mght of Friday, June 9, at Wimbledon, the Right Hon- 
ourable Henry Duiidas, Secretary of War, slept ill, and during 
the next two days twice addressed lumself to the First Lord “My 
dear Lord, Did the instructions to Lord St Vincent mention that 
Egypt might be in the contemplauon of Buonaparte’s expedition ’ 
It may be whimsical, but I cannot help havmg a fancy of my own on 
that subject ” “My dear Lord, India has occupied my thoughts all 
night ” Such fancies were no novelty to the First Lord, or, for 
that matter, to Mr Dundas, who had received a mysterious warn- 
mg m April that French officers were being sent to Egypt en route 
for Hindustan A British sea-officer with a romantic record, prisoner- 
of-war in France, had managed to send Lord Grenville, as long ago 
as last January, a message that the Directory had designs on Egypt 
and British trade in the Levant On Captam Sidney Smith’s escape, 
last month, the First Lord had given him breakfast and taken him to 
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a levee Lord St Vincent seemed the person to deal with an officer of 
initiative, inclined to be rather talkative Captain Sidney Smith’s 
latest tall tale had been that Buonaparte’s troupe included mathe- 
maticians, lustorians and geologists, ordered to report upon the 
antiquities and develop the resources of captured Egypt and India 

Five days after Lord Spencer had received Mr Dundas’s second 
note. Nelson wrote to him, from off the Ponza Islands 

“The last account I had of the French Fleet was from a Tunisian cruiser, 
who saw them on the 4th, off Trapam, m Sicily, steermg to the eastward 
If they pass Sicily, I shall believe they are going on their scheme of possessing 
Alexandria, — a plan concerted with Tippoo Sahib, by no means so difficult 
as might at first be imagined ” 

Hardy had rejoined, reporting “nothing in Telamon Bay”, and 
since the Admiral had not, as he had hoped, been welcomed by a 
cruiser from Naples, he had decided to send Troubridge in the 
Mutme to talk to Sir William Hamilton and General Acton, get the 
news and repeat his distress for frigates (“Troubridge will say 
everything I could put m a ream of paper ”) 

On June 17, while he lay with his squadron, outside neutral 
waters, in Naples Bay, awaiting the return of his envoy, he received 
four letters from the Palazzo Scssa The Ambassadress, as well as her 
husband, had written Lady Hamilton’s first note, well though 
hastily performed in a thin, slanting hand, expressed on behalf of 
herself and the Queen of Naples best wishes for his success and 
happy return 

“God bless you, my dear Sir, I will not siy how glad I shall be to see you 
Indeed, I cannot describe to you my feelings on your being so near us 
Ever, Ever dear Sir, your afftc and grateful! Emma Hamilton “ 

Her second effort, an almost indecipherable scrawl on a scrap of the 
same paper, contained an enclosure 

“Dear Sir, I send you a letter I have this moment received from the 
Queen Ktss it, and send it back by Bowen, as I am bound not to give any 
of her letters, Ever yours Emma “ 

The words “kiss it” were underlmed, and Nelson replied, in equal 
haste, before sailing forthwith for the Straits of Messma 
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“My dear Lady Hamilton, I have kissed the Queen’s letter Pray say I hope 
for the honor of kissmg her hand when no fears will mtervene, assure her 
Majesty that no person has her felicity more at heart than myself and that 
the sufft rings of her family will be a Tower of Strength on the day of 
Battle, fear not the event, God is with us God bless you and Sir William, 
pray say I cannot stay to answer his letter, Ever yours faithfully, Horatio 
Nelson ” 

The news witli which Troubndge had returned within two 
hours was not entirely satisfactory Sir William Hamilton had 
earned him and Hardy directly to General Acton, who had been 
the person to beg the Admiralty to send a fleet into the Mediter- 
ranean for the protection of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies It had 
been correct etiquette that the shifty, efFeminate and and-British 
Marquis de Gallo, Secretary of State, should be present at their 
interview, and the scene must have been a remarkable one, for both 
the sca-officers were, m appearance and manner, British oaks, and 
Troubndge, accordmg to Sir Wilham, “spoke straight to the 
point”, but the much-desired frigates were not forthcoming An 
extiemely dehcate negotiation with Austria was m progress, and if 
the Emperor should learn that his brother-m-law had lent vessels of 
war to an English squadron, bent on the destruction of Buonaparte’s 
fleet, he certainly could not be expected to contmue to consider 
pioposals to support Naples, should she suffer an unprovoked 
attack by France The lethargic King, whose fears of mvasion had 
been temporarily allayed by the French fleet passing Naples on the 
8th to attack Malta, was “perfectly at peace with France”, and by 
the terms of the late treaty with the Directory not more than four 
belligerent ships at a time might enter his ports However, General 
Acton, “a true man of busmess”, had furmshed Troubndge with an 
informal order, “in the King’s name” (what the anxious Sir 
Wilham Hamilton described as “a sort of credential”), empowering 
all Port Governors of the Two Sicilies to give Admiral Nelson every 
necessary assistance and supply, “under the rose” 

Nelson, (who, on Troubridge’s return, had not even waited to 
read Gallo’s prevaricating replies to his previous letter to Sii 
William) achieved during his swift passage to the Straits a cheerful 
note headed “private”, m winch he begged Sir Wilham, if he 
thought proper, to tell their Sicihan Majesties and General Acton 

N — 10 
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that they might rest assured he would not withdraw his fleet from 
the Mediterranean, except upon positive orders from his Com- 
mander-m-Cluef or (underlined) the tmpossibilUy of procuring 
supplies He repeated that his distress for frigates was extreme 

“I cannot help myself and nobody will help me But diaiikGod, I am not 
apt to feel difficulties Pray, present my best respects to Lady Hamilton 
Tell her I hope to be presented to her crowned with laurel or cypress ** 

In a long official communication, dated two days later, “off the 
Pharos of Messma”, he reminded the Ambassador that although, on 
Ins arrival in the Bay of Naples, he had found plenty of goodwill 
towards England and hatred of France, he had also found no 
assistance, and no hostility to France The French Mimster had been 
permitted to send off vessels to Buonaparte’s fleet, reporting the 
arrival, strength and destination of the English squadron, but no 
corresponding mfoimation had been available for Captain Troti- 
bridgc When His Britannic Majesty’s Ministers heard that uo 
eo-operntion had been offered at Naples, who could say whether they 
would decide to keep the squadron, so pressmgly demanded, in 
these seas ^ He drew to a close with a telling wariung have said, 
and repeat it, Malta is the direct road to Sicily ” 

On the 22nd of June, off Cape Passaro, the Mutine fell m with a 
Ragusan brig from Malta, and Hardy learnt the unpleasant news 
that the French, having taken the island on the 15th, and left a 
garrison there, had sailed again next day, as it was supposed for 
Sicily But as the wind had blown strong from the westward since 
that date, and the Sicilian Government was not calling for aid, 
Nelson was convinced that Alexandria was their goal He im- 
mediately signalled four of his Captains to come on board the Van^ 
guard The handsome Saumarez, Troubridgc, Ball and Darby (a 
lively Irish officer whose nationality was proclaimed by both his 
countenance and voice) made up the first of many councils held m 
die Admiral’s flagship during those hot, weary weeks of vain 
search His own guess was that the enemy might at die moment be 
safe 111 Corfu, and Ins officers agreed, but without frigates they 
could only guess He sent Hardy ahead with a despatch for the 
British Consul at Alexandria (‘Tray do not detain the Mutine^ for I 
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am in a fever at not finding die French”), and prepared to follow 
with all possible speed — six days’ passage Saumarez, as the squadron 
crowded all sail for the chief port of Egypt, thanked Providence 
that the sole responsibility for the decision did not rest with Inm It 
would have been too much for his iriitable nerves 
In Alexandria, on June 28, the roads were empty That is to say, 
the old port displayed one Turkish slnp-of-the-hne and four frig- 
ates, and what was called “the Franks’ port” held about fifty sail 
of merchant vessels of various nationalities The ship-of-the-lme 
(alarmed by the tiduigs brought by an English brig, and a Leghorn 
report) was landmg her guns, and the town was fillmg with troops 
An officer of the Biitish Navy, of large statuie, with a sweet 
Devon accent, had a sorry but clear tale to tell Hardy had been 
obliged to bring back the Admiral’s urgent letter to Mr George 
Baldwin, Biitish Consul, and the accompanying reviews and 
magazines, “pleasant though old” Mr Baldwin, accordmg to the 
Vice-Consul (who was neither Enghsh nor intelhgent), had left 
this place twelve weeks past The disappomtment was bitter, but the 
squadron did not waste time in vam regret Ball, on being shown 
the long explanatory despatch composed by the Admiral next day, 
at sea, said that he thought it quite a masterpiece of clarity and 
accuracy, but strongly advised that it should not be sent “I should 
recommend a friend never to make a defence before he is accused 
of error ” Nelson, who had good reason to fear that he was already 
being criticised, forwarded it on us long journey He knew that he 
had been appointed m preference to senior Admirals From Cadiz, 
on June 16, Sir John Orde had sent to the First Lord a letter, open- 
ing, “Sir Horatio Nelson, a jimior officer, and just arrived from 
England, is detached from the Fleet m which we serve I cannot 
conceal from your lordslnp how much I feel hurt ” He had not, 
cither, concealed it from Lord St Vincent, who, after a stormy 
interview, had oidered him home and presently announced “the 
removal of a certain baronet from this squadron has produced a 
wonderful effect” 

On July 12, off Candia, Nelson wrote again to his Commander- 
in-Chief, but he had now been without news of the enemy for a 
month, and the stram was beginning to tell “After receiving 
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Captain Hardy’s report, I stretched the Fleet over to the Coast of 
Asia ” In the interval since his last despatch he had been up the 
Aleppo coast and into the Turkish gulf of Antalya Many years later 
he bade Troubridge, “Don’t fret I wush I never had ” The return 
to Syracuse, he said, had broken his heart July 18 v^^as the date 
menuoned by him as finding him at his lowest ebb 
By July 20 he was back in Syracuse again, with ships some of 
which had not been watered since May 6, and all of winch, although 
provisioned for another mne or ten weeks, lacked the anti-scorbutics 
which were pare of Ins creed His intention, if he heard nothing 
further within six days, was to try the Morca, Constantinople, and, 
failing them, Cyprus “The devil’s clnldren”, he wrote to Sir 
Wilham Hamilton, “have the devil’s lurk ” Addressing Inniself to 
His Excellency two days later, he found himself unfortunately 
obliged to send hot complaint of having been refused entry by the 
port audiontics of Syracuse “I understood tint private orders at 
least would have been given ” His postscript explained that it was 
only “as a public man” that he had to complain Every personal 
courtesy had been shown to him Both these letters were endorsed, 
“Sent on shore, to the charge of the Governor of Syracuse ” 

To Lord St Vmcent, lie reported on the 20ch that he was water- 
mg, and ‘getting such refreshments as the place affords”, and hoped 
to get to sea ui a few days, and on the 22nd, “Our treatment m the 
Sicilian Ports is shameful If they had the force, this Governor says, 
they are bound by their ciders to prevent our entry Acton promised 
to send orders None hns been c^ent What (do you) dunk of this 
Lady Hamilton, who had wiittcn to Iiim warmly, got an equally 
indignant note on the 22nd Next day he suddenly announced to her 
husband, “The Fleet is unmoored, and the moment the wind comes 
off the land, shall go out of tins delightful harbour, where our 
present wants have been most amply supplied, and where every 
attention has been paid to us ” Then, before concluding with pro- 
fessions of respect to die Ambassadress (never omitted from his 
private letters), he added something irreconcilable with his first 
paragraph, and mexphcable, unless it was intended to exculpate those 
who had aided him “under the rose” — “But I have been tormented 
by no private orders bemg given to the Governor for our admission ” 
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The squadron, having got to sea two days earlier than Nelson 
had expected when he first wrote to Cadiz, made the Gulf of Coron, 
111 the Morea, witlim the week, and Trouhridge, sent to ask for news 
from the Turkish governor, returned in a few hours with an enemy 
wme-brig in tow, and news that Burmaparte’s fleet had been seen 
steering to the S E from Candia about four weeks earlier Another 
vessel confirmed this to the Alexander within the day It now began 
to be clear to Nelson tliat after all he had been correct in going to 
look for the enemy m Alexandria, but that, far from liavmg missed 
them by delay, he had arrived too soon This was what had happened 

As he had no frigates to brmg bm information, he had twice 
missed the French by a matter of hours The first occasion had been 
during the night of June 22, soon after leaving Sicily, m tlnck 
weather, when, having beheved that Buonaparte had left Malta six 
days before, he had unwittingly crossed his route, and passed so 
close to his slow-moving Armada that British signal guns had been 
heard and caused Admiial de Brueys to steer m alarm for the 
security of Crete On June 29 watchers from the Pharos of Alex- 
andiia had scarcely seen the sails of Nelson’s squadron disappear 
rapidly over the north-eastern horizon than the immense French 
flotilla had begun to come m view from the N W Within three 
weeks of landing, Buonaparte had taken Alexandria, won the 
Battle of the Pyramids and entered “Grand Cairo” m triumph 
Lower Egypt, with all its possibilities, was his 

Nelson’s second passage to Alexandria occupied only four days 
It had always been his hope to fall ui with tlie enemy at sea, and the 
squadron had sailed m order of battle, m three compact divisions, 
two of which were to engage the French warships, while the third 
paid deadly attentions to the reported four bundled transports Of 
the efficiency of that famous young Corsican, “the Conqueror of 
Italy”, as a General, he could not pretend to judge, but as a sea- 
officer of more than twenty-five years’ experience he grimly longed 
“to try Buonaparte on a wind, for he commands the Fleet as well as 
the Army” Throughout the cruise, gun and musketry practice had 
been kept up, and whenever possible he had summoned his Cap- 
tains on board his flagship for conference Consequently, the dis- 
posal and conduct of each ship, when attackmg the enemy under 
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evet^ likely combmauon of circumstances, had been so oft 
Hiscussed and calculated as to render signals almost unnecessary 
Nevertheless, some fresh ones, which might be needed, had been 
mscited in /us signal-book When he approached Alexandria for 
the second time bis theories and intentions were well known to his 
officers, and they appieciated that he had the highest opimon of, 
and reliance in, every Captain under his command There was not 
a weak link m tint chain The squadron’s health was good, and its 
morale as it reached the end of its long quest was high In the 
Vanguard the Officers of the Watch who breakfasted with the 
Captam at 8 30 when they came off duty remarked that the Admiral 
had asked the time of night rather often Not even Troubiidge 
knew until afterwards that, as day after day had slipped past without 
bringing the hoped-for encounter for which he was momentarily 
ready, Nelson had reached such a state of nervous tension that the 
slightest unfamiliai sound sent his heart pounding as it had done 
during his experiences of Ingh fever This bad habit, he said, per- 
sisted whenever he was startled, either by pleasure or pain, in after 
years He believed that those weeks had, 111 the colloquial phrase, 
^‘taken years off his life” “More people perhaps die of broken 
hearts than we are aware of” 

With dusk on the last day of July, he made the signal for his fleet 
to close, and early next morning the Alexander and Swiftsure were 
detached to look into Alexandria The fleet came m sight of the 
Pharos and Pompey’s Tower with a top-gallant wind, in clear 
weathci, soon after noon on August i As before, neither harbour 
displayed French sails The signal to turn eastwards dovm the coast 
was given, and m every ship-of-the-lme the mam meal of the day, usu- 
ally served at i 30, began Looking back. Captain Saumarez did not 
recollect ever feeling more hopeless than when he sat to eat that day 

“Judge wh-it a change took place when, as the cloth was being removed, 
the OUiccr of the Watch came luniiing m saying, ‘Sir, a signal is just now 
made that tlic Enemy is m Aboukir Bay and moored m a line of battle * ” 

As he reached his quarter-deck cheers were sounding The 
masthead look-out of the Goliath had been the first man to sight 
sixteen enemy warships at anchor in a strange bay on the larboard 
bow, about fifteen miles east of Alexandria Lord Miiito’s second 
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son, Mr Midshipman Elhot, had run direct to Captam Foley, with- 
out havui^T hailed the quarter-deck, but before the Goltath could 
signal ‘‘Enemy in sight’*, her jealous but devoted consort, the 
Zealous, had anticipated her 

In the Vanguard, Captam Berry noticed “die utmost joy which 
seemed to animate every breast” reflected in the countenance of 
the Admiral, “perhaps more heightened” Having signalled Ins 
squadron “Picpare for Battle”, Nelson then ordered Ins dmner tO' 
be served, and on rising from that meal, remarked to his officers, 
“Before this time to-morrow, I shall have gained a Peerage or 
Westminster Abbey ” 


3 

Adimral de Brueys had been ordered, after Buonaparte’s vic- 
toiious disappearance mland, either to take the French fleet inta 
Alexandria, to sail for Frcnch-occupicd Corfu or to assume a strong 
position on the coast and prepare to repel attack The old harbour of 
Alexandria was difficult of entry for laige ships, he still had army 
stoies on board and he was msufticiently provisioned for the passage 
to Corfu After the event, when he found the army which he 
eventually deserted cut off in Egypt, Buonaparte declared that he 
had repeatedly ordered de Brueys into Alexandria 

When first accounts of a Fleet action penetrated to the Admiralty,. 
vta a Paris newspaper, on September 2 t, the name “Beguiercs” 
puzzled experts until it was recollected tliat Bcquier was the old 
French form of the Arab “Al-Bekir”, distinguishing a district 
including a bay of shoals, stretching for many miles between a 
promontory, village and island, and the Rosetta mouth of die Nile 
The shores of the southwards-curving bay were sandy, with waters 
deepening so slowly that anchorage for ships-of-the-hne could not 
be found within three miles of the coast, and the promontory at its 
western extremity was hnked by rocks to the small island, which it 
sheltered from north-westerly wmds Aboukir Island, protected on 
its seaward side by further rocks and shoals, had, when Nelson came 
in sight of it, been newly fortified, and the French fleet, anchored in 
a single fine, widi a slight bend in the middle, stretching from N W. 
to S E , was actually composed of thirteen ships-of-the-hne and 
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four frigates But die ships-of-the-liiie included one of 120 guns — 
the mspirmgly named L* Orient, dc Brueys’s flagship — three 8o’s, 
Le Franklin, Le Tonnant and Le Cuillaume Tell, and nine 74’s 
Nelson's fleet, lacking at the moment the Alexander and Swiftsure, 
detached on scoutmg duty, and the CuUoden, nine miles astern with 
her wine-brig in tow, consisted of his flagslnp, the Vanguard, H M S 
Goliath (Foley), Zealous (Sam Hood), Orion (Saumarez), Audacious 
(Davidge Gould), Theseus (Miller), Minotaur (Louis), Defence (Pey- 
ton), Bellerophon (Darby) and Majestic (Wcstcott), all 74’s, the 
Lcander, of 50 guns (Thompson), and the Mutine brig (Hardy) 

De Brucys, anchored on the edge of shoal water, with the forti- 
fied island to the wmdward end of his line, had reckoned correctly 
on the English bemg unprovided with charts of the reefs protecting 
his position Ben Hallo well had given Nelson, a few days pre- 
viously, a rough sketch of the bay, taken out of a French prize Sam 
Hood possessed an English map which he soon discarded as useless , 
Foley, always well-found, had a good chart m a modern French 
atlas — *‘Bellm’s Collection” De Brueys, expectmg attack from sea- 
ward, had taken the precaution of placmg his strongest vessels, 
including his own flagship, in the centre of hi^ Ime His next 
heaviest ships occupied the only other position which he considered 
vulnerable, his rear His van, of which the leading ship should have 
been so close to the island as to make it impossible for the enemy to 
pass between it and the shore, contained his oldest and least effective 
craft There was also room for ships to pass through his line 

When a French 74 signalled, m rapid succession, around two 
o’clock, “Strange sail m sight”, “Enemy in sight”, and “Enemy 
movmg on the bay”, the French Commander-in-Chief proceeded 
to call a council of war He was so short of provisions that his 
frigates had not been on the look-out, and the boats of many of his 
slups-of-thc-line, with many men, were on shore, filling water- 
casks and diggmg wells, a business at winch they had to be protected 
by guards agamst Bedouins Only one of his flag-officers, Blanquct- 
Duchayla, advised that he should order his fleet to weigh and stand 
out to meet Nelson, and for three precious hours hopes were 
entertamed that as the brief twilight must be fading by the time 
that the sails approachmg out of the west could enter the bay, the 
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Eiighsh would not attempt a night action m uncharted waters 
During the hours of darkness, de Brueys considered, he might form 
his line in closer order, nearer the shore, or even contrive an escape 
But the English slups contmued to bear up for the bay, now with a 
whole sail breeze, and were presently observed to be coming to die 
wind m succession, so at 5 30, ////re dc tnienXy he signalled that he 
intended to engage them, at anchor, and his ships were hurriedly 
cleared for action on the seaward side The hot and weary working- 
parties had been recalled, but many men failed to return in time, and 
although “good seamen** were taken from the frigates to strengthen 
the crews of die 74*5, eventually revolutionary France fought two- 
thirds short of complement 

De Brueys’s preparations showed a complete misconception of 
his opponent Nelson had repeatedly promised, “I will bring the 
French Fleet to Action the moment I can lay hand upon them*’, and 
as all the possibilities of a night attack upon a stationary enemy had 
been discussed by him with his Captains, he had nothing for which 
to wait Indeed, as he realised at once, dangerous though the 
attack must be under existmg circumstances, delay could only 
advantage his adversary In the words of Berry, he viewed dc 
Brueys’s dispositions, from the first moment, “with the eye of a 
seaman prepared for attack” He gave the signals to prepare for 
battle, to get ready to anchor by the stern, and communicating his 
mtcntioii to attack the enemy’s van and centre, as they lay at anchor, 
“according to the plan before developed” At about 5 30 bis fleet 
began to form line of battle “as most convement” “No further 
signal was necessary ” Every Captain appreciated what Nelson had 
eagerly and instantly noted — “that where there was room for a 
French 74 at single anchor to swing, there was room for a British 
74 to anchor”, and he was alive to the probabihty that the French 
would have lumbered up their guns on the in-shore side It had 
always been his intention, if he found the enemy at anchoi, to throw 
lus whole weight on a part of their hne and crush it, before assist- 
ance could come — “first to secure the victory, and then to make 
the most of it, according to future circumstances ” As de Brueys 
had disposed his Ime, this blow would fall on the oldest and weakest 
enemy vessels The risks taken by Nelson w^ere great, for he was 

N — lO* 
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entering a strange bay with nightfall, without charts or pilots, and 
the possibility of his own ships firing into one another when attack- 
ing enemy ships lying between them could not be disregarded That 
the batteries on the island were as ineffective as they proved, he 
could not guess, all that he could do was to keep as far out of their 
range as reefs would allow 

The ten British 74's hauled sharp to the wind to weather the foul 
ground to seaward of the island, sounding as they came into the 
shallows — fifteen fathoms, thirteen, eleven, ten As they came 
abreast of die end of the shoal at the entrance, Nelson hailed Hood 
to ask him if he thought they were far enough to the eastward to 
clear it Hood replied composedly that he was in eleven fathoms, 
and that he had no chart, but that, “If you will allow me the 
Honour of leading you into Battle, I will keep the lead going ” 
Nelson said, “You have my leave, and I wish you success”, and took 
off his hat The lofty-statured Hood, attempting to return the 
courtesy in a fiesh breeze, lost Ins hat, and his First Lieutenant caught 
the woids, “Never nnnd, Webley^ There it goes for luck Put the 
helm up and make sail ” The Golinth was on their larboard bow, 
striving for place The cffoits of the French brig Alerte to luie them 
on to the outer shoals and withm range of the island batteries were 
coldly disregarded, thougli she manoeuvred almost within gunshot 
(Afterwards, Contrc-Adnnral Blanquet-Duchayla, prisoner-of-war, 
remarked to his host, Ball, that the English Admiral had sans doute 
pilots of experience “He did not pay any attention to the brig*s 
track, but allowed her to go away, he hauled well round all the 
dangers^”) At 6 28, tire enemy having hoisted their colours and 
opened fire, the Gohath fulfilled her Captain’s hopes of leadmg the 
fleet msidc the French van Foley crossed the bows of Le Guemery 
rakmg her with a broadside, but Ins sheet anchor hung, whereupon 
Hood took up the station he had intended Foley brought up on the 
inner quarter of Le Conquerant, next in the hne, and the Orion, 
Theseus and Audacious followed them round As the fiery sun of 
August I, 1798, sank below the horizon, the five leading Enghsh 
ships, all inside and at closest possible quarters, were brmgmg an 
overwhelmmg fire to bear upon the enemy van, the more distress- 
ing to Its recipients because their larboard guns were not only loose, 
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but piled up with baggage and mess furmture, a certain source of 
deadly splinters The Vanguard, the sixth slnp to come into action, 
was the first to anchor outside the French hue, abreast and within 
pistol-shot of Le Sparttate, already engaged at longer range by the 
Theseus But until the Minotaur had drawn the fire of VAqutlon, 
fourth in the French line, the Vanguard was hard pressed 

By 7 o’clock, total darkness having fallen, and the scene being ht 
by nothing but gunfire (as five French 74’s, undermanned and able 
to fight only one broadside at a time, were being swiftly beaten into 
helplessness by eight British), Nelson signalled all ships to hoist 
distmguislnng lights Only one enemy Captain at the very rear of 
the French line, waiting horrified for inevitable destruction, spread 
his topsails in an appeal which brought no response 

The eighth and ninth of Nelson’s ships, arriving to a smoke-hung 
and darkling scene, sustained the heaviest casualties The Bellerophon, 
missmg Le Franklin, first of the French 8o’s (at the moment most 
gallantly attacked by the Leander frigate), brought up abreast of 
L! Orient, and received the undivided attention of a vessel of double 
her own force The Bellerophon* s masts were entirely shot away, and 
she wore out of the line to the lee side of the bay The Majestic ran 
her Jib-boom into the main-rigging of VHeureux, and while she 
hung in this position, suffered heavy loss Her Captain, Westcott, 
was fatally wounded 111 the throat by a musket ball, but her First 
Lieutenant, getting her free, and anchoring on the bows of the next 
enemy astern, mstantly began an unsupported action with Le Mer- 
cure (and havmg fought his ship resolutely throughout the Battle of 
the Nile, Mr Cuthbert was next morning promoted to the vacant 
command) 

The battle had reached this stage, round about 8 o’clock, when 
Nelson, standmg on his quarter-deck with Berry by his side (ac- 
cordmg to tradition lookmg at Hallowell’s sketch of the bay), was 
struck on the head by a piece of flymg langndge — the scrap shot 
much used by the French for the destruction of British sails The 
fragment cut his brow to the bone, above his old wound, and a flap 
of flesh, falhng down over his “bright” eye, accompanied by profuse 
haemorrhage, bhnded him He fell, and Berry, catchmg him in his 
arms, heard the words, “I am killed Remember me to my wife ” 
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This was the end he had long foreseen, and it was indeed as good 
as he could ever have hoped, for he had fallen when a victory, to be 
greeted as “the most signal that has graced the British Navy since 
the days of the Spamsh Armada*’, was already assured He pro- 
ceeded to carry everything in the high style dear to him and 
Shakespeare Towards the cockpit, mefficiently ht by lanterns 
curtseying to the roll and tliud of gun-carriages, and amid unin- 
telligible sounds, prefaced by shouts and followed by explosions, 
seventy-odd wounded were trooping with bent heads, or being 
carried He would not allow the Principal Surgeon to be told that 
the Admiral was amongst them To the relief and surprise of those 
about him, JeJferson, after probuig the wound, pronounced the 
visible damage supeifiaal Since all wounds, and especially head- 
wounds, were dangerous, he cautiously diagnosed “no immediate 
danger” But tlic son of the Rector of Burnham Thorpe, struck on 
die held and m total darkness at last, could not believe that this was 
not the end He sent for Mr Comyn, Chaplain, and messages were 
delivered for Lady Nelson and for Louis of the Minotaur, who had 
so boldly and efficiently relieved the Admiral’s flagship from the 
dual fire of VAquilon and Le Spaitiate — ‘‘Your support prevented 
me from being obliged to haul out of the line ” Wlule he lay await- 
ing his dressing, cheermg sounded above, and Berry entered, to 
acquaint him with what that young man described, with consider- 
able mciosis, as “pleasmg mtclhgence” Le Spartiate, long dismasted, 
had ceased to fire at 8 30 Berry had sent Galwey to board her with 
a party of marines The Fust Lieutenant had returned with the 
French Commander’s sword, which his Flag-Captain delivered to 
the Adnural, togetlier with the assurance that VAquilon and Le 
Souverain Peuple had struck, and although VOnent, Le Tonnant 
and VHeureux were not yet taken possession of, “they were 
considered as completely m our power It appeared that Victory 
had already declared itself m our favour ” 

The surgeon had satched and bandaged his blow, and urgently 
entreated him to remam quiet Nelson withdrew, m order to clear 
the cockpit A quiet place, at such a moment, and m a ship so shaken 
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as the Vanguard, could with difficulty be found He was settled m 
the bread-room, m the hold, a place of great capacity, far removed 
from the dm of battle, where a man might walk upright, and it was 
to these surroundings that the Admirafs Secretary was summoned to 
take down a despatch to the First Lord But the sight of the Admiral, 
blinded by bandages, identifiable only by Ins stump and his St 
Vincent medal, ghastly pale, cold as ice and highly impatient, was 
altogether too much for the newcomer, who had himself been hit 
He afterwards explamcd Ins incapacity as the result of emotion on 
seeing Ins employer blinded and suffering much pam He was 
dismissed from the bread-room, and, withm a fortmght, from 
Nelson’s life (“My Secretary I have recommended to be Purser of 
the Franklin He lias not activity for me ”) Mr Comyn made 
another appearance, offering his services, but Nelson himself had 
taken up the pen and, pushing up his bandage, begun to trace the 
words, ‘My Lord, Almighty God has blessed His Majesty’s Arms 
in the late Battle ” This was the correct style for a victorious 
Admiral He well knew that after the Battle of the Saints, Rodney 
had begun — “It has pleased God, out of His divme providence, to 
give His Majesty’s arms a most complete victory ” 

He was interrupted by another entrance of Berry, this time to 
report that V Orient appeared to be on fire, in her cabin Disobedient 
as usual to doctor’s orders. Nelson demanded to be assisted on deck, 
and emerged into the soft but smoke-hung Egyptian night at about 
the moment that Le Conquerant, Le Guerrier and an unrecognisable 
74 struck to H M S Audacious, Zealous and Minotaur Firing was still 
brisk Gradually a ruddy hght began to swell upon the battle scene, 
until It was so bright that the Admiral, focusing his imperfect and 
painful gaze on eveiy quarter in turn, could distinguish the colours 
flown by the respective ships, and judge of the situation with some 
certamty 

L* Orient had been repainting, and the flames had spread to oil-jars 
and pamt-buckets lymg on her poop He at once told Berry to do 
what he could to save as many as possible of the crew of the enemy 
flagship, which he judged “completely beat”, and the mdefatigable 
Galwey, with the only boat of the Vanguard in condition, set off 
towards a w^arm spot 
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In die dramatic shadows, to the north-west of Aboukir Island, a 
British 74 lay at a dejected angle This pitiful spectacle represented 
Troubndge, who, having received permission by signal to cast off 
his prize, and hastening to the engagement through the perilous 
defile with a failing wind, had struck the tail of the shoal All his 
own endeavours, combined with those of the smaller craft com- 
manded by Thompson and Hardy, had failed to get the Culloden off, 
and the only assistance that could be afforded during die Battle of 
the Nile by the Captain described by Lord St Vincent as ‘The ablest 
adviser and best executive officer m His Majesty’s Service” was 
serving as a beacon to the vessels coming up astern Ball and Hallo- 
well, arriving late on die scene, gave the Culloden and the island 
batteries as wide a berth as possible, and sweeping down to anchor 
on either side of the ships of the enemy centre, alieady heavily 
engaged, had piesented the terrifying aspect of an untouched 
British reserve Hallowell with judgment withheld his fire while a 
disabled and unhghted 74 drifted past him — the Bellerophon, with 
Darby and one-third of her crew casualties 

As the poop o(V Orient was ahght, the new arrivals concentiated 
tlieir fire on that spot, rendering all attempts to check the con- 
flagration quite impossible Men continued to serve her lowcr-deck 
guns until they were driven from them, but flames began to race up 
tarred rigging, along her newly pamted sides and down towards 
her magazine As her destruction became immment, many gesticu- 
lating figures, siUiouetted against the glow, leapt into the sea, and 
slnps to the windward of her veered, or slipped their cables Only 
Ball, having drenched the Alexander, held his station until he was 
sure of the doom o(L' Orient She blew up at 10 5, with a detonation 
which startled French troops at Rosetta, ten miles distant, and was 
beheved by workers below decks in the Goliath to signify an ex- 
plosion in the aftci-part of their own vessel Adjutant-General 
Moutard, although wounded, swam to the nearest ship — the 
Audacious — and several stunned men were tugged m to safety 
through the lower ports of British 74’s, but Commodore Casa- 
blanca and his mtelligent ten-year-old son, who had been clinging 
to the wreck of the main-mast in the water, never reappeared, 
and it was reckoned that Galwey’s boat, and those from other ships 
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whicli had followed his example, rescued not more than seventy of 
the four hundred-odd men noticed in the water before the ex- 
plosion 

V Orient took with her to the depths of Aboiikir Bay the body of 
Admiral de Brueys, dead of his wounds on his quarter-deck, 
jQ6oo,ooo in ingots of gold and diamonds wrested from the Swiss 
Republic and Roman State to finance Buonaparte^s Eastern ex- 
pedition, and, what was it replaceable, the stoned treasures of the 
Most Venerable Order of the Hospital of St John of Jerusalem 
Malta of the Knights, under her first and last German Grand Prior, 
and v/ell prepared by propaganda, had made the feeblest show of 
resistance when the French fleet had appeared m Valctta harbour, 
and for the past three months their treasure, with the exception of 
three relics, had been in the hold of the French Admiral’s flagship 

For a few minutes after the explosion (calculated by various eye- 
witnesses as between three and ten) complete darkness reigned then 
firing broke out again Meanwhile, masts, yards, red-hot ammuni- 
tion, charred fragments of rope, timber, metal and corpses rained 
from the eastern skies into the troubled waters and on board the 
surrounding ships At the Battle of the Nile, Republican France, 
crippled by every inevitable result of National Revolution, fought 
with ardour, though largely umnstructed ('‘Fire, fire, steadily”, 
urged Admiral Duchayla in the dismasted Franklin “The last shot 
may give us victory ”) As the moon rose on the scene of triumph 
and wreckage, strugghng through a pall of black smoke, Nelson 
was persuaded to go below He did not rest, and continued to issue 
orders, but although until 3am firing continued spasmodically, 
and broke out again at dawn with renewed vigour, the “follow 
through” of the Battle of the Nile was not sufficiently effective to 
satisfy him The fact was that the experience of Miller was char- 
acteristic throughout the fleet 

“My people were also so extremely jaded, diat as soon as they had hove 
our sheet anchor up, they dropped under the capstan-bars and were asleep, 
in a moment, m every sort ot posture, havmg been workmg then at their 
fullest exertion, or fighting, for near 12 hours ” 

Widi die light of day came the garnermg of the fruits of victory 
Out of thirteen enemy sail-of-the-lme, mne had been taken and 
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two burnt Of the four frigates, one was burnt and one sunk Rear- 
Admiral Villeneuve, in his flagship Le Guillaume Tell, accompanied 
by Le Gen^reux and the frigates Diane and Justice, weighed before 
noon and stood out to sea, to fight another day Hood made an 
attempt to chase, despite the state of the Zealous, but no other vessel 
was in a condition to accompany her he was recalled The British 
casualties were estimated by Nelson at about 200 killed and 700 
wounded, the French loss as 5,225 taken, drowned, burnt and miss- 
ing, 3,105 sent on shore by cartel, and 200 kept to serve the fleet 
During the first day succeeding his victory (whicli he rightly styled 
a Conquest), though jarred and sick, he knew little rest His desk 
was littered by letteis written over-night by his Captains, of 
which Davidge Gould’s was a fair example 

“Sir, 

“ I have the satisfaction to tell you the French ship Le Conqu^rant, has 
struck to the Audacious, and I have her m possession The slaughter on board 
her IS dreadful, her Captain is dying Our fore and mainmast are wounded, 
but I hope not very bad They tell me the foremast is the worst I give you 
joy This IS a glorious victory ” 

Nelson signed Hardy’s commission for tlic Vanguard (as Berry 
was to go home m the Leander with despatches), and lest Berry 
might meet with an accident, he decided to send his Signal-Lieuten- 
ant, Capel, together with Hostc, to Naples m the Mutine, with 
duplicates He wrote to the French Commandants of Aboukir and 
Alexandria to arrange for the reception, under cartel, of their 
wounded into hospital, and he issued a memorandum of congratu- 
lation and thanks to all captains, officers, seamen and marmes of the 
squadron In the evenmg he entertained French officers A large 
proportion of the company, of both nations, were suffering from 
head-wounds The prisoners, although some obviously came of 
monarchist stock, were frankly atheist, and expressed their surprise 
and admiration at the discipline which had enforced attendance at 
the religious services of thanksgiving held throughout the victorious 
fleet m the heat of the day, this afternoon The scenes on board the 
battered men-of-war had been picturesque — the ship’s compames 
ranged around their black-gowned chaplams, on the quarter-deck, 
under an awmng formed of the ship’s ensigns, through which the 
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simlight of 2 p m had cast a rich glow As darkness felk Arabs and 
Mamelukes hmng the shores of die bay kindled bonfires The guests 
took these to mean that some mihtary success had been achieved over 
Bnonaparie, and took their departure heavily Afterwards, Miller, 
visiting Nelson m his cot, found him 'Veak but in good spirits*' 

5 

The days following the Batde of the Nile, wlicn the stricken 
victor lay m Beqiiier Roads, totally unable to communicate with the 
outer world, were amongst the strangest in Ins story His Captains, 
headed by the mortified Troubridgc, urged their men to super- 
human efforts, under Egyptian sun, amidst unparalleled debris 
The burial at sea of poor Wcstcott took place, and many enemy 
corpses were interred below the sands of Aboukir Island, now to be 
renamed Nelson’s Island Throughout the hours of daylight the 
sounds of carpentry never ceased, and ships’ boats plied incessantly 
amongst the hulks agiound on the shoals 

After their toil and labour, the gentlemen were not idle On the 
night of August 2, in Sauniarcz’s ship. Nelson’s Captains inaugur- 
ated “The Egyptian Club”, and a solemn document, signed by all 
present, invited Sir Horatio to accept the gift of a sword and have 
his portrait taken for the Society Berry, scnbbhng replies on behalf 
of his Admiral, assured Miller, “He is now more easy than he was 
this morning, the rage being over ’’But for many days yet Nelson 
could not be easy Until the Leander was ready, on the 6th, his 
despatches had to wait for transport The casualty list as usual 
omitted his own name (“Were I to die this moment”, he added m 
a note to Lord Spencer, “ ‘Want of frigates’ would be found 
stamped on my heart ”) He enclosed a packet of intercepted enemy 
letters, including one from Buonaparte Inmself “He writes such a 
scrawl, no one not used to it can read, but luckily we have got a 
man who had wrote m his Office to decipher it ” These letters, and a 
later packet (travelling to Buonaparte from France, and recovered 
from the waves by dauntless tars, when the crew of a French gun- 
boat tried to sink them), were published m London before the year 
was out, and the second volume was provided with a frontispiece 
displaying Admiral Nelson’s left-handed signature 
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After studying the captured enemy correspondence, large issues 
tioubled Nelson s bram Buonaparte, blockaded in Egypt and Syria, 
could only attack Constantinople overland, and the Victor of the 
Nile Avas sending an express to advise the British Minister at the 
Porte that if the Grand Sigmor would but trot an army into Syria, 
the career of the Conqueror of Italy and Egypt was finished But 
unless Indian waters were watched, Tippoo Sahib might still get 
French remforcements by the Red Sea It appeared that Foley’s 
Fourth Lieutenant (a cousin of Drake of Genoa) was ready to travel 
by Alexandria, Aleppo and Basra to warn the Governor of Bom- 
bay “A very clever young man” came on board the Vanguard and 
was provided with letters commending him to the British Consuls, 
Vice-Consuls and merchants on his route, and authorising him to 
draw upon the East India Company for Ins expenses If the Com- 
pany objected, Sir Horatio took their repayment upon himself 
“As an Englishman I shall be proud that it has been m my power to 
be the means of putting oui Settlements on their guard ” 

At last, by August 15, Capcl and Hostc had left with the duplicate 
despatches for Naples, and Admiral Blanquet-Duchayla’s sword for 
the Lord Mayor of London — “Relying on your zeal and judgement, 
I have only to wish you a good voyage by sea and by land ” The fleet 
had unammously appomted Mr Alexander Davison sole agent for 
the prizes captured at the Battle of the Nile, and Saumarez had 
sailed for Gibraltar with six of the prizes and seven of the line Sam 
Hood had received orders to blockade the coast while his Admiral 
departed down the Mediterranean with his three worst-damaged 
74’s Reports from the friendly natives of the interior suggested that 
such of Buonaparte’s garrisons as had not been murdered by them 
were bemg decimated by water-borne fevei At last, too, despatches 
and frigates from Cadiz had traced Nelson to the mouth of the Nile 
The Commander-in-Chief, who had heard nothmg smee die squad- 
ron had quitted Syracuse for the second time, but who had never 
ceased to send messages of good cheer, and deprive himself of 
frigates which had been missing the squadron consistendy, now 
forwarded urgent secret orders for it to return to the westward and 
co-operate m an expedition agamst Minorca Lord St Vmcent also 
sent Admiral Nelson’s stepson to receive a scolding for bad behaviour. 
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and letters winch showed that tlie Victor of the Nile was in disgrace 
at home for missmg tlie enemy — “such is the chance to winch 
ofiiccrs' characters are subject*' 

Suddenly in touch with Europe again, kept from sleep by a per- 
petual cough, Nelson rephed at once m his own hand, “My head 
IS so upset that really I know not what to do, but by to-moirow 
will arrange matters m my miiid, and do my best " Next day he 
ordered three enemy ships winch could not be refitted within a 
month to be burnt He could only hope that the prize-money for 
them would be granted 

Then, thick-commg fancies crow ding upon him, he succumbed 
Now that there was, for the moment, no more to be done, “That 
fever of anxiety which I have endured from the middle of June*' 
fastened down upon Inm Jefferson, m charge of an illustrious but 
impossible patient with a long case-history, running a high temper- 
ature, began to answer enquiries sourly 


Nelson’s despatches, sent by Naples, announcing the Victory of 
the Nile, took two months and a day to reach England, and were 
beaten by five days by a circumstantial message from Hamburg A 
French brig which had made a dash for the open sea just before 
L’Oncnl blew up had reached Rhodes with a talc of disaster, and the 
Governor had informed His Britaimic Majesty’s Minister at the 
Porte, who had expeditiously notified his opposite number m 
Vienna Fortunately for those whose reputation was deeply en- 
gaged by the choice of so junior an officer as opponent to Buona- 
parte, the headlines of English papers were much occupied for 
many months of 1798 by rebellion in Ireland Still, they had much 
to endure By August i the public, agitated by persistent dark hmts 
of an action m which seven Butish warships had been lost, was 
getting restive, and one editor voiced their feehngs m a querulous 
article, headed, “ Wheie is Buonaparte ’ Where is Admiral Nelson 
Pitt, supphed with French prints, some of which claimed a success 
of Buonaparte over Nelson, concluded that “something has hap- 
pened”, and while waiting patiently for authentic accounts, reso- 
lutely supposed that even French authorities would not long be able 
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to disguise entirely what that “something” had been Admiral 
Goodall, when asked “What is your favountc Hero about » The 
French Fleet has passed under his nose^” stoutly promised, “some- 
thing capital” 

But by mid-September, tired of what the First Lord called “the 
extravagant accounts propagated nearly all over Europe of Sir 
Horatio Nelson having won a decisive victory”, Mr Dundas was 
“in charity” presummg that when Sir Horatio reappeared to tell lus 
own story he would be able to give a good reason for having 
missed Buonaparte It was known at the Admiralty by now that 
Nelson had left Syiacuse for the second time, and Lord Grenville 
\>ras insistent that he must be ordered to protect the Kingdom of the 
Two Sicihes, and not attach himself to Buonaparte’s fleet The First 
Lord rephed coolly that he hoped Sir Horatio Nelson would have 
“a pretty good story to tell, at least His inissmg the French fleet 
botli going and returmng is certainly very unfortunate but we must 
not be too ready to censure him for leaving Alexandria when he 
was there, till we know the exact state of the mtelhgence which he 
received there ” Only his staff reahsed, when the good news — far 
surpassmg the most extravagant rumoui — did ariive, what had been 
Lord Spencer’s anxiety On bemg told that the victory had been 
achieved without the loss of a smgle British ship he turned and, 
without speaking a word, fell flat m the passage outside his office 
At Naples, both the Queen and the British Ambassadress had 
famted, but Lady Haiiulton had been well enough, before the day 
was out, to drive about the streets, with young Capel and Hoste, 
wearmg round her forehead a bandeau inscribed “Nelson and 
Victory” 

Berry and Thompson did not arrive m London until the last 
week of November, having passed through very trying experiences 
After a six-hour action off Candia, with Le Genereux (the French 74 
to escape with Villeneuve from Aboukir Bay), the 50-gun Leander 
had been captured The Repubheans treated Nelson’s Captams with 
discourtesy They not only reheved Captain Berry of his full-dress 
uniform, they actually removed some of the mstruments with 
which the ship’s surgeon was at the moment operatmg upon 
Thompson Both officers were severely wounded, and Thompson 
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was observed on the night of his arrival ‘‘walking halt up White- 
half' However, Berry had the satisfaction of being able to assure 
Lord Spencer at dinner that the Battle of the Nile had been won 
before L* Orient blew up, an important point on which he found the 
First Lord, together with the whole nation, at fault He was 
knighted on December 12 and Thompson in the following Feb- 
ruary 

The rewards confeued upon Nelson were many, but of most of 
them he did not hear for many weeks, and congratulatory letters 
from home did not reach him till mid-January The first gifts to be 
announced came from the Sultan of Turkey, and were of Oriental 
profusion and magnificence The Grand Sigmor sent a sable pelisse, 
a purse of 2,000 sequins to be distributed among tlie wounded, a 
canteen, a dress sword, a gold-hilted scimitar, an ivory- and silver- 
mounted musket, and a diamond ornament called a “Chelengk”, 
taken from one of the Imperial turbans (Hearing that Nelson was 
wearing this Eastern jewel m Ins hat, Lemuel Abbott, called upon 
to supply more and more portraits, attempted the Chelengk unseen, 
and got It very wrong ) Many royalties sent diamond-studded 
boxes That from the criminal lunatic Czar of Russia contained his 
own likeness in miiuature One of particular beauty, in the shape of 
a rose, came, it was whispcicd, from the Dowagei Sultana, mother 
of the Grand Sigmor From the East India Company came a grant 
of jQ 10,000 The City of London, recipient of the sword of Admiral 
Blanquet-Duchayla, replied with swords for Nelson and his Cap- 
tains, who all received gold medals from His Majesty, and before 
the year was out, Messrs Potter, Haberdashers of Charing Cross, 
were ready with the medal ribbon Mr Alexander Davison, sole 
prize agent, also provided medals, at a personal cost estimated at 
^2,000 Davison's medals, in gold for captains, silver and copper- 
bronzed for seamen and maiines, were handsome The obverse 
presented Hope, with an olive branch in her right hand, supportmg 
on a rugged rock a medallion with the profile of Nelson The 
reverse showed the opposing fleets lit by the smkmg rays of the 
radiant orb, encircled by the opening words of the Admiral's 
despatch — ^“Almighty God has blessed His Majesty's Arms" Only 
the peerage, bestowed in November, together with a pension of 
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^ 2,000 for three lives, was not considered by Nelson’s friends ade- 
quate Lord Hood had told Lady Nelson, on the best authority — 
that of Mr Pitt — that she was likely to find herself Viscountess 
Alexandria Jervis had received an earldom after St Vincent, and 
Duncan a viscounty after Camperdown Neither of these victories 
had been so complete or m any degree comparable in importance 
with that of the Nile The reason offered for the award of nothing 
more than a barony was that as Nelson had not been a Com- 
mander-in-Chicf, but merely detached in charge of a squadron, 
the Admiralty could find no precedent for offering a higher rank 
The news of the Battle of the Nile roused an enthusiasm at home 
the echoes of which have never died The good tidings, so long and 
anxiously awaited, spread very quickly In a west-country cathedral 
city, within forty-eight hours, the landlord of a leading tavern, 
having attired himself as a British Tar, stood on Ins threshold weU 
coming guests, beneath a balcony on which the local volunteers 
played “Heart of Oak” and “A Royal Standard flew above the 
disgraced Tricolour” In the adjacent seminary, young gentlemen, 
given a hohday, were cutting out silhouettes to be carried in a 
torchlight procession Their labours represented “the Hero of 
Italy ni the mouth of a Crocodile, and the French Admiral dehver- 
ing up his sword to our smgle-handed Conqueror” By a happy 
chance, the essential features of tins naval success of the first order 
were easily to be understood and to the last detail dramatic The 
public eye fastened with eager comprehension on the picture of the 
Republican fleet anchored 111 a crescent formation, under Eastern 
skies of turquoise and rose, while British 74’s, eagerly watched by 
turbaned and dusky natives from the roof-tops and shores of a palm- 
crowned bay of shoals, advanced unhesitatingly out of the west, 
after a long chase, to match a couple of ships to every vessel of an ill- 
disposed van The young Admiral’s despatch, in which he gave all 
credit to his subordinates (‘^My band of friends was irresistible”), 
his failure to enter his own name in the casualty list, his gift of the 
French Commander’s sword “as a remembrance that Bntaimia still 
rules the waves”, were recogmsed by a seafaring nation as breathing 
the heroic spirit of an antique day They touched a note which had 
not been struck with like vigour since the Renaissance By the close 
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of the year, a shower of souvenirs, ranging from the purely orna- 
mental to the functional, and witltm reach of every purse, had been 
produced to meet a huge popular demand, and the likeness of the 
Victor of the Nile, on canvas, paper, porcelain, pottery, glass, 
mushn and metal, was as famihar in cottage and castle as that of His 
Majesty “Nelson with Ins one lame aim and gallant fighting spirit” 
had won a place in British hearts from which he was never to be 
deposed 



chapter XI 
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NAPLES 

I 

HEAD”, wrote Nelson to St Vincent, olFCandia, on 
iVx the first day of September, *\s splitting — splitting — splitting 
” He made three efforts at the word 

He had seen the last of Aboukir Bay at 8 p m on Sunday, August 
19, and decided then that if “my half-head” was not particularly 
needed m the Mediterranean now, he would apply for leave to go 
home, for the complete rest so much urged by the doctors At 
Naples he would say nothmg, except that he was gomg to Cadiz 
in a fortmght’s time The mere thought of having to tussle, in his 
present state of health, with the Marquis de Gallo sickened Inm 
He hoped that Ins command might devolve upon poor Trou- 
bridge (“The copy is a d — d deal better than the Ongmal ”) His 
plan had been to put Troubridge into the Vanguard^ “with the 
Culloderts masts, yards, etc ”, but the Culloden, it soon became evi- 
dent, must be hove dowm before she could be trusted out of port 
With oakum and canvas fothermg her damaged bottom, she sailed 
dreadfully Nevertheless, she was to reach the dockyard of Castellam- 
mare, m the Bay of Naples, before the Admirafs flagship His 
progress towards the Court of the Two Sicihes, with hght and 
contrary winds (“I detest this voyage”), was necessarily slow, but 
correspondmgly curative By September 7 he felt so much better 
that he decided not to “give up” for a httle while, and advised Sir 
Wilhani Hamilton tliat he mtended to spend not more than four or 
five days m tlie most populous city of Italy Syracuse should in 
future be his port, and Ins sphere of operations from Malta to Syria 
“These times arc not for idleness ” He felt also, with returmng 
health, more cheerful about his stepson, m whom he hoped that 
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Lord St Vincent had been a little mistaken Josiah was young for 
his age, but ‘Very active” The stuff to work upon was there, the 
anxious proxy parent assured himself “He may have lam too long 
at Lisbon ” The lad, “certamly ungracious m the extreme”, 
brightened at the news that a request for “a good frigate” for him 
had a heady been forwarded to the First Lord 

Within the week, off Stromboh, more frigates joined the small 
division, and, as always, the home mails for His Majesty’s ships 
brought months-old news, important, trivial, glad and tragic 
Troubndge, already wrestling with a dark hour, learnt that he 
was no longer a husband Lady Nelson, at Round wood House, 
was now sitting opposite her Admiral’s portrait “The likeness is 
great, I am well satisfied with Abbott ” 

Next evening the joined, back from Naples, bringing the 

first letters of congratulation Sir |ohn Acton presented at length 
to the Saviour of Europe the felicitations of his royal employers Sir 
William Hamilton, who had but once sheltered the victor under 
his roof, for four nights, five years past, but who had (especially 
recently) been in continual helpful correspondence with lum, hailed, 
on behalf of “myself and Emma”, “our bosom friend” “History”, 
aimounced a much-moved Fellow of tlie Royal Society, “does not 
record an Action tliat does more honour to the Heroes that gamed 
the Victory, than the late one of the first of August You have now 
completely made yourself, my dear Nelson, immortal ” Lady Ham- 
ilton also had written, enclosing two letters from “my adorable 
queen”, but her description of the Queen’s emotion on hearing the 
news of tlie Nile was such as to make a convalescent hope tliat he 
might not be called upon to witness the renewal of such a scene His 
apartment, wrote the Ambassadress, was preparing, and his hostess 
was dressed from head to foot, *'alla Nelson Ask Hoste Even my 
shawl IS Blue with gold anchors all over ” She sent some “Sonets”, 
but a separate ship would have been required to carry all being 
pioduccd by the Neapohtans, mad with joy Lady Hamilton, who 
would sooner have been an English powder-monkey m Nelson’s 
victory than an Emperor out of it, was walking on air with 
pride, “feilmg I was bom m the same land . Write, or come 
soon ” He had already written, trustmg that the fact that she 
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would find him much mutilated would not cause him to be 
less welcome 

As before, his moment of elation was closely followed by minor 
tragedy At 7 a m on the mornmg of the 15th, m a sudden squall, 
die Vanguard lost her foremast, the head of her mam-topmast and 
her Jib-boom Four seamen were earned away with the mam-mast, 
and several survivors of the Nile were severely wounded The 
Admiral’s flagslup performed most of the remamder of her slow 
progress towards Castellammarc dockyard m tow of a frigate 
Nelson’s cough and fever returned He doubted whether he should 
see St Vmcent’s face again 

The triumphal entry into die Bay of Naples of what he sadly 
called “the wreck of the Vanguard*' was the subject of description by 
many pens All eyewitnesses agree that from dawn, when the Brit- 
ish men-of-war were observed, m picturesque silhouette against 
die rugged rocks of Tiberius, off Cipri, the day promised to be 
remarkably fine and warm even for southern Italy m the month 
when the fig and grape are dropping The Vanguard, towed by the 
7 halta, and followed by H M S Minotaur and Audacious, was 
visible many hours before she anchored, m any case, the festival- 
lovmg Neapolitans had been provided widi something in the nature 
of a dress-rehearsal of welcome to the battered victors of the Nile, 
when Ball and Troubridge had brought the Alexander and Culloden 
mto port four everungs previously By 10 a m on Saturday, 
September 22, the waters of the famous bay, smooth as a nurror, 
reflected the many-coloured sails of more than five hundred 
pleasure-boats, overfilled with musically mclined parties Profes- 
sional bands, including one from the prmcipal Opera House, well 
knew the British National Anthem, and had learnt for the occasion 
“Rule, Britaniua” and “See the Conquering Hero” The quays were 
crowded by enthusiastic lazzaroni, a speciality of Naples — beggars, 
named after Lazarus, but masterful, highly orgamsed and regarded 
by their monarch with paternal mdulgence In the city, where tier 
upon tier of houses, parchment-coloured, terracotta, yellow and 
coral, were backed by hazy heights clothed with cypress, many 
native as well as Enghsh residents had hung flags and buntmg from 
balconies already loaded with dependent carnations and roses 
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The Brmsh Ambassador’s barge, accompanied by a boatload of 
niusiaaiis in his employ, was the first to come alongside the Vanguard, 
and was greeted by a salute of thirteen guns Nelson himself, a few 
days later, from the grateful shades of the Palazzo Sessa, sent his 
wife an account of what followed 

*‘Aloiigsidc came my honoured friends the scene in the boat was terribly 
affecting, up flew her ladyship, and cxclainung, ‘Oh God, is it possible?’ 
she fell into my arm more dead than alive Tears, however, soon set matters 
to rights I hope some day to have the pleasure of mtroduemg you to 
Lady Hamilton, she is one of the very best women m this world How few 
could have made the turn she has She is an honour to her sex, and a proof 
that a reputation may be regamed I own, it requires a great soul 
Her kmdness, with Sir William’s, to me, is more than I can express. 
I am m then house, and 1 may now tell you, it required all the 
kmdness of my friends to set me up Lady Hamilton mtends writing to 
you Majr God Almighty bless \ou, and give us, m due time, a happy 
meeting ’ 

A further salute, this time of twenty-one guns, sounded from the 
Vanguard an hour later The King of the Two Sicilies, m a much- 
gilded state galley with spangled awnmgs, was paymg the British 
Admiral the extraordinary compliment of coming out nearly three 
leagues to meet him Ferdinand IV, perspirmg m powder, black 
velvet and gold lace, was five years grosser than when Nelson had 
last obtained an interview with him The large and loosely hung 
Spamsh-Bourbon long was still remarkable for the nose which led 
his boon-compamoiis of die fish-market to call him “II Rh Nasone”, 
but his swarthy features appeared at dieir best illuminated by relief, 
and the royal oration of welcome certainly came from the heart He 
warmly clasped Nelson by the hand, hailing Inm as “Dehverer and 
Preserver”, and expressed, with the boyish vigour which he never 
outgrew, his wish that he could have assisted at the battle of Aboukir 
Bay under Nelson’s orders The Austnan-bom Queen was unavoid- 
ablv absent, detained by a bout of ague, aggravated by the sudden 
death of her youngest child, the Prmcess Elizabetta, but she was 
represented by the Hereditary Prmcess, bom the Archduchess 
Clementma, seventeen years of age, doubly first-cousm of her mate, 
and eight months pregnant The Kmg, who prided himself upon 
being a seaman, stayed three hours on board the Vanguard, gently 
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moving towards his capital, quite unconcerned that his dismal 
daughter-in-law had swooned at an early stage m their inspection 
of the ship As the illustrious company sat to an elegant breakfast, 
a further important guest made a brief professional appearance 
Commodore Caracciolo, Bailli of the Order of Malta, a man of 
aristocratic family, forty-six years of age, who had learnt his sea- 
manship under Rodney, was m charge of the nautical education of 
the Kmg’s nme-year-old son, Leopold Caracciolo was known by at 
least one of the fcasters present to have expressed, withm the last 
few days, long-smouldcrmg resentment of Nelson’s conduct m the 
engagement on Marcli 14, 1795 The spectator to record with 
mterest his “seemingly genuine” congratulations to the conquermg 
hero was an authoress Miss Ellis Comeha Knight, who had accom- 
panied the Hamiltons m their barge, was a figure venerated by the 
Enghsh colony at Naples She was the only child of the second 
marriage of the late Sir Joseph Knight, Rear-Admiral the White, 
and for the past twenty seasons, m company with her accomplished 
but mipecumous and mvahd motlier, had moved mcessandy m the 
best Contmental society Their last move had been from threatened 
Rome 

The flutter of the wings of many liberated birds, tow ards skies of 
intensified colour, had been arranged to comcide with die moment 
of Nelson’s settmg foot in Naples A multitude of vociferous 
fishermen, holdmg aloft curiously shaped wucker baskets, let loose 
their captives as he stepped on shore, amongst sun, dust and scat- 
tered petals The Adimral, die British Ambassador and Am- 
bassadress, and the authoress gamed an open waitmg carnage with 
difficulty, and clattered away over lava pavements, uphill, towards 
die Palazzo Sessa, easily recognisable by the particularly vmd 
hangmgs of not quite British scarlet, wdute and blue festooning its 
facade, on winch, when darkness fell, the words “Nelson of the 
Nile” and “Victory” were to spring to hfe from three thousand 
lamps 

Durmg the drive Nelson mentioned that except for a few hours 
on board his Commander-m-Chief m Cadiz Bay on April 30, this 
was the first occasion for six months that he had been out of 
his ship 
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On die evening of Nelson’s arrival, while his name blazed from 
Its balconies, the doors of the British Embassy were closed except to 
a few favoured compatriots Ball and Troubridge were amongst 
the blue coats seated by candlehght beneath the likenesses by mod- 
ern artists of one of the most beautiful women of any age Sir 
Wilham, before possessing lumself for hfe of the glowing origmal, 
now happily presiding at his table, had never lost an opportunity of 
securing a copy The three three-quarter-length portraits of Emma, 
now Lady Hamilton, by Romney, decoratmg the walls of the 
Palazzo Scssa, showed her as herself (a model, in her teens), m a 
pink silk gown and a black hat, as a Bacchante, m classic weeds, 
with auburn tresses flying, casting a bewitchmg glance over her 
shoulder , and in white draperies, with palms closed and eyes raised 
to Heaven — Saint Ceciha The son of die Rector of Burnham 
Tliorpe most admired his hostess as a Santa, and when Lady 
Knight, an acquaintance of Lady Nelson^ supposed diat the day of 
his victory was accounted by him as die happiest m his hfe, he replied 
rcpressivcly “No, the happiest was that on which I married Lady 
Nelson ” 

Everyone present was m need of rest, after an exhausting day of 
triumph m strong sun, following weeks of anxiety Sir William 
confessed himself much run down , Lady Hamilton w^as still suffer- 
ing from bruises sustamed in her swoon on hearmg the news of the 
Nile The atmosphere on that first night, deceptively, promised 
opportumties for relaxation 

The room prepared for die Admiral was on the upper floor, 
where a boudoir, imique m her experience, had long been a source 
of admiration to the much-tiavelled Miss Kmght The semicircular 
wmdow commanded a piospect of die bay, which was reflected m 
mirrors covermg the entire opposite wall When the full moon 
seemed to arise out of die ruddy crater of Vesuvius, illuminatmg a 
htde floalla of native craft engaged m the tunny fishery by torch- 
hglit, the effect was romantic Nor did dawn, broad daylight or 
dusk brmg disenchantment From the upper floor of the Palazzo 
Sessa the eye could discern, beyond masts and sails, clouds restmg 
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upon the mountains behind Sorrento, Vesuvius dominating the 
fertile Campania, gardens, mainly filled in the unsatisfying Italian 
style with topiary and statues (curving along the shore towards the 
grottos of Posihpo), and a medley of flat-faced and flat-roofed 
dwelhngs of all sizes, five and six storeys high, separated by thor- 
oughfares, noisy, steep and tortuous Nelson soon found that for him 
to venture into these streets, either on foot or m a carriage, pro- 
duced a mob, and that his expectations of a rest at Naples were 
utterly illusory “Between business and what is called pleasure, I am 
not my own master for five minutes “ 

Witlun, the large and echoing Italian house still presented to the 
stranger a bewildeiing assortment of staircases, grand and subsidiaiy, 
narrow, tall folding doors, minor galleries, spacious and sombre, 
with unmeant-looking views of closely surrounding masonry, and 
an army of servitors, mostly native The ground floor was given up 
to reception-rooms, but since the Ambassador was a man of taste, 
these were not furnished m the perfunctory manner usual in official 
residences At the moment, several redoubtable galleries, witli walls 
and floors of carefully selected alabaster and marble, stood empty, 
as, in preparation for flight, he had recently transferred the gems of 
his Etiuscan collection to packing-cases But this circumstance was 
providential, for his wife had invited eighteen hundred guests to 
celebrate Admiral Nelson’s fortieth birthday, on the 29th Sounds 
of hammering penetrated to the upper floors where His Britannic 
Majesty’s representative and his lady untiringly entertained the hero 
of the Nile erifcirinlle A rostral column, engraved with the words 
“Vcm, Vidi, Vici”, and the names of the Captains of the Battle of 
the Nile, was to be unveiled by Lady Hamilton at a dramatic 
moment durmg next Saturday’s revelries It was, of necessity, 
solidly incorporated 111 an apartment destmed to be shaken by the 
feet of so many rejoicing Neapolitans, and she declared that it 
should never come down while she and Sir William occupied this 
house 

Sir William, whose ideas of hospitality had been learnt m the 
great country houses of the mid-eighteenth century, had been truly 
fortunate at an age when many smgle gentlemen, fond of comfort, 
are reduced to marrying their housekeeper Travelling English, 
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caJluig at the Embassy, were sometimes startled by bemg asked tlieir 
busmess by an elderly person m apron and keys, and more surprised 
when they heard that La Signora Madre was their Ambassador’s 
mother-in-law But, as tliat astute gentleman had foreseen, most 
Neapolitans accepted without further question what they deemed 
a stock figure of hght opera Nelson, on coming to know her, 
joined heartily in a devoted daughter’s admiration of Mrs Cadogan, 
a strong spirit 

His nev/ Secretary, Mr Jolin Tyson, late purser of the Alexander 
(who believed that his hostess was, like himself, Laiicaslnre born), 
adapted Inmself to improved circumstances with speed, but Nelson, 
despite the kindness of an accomplished host and hostess, fretted 
throughout his first week at the Palazzo Sessa, and closer acquain- 
tance with the outstanding characters of the Court of the Two 
Sicilies by no means bred regard Even an old Mediterranean man 
was taken aback by much that the British Embassy, long mured to 
Neapolitan morals, took for granted, and Admiral Nelson, attired 
night after night in full-dress uniform by a perfectly complacent 
sailor servant, read, unhappily, word from Captains Hardy and 
Troubridge diat the squadron was in distress for slops and bedding 
(Lady Hanulton, distressed by Ins small appetite, was, at this 
moment, offering him the services of the Embassy chef for his 
flagship ) The only idea of the leaders of the circle in which he 
found himself at present seemed to be competition as to who could 
offer him the most spectacular entertainment After an hour with 
the Marquis dc Gallo, the English Admiral’s ire was roused The 
polished and not bramlcss Marquis, elaborately studying Ins snuff- 
box, decorations and rmg, managed very successfully to convey the 
impression that “he has been bred m a Court, and I in a rough 
clement” General Mack, sent from Vienna to take command of the 
Neapolitan army, was hourly expected, but so was a new French 
Minister Nelson hoped that M La Combe St Michel might make 
so tactless a speech on presentmg his credentials that he would be 
given his cong^ forthwith, but tins wish was not fulfilled, and 
General Mack, who required five carriages for Ins personal effects, 
still hngered on the mountain roads 

The problem of Malta was pressing A deputation had offered the 
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island to His Sicilian Majesty, and liis colours had been hoisted on 
every fort with the exception of those of Valctta But at Naples 
the authorities could not be brought to declare more than tliat they 
had no official communication from Malta smee September 5 They 
hoped that Nelson would be able to take the place for them He 
sent off a frigate to the island, and meanwhile made an expedition 
to Castcllaminarc to see the Vanguard's foremast stepped As he had 
feared, not all the exertions of Hardy or scoldings of the bereaved 
and maddened Troubridge had availed to get the refitting of his 
damaged ships as far forward as he had intended He reminded him- 
self that he had always known Naples was a bad place for such a 
business “Beside the rest, we are killed by kindness ” The phrase 
had originated with Lady Hamilton A tendency to quote her, 
verbatim, had become noticeable m his hurried letters, though he 
himself was not without his bon mots during these days of Court life 
As the party from the British Embassy passed 111 the Admiral’s 
barge, between the enemy ships taken m the late action. Sir William, 
referring to absurd French claims, said, “Look at those, and ask how 
they can call it a drawn battle'” Nelson’s reply, treasured by the 
ubiquitous Miss Knight, was, “They are quite right, only they drew 
the blanks and we the prizes ” 

It was impossible, he wrote to his wife, not to be touched by the 
childhke eagerness with which Lady Hamilton gradually revealed 
all her surprises for lus birthday Sir William had not stmted, and 
Neapohtan fingers were clever at fashioning glittering trifles of 
tinsel and satin for carnival favours E\ery button and ribbon to be 
distributed amongst Saturday’s guests bore Nelson’s name, and the 
new dmner-servicc, ordered from the royal porcelam factory at 
Portici, had “H N ” and “Glorious First of August” on every piece 
An additional verse to the National Anthem had been composed for 
the occasion by Miss Knight, and more songs and sonnets than he 
would ever open were bemg delivered Lady Hamilton was making 
translations, and her collection of newspapers for despatch to Lady 
Nelson was growing formidable It was almost a rehef when the 
auspicious day dawned with broken weather, though this mevi- 
tably meant a heavy swell m the bay, further retarding the process of 
refitting, and a packed assembly withm the walls of the Palazzo Sessa. 

N II 
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Next morning the Admiral penned a memorable note to Lord 
St Vincent 

“I trust, my Lord, in a week we shall all be at sea I am very unwell, and 
the miserable conduct of this Court is not likely to cool my irritable temper 
It IS a country of fiddlers and poets, whores and scoundrels I am Etc 

“Horatio Nelson ” 

One of his reasons for irritation was understandable Captain 
Nisbct had chosen Lady Hamilton’s fete as the scene for a display of 
juvenile inebriety Captain Troubridge and other officers had re- 
moved the young man swiftly, but not before a considerable section 
of the enervated Neapolitan society had gathered with amusement 
that the stepson of the Victor of the Nile was complaining that the 
British Ambassadress was receivmg attentions due to Ins modier 
Their guest made two expeditions with the Hamiltons during the 
early days of October At the royal factory of Portici, a service 
ordered by the Queen to be decorated widi his portrait and scenes 
from the vaiious engagements in which he had taken part was in 
hand Fine porcelain always attracted him, but he prudently and 
tactfully confined his purchases to a set of busts of the royal family 
When he came to pay, he was told that anything chosen by Admiral 
Nelson was to be delivered free “It was handsome of the King ” 
The Queen was at last leady to receive him, privately His 
first comment after he had recorded, “I have been with the 
Queen, she is truly a daughter of Maria Theresa”, was, “This 
Country, by its system of procrastination, will rum itself the 
Queen sees it, and dunks as we do ” 

The loyal stateswonian whose dignity and distress had so much 
impressed Nelson had never been accounted a beauty, and a grand 
air, a fine hand, a long throat and the unmistakable Habsburg lip 
completed the catalogue of the attractions of Maria Carolina m 
1798 She was forty-five, and had borne eighteen children, of whom 
eight survived Her complexion was waxen, her eyelids were puffy 
and her figure was at once gaunt and massive Like her sister Mane 
Antoinette, she had been over-early married, to a boor whom she 
despised The story of the sisters had much m common, as the glassy 
eye and frozen look of Maria Carolina proclaimed to all beholders 
Her dread and hate of republicans was hysterical, and she honestly 
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believed that her own day of reckoning was drawing near She had 
always been the subject of much scurrilous gossip, winch might not 
have approached a prmcess m whose character levity was un- 
suspected, but the Ja^ade displayed to Nelson on that October night 
was convmcing and bound to enlist his wholehearted support It 
was as the enemy of the French Anti-Christ, the daughter of Maria 
Theresa and the mother of many children that Maria Carolina 
appealed to a British officer whose unusual appearance proclaimed 
that he was not likely to be absent in the day of battle Of course, 
also, hke all injured foicign royalties, she hoped for money from 
Gieat Britain 

General Mack reached the palace of Caserta, sixteen miles north 
of the capital, on October 9, and Nelson and the Hamiltons were 
bidden to meet him there two days later Nelson, who had bitter 
experience of Austrian Generals, and had already formed his opin- 
ion of this one (but prayed he might be mistaken), prepared to 
impress Ins personality with care He felt that it was important that 
he should gain the entire confidence of the mihtary leader to whom 
their Sicilian Majesties were about to entrust their army The set- 
ting also was impressive The party from the British Embassy 
arrived beneath a mam portico one hundred and tlnrty-four feet 
high and divided into three vestibules by sixty-four columns, and 
ascendeel a state staircase to a first floor of gilded reception-rooms, 
decorated with frescoes and tapestries in which most figures were of 
much moie than life size The royal residence seemed primarily 
designed to make all inhabitants appear insignificant, but the 
atmosphere of the small party that presently sat to dine was from the 
fust moment hopeful, 111 spite of the fact that the General sent to 
command Neapolitan troops understood no Itahan, and the Admiral 
spoke no language but his own French was employed, and the 
Hamiltons translated for Nelson Their hosts introduced the British 
Admiral and the Austrian General to each other with every ex- 
pression of esteem and regard, the Queen adding impulsively to 
Mack — “General, be to us by land, what my hero, Nelson, has been 
by scaF’ The Emperor had desired the Kmg of Naples “to begm”, 
and promised support Nelson returned from the entertamment to 
record, “I have endeavoured to impress the General with a favour- 
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able impression of me, and I think I have succeeded He is active, 
and has an intelligent eye, and v^ill do well, I have no doubt 
Field-Marshal Baron Karl Mack von Leiberich was a much more 
promismg person dian he had expected He was, unlike the Austrian 
General previously encountered, neither fine-drawn nor of noble 
birth A visible scar testified to Ins services against the Turk He was 
a blunt, dry-spoken Bavarian The fact that the imported military 
leader was prepared to march m ten days had surprised and relieved 
NcLon, and Mack had privately agreed that the moment the war 
began, tlicir confidence should be placed in the Queen and Sir 
John Acton 

Having set affairs in Naples in what he believed to be good tram, 
and entertained the King and Prince Leopold to breakfast on board 
his flagship, Nelson sailed for Malta Knowing that the French were 
well supplied, he was not so sanguine as the Neapolitans, as to the 
fall of Valctta, and he was right Malta, although closely blockaded 
vmder Ins supervision, held out for two years He was thankful to 
get Ins squadron, with the exception of the CuIIoden (still waiting 
for the pintles of her rudder), out of Naples Bay, though he himself 
was now bound by promise to their Majesties to return there He 
had given up, with reluctance, Ins plan of going to Egypt to com- 
plete the destruction of Buonaparte’s shipping Turkish and Russian 
squadrons should soon be on that coast to relieve Hood, but his 
unwillingness to return to Naples was not only because he was uneasy 
at entrusting any blockade to Allies In a letter dated Octobci 4, now 
speeding towards Cadiz Bay, he had confided to Lord St Vincent 

“I am wntiu" opposite Lady Himilton, therefore you will not be sur- 
prised at die glorious jumble of this letter Weie your Lorchlnp m my place, 
I much doubt if you could write so well, our hearts and our hands must be 
all in a flutter Naples is a dmgerous place, and wc must keep clear of it ” 

When this lettci arrived at Admiral’s House, Rosia Bay, the Com- 
mandcr-in-Chie f wrote at once to the British Embassy, Naples 
To Nelson he struck the professional note, mentioning Ins relief that 
die ladies of Naples had not detained him from duties that only he 
could perform “You’re great iii the Cabinet as on the Ocean, and 
your whole conduct fills me with admiration and confidence ” To 
Lady Hamilton he suggested 
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“Ten thousand thanks are due to your Ladyship for restoring the health of 
(Hir invaluable friend, on whose hfc the fate of the remaining governments 
in Europe whose system has not been deranged by those devils, depends 
Friy, do not let your fascinating Neapolitan dames approach too near him, 
for he IS made of flesh and blood and cannot resist their temptations ” 

3 

A Portuguese squadron hadjomed Ball off Malta, and on Nelson’s 
carrival, after a veiy slow passage, the Marquis de Niza expressed 
every flowery courtesy But it instantly appeared that these allies 
were going to be rather a burden than a help “It is ridiculous to 
hear them talk of their rank, and of the impossibility of serving 
under any of my brave and good Captains ” Nelson thanked the 
Marquis for his zeal in proceeding to the blockade of Malta, 
ordered him to take his ships instantly to Naples (where they were 
needed), and repeated that none but Portuguese ships were under 
His Excellency’s orders He sent a formal summons to the French 
General and Admiral in command at Valetta, landed British stores, 
and ordered Ball down to the little island of Gozo, which was also 
flying French colours The French m possession of Gozo, threatened 
with bombardment if they failed to surrender, did so with alacrity, 
and leaving Ball with five sail-of-the-line to continue the blockade. 
Nelson sailed again for Naples, after dark on the 30th of October 
Letters from Lady Hamilton had told him that he was urgently 
needed Since his departure, in spite of all her efliirts, the Govern- 
ment were droppmg back into their former condition of fascinated 
helplessness General Mack had not even performed his avowed 
intention of visitmg tlie troops on the frontiers He said that he was 
working night and day, and that when he left Naples it would be 
for good “I tell her Majesty, God's sake, for the Country's sake, 
and Jor your own sake, send him of ” The picture painted by Lady 
Hamilton to the Queen had included “her fnends sacrificed, her 
husband, children and herself led to the Block, and eternal dishon- 
our to her memory, after for once having been active” The result 
had been satisfactory A council had been summoned, and the King 
had agreed to join his army in a few days and not to return “The 
Regency is to be m the name of the Pnnee Royal, but the Queen 
will direct all ” The happiest passage in Lady Hamilton’s very long 
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letter described the Grand Signior’s gifts to the Victor of the Nile, 
now on their way m a frigate from Constantinople 

She drew to a close with talk of children Little Prince Leopold 
had been detected yesterday attempting to run away to sea to join 
Nelson, and had cried himself sick on being recaptured The Court 
was at Caserta, awaiting the accouchement of the very pusillanimous 
Hereditary Princess, and after being summoned to sit in gala attue 
during a false alaim which had lasted twenty -four hours, the English 
Ambassadress had retired with a headache, humming tlie old Eng- 
lish catch, ‘'Oh dear, what can the matter be She sent her love to 
her “dear little fatherless Faddy”, the fourteen-y car-old son of a 
Captain of marines killed on board Nelson’s flagship m Aboukir 
Bay “I will be his mother as much as I can ” She ended, “Love Sir 
William and myself, for we love you dearly He is the best husband, 
friend, I wish I could say father also, but I should have been too 
happy if I had the blessing of having children, so must be content ” 

4 

Nelson’s journey of sixteen miles towards the Hamiltons’ 
country house at dusk on November 5 came at the close of a 
wearisome day Miss Cornelia Knight, through her telescope, had 
watched from her liotel window from the moment tliat Admiral 
Nelson in the Vanguard, together with the Minotaur (“Captain Louis 
from Malta”), had appeared over the horizon, “and tliey were all 
day coming in” When the Admiral reached the vicinity of the 
palace, the scene was one of unpromising confusion, and the air was 
rent by the pealing of bells and discharge of guns The Hereditary 
Princess had at last been brought to bed, though not of an hen 
Court officials who had been tied to the spot for weeks were departing 
m glad haste, and the King had announced his determination 
to join his army at the camp of San Germano Lady Haimlton, who 
had found it impossible to be happy away from Naples while 
“our ships” were there, was 111 good spirits, but after a visit to the 
palace. Nelson recounted in tlie heavy manner which had previously 
succeeded an interview with Maria Carolina, “I am, I fear, drawn 
into a promise that Naples Bay shall never be left without an 
English Man-of-War I never intended leaving the Coast of Naples 
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vMthout one, but if I had, who could withstand the request of such 
a Queen?*' He had presented to His Majesty the French colours 
captured at Gozo, and told Ferdinand that he had sixteen thousand 
new subjects Leghorn, where the attitude of their Majesties’ son-in- 
law, the Grand Duke, was causing anxiety, was his next objective 
He returned to the Vm\quardy not the Palazzo Sessa, but when sum- 
moned, within the week, to consult with Mack and Acton at the 
camp spelt by him, “St Germaines”, he travelled with the Hamil- 
tons The weather was fine, and the military spectacle stirring 
Tlurty thousand of what Mack called “La plus belle Armce 
d’Europe” were drawn out for Nelson to see He politely pronounced 
that as far as an officer of the navy could judge, the rank and 
file appeared healthy and good-looking Privately, he noted that the 
force was, “with some few exceptions, wretchedly officered”, and 
he was much struck when the monosyllabic Mack, attempting 
“the courtier-hke” to their Majesties, regretted that so fine an army 
should not have the prospect of encountering an enemy more 
worthy of its prowess 

After dark, after the long day of the review, a council in the 
field was staged It was ultimately agreed that a force of four 
thousand mfantiy and six hundred cavalry should be landed m the 
enemy’s rear, at Leghorn With the Emperor’s advance, die French 
should be caught between thicc fires Nelson volunteered to be 
1 C sponsible for transporting the infantry 

At 6 a m next morning the Admiral went to take leave of their 
Majesties, and found a sad change Despatches received overnight 
fiom Vienna had not brought any sohd assurance of support from 
what Lady Hamilton called “their poor fool of a son-in-law” M 
Thugut, the highly neurotic Austrian Minister to Naples, was 
evasive, and much wished that the French could be presented as the 
aggressors Nelson, feeling far from well, ventured to tell their 
Majesties, without aid of an interpreter, that one of two things was 
bound to happen, and His Majesty had Ins choice — “Either to 
advance (trusting to God for His blessing on a just Cause), to die 
with "Tepte a la main, or remain quiet and be kicked out of your 
Kingdoms” Ferdinand, startled, rephed that he would go on, and 
trust his Maker, but Nelson was asked to delay his departure and 
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hold further conference with Baron Mack on what their Majesties 
described (but he refused to recognise) as “a new face on affairs” 
Two days later the question of financial support from Great Britain 
was again mooted, and on the i8tli Lady Hamilton icccived a letter 
from the Queen “full of the idea” that English money was essential 
to their effort The British Ambassadress was desired to show this 
letter to Admiral Nelson and ask him to say what he saw Nclson^s 
reply was blunt He had long ago told the Queen that he did not 
think Mr Pitt would go to Parliament to ask John Bull to throw 
good money after bad When his country once saw that Naples 
was taking up arms on her own behalf, he had no doubt that an ally 
m distress would be supported As to what he saw, he could say 
that briefly He saw the finest territory in the world, full of resources, 
unable to supply her public wants, and all persons of mflucnce who 
could get at public money or stores helping themselves 

At last, on November 22, he sailed for Leghorn, and two days 
later Mack’s army crossed the frontiers into the Papal States 
Nelson’s part in the enterprise proceeded, if not without difficulty, 
to complete success “It blowing a strong gale on that night and the 
next day, none but British ships kept me company ” He anchored m 
Leghorn Roads on the afternoon of the 28th, and, in concert with 
General Naselli, sent in a summons By 8 p m the Governor of the city 
had come on board the Vanguard to surrender unconditionally The 
Neapolitan troops were then landed, despite a heavy swell, together 
with their cannon and baggage, and having won a bloodless 
victory, proceeded to take possession of the town and foi tress with 
loud rejoicing 

Two letters from Lady Hamilton met Nelson on his return 
journey to Naples The first, begmning, “My dearest Lord, — How 
unhappy we are at the bad weather How are you tossed about > 
Why diu y ou not come back told him that the army had marched 
Lady Hamilton, who had not slept for two nights, thinking of his 
sufferings, had not yet seen die Queen, who had arrived m the 
capital, nor could her ladyship hope to do so for another two or 
three days, as she was kept indoors by a feverish dull She adjured 
the Adnural not to go ashore at Leghorn, where the stiletto of many 
a repubhean would be ready for him Her second letter told a story 
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that sounded too good to be true On the approach of the Neapoli- 
tan army, General Championnet had retreated The King had writ- 
ten to the Queen from Frascati, and was about to enter Rome in 
triumph 

The Naples to which Nelson came back on December 5 was an 
uneasy place, full of rumours On the last day of November the 
British Embassy had heard that after a battle resulting m heavy 
casualties, Mack had been taken prisoner There had been no such 
bloody encounter, but many men who had marched with the Baron 
were secretly home again, havmg shed their uniforms “La plus 
belle Armce d’Europe” had already suffered, though not from the 
foe Its officers, as Nelson had foreseen, “did not like fighting*' 
Some were suspected, by those under their command, of “liking 
the French’* Its ranks had been stiffened, at the last moment, by old 
soldiers, condemned by mihtary tribunals, and robust convicts from 
civilian gaols At the first opportumty such leaders had shown re- 
cruits how to plunder a countryside and their own convoys, and 
they had cause for complaint, for already, on their road to Rome, 
they had been left three days without rations Even the King and 
Ins staff had been thirty-six hours without food or a change of 
clothing On the day followmg Ins return Nelson informed St 
Vincent that the French had thirteen thousand troops at a strong 
post called Castellana, and that although the force with which Mack 
had gone against them numbered twenty thousand, “the event m 
my opmion is doubtful” If Mack was defeated, he had no doubt 
that Naples would be lost within a fortnight “For if the Emperor 
will not march, this Country has not the power of resisting *’ 
He prophesied that unless Mack succeeded quickly m dislodg- 
ing the French from Castellana, he must fall back to the frontier, 
for “the French have driven back, to say no worse, the right 
wing of the King’s Army, and taken all their baggage and 
artillery” He had gathered tins unfortunate state of affairs during a 
painful audience with “the great Queen”, who admitted that her 
husband’s troops were behaving m a manner which broke her heart, 
that Mack was m despair, and that she put no faith in the remainder 
of her subjects, whom she termed “rabbits” For three days after 
this, nobody from the British Embassy was summoned to the 
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royal palace, but from letters from the Queen to Lady Hamilton, 
“painting the anguish of her soul”, and from other sources. Nelson 
was able to form a picture of the “bad behaviour” of her husband’s 
troops deplored by Her Majesty This he pronounced with unusual 
sarcasm, upon the whole, not so bad as he had expected “The 
Ncapohtan officers have not lost much honour, for God knows 
they had but little to lose, but they lost all they had ” 

Early on the r4th Naples enjoyed its most startling rumour yet 
Amongst the soldiers in civilian disguise who had slipped back home 
was His Majesty A large mob gathered in the square below the 
palace, and his lazzarom roared until the figure of Ferdinand 
appeared on the balcony 


The day of the King’s ignominious reappearance was a busy one 
in the Bay of Naples “Arrived also”, noted the journal of the Van- 
guard, “the Marquis de Niza, in the Principe Real, and tlie Alcrnene 
from Egypt, bringing despatches from Captam Hood of H M S 
Zealous, and the Turkish Ambassador and his suite, bunging presents 
from the Grand Sigmor ” 

Tlie simhng and unsuspicious old Kclnn Effcndi, attended by his 
long procession of staff, in charge of a Mi Pisani, employe of Mr 
Spencer Smith, Minister at the Porte, had been duly decanted at 
the Palazzo Scssa, where a group of armed lazzarom stood on guard 
night and day, under orders fiom then chief, Egidio Pallio, to 
attend the Biitish Ambassador wherever he went Arms were now 
earned by many such persons, who met deserters at the gates of the 
city and relieved them of their equipment, and the King, who on 
his arrival home had declared tliat he would await the French 
surrounded by his loval subjects, was beginning to share his wife’s 
opinion that schics de Varenne:^ avet toutes leur:^ unites*' were about 
to be repeated m his own capital On December i8, a despatch fiom 
Mack, m full retreat, besought His Majesty to move before the 
French took possession of Naples 

On the previous day Nelson had written to Spcnccr Smith, “I 
do not know that the whole Royal Family, with 3,000 Neapolitan 
mtgres, will not be under the protection of the King’s flag this 
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night ” He had shifted the Vanguard to a new berth, out of range of 
the Neapolitan forts, an act that had brought residents — not all 
British — panting to the Palazzo Sessa, as much taken aback as if the 
Rock at Gibraltar had moved The King’s consent was not obtained 
until the 19th, when he suddenly became pressing to be gone, but 
from the 15th onwards the Queen had been delivering, under cover 
of darkness, to the British Embassy, the belongings of ten members 
of her family, “it may be for life” Lady Hamilton sat up nightly, 
to receive an astonishing jumble, rangmg from “the diamonds of 
the faimly, both male and female”, and three dozen casks of doubt- 
ful security containing gold ducats, to small coffers of linen which 
would be needed by the children on the voyage, tapestries, pictures, 
furniture, sculpture and plate 

Nelson reckoned the value of the royal property personally 
collected by Lady Hamilton, received by her at the Embassy, and 
dtlivcied to his seamen and marines, labelled “Stores for Nelson”, 
at £2, $00,000 Sir William and he avoided the palace during these 
days of tension, but although Lady Hamilton visited the Queen as 
usual, Maria Carolina also wrote to her daily 

Nelson had originally fixed the flight for the night of the 20th, 
but until the 19th the problem of how to get the royal family from 
the palace to the landing-stage called Vittona, on the little quay 
known as the Mola Figlio, had not been solved The solution 111 an 
Italian palace was, of course, a subterranean passage 

The mormng of the 21st dawned exceedingly foul, and Acton, 
who sent to Nelson and Hamilton during the day at least eight 
contradictory notes, suggested a further postponement on various 
pretexts, one of which was that the Admiral might find it impos- 
sible, owing to the swell, to transfer the sacred persons of their 
Majesties and household from the landing-stage to his expectant 
men-of-war Nelson’s reply was to postpone the first embarkation 
by an hour and a half A note of the 20th, with underlined cor- 
rections m his own hand, preserved by Hope of the Alcmene, shows 
how detailed had been his preparations 

*'Most secret 

“Three barges, and the small cutter of the Alcmene, armed with cutlasses 
only, to be at the Vicforn at half-past seven o’clock precisely Only one 
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barge to be at the wharf, the others to lay on their oars at the outside of the 
rocks — the small barge of the Vanguard to be at the wharf The above boats 
to be on board the Alcmene before seven o’clock, under the direction of 
Captain Hope Crapnells to he tn the boats 

“All other boats of the Vanguard and Alcmene to be armed with cutlasses, 
and the launches widi carronades to assemble on board the Vanguard, under 
the direction of Captain Hardy, and to put off from her at half-past eight 
o’clock precisely, to row half way towards the Mola Figlio These boats to have 
4 or 6 soldiers in them In case assistance is wanted by me, false fires will be burnt 

“Nelson ” 

**The Alcmene to be ready to slip m the night, if necessary ” 

A note entirely in his own hand, dehvered at Lady Knight’s hotel, 
just as the mvalid and her daughter were preparmg to go to bed on 
the night of the 21st, secured immediate obedience 

“My dear Madam, 

“Commodore Stone will take care of you Do not be alarmed, there is m 
truth no ciuse for it 

“Ever your faithful servant, 

“Nelson” 

Amongst Nelson’s larger instructions liad been a summons to 
Troubndge from Leghorn (“For God’s sake, make haste’”), and 
to Foley from Malta, and a warmng to Ball not to send any Neapoh- 
tan ships with the Goliath The Queen’s fear that there were traitors 
in her husband’s Marine had been confirmed The ships’ compames 
and several officers of the Parthenope and Sanmta had abandoned 
their ships and come ashore Caracciolo’s application to be allowed 
to carry Ins royal master and mistress in a ship of their own navy had 
been refused, and Miss Knight, mcetmg tlie gentleman at a dinner- 
party a few evenings before the flight, had remarked that, “I never 
saw any man look so utterly miserable He scarcely uttered a word, 
ate notlimg, and did not even unfold Ins napkin ” Amongst the ill 
presages which afflicted the Queen on the fatal morning was the 
news that Count Vanm, an officer once employed by her, had shot 
himself “The Wlnte Terror of Naples”, who had been responsible 
for the arrest and imprisonment of hundreds, could not face tlie 
prospect of republicans occupying Naples 

Nelson, in better health than recently, “my mind never better 
and my heart m die right trim”, drove with the Hamiltons and Mrs 
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Cadogaii after dinner at the Embassy to attend a farewell reception 
offered by Kehm Effcndi At the Palazzo Sessa servants proceeded 
to lay a supper-tabic Their Excellencies’ carnage, ordered to fetch 
them home in two hours’ time, was already outside the scene of the 
entertamment when all members of the Hamilton party withdrew 
on foot Lady Hamilton noted tliat she had fifteen minutes m which 
to reach what she called “my post” Faithful to her dramatic 
promise to follow her royal companion to the scaffold if necessary, 
she hurried to the palace to support a royal lady who had repeatedly 
and unpromisingly announced, “My head is quite gone ” 

Nelson landed at the corner of the Arsenal at 8 30 and entered the 
palace by the long subterranean tunnel communicating with the 
Vittona landing-stage, on winch Count Thurn, an Austrian Com- 
modore in the Neapolitan service, was posted widi instructions 
winch included two passwords — “All goes right and well”, and 
“All IS wrong, you may go back” The descent of the royal family, 
escorted by Nelson, began punctually, and soon the first party of 
hooded and muffled passengers urged towards a heaving barge had 
entered upon half an hour’s experience of Naples Bay with a heavy 
ground swell The Knights, who went witli the mam party of 
British refugees, were less fortunate 

“The night was cold, for we were in the month of December, and it was 
between twelve and one before we were m the boat There were several 
persons already in it, and an English child fell m the water, but was taken 
out unhurt We had a long way to go, for the ships had cast anchor at a great 
distance from the city, to be beyond tire range of the forts m the event of 
treachery or surprise When wc came alongside the Admiral’s ship, the 
Captain, Sir Thomas Hardy stepped into the boat, and told my mother that 
the ship was so full there was no room for us In vain we entreated to be 
taken on board The thmg was impossible ” 

The Knights passed on perforce to the Rmnha de Portugal^ com- 
manded, they were assured, 

“by an Englishman, who had formerly been a Master in our Navy, but was 
now a Commodore The young midshipman who conducted us 
was constantly jumping about m the boat to keep himself from fallmg 
asleep, for during the last 48 hours he had been unceasmgly engaged 
in gettmg the baggage and numerous attendants of the Royal Fanuly 
on board.” 
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In tlic chief cabin of the Portuguese man-of-war tlic Knights found 
many ladies of various nationalities, of whom only one, a Russian 
of high rank and great wealth, had seemed a bed They now heard, 
for the first time, that their destination was Palermo 

In tile Vanguard conditions were not much better Captain Hardy 
had set sailmakeis to make cots for the royal family three days past, 
and the wardroom and offices under the poop had been hastily re- 
painted, but his notice to get his ship ready for sea had been short, 
and duiing the week he had been obliged to send men on shore 
to fetch the royal valuables “The first embarcation” of about thirty 
persons came on board between 9 30 and 10 The gentlemen 
passengers were directed to the wardroom, the Admirafs quarters 
had been picpared for the ladies and children Wlicn the “second 
embarcation”, consisting of more than an equal number of royal 
attendants, several Neapolitan nobles and their suites^ and many 
British merchants, arrived, about two hours later, the Vanguard 
(rolling at single anchor) began to appear uncomfortably crowded 
It became known that their Majesties’ linen and bedding was not to 
be found That of the Hamiltons was successfully traced to the 
transport Samuel and Jane Throughout the hours of darkness, boats 
bringing refugees swarmed around the flagship The British were 
referred to the three transports of their nation and the ships of the 
Portuguese squadron For the frantic royahst-French and Corsican 
emigres, the British Ambassador had chartered two Greek polaccas, 
and arranged that they should be provisioned by English victuallers 
After a broken night, the dishevelled passengers arose to witness a 
storm so violent that for several hours no communication could 
take place between fhc ships The King’s Confessor fell out of his 
crib, and fractured a forearm Nelson, hoping for the ai rival of 
Troubridge to relieve his overcrowding difficulties, had worse 
problems with which to contend A letter from Captain Sir Sidney 
Smith, containing enclosures from their Lordships, must be left to 
burn a hole in his pocket until he had leisure to attend to it Not even 
the promise of double pay had availed to persuade Neapolitan 
ships* companies to return to their 74’s Such officers as remained 
explained that their men were naturally too anxious about the fates 
of their homes, winch they would be leaving unprotected It was 
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Nelson’s duty not to leave any men-of~war to fall into enemy hands, 
but their Majesties, who remembered what their 74’s had cost, 
could not be reconciled to the prospect of their destruction The 
Admiral did what he could — directed the Marquis de Niza to get 
all out of the mole, and equip as many as possible with jury masts 
tor a passage to Messina The remainder, if the French captured 
Naples, or the Neapolitan Jacobms revolted, must, he insisted, be 
burnt He decided to leave the Alcwene behind under de Niza’s 
command, and their Majesties left Count Thurn 

Next day, the weather being more moderate, several deputations 
from the town approached the Vanguard^ desiruig audience of the 
King Ferdinand, however, had made up his mind for Palermo 
Towards dusk came a visitor whom Nelson scarcely recognised 
Baron Mack — “worn to a shadow” — had to announce that all that 
was left of his army was already at Capua, with the enemy on its 
heels, and that Tuscany had been invaded He could only, before 
making a tragic exit, beg the King to sad as soon as possible “My 
heart”, said Nelson, “bled for Inm ” A month later Nelson had to 
admit that Mack seemed lost The Baron had taken refuge from the 
remnant of the Neapolitan army in the French camp 

At 7 p m on December 23 the Vanguard weighed and made sail, 
in company with the Neapohtan corvette Sanmta and the Archi- 
medes, 74, the three British transports and about twenty merchant 
vessels “Next day”, m Nelson’s opinion, “it blew harder than I have 
ever experienced since I have been at sea ” The wind with which he 
liad sailed had been easterly, but he had hardly cleared Capri when 
It chopped round to the westward, m heavy squalls, with ram The 
Vanguard, with a disagreeable coast imder her lee, began to labour 
prodigiously Although all rest was out of the question, com- 
parative quiet began to reign amongst the passengers The horse- 
laugh of the King was no longer heard Mrs Cadogan, who at- 
tended sufferers in the wardroom, was acclaimed by him as an angel 
All the Neapohtan servitors, who should have been performing the 
duties undertaken by the Signora Madre, were mvisible, or on their 
knees engaged m last prayers At about i 30, at a moment when 
Nelson had just left the quarter-deck to look at the ship’s position 
on the chart, a furious blast from the W S W gave the Vanguard a 
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heave, and blew her topsails to pieces, together with the driver and 
fore-topmast staysail Count Esterhazy flung to the waves, 111 
appeasement, an expensive snuff-box embellished with the likeness 
of his Italian mistress In the ladies^ quarters, the Duchess of Castel- 
cicala cut her head on Admiral Nelson’s sideboard, and httlc Prince 
Alberto fell mto convulsions Tom Allen, assuming knowledgeable 
curs, had told the groaning ladies that tliey would be all right “while 
the sticks stand” Hearmg barefooted seamen hurrymg with axes to 
cut away the wreck, they judged diat the worst had happened and 
that tliey had escaped being torn to pieces on shore only to be lost 
at sea Lady Hamilton, and one of the Queen’s stewards, Savcrio 
Rodmo, “a faitliful and sure man”, were the only passengers to keep 
their heads The Ambassadress, in the words of the admiring 
Admiral, from the moment that she had come on board a British 
man-of-war, had put Inm and the whole royal family under an 
eternal obligation When her own bedding and linen had been 
brought to light, she had instantly given up all to the party of 
women and children in his cabin (which included a swaddled 
prmcess, aged seven weeks), “and become their slave, for except for 
one man, no person belonging to Royalty assisted the Royal 
Family, nor did her Ladyship enter a bed the whole time they were 
on board” “Good Sir William”, he added, “also made every 
sacrifice for the comfort of the august Family ” Another officer told 
a talc which showed the aged antiquary in a more characteristic 
attitude 

“During the height of the gale, when Lady Hamilton could think of 
nothing more wherewith to console the desponding Queen, she looked 
around for Sir William, who was not to be found At lengtli it was discov- 
ered that he had withdrawn to his slecpmg-cabin, and was sitting there with 
a loaded pistol m each hand In answer to her Ladyship’s exclamation of 
surprise, he calmly told her that he was resolved not to die with the ‘guggle- 
guggle-guggle’ of the salt-water in his throat, and therefore he was 
prepared, as soon as he felt the ship sinking, to shoot himself” 

Next mormng, although the wind moderated and drew round to 
the S E , “there was still much for such passengers to endure” The 
British officers made a brief appearance to express good wishes for 
the season and regrets that they could not offer more worthy fare 
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for Christmas Day Prince Alberto, apparently entirely recovered, 
ate a hearty breakfast Soon afterwards the child began to display 
symptoms of agony, and by 7 p m was dead in the arms of Lady 
Hamilton He had reached the attractive age of six, and was, she 
said, her favourite amongst the royal children 

The Vanguard anchored within Palermo Mole at 2 a m next 
morning, and Nelson escorted the stricken Queen and Princesses on 
shore, mcogmtaj before day dawned, returning at 9 a m to assist at 
the entry of the King into his second capital ‘‘Manned ship, and 
cheered him until on shore, could not salute him by reason of being 
m the Mole 

His Siahan Majesty's Royal Standard flying at the mam top- 
gallant masthead of a British warship had been visible for many 
hours, and the authorities of the town, including Mr Tough, 
British Consul, had arrived to pay their respects Ferdinand was 
received by his subjects with the loudest acclamations and apparent 

joy 



chapter XII 

1798-1800 
{a tat 40-41) 

‘‘INACTIVL AT A FOREIGN COURT" 

I 

T he refugees’ first impression of Palermo, m December ram, 
was wholly chilling, but on the day after he had taken the 
royal family on board the Vanguard, Nelson had received some in- 
structions which had made Inm warm whenever he had time to 
think of them Their Lordships had at last discovered a suitable way 
m which they might employ Sir Sidney Smith, whose address and 
pretensions wcic considerable Good relations with Turkey were 
now of additional importance, he knew Constantinople well, and his 
own younger brothci — who must be accustomed to him — was 
Minister there He had been appointed to a vaguely defined com- 
bined naval and diplomatic post, and sent to St Vincent with 
orders to forwaid him to the Levant Sir Sidney’s own view of his 
position was quite clear — m a splendidly engrossed and sealed pass- 
port, which presently found its way to Nelson’s desk, he styled Inm- 
sclf ''Chevalier Grand Croix de fOrdre Royal et Militain de Fhpte de 
Suede, Ministre Planpotcntiaire da sa Majeste Bnfannique pres la 
Porte Ottomane, et Chef de son Escade dans les Mers du Levant"' ("Wc 
arc not", was Nelson’s comment, “forced to understand Ficnch ’’) 
Sir Sidney had written to inform Sii William Hannlton diat he was 
going to conduct operations in Egypt, and had been allowed by 
their Lordships to choose Captain Miller as his sccond-m-command 
Sir Wilham, at present, was in no fettle for strife He was confined 
to bed by a famihar variety of bihous fever, brought on by anxiety, 
cold and fatigue, and he objected strongly to the house in which 
their grateful Majesties had estabhshed him after two mghts as their 
guest m the gloomy Colh Palace Sir Wilham had been far too un- 
well to attend the effective, though hastily planned. Reception given 
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by their Majesties, tins dark Sunday afternoon, to the nobility and 
gentry of their second capital (a function which had entailed an 
apologetic note from the Queen to Lady Hamilton, begging that 
the big cases, which she had rashly said might be thrown mto the 
hold of our brave liberator's flagship, might be sent up to the Colli 
at once, as they contained all the Court dress of the family) 

The Ambassadicss, who had been up to the palace several times 
to weep with the Queen, was, after a succession of sleepless nights 
— twelve, she claimed — and the loss of three elegantly furnished 
houses and six or seven carriages, naturally, in lier husband’s opimon, 
able to weep easily She said that to do so was now the only comfort 
of two women of sensibility, and disliked being told that she was 
not yet a philosopher Their guest also was not yet a philosopher 
A left-handed scribe, who covered a sheet slowly and had waited a 
week, sat down in the long-untenanted Villa Bastiom that night to 
tell Lord St Vincent that, since much abler officers had arrived in a 
district which he had beheved to be under his control, he hoped that 
unless his health (at present much aflTcctcd by uneasiness of mind) 
should shortly improve, he might be allowed to resign his command 
to one of the brave officers who had so gloriously fought at the 
Battle of the Nile Next mormng he addressed his Commandcr-in- 
Chicf pnvatel) 

**I (Jo feel j for I am a wan, that it is impossible for me to serve m these Seas, 
with the Squadron under a junior officer — could I have thought it’ — and 
from Earl Spencer’ Never, never was I so astonished as your letter made me 
As soon as I can get hold of Troubridgc, 1 shall send him to Egypt, to destroy 
the Ships m Alexandria If it can be done, Troubridgc will do it The 
Swedish Knight writes Sir William Hamilton, that he shall go to Egypt, 
and take Captam Hood and his Squadron under his command The Knight 
forgets the respect due to his superior Officer he has no orders from you to 
take my ships away from my command, but it is ill of a piece Is it to be 
borne ? Pray grant me permission to retire, and I hope the Vanguard will be 
allowed to convey me and my friends, Sir Willnm and Lady Hamilton, to 
England ** 

Havmg ordered Sir Sidney to Alexandria, and assured him that all 
mstructions commg from their Lordships and the Cominander-in- 
Chicf should be most strictly comphed with, he could do no more 
than await results, which meant months of waiting 
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The results of Nelson’s letters began to be apparent m mid- 
February, when Lord St Vmcent wrote, '‘Employ Sir Sidney Smith 
in any manner you tlnnk proper ” A long despatch from Lord 
Spencer, received at the end of April, mentioned “very great mis- 
understanding”, and Sir Sidney was obhgcd to relinquish Ins self- 
appointed rank of Commodore flymg a broad pendant His very 
gallant and successful sei vices m Egypt fully confirmed their Lord- 
ships’ hopes of him, but as far as his relations with Nelson went, his 
desire to rc-cstablish the control of the Porte 111 Egypt (even though 
it meant giving passports to French troops deserted by Buonaparte 
and fast dymg of malnutrition) was fatal to good understandmg 
“The Great Plcnip ” continued, while Nelson remained in the 
Mediterranean, to be a thorn in the flesh 

Not only the inhabitants of the Villa Bastiom were miserable as 
the early weeks of 1799 dragged slowly past, bringmg execrable 
weather and unrclievedly bad news from Naples The Queen, 
shuddering with cold and ague amongst the flaking gilt and dusty 
plumes of the only habitable part of die Colli Palace, quickly per- 
ceived her new home to be the appomted background for royal 
assassmation She pointed out that if she had to make another escape 
from repubheans, the only road to the quay was over two miles m 
length, and one of the main thoroughfares of the town To add to 
her anguish, she found her nifluencc with her husband and his 
counsellors much diminished 

The densely populated side-streets of Palermo presented many 
eating-houses, but only lodgings for bag-men There was but one 
hotel in the town — m Sicily, said cynics — at which a French 
proprietress was accustomed to receive (and charge accordingly) 
an occasional English imlor’ who had read in a library overlooking 
green parkland of the mosaics of Monreale The hotel swallowed up 
about a score of the 2,000 unexpected exiles whose palhd but super- 
cihous vcileh and Jenwtes dc chambre had not yet learnt that mention of 
Naples was loathed by Sicilians The remainder gradually estab- 
lished themselves, in colonies, in vacant palazzu with reception- 
rooms of great size, where ceilmgs were beautifully pamted with 
cupids and clouds, but marble-topped tables and mirrors were 
cracked, and furmture was scanty and untrustworthy To the more 
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nervous of the refugees, the very independence of the Sicihan char- 
acter suggested repubhean leanings, and their feeling of insecurity 
increased as they heard of Jacobinism spreading to the very toe of 
Italy, and Trees of Liberty planted in Calabrian towns When the 
newly appomted British Consul-General to Naples arrived from 
England, after a three months’ passage, he found, ‘‘We should have 
been on ‘le pave’, but for the Ambassador’s exertions, for a lodging 
IS not to be had ” The appointment of young Mr Charles Lock 
(obtained through the influence of Lord Robert Fitzgerald and Lord 
Craven) was not a happy one Mrs Lock was first cousin to Charles 
James Fox, and stepsister of “the notorious Irish rebel”. Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, husband of “La Belle Pamela”, illegitimate 
child of Philippe Egahte, Due d’Orlcans, who lud voted for the 
execution of Louis XVI Nothmg m the subsequent conduct of the 
Locks persuaded their Majesties of the Two Sicihes from the 
opinion that the couple were Jacobins The Locks conceived violent 
ammosity against “Lady Hamilton, who governs the Queen and 
Lord Nelson”, and attributed all her troubles to her “female vanity 
which could not bear tliat any Enghsh woman should be adnured 
by her countrymen except herself” 

After a short pause, consequent upon the royal flight havmg 
outstripped news, dire talcs of what had followed in Naples arrived, 
at irregular mtervals at the CoUi Palace, where, as Nelson deplored, 
although sometimes three councils were held in a day, nothing 
resulted, except that tlie Sicilians, naturally concerned for the 
defence of tlieir country, were estranged by the Kmg’s preference 
for Neapohtan advisers General PignatcUi, who had been left as 
Regent in Naples, soon proved quite unequal to a task which he did 
not rchsh He proceeded to treat with the French for a two months’ 
armistice, m the terms of which Ins Sovereign’s name nowhere 
appeared, whereupon the lazzarom revolted and elected Prmce 
Moliterno and the Duke of Roccaromana m his place Of these, both 
presently jomed the repubheans, but the Duke eventually returned 
to royahsm Ghastly atrocities had already been committed m a city 
divided agamst itself, and terrorised by mobs led by the section of 
the commumty devoted to the dynasty The lazzarom had fireod all 
prisoners m the gaols of the town, and massacred m cold blood all 
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available characters suspected of Jacobinism On tlic ariival of the 
French they put up a fierce though disorganised resistance, but by 
February 4 Nelson knew that what he called “the tricolourcd flag*' 
was flying from every fort m Naples, and that a provisional gov- 
ernment, under French protection, known as the Parthenopacan 
Republic, had been established A great number of persons lately 
holding Court appomtments, some of whom were convinced 
repubheans, or considered themselves deserted by the Kmg, had 
accepted office in hopes of salvation from anarchy 

Nelson, who dubbed the new regime “the Vcsuvian”, wrote to 
Brother William, “My situation here is not to be envied, and I hope 
very soon to be released from it”, but in their hour of darkness he 
considered himself “tied so fast by their Sicilian Majesties that I 
cannot move” 

He shifted his flag to the Bcllcrophon, while she underwent repairs 
after her passage, and ordered Cockburn to take the Vanguard and 
Minerve to Malta to sec if they could be of any use to Ball, who was 
calling desperately for corn He told Ball that he hoped soon to be 
able to return her Purser to the Alexander for a few days, but at the 
moment was quite unable to spare Tyson “My public correspon- 
dence,” he explained to William, “besides the business of sixteen 
Sail-of-thc-Line, and ill our commerce, is with Petersburg, Con- 
stantinople, the Consuls at Sm\rna, Egypt, the Turkish and Russian 
Admirals, Trieste, Vienna, Minorca, Earl St Vincent and Lord 
Spencer Tins over, what time can I have foi private correspon- 
dence Nevertheless, all old friends who had sent congratulations 
received answers in his own hand, all on a note of deep dejection 
Adimral Goodall was told, “Palermo is detestable, and wc arc all 
unwell and full of sorrow”, Lady Parkei, “You who remember me 
always laughing and gay, would hardly believe the change”, 
Davison, “I am ready to quit this world of trouble, and envy none 
but those of the estate of 6 feet by two ” To Louis, waiting off Leg- 
horn to rescue the royal famihcs of Tuscany and Sardinia, he wrote, 
“Darby will tell you what is not passing here, for none can tell what 
we are doing ” His note to Lady Nelson was the saddest of all “I 
wish I could say inoie to give you any satisfaction about Josiah, but 
I am sorry to say, with real grief, that he has nothing good about 
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him. He must, sooner or later, be broke, but I am sure neither you 
nor I can help it ” But on February 2, the wheels at the Adnuralty 
having duly revolved, he was able to tell Josiah’s mother that Cap- 
tain Nisbet had been appointed to the Thalia 
The defence of Messina, the key of Sicily, was absorbing Inm on 
the early February date when persons scanmng the Gazette m Lon- 
don coffee-houses read that, on a promotion of Admirals, Lord 
Nelson had risen from Rear-Admiral of the Blue to Rear-Admiral 
of the Red 


2 

The climate of Sicily, although both the Hamiltons and Nelson 
abused it, was famous for its cquabihty, and towards Easter-tide of 
1799, when the tramontana ceased to blow, Palermo began to show 
herself in her true colours Under dazzling skies, suddenly warm and 
wide, country girls, accompanying gaily pamted carts loaded with 
spring flowers, pressed upon passers-by stiff bouquets of violets and 
frccsias Pastry-cooks’ windows were filled with sugar lambs, every 
morrung small new shops opened They displaced embroideries, 
executed 111 cottages of the landscape, models of ships and Sicihan 
vehicles (eagerly demanded by Neapolitan children), tastefully 
arranged furnishmg fabrics, native pottery and sailors’ hymns 
(which last afterwaids enjoyed great popularity m London) It 
appeared to Miss Knight that the Sicihans, an active and intelhgcnt 
people, had only needed encouragement for their industries “It 
was wonderful to see the improvement and resources which started 
up in Palermo after the arrival of so many strangers ” All that met 
the eye of the English authoress was admirable, but by the follow- 
mg winter, when Palermo had assimilated over 3,000 Neapohtan 
and Tuscan exiles accustomed to luxury, the jackals of the enter- 
tainment trade, having smelt money, had provided much that had 
lutherto been uncalled for m “La Citta Felice” In the crowded 
rooms of a palazzo on La Nova, leased by a committee of titled 
exiles for concerts and balls, m imitation of the Accadetma de' Nohtli 
of Naples, company was less closely scrutinised than it would have 
been at Almacks in St James’s, play was high, hours were late and 
hquor flowed 
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The background of Nelson’s life underwent a change The 
Hanultons had moved to what Miss Kmght mildly described as “a 
larger villa near the Mole”, where Lady Hamilton was again able 
to entertam on a resplendent scale “I find”, wrote Captain Ball, m 
February, “tliat you fascinate all the Navy as much at Palermo as 
you did at Naples ” “Patroness of the Navy” was Ins name for her 
Three travelling Scotsmen, Captam Pryse Lockhart Gordon (who 
was bear-leading delicate Lord Montgomery) and young Lord 
William Gordon (who wrote verse), were also frequently invited to 
view the spectacle described by their hostess as “Tria Juncta m 
Uno” (in witty reference to the motto of the Order worn by both 
Sir Wilhani and Lord Nelson) Tom Allen, bearmg a note, a bou- 
quet or a bottle of Tokay, now rolled up many marble steps towards 
a palace of pretensions The property had been, in fact, so much 
beyond the Ambassador’s means that until Nelson had arranged to 
take up residence there and bear a share of the expenses. Sir Wilham 
had been doubtful of the wisdom of the move Even when two 
other Enghsh famihes — the Gibbses and the Nobles — had arrived 
as paying guests, there was room to spare in a house which struck 
the happy mean between town house and country , for the Palazzo 
Palagomahad the advantage over the Neapohtan palace of standing 
apart from all other buildings, m its own spacious gardens 

Letters from Brother Wilham and Alexander Davison, and a 
packet from Lady Nelson, dated December and February, reached 
Nelson early m April A paragraph m a newspaper had been Ins 
first mtimation that durmg the dark week of the flight from Naples 
a character very important m his early hfe had passed away qmetly 
at Kentish Town Wilham’s letter told him that Uncle Suckhng had 
left lum co-cxecLitor with an unknown Mr Hume, and a legacy of 

100 “I love Ins memory,” rephed Nelson, “and am not sorry that 
Ik has forgot me, except as Ins executor, in which I will be faithful 
I loved my dear uncle for his own worth ” Three months later, 
when he heard of the death of his younger brother, his expressions 
of regret were less warm To the tender-hearted Maurice and un- 
inlnbited William he was sincerely attached, but Suckling had never 
been anytlnng but a source of anxiety Davison wrote, somewhat 
emgnutically 
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“I cannot help again repeating my sincere regret at your continuation in 
the Mediterranean, at the same time, I would be grieved that you should 
quit 1 station, if it in the smallest degree affected your own feelings You 
certainly are, and must be, the best and only judge Yet you must allow your 
best friends to express tlicif sensations Your valuable better-half writes 
to you She is m good health, but very uneasy and anxious, which is not to 
be wondered at She sets off with the good old man to-morrow — for Bath 
Lady Nelson this moment calls, and is with my wife She bids me say, 
that unless you return home in a few months, she will jom the Standard at 
Naples Excuse a woman’s tender feelings — they are too icutc to be ex- 
pressed ” 

Nelson already knew that his wife was no longer living under what 
he liked to think of as “my own roof” His father had explained as 
long ago as September that “Lady Nelson is apprehensive this 
place might be too cold for the winter and moreover the House 
wants paint etc ” Mrs Matcham had been desired to find a small 
furnished house 111 a good situation m winch her parent and sister- 
in-law might pass anotlier Bath season A most dutifid son had 
hastened to assure the Rector that if Roundwood and the Ipswich 
neighbourhood were not as pleasant as could be wished, he trusted 
that the generosity of his country would soon allow him to choose 
a more comfortable resting-place for his family The note of his 
reply to his lady, dated April 10, could not be called encouragmg 

“You must not think it possible for me to write even to you as much as 
I used to do In truth, I have such quantities of writing public letters, that my 
private correspondence has been, and must continue to be, greatly neglected 
You would, by February, have seen how unpleasant it would have been 
had you followed any advice which carried you from England to a wander- 
mg sailor I could, if you had come, only have struck my flag, and carried 
you back agam, for it would have been impossible to set up an establishment 
at either Naples or Palermo Nothing but the situation of affaus in this 
country has kept me from England, and if I have die pleasure of scemg their 
Sicilian Majesties safe on their throne again, it is probable that I shall yet be 
home in the summer Good Sir William, Lady Hamilton, and myself, are the 
mainsprings of the macliine which manages what is gomg on m this country 
We are all bound to England when we can quit our posts with propriety ” 

The outlook, hke the weather, had begun to improve, suddenly 
and progressively, exactly a month before this letter was written 
The arrival of General Sir Charles Stuart to occupy the garrison of 
Messma with two English regiments from Minorca had been 
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hailed by Nelson as '‘an electric shock, both to good and bad 
subjects of his Sicihan Majesty'' A fortnight later came news of the 
capture of Corfu by the Russian and Turkish squadrons under Vice- 
Adimral Ouschakoff and Abdul Cadir Bey That tlie Emperor 
should move had always been regarded by Nelson as essential to the 
re-cstablishment of the Neapolitan monarchy, and Austria, having 
waited to be attacked, had by mid-Apnl inflicted some startling 
reverses on the enemy Tales from Naples were all of strained 
relations between the authorities of the Parthcnopacan Repubhe and 
their masters, and smee the Roman State and Soudiern Italy were m 
revolt, the French were beginnmg to rcahse that the troops holding 
down their Neapolitan conquest were in a piccarious position The 
most unexpected item of good news (which continued to pour 111 
as inexorably as that of disaster had arrived last autumn) concerned 
a counter-revolution engineered from Palermo Cardinal Fabnzio 
Ruffe, a politician of prmcely though impoverished family, had 
left the Court on a January niglit when morale at tlic CoUi Palace 
had been low He had landed in his native Calabria witli only eight 
companions Withm a few weeks his “Christian Army of the Holy 
Faith” consistmg mainly of peasants and brigands, but numbermg 
17,000, were carrymg the Sicilian royal standard, and considerable 
terror, towards Naples, tlirough a country in wluch he had great 
influence RufFo, described by Nelson as “a swclled-up priest”, had 
never taken orders His Cardinal’s hat had been bestowed upon him 
on his retirement fiom the posts of Papal Treasurer-General and 
Minister of War His followers, termed by lumself “all ferocious 
men”, wcic reinforced by some Turks and Russians who had 
crossed the Adiiatic His most spectacular heutenant was a bandit 
called Michele Pezza, generally known as “Fra Diavolo”, and by 
Nelson as “The Great Devil” Nelson’s mterest, during the spring 
months of good hope m 1799, centred m the progress of the one 
force in which he could repose entire confidence — the squadron 
under Troubndge, sent by him to the Bay of Naples, with orders to 
blockade it and get mto communication with the royalists of that 
capital Since their Sicihan majesties considered the presence of 
Admiral Nelson (even without Ins flagship) as necessary to their 
feelings of security, and the Bashaw of Tripoli was intriguing with 
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Buonaparte, he transferred Ins flag to the Cullodm while the 
guard went to show herself at Tunis, and for two days after Trou- 
bndge’s departure and before the return of the Vanguard, to the 
transport Samuel and Jane 

Troubridge, who sailed on the last day of March, was able by 
April 3 to announce that all the islands in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Naples had re-hoisted the Royal Standard A week later 
Salerno had fallen to Hood and the royal colours were flying at 
Castellammare “Your Lordship”, wrote Troubridge, “never be- 
held such loyalty”, but he was embarrassed that amongst their 
expressions of loyalty the faithful had hastened to deliver on board 
his mcn-of-war all natives of their island who had held prominent 
office under French control, seven or eight of whom, he was told, 
merited death He wrote to ask that their Majesties would send 
Neapolitan troops and an honest Judge to conduct trials Nelson, 
after a hurried visit to the Queen and Acton, replied that a Neapoh- 
tan slnp-of-thc-hne should instantly brmg what was desired “Send 
me word some proper heads are taken off, this alone will comfort 
me ” The AdmiraFs icason for present discomfort was that although 
he preached incessantly to the now rejoicing and relaxed Court that 
speedy rewards and quick punishments were the only foundation of 
good government, “unfortunately, neither the one nor the other 
have been practised here” 

Their Majesties were now agreed upon only one point— that 
they would not return to Naples until it was “entirely cleansed”, 
and that they must be supported by British meii-of-war and 
troops The arrival of Vincenzo Spcciale, forwarded to Troubridge 
with assuianccs from the Queen and Acton that he had a reputation 
for severity, only increased the troubles of a British officer m charge 
of prisoners whose countrymen were howling for their blood, and 
a heated scene took place on board H M S Cidlodtn on May 7 “Mr 
Judge”, pronounced by Troubridge, “the poorest creature I ever 
saw”, and “frightened out of his senses”, had come at intervals 
during the past fortnight to hint that he needed support At least 
seventy families were involved in the cases under his consideration 
also he could not execute disloyal priests without their having been 
degraded by a Bishop He wished a British ship could be spared to 
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take the priests to Palermo Troubridge, by now, had dehvered all 
the provisions in his power to the islanders, put his name down for 
a relief fund for seven ducats (more than he could afford) and 
pledged his name that supphes promised by the Queen were hourly 
expected The conduct of the trials which had dragged on for the 
past fortnight appeared to him curious “Frequently the culprit 
IS not present When “Mi Judge,'' unwillingly impressed by an 
inflexible audience, proceeded to ask for the services of a British 
hangman, the temper of an increasingly grim officer (avowedly 
“completely stupid” after the examination since 4 a m of “vaga- 
bonds, none of whom ever give i direct answer”) broke m a 
thunderstorm “Tins treachery fairly docs me up ” The storm broke, 
not upon the head of “Mr Judge”, but upon that of the equally 
feeble Neapolitan General who refused to land the troops sent from 
Palermo Realising that the odium for anything that aroused criti- 
cism would be thrown upon Nelson's squadron, Troubridge spoke 
his mind “I desired the General and all his cowardly gang to get out 
of a British man-of-war We want people to fight, he docs not 
come under that description I told him plainly that his King will 
never do well until he has hanged half his officers ” 

Among the officers who had turned his coat was now, beyond 
doubt, Caracciolo The Commodore had left Palcimo for his own 
estates on February 4, his reason being that the Parthenopaean 
Republic were preparing to seize the property of all absentee land- 
lords Ferdinand’s farewell to him had been pointed “Beware of 
intermeddling with Frciicli politics Avoid the snares of lUpubheans 
I know I shall recover the Kingdom of Naples ” For as long as 
possible both Nelson and Troubridge had discredited reports that 
an officer who had learnt Ins seamanship under Rodney had 
deserted his royal master There was reason to believe that such of 
the nobility as had been unlucky enough to find themselves m 
Naples under French control had been obhged by the occupying 
enemy to undertake humiliating duties in the militia But by mid- 
May the fact that Caracciolo had taken the offensive against his 
King was mdisputablc On tlie evacuation by the French of every 
part of Naples except the castle on St Elmo, the authorities of the 
Parthenopasan Repubhc had begged him to take charge of their 
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crippled navy, and on May 17, in an attack upon the Island of 
Procida, he had fired upon die vessel which liad once been his own 
flagship 

Nelson was in hopes of embarking their reluctant Majesties for 
Naples within a fortnight, when suddenly all such plans had to be 
laid aside A brig arrived at Palermo with news that a French fleet 
of nineteen siihof-the-hne had escaped from Brest under cover of 
a fog, and had been seen off Oporto steermg for the Mediterranean 
The Spanish fleet, with which it was expected to make a junction, 
was reckoned at twenty-five sail-of-the-hne Having summoned 
Troubiidge and Duckworth, Nelson put to sea on the night of May 
19 The decision had been difficult “If I go, I risk, and more than 
risk, Sicily, and what is now safe on the Continent ” But to stay, 
when there was the prospect of action, would have broken his heart 
A note to Lady Hamilton was achieved before he sailed 

“To tell you how dreny and uncomfortable the Vanguaid appears, is only 
tclhng you what it js to go from the pleasantest society to i sohtiry cell, or 
from the dearest friends to no friends I am now perfectly the great man — not 
a creature neir me From my heart I wish myself the little man again’ You, 
and good Sir William, have spoiled me for any place but with you ” 

3 

On the afternoon of June 25 Cardinal Ruffo came on board 
Admiral Nelson’s flagship in Naples Bay and was saluted with 
thirteen guns Dusk had fallen befoie the prelate took his departure, 
and Nelson opened a fiery letter to Duckworth with the words, 
“As you will believe, the Cardinal and myself have begun our 
career by a complete difference of opinion ” His experiences during 
the past month had been varied, but all ultimately unsatisfying He 
had put to sea foui times June 4, the anniversary of the birth of His 
Britannic Majesty, had fallen between the two first occasions, and 
since the desired financial support from England now seemed likely 
to be forthcoming, and the weathei was magnificent, the day had 
been one of unbroken festivity “A Grand Dinner” at the Palazzo 
Palagoma had been followed by a Court Ball offered by their 
grateful Majesties “Two or three very fme India shawls — the price 
IS no object”, purchased at the request of Nelson bv the British 
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Mimstcr at Constantinople, had arrived in tune for presentation to 
Lady Hamilton, who employed such adjuncts in her “Attitudes’" 
But Nelson’s letter of thanks to Spencer Smith, written the morn- 
ing after thc/e/o, displayed that grand dinners and balls wtie not at 
the moment congenial In short, nervous sentences, he described 
what was keeping him “on the alert” The French fleet, which had 
sailed on April 26 and had been joined by five Spanish warships, had 
passed through the Gut by May 5 Lord St Vincent had left Gib- 
laltar on the 8tli with twenty sail-of-tlic-line, and letters from his 
lordship were dated the 15th, off Mmoica “This is the whole I 
know ” He did not mention that a report that St Vincent liad 
applied to go home on account of bad health had caused consterna- 
tion in his squadron and evoked a passionate appeal 

“For the sike of our Country, do not quit us it this serious moment I 
wish not to detract from the merit of whoever may be }OLir successor, but 
It must tike 1 length of time, which I hope the W ir will not give, to be in 
my mamur a Sr Vincent We look up to you, as we have always found 
you, IS to our Fithct, under whose fostering care we hive been led to 
Fnne If, my dear Lord, I h ive any weight 111 your friendship, let me entre it 
you to rouse the sleeping lion ” 

A fine new second-rate arrived at Palermo on the day ifter this 
letter was despatched, and on June 8 Nelson shifted his flag from 
the Vanguard, and took with him into H M S Foudroyant “Captam 
Hardy, five lieutenants, Mr Comyn, Chaplain, and many mates 
and midshipmen ” “Hardy was bred in the old school I never have 
been better satisfied with the real good discipline of a ship than the 
Vanguard^ s ” An odd trophy of the Nile which also accompanied the 
Adnural lay for several days on the grating of the quarter-deck of 
his new flagship, arousing mucli interest amongst such of his officers 
as were new to his command Tliey heard with sui prise that Lord 
Nelson was accustomed to dine with a coffin behind his Windsor 
chair Captain Ben Hallowcll had recently sent his lordship this 
unusual gift, made by the carpenter of the Sii/ijtiitire from part of the 
mani-mast of V Orient Coming out of his cabin one June morning 
to discover Ins officers staring at this blunt reminder that all flesh is 
grass. Nelson remarked, “You may look at it, gentlemen, as long as 
you please , but depend upon it, none of you shall have it ” 
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His second return to Palermo, on June 15, had been occasioned 
by a despatch from Lord Keith, who had now succeeded Lord St 
Vincent, telling him that the Combined Fleets were believed to be 
bound either for Naples or Sicily He had just quitted Palermo, 
taking with him “my httle squadron”, 1,700 troops and the eldest 
son of the royal house, entrusted to Inm by the Queen in a typical 
letter Considermg “that the best defence for their Sicilian Majesties’ 
dominions is to place myself alongside the French”, he disembarked 
the Prince and troops, and cruised off Maritimo for four days, but 
without seeing anything of the Franco-Spanish armada On the 
2 1 St, having been joined by Ball with tlie Alexander and Goliath 
from Malta, he sailed again for Naples, calling at Palermo for two 
and a half hours en route He did not anchor, but he made an ex- 
pedition to the Colh Palace, and he took with him as passengers 
tlie British Ambassador (much shaken by the tragic mtelhgence that 
H M S Colossus, cariying tlic treasures of his classical collection, 
had been lost off the Scillies) and “my dear Lady Hamilton, my 
faithful interpreter on all occasions”, to whom he had written 
almost daily durmg Ins absence On the passage he learnt diat Ruffo, 
pamc-stneken by the news of the Combined Fleets bemg at sea, and 
sickened by the behaviour of his own army in Naples, had concluded 
a three weeks’ Armistice with the enemy When Nelson arrived m 
Naples Bay, on tlie afternoon of the 24th, he found flags of truce 
flying on the sea-forts of Uovo and Nuovo (held by the Ncapohtan 
Jacobins), from the castle of St Elmo (held by the French) and upon 
the frigate Seahorse, whose commander, Captain Foote, had been 
left, on Troubridgc’s recall, in charge of a small flotilla Foote’s 
orders had been to co-operate with the Cardinal, and witli the 
Russian and Turkish detachments in the blockade, and (as he 
explained, when he came on board die Foiidroyant at 4 p m ) he had 
supposed the Cardinal “the confidential agent of his Sicihan 
Majesty”, and the French fleet more likely to appear than Nelson’s 
But the document, “already signed by the Cardinal and the Chief 
of the Russians”, to which he had put Ins name, with much mis- 
giving, yesterday morning was, so far as the Neapolitan Jacobins 
were concerned, no Armistice, but a definite capitulation Foote 
had thought its terms “very favourable to the Repubheans”, as 
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indeed they were, foi the Cardinal had offered to his countrymen, m 
arms against their sovereign, that on their evacuation of the sta- 
forts they should be permitted to march out with the honours of 
war and all their property Such as wished to retire by land might do 
so, wlnle those who had no desire to remain in their native city 
should be evacuated by sea to Toulon The French commander m 
St Elmo, General Mejean, had ratified the capitulation before 
Nelson’s squadron came m sight, but made no terms for Ins own 
force beyond the diree weeks’ Armistice He still hoped for the 
arrival of the Franco-Spamsh fleet to solve his difliculties Finally, 
the Ncapohtaii nobleman who had taken charge of the negotiations 
widi Mejean — the Cavahere Michcroux, accredited to the Turkish 
and Russian forces — was regarded by the Cardinal as a supernumer- 
ary character, and was upon die worst of terms with him 

Nelson did not waste much time upon an officer left in charge of 
a detached squadron who said that he had been unprovided with 
“mstructions or any document to assist or guide me” He told the 
harassed Foote that he had blundered — “had been imposed upon 
by that wortliless fellow, Cardinal Ruflo, who was endeavouring to 
form a party hostile to die interests of his Sovereign” — gave him 
credit for having acted in an unpleasant and arduous situauon with 
all possible zeal, and dismissed him widi orders to draw up a 
detailed narrative of his dealings with Ruffb 

The FoudroyatU anchored m tlurty-fivc fathoms at 8 p ni , and 
durmg die hours of darkness, wliile the squadron stood on and oft' 
Naples Bay with hght wuids, the Hamiltons gave audience to a 
melodramaac old acquaintance Egidio Pallio, chief of the lazzaront, 
had conic out to offer the services of 90,000 loyal subjects of His 
Majesty, who were, however, without the arms necessary for a 
sangumary attack upon the Jacobins Next morning Pallio was 
promised arms, but adjured, for die present, to restrict his efforts to 
keeping peace m Naples until the arrival of the Kmg Nelson, who 
had annulled what he had believed to be an Armistice, by signal, 
before anchoring, now moored Ins fleet of eighteen sad in a close 
hue of batdc before the city, and summoned the twenty-two gun 
and mortar vessels lymg at the islands, to flank Ins ships-of-the-hne 
“If the French Fleet should favour us with a visit, I can easily take 
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my position in the centre He sent to Ruffo, by Ball and Trou- 
bridge, Ins “opinion of the infamous terms entered into with the 
rebels" and two documents to be forwarded to the castles flying the 
white flag He demanded unconditional surrender from the French 
To “the rebellious subjects of His Sicihan Majesty, 111 the castles of 
Nuovo and Uovo", he simply announced that he would not 
permit them to be embarked or quit those places “They must 
surrender themselves to His Majesty's Royal mercy " His “Obser- 
vations on the Armistice" were endorsed m his own hand “Read, 
and explamcd, and rejected by the Cardmal" Ruffo refused to foi- 
ward either document, and replied to Troubridge's direct question,, 
that if the British Admiral chose to break the Armistice, and reopen 
hostihties, lie must do so without assistance The Cardinal was 
“tired of his situation" Durmg die afternoon he appeared in person 
to repeat his theories that his Jacobin countrymen who had taken 
office under the French had done so faute dc micitx, and that the best 
hope for the peaceful rc-estabhshment of the monarchy was a policy 
of forgiveness for all, except perhaps a very few, who should not be 
judged quickly Nelson's unvarying and furious reply was that both 
the Treaty and Armistice were at an end by the arrival of lus fleet, 
and that neither the Cardinal nor he had the authority to agree to a 
capitulation so entirely contrary to the expressed instrucDons of 
their Sicilian Majesties Sir Wilham Hamilton acted as mterpretcr 
during the early stages of an interview which soon degenerated uito 
an altercation, and when he retired, worn out, Lady Hamilton took 
his place How difficult was their task may be judged from the fact 
that when the Adnural spoke of “the rebels" and the Cardinal of 
“the patriots", they were referrmg to the same body of men 
The ship was loading beef, lemons and fuel, and her launches were 
watering, at the pace of forty butt per launch A great number of 
officers, arrived to pay their respects, also came alongside, but not even 
the Cavah^ic Michtroux gamed admission to “the Great Cabin" 
Presently, smcc they seemed unable to agree upon first principles, 
Nelson broke off tlie discussion, convinced that “an Admiral is no 
match in talking with a Cardinal" He would write His wntten 
opinion could be condensed mto a smgJe sentence “Rear-Admiral 
Nelson, who arrived m the Bay of Naples, on the 24th of June, with 
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the British Fleet, found a Treaty entered into with the Rebels which, 
lie IS of opinion, ought not to be earned into execution, without the 
approbation of Ins Sicihan Majesty, Earl Sr Vincent, Lord Keith 
Ruffo withdrew, saving his dignity by die announccinent that he 
must consult his Russian and Turkish allies, and would let them 
Enow at the castles of St Elmo, Nlio\o and Uovo that he could 
not answer for Lord Nelson’s allowing of the Armistice to continue 
The night of terror prophesied by him follow ed in Naples, although 
not exactly according to his expectations, since most of the disorder 
was caused by natives attempting to fly from the capital, convinced 
^that, between them, the French from St Elmo and the British from 
the sea were about to reduce their homes to a heap of stones Such 
of them as were unlucky enough to be mistaken for, or recognised 
by, the Sanfidisti or lazzarom as Jacobins, were either murdered on 
the spot or earned prisoners to ships in the bay which took them to 
Justice, as practised at Procida 

Next morning, very early, the two documents which Ruffo had 
said that Nelson might send m “if he pleased” were despatched to 
the sea-forts and St Elmo, and Sir William Hamilton sent the 
Cardmal a hasty assurance that Lord Nelson would do nothuig, 
pending instructions from Palermo, to break the Armistice — a 
statement which Nelson (who had not altered his opinion that only 
the King could agree to a cipitulatiou not yet earned into effbet) 
later confirmed 111 his own hand Ruflb, for his part, was now asking 
for the marines, refused by him yesterday, to be landed for the 
defence of the city against Jacobins, and French troops repotted to 
be marching on Caserta In the expectation that hostilities were 
about to recommence, he had ordered his own irregulars and the 
Russians, covering the forts, to retiie, an action which aggravated 
the tumult m the town After receiving Nelson’s note he put them 
back agam He had also privately oflered the Jacobnis of the sea- 
forts the option of seeking sanctuary ni Naples They, however, 
having mostly no desire to fall mto the hands of the Calahrest or 
lazzarom, and reahsmg that they could not sail for Toulon in 
defiance of Nelson’s fleet, proceeded to surrender before the day 
was out They were not accorded the honours of war mentioned 111 
tlie terms of the capitulation, and the vessels to which tliey hurried 
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were not allowed to sail Thirteen hundred seamen and marines at 
once invested the forts, and next morning Troubndge, having been 
joined by five hundred Russians and some soi-disant “loyalists” (half 
of whom Nelson believed to be rebels, and knew to be cowards), 
advinccd to the siege of St Elmo From Gastello dell Uovo mnety- 
fivc persons had chosen to embark in the transports, and tiurty-four 
to ictire, under cover of night, to their homes m the town The 
Cardinal attended a service of thanksgiving in the Church of the 
Carmine, and wrote polite letters of gratitude and congratulation to 
Nelson, and to Sii William and Lady Hamilton, to which the 
Ambassador replied cordiaU) 

On the moimng of the 28th letters from the Colli Palace arrived 
Acton wrote that no conditions except unconditional surrender 
were to be made with the Neapolitan Jacobins The transports were 
forthwith brought m under the guns of the fleet, some of their most 
notorious passengers were brought on board the British mcn-of- 
wai, and Nelson issued a proclamation to those who had leturned 
to their homes, to the elfcct that they must surrender to the King’s 
mercy within twenty-four hours, or be considered as still in active 
Lcbclhon These actions caused an immediate termination of his 
brief harmonious relations with the Cardinal, who stepped back to 
Ins old position of refusing to assist in the siege of St Elmo, and in 
addition published an order that nobody m the city was to be 
arrested except by his command For a few hours, as Nelson wrote 
to Acton, It was “a toss-up” whether or not he arrested RufFo, but 
eventually he decided to send Foote with the Seahorse and a cutter to 
Palermo to beg the King, the Queen (thrice underlined) and Acton 
himself to embark for Naples, wlnle he endeavoured to “keep 
things tolerable”, until their appearance He had come to Naples 
pieparcd if necessary “to take off the Cardmafs head”, and he did 
not now inform that inveterate intriguer cither of his invitation to 
the King or the fact that he had been given authority, if he thought 
fit, to arrest him and forward him to Palermo to explain himself 

4 

The weather on the morning of June 29 was noted in the Journal 
of the Foudroyant as moderate and cloudy Captain Hardy was on 
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deck, watching the arrival of the Portuguese Rainlia and the Balloon 
brig from Messina, when his attention was distracted by a sudden 
clamour amongst the Neapolitans on board Ins ship Several nun- 
utes passed before he understood that the reason for their unwhole- 
some excitement was that '‘the traitor Caracciolo was taken'' The 
appearance of the Commodore, “pale, with a long beaid, half dead, 
and with downcast eyes”, being urged on board the flagship in 
handcuffs, by a party of Ruffo’s irrcgulais (who had brought him 
out from Naples 111 a small boat), shocked Sir William Hamilton 
Hardy immediately ordcicd that die prisoner’s arms should be 
unbound, and that while the officers commanding the Neapolitan 
ships 111 the bay were signalled, the Commodoie should be confined 
from the violence of his countrymen in a cabin guarded b} 1 
lieutenant and two marines He sent refreshments, of which the 
prisoner refused to partake 

Caracciolo had not been amongst the Jacobins to surrender two 
nights previously He had fled from one of the sea-forts as long ago 
as June 17, and made his way 111 a peasant disguise to a country villa 
in the neighbourhood, upon the estate of his uncle, the Duke of 
Calvirrano A warning that he had been betrayed, and that a price 
was set on his head, had caused him to leave the villa for a hut Some 
of Ruffo's men, under a leader called Scipionc La Marra, had drag- 
ged him foitli into Neapolitan sunslune from the depths of a well 
His capture had taken place on tlie 2:)th, and Nelson, who had 
received tlic news within twenty-four liours, had sent a message to 
Ruffo on the 27th that if his Eminence thought proper to deliver 
the Commodore, together with the other rebels, on boa“d his flag- 
ship, he would “dispose of them” Determined to choose a glaring 
ease for an example of the “quick punishment” he had always 
urged upon their Majesties of the Two Sicilies as the only foundation 
of good government, Ins plans weie made before tlic pasoner w\s 
delivered B) 10 a m a court-martial, convened at his older, and 
composed of the five scnioi offiecis of the squadron 111 the Ncapohtan 
service under the presidency of Count Thurn, was in pi ogress in the 
waidioom of the Fotidroyafit The proceedings, which lasted two 
hours, were conducted in Italian, and Nelson was not present 
Caracciolo's actions were a matter of common knowledge to all his 
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judges, and undeniable He had accepted the command of tlic 
republican fleet and acted with considerable vigour I3y his attack 
with gunboats upon the British and Royal Neapolitan ships ap- 
proaching Castcllammare he had, in Nelson’s words, “spin ted up” 
the republicans in the naval arsenal Off Procida, firing impartially 
upon British and Neapolitan ships, he had damaged La Minerva, 
once his flagship The charges made against him were rcbclhon 
against his lawfid sovereign and firing at his colours His request to 
be tried by British officers was refused, and Count Thurn, after 
calling upon the court to identify him, informed Inm of the charges 
and asked if he had any defence to offer Caracciolo, although ob- 
viously suffering from deadly fatigue, roused himself to reply at 
lengtli He pleaded “not guilty”, saying that he had been given the 
choice of being shot or accepting the command of the republican 
fleet Cross-examined by Thurn, he repeated that he had, on every 
occasion when he was called upon to attack His Majesty’s ships, 
elone so under compulsion He admitted to having been with the 
division of gunboats wTich went out to pi event the entry of His 
Majesty’s troops at Castcllammare, but said that he had mistalcen 
Ruffe’s hoidcs for “msurgents” He confessed to having issued 
“written ciders tending to oppose His Majesty’s forces” Asked 
why he had not attempted to fly to Procida, he answered that he 
had feared to be ill-rcccivcd there Shortly after noon the court was 
cleared, and Thurn called upon the five officers to declare their 
verdict Four, including himself, voted for death, two against He 
reported to Nelson, who ordered that the sentence should be earned 
out at five o’clock on the same evening A suggestion by Thurn, 
supported by Sir William Hamilton, that the condemned man 
should be allowed twenty-four hours in which to prepare his soul, 
was disregarded by an officer who had observed the results of Lord 
St Vincent’s methods with mutineers 
Mr George Parsons, Signal Midshipman of the FoudroyarU (who 
forty-five years later pubhshed Nelsonian RcminiscenceSy Leaves from 
Memory s Log), remembered Caracciolo as a “short thick-set man of 
apparent strength, but haggard with misery and want, his clothes 
in wretched condition, but his countenance denoting stern resolu- 
tion to endure that misery hke a man” Caracciolo spoke a sentence 
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to Parsons m good English when summoned to the court, and 
accordmg to die young officer, Ins defence included a dramatic 
period unrecorded by Thurn When accused of treason, he retorted 
that Ins King had deserted him and all loyal subjects Though the 
accused was, in fact, forty-seven yea is of age, Parsons remembered 
him as “a wretched old man and grcy-haircd, who, however, 
walked with a firm step when conducted to die British Admiral\ 
barge for removal to the scene of his execution” 

At 5 p m , accordingly, Commodore Caracciolo was drawn by 
his own men to the forcyard-arm of His Sicilian Majesty’s frigate 
La Mincrvoy which he had once commanded, drums tolled, a gun 
was fired, and English seamen, clustering like bees on the ngging of 
eighteen ships-of-the-hnc, on a heavy evening, watched him 
launched into eternity At sunset, in obedience to Nelson’s orders, 
the body was cut down and thrown into Naples Bay 

Next day Ruftb came on board the Fondroyant to dine, having 
withdrawn his hostility towards the attack on St Elmo “Certainly”, 
wrote Sir William Hamilton, “tins quick justice has had a great 
effect ” The King’s letter to the Cardinal and order to Nelson for the 
Cardinal’s arrest remained throughout the meal locked in the 
Admiral’s wntmg-box, m a sunlit cabin decorated by the gailv 
dyed French and Parthcnopacan flags, collected on the evacuation of 
the forts Nelson’s first comment on hearing of Caracciolo’s defec- 
tion had been, “Tins man was fool enough to quit his master when 
he thought Ins cause was desperate ” Maria Carolina, who had 
always believed Caracciolo’s actions the piemeditatcd icsult of 
professional chagrin, wrote, “All his rage was at not liaving us 
embark with him, to have us at Ins disposal and at the disposal of Ins 
felon and tiaitor friends ” After his death she alluded to “the sad 
but mcLitcd end of the unhappy and crazy Caracciolo” 

Sir William Hamilton was in great uneasiness until July lo, when 
the llo^al Standiid fluttered from the masthead of the Foudtoyaiit, 
signifymg that His Sicilian Majesty had arrived to take up Ins head- 
quarters there, but Ins anxieties were quite unnecessary 

Lord Spencer, on October 7, wrote to Nelson, “In answer to 
your letter of the 23 rd of July I can only repeat what I believe 
I liavc before said on the subject — namely, that the intentions and 
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motives by which all your measures have been governed, have been 
as pure and good, as their success has been complete 

Not until the following May did Nelson hear any criticism from 
England of his proceedings in the Bay of Naples m midsummer 

1799 


5 

On February 3, 1800, a day upon which Nelson was writing a 
letter beginning, '‘My dear Lady Hamilton, Having a Commaiidcr- 
in-Chief I cannot come on shore till I have made my manners to 
him”, trouble for the Admiral was blowing up in the House of 
Commons On the Motion for the Address, thanking His Majesty 
for refusing to negotiate with the French repubheans, Mr Fox had 
risen to suggest 

“I wish the atrocities, of winch we hear so much, and which I abhor as 
much as any man, were indeed unexampled I fear they do not belong 
exclusively to the French When the Right Honourable Gentleman speaks 
of the extnordmary successes of the last campaign he does not mention the 
horrors, by which some of these successes were accompanied Naples, for 
1 list! nee 

Mr Fox believed that a party of Ncapohtan repubheans, sheltering 
m the fortress of Gastello dell Uovo, had made terms with a British 
officer which, although absolutely guaranteed, had resulted in their 
being dchveied, not, as they had expected, with all their piopcrty, 
into safety at Toulon, but to dungeons and strangulation His 
source of information was probably his cousin-by-marnage Charles 
Lock, who had written home privately, from Naples, on the 
previous 13 th of July 

“You will hear with grief of the infraction of the articles convented with 
the Neapolitan Jicobins and of the stab our English honour has received in 
King employed to decoy these people, who relied on our faith, into the 
most deplorable situation But the sentiment of ahhonence expressed by the 
udioJe fleet will I hope exonerate tlic nation from an imputation so disgrace- 
ful, and charge it where it should lie, upon the shoulders of one or two ” 

Nelson, on hearing of Fox’s speech on May 9, 1800, wrote at 
once to Davison, forwarding amongst other papers his “Observa- 
tions on the mfamous Armistice entered into by the Cardinal” 
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He begged lus fiiend to show them to the Right Hon George Rose, 
and if necessary, give tlicm to the Press But he was too late to 
efface the impression, founded upon fact, that Neapolitan royalist 
vengeance had been ferocious, and when Captain Foote arrived 
home on leave in the same year, that worthy but not brillnnt officer 
was dismayed to discover that Nelson's pait m the transactions in the 
Bay of Naples last summer had become the subject of violent con- 
troversy, and, amongst some level-headed persons, sincere regret 
He was dissuaded by Service friends from asking for a public m- 
qiury, but the wound festered, and seven years later, two years 
after Nelson's death, he published a ‘‘Vindication" of his own con- 
duct (which had never been attacked by any authoritative person) 
and a notably confused criticism of that of Nelson which he had 
not, until now, made any attempt to question Meanwhile, he liad 
been provided with additional matciial In 1801, Miss Helen Maria 
Williams, an English authoress m her fortieth year, who during 
residence in France had adopted the principles and ideas of the 
Revolutionaries with a whole heart, published a woik m two 
volumes, called Sketches of the State of Manners and Opinions in the 
French Republic, towaids the end of the Eiijhtecnth Century It included 
a lively but unconscicntious report ol the Neapolitan icvolution 
and counter-revolution She accused Nelson of having tricked and 
trapped the garrisons of Uovo and Nuovo, mcliidmg Caracciolo, 
and she passed very severe comment on the assistance of Lady 
Hamilton at the scene A copy of what Nelson wearily called “that 
Mrs Williams' book", with marginal corrections m his own hand, 
IS to be seen m tlic British Museum 

The next w liter to inflame the brooding Foote was Lady Ham- 
ilton’s profile Harrison, who published for the first time, in 1806, 
Nelson's letter of July 13, 1799, to Lord Spencer, m which the 
Admiral described the capitulation arranged by Ruffo as “In- 
famous" Tliat Foote liad not heard the word used upon the 
occasion is improbable, as it appears in every letter written by 
Nelson at die time, but he resented Harrison’s strictuics on his pait 
in the transaction exceedingly, and took up an unaccustomed pen 
to defend himself and the document to which he had put his name 
m Naples Bay Harrison, delighted at the consequent demand for 
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a fuither large edition of his book, refused to delete the passages 
objectionable to Foote, who thereupon commenced pamphleteer 
He censured Nelson for the execution of Catacciolo, and for having 
acted, with regard to the capitulation, without consulting Lord St 
Vmcent and Lord Keith Following the lead of Miss Williams, he 
accused him of having been influenced by guilty passion for Lady 
Hamilton The fact that Nelson soon detached him on immediate 
service “to some distance from Naples’’ now appeared to him 
suspicious The Rev John Clarke, engaged on an unhappy chapter 
in his biography of the Admiral (due for publication in 1809), 
involved himself in an ultimately acrimonious correspondence with 
the pamphleteer Di Clarke, after conversations with Admiral 
Foley and Sir Thomas Hardy, had been forced to revise his un- 
favourable opinions of Nelson’s behaviour, but believed that Lady 
Hamilton had “indecently and unjustly accelerated” the trial and 
execution of Caracciolo, and that “this wicked siren” had attended 
the carrying out of the sentence Three years later, Robert Southey, 
Poet Lauieate, added to his chapter on the events of midsummer 
1799 the inaccuracies of Miss Williams and Captain Foote, and some 
of his own invention His conclusion was “A deplorable transaction^ 
A stain upon the memory of Nelson, and the honour of England*” 
It was left to Captain Edward Pelham Bren ton, in 1823, to insert 
in his hi aval History a fiction that Lady Hamilton had made an 
expedition with Nelson lu his barge, expressly to gloat over the 
pendent corpse, a spectacle which had haunted her midnight hours 
to the day of her death, evoking “horrid screams” “A lady who 
lived many years with Lady Hamilton and who scarcely ever quitted 
hei room during the last few weeks of her hfc” bravely ventured 
into print to say that Lady Hamilton had not been in the habit of 
having nightinatcs and never mentioned the name of Caracciolo 
Commodore Sir Francis Augustus Collier, whose widowed mother 
had delivered liiin to Nelson’s care at a tender age, loudly denounced 
“an arrant falsehood”, and what Brenton described as “a person 
signing his name Jolm Mitford, R N ” sent a polished letter of 
denial to the Mornmg Post ‘ I called on this man, but could never 
find him”, said Bienton ‘I discovered he lodged over a coal-shcd 
111 some obscure street near Leicester Square, and that he was not an 
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officer m the Navy Had Captain Brenton pcrseveicd, he would 
have discovered further that Mr Mitford, who since his discharge 
fiom the Royal Service as insane, m 1814, had been in and out of the 
mad-house, and whose sole possessions now were a candle, a pen, 
a strip of bedding, a bottle of ink and a bottle of gin, had indeed 
been a midshipman in a ship-of-thc-Imc at Santa Cruz, and an eye- 
witness of the death of Caracciolo 

But Lord Holland, in his Memoirs of the Wln^ Party j had spoken 
of Lady Hamilton’s **baneful ascendancy” over Nelson’s mind 
as the chief cause of indefensible conduct at Naples, and Lord 
Brougham and Mr Alison, the historian, had credited Miss 
Wilhams and the Laureate In 1830, Major Pryse Lockhart Gordon, 
who had been present in the bay, in Hood’s ship, published memoirs 
of remarkable maccuracy Until Commander jeaffreson Miles took 
up the defence in 1843, lackmg essential documents and uith un- 
skilled impetuosity, no author attempted the task of catching up a 
contemporary rumour that Nelson, languislimg under the spell of 
Lady Hamilton, confidante of a bloodtliirsty and dissolute queen, 
had acted towards a guiltless Neapolitan with ill-faith, precipitance 
and ciuclty 


6 

Cardinal RufFo’s pronouncement that the English were hateful, 
even to the well-disposed amongst the Neapolitans, “because they 
burned our Fleet”, had not been forgotten by the royal exiles 
Ferdinand IV returned to Naples, with a convoy of troopships and 
escorted by H M S Seahorse^ but 111 a Neapolitan fiigate He had 
been loath to leave Palermo, where he ^^as comfortably settled in a 
new country house, from which good sport was available As his 
wife told her daughter, tlie Empress, ''Naples tst poar Im comme Its 
Hottentots” Througliout the four weeks of blazing midsummer 
Mediterranean weather spent by him in Naples Bay, while Nelson 
completed the reconqiicst of his kingdom, he never once went on 
shore He conducted all his business of state on board the English 
Admiral’s flagship, and held levees on her quarter-deck Some 
months later, wislnng to describe a scene of irritating confusion, 
Troubridgc said that it reminded him of the “buzz” above the gang- 
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ladder of the Fondroyciiit when at Naples A number of the 
nobility and officials who hastened to welcome their increasingly 
hilarious King brought their ladies, and m the Great Cabin which 
had witnessed a heated interview between Ruffo and Nelson, Lady 
Hamilton, acting for the absent Queen, received messages protesting 
devotion from many congratulatory persons, some of whom she 
remembered as having been openly pro-French before the flight of 
the royal family She also received a flood of heartrendmg letters 
begging for her intercession on behalf of political prisoners lan- 
guishing either in the polaccas or the gaols of the town (“compared 
to which”, said Troubndge, “death is a tiiflc”) It was difficult, even 
for British officers present, to realise that the chief source of influ- 
ence available to the Ambassadress was the Queen, whose advice 
wis anathema to the King Domenico CiiiIIo, a scholarly and 
benevolent man, Court Physician, and formerly medical attendant 
at the Palazzo Scssa, was a personal friend, and it appears that in his 
case, at least. Lady Himilton did break through her rule never to 
ask favours fiom Admiral Nelson, who described the correspon- 
dence received by her as “excuses from rebels, Jacobins and fools”, 
anel was determined not to interfeie after the arrival of a King upon 
whom he had always urged speedy punishment of the guilty and 
reward of the loyal as the only foundation of good government 
The result of effoits on behalf of the humanitarian Cinllo, who 
fiankly confessed m his lettei to very mild co-opcration with the 
enemy, under compulsion, was mortifying The Doctor, according 
to Nelson, “might have been saved, but that he chose to play the 
fool, and lie, denying that he ever made any speeches against the 
g(^vernnient, and that he only took care of the poor m the hospitals” 
Cuillo was hanged on October 29, a date winch suppoits the story 
of Clarke and M' Arthur tliat Main Carolina went on her knees to 
beg this life from her husband, who had by tlicn rejoined hci at 
Palermo The Queen’s letters to Lady Hamilton dining the weeks 
while her unpopular Majesty was what she called “banished” fiom 
her husband’s triumphal reappearance all repeated her resolution 
not to appear to question Neapolitan sentences on her fonnet ill- 
companions An English gentleman, writing from Posilipo to Lady 
Hamilton, apologised for troubling “again” “your Ladyship, who 
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IS the general patroness of the distressed in these perilous tunes”, 
yet, before the year was out, Neapolitan Jacobin refugees, and even 
royalist representatives in Pisa, Vienna, Pans and London, were 
spreading the talc that the sanguinary vengeance still in progress in 
their capital was inspired by the Queen and her English fuciids The 
task of thiowing the odium on the British was, as Troubrxdgc had 
foreseen, thoroughly accomphshed, and a century later English 
visitois, touring Neapolitan public and private collections, viewed 
with dismay the poi traits of noblemen of liberal sentiments and 
bab)^-faccd ladies of birtli, all attended by gruesome anecdotes of 
execution wlnlc eighteen British sail-of-the-hnc, under Nelson’s 
command, lay at anchor in Naples Bay That the Bourbon dynasty 
overthrown m the nineteenth century was entirely coirnpt and 
decadent was by this date obvious but that Nelson, when called 
upon to support it, believed huusclt to be saving Naples from a 
Terroi analogous to that winch 111 Pans had outraged humanity, 
was by no means understood 

Public executions in the Piazza del Mercite were a permanent 
fcatuic of entertainment in Naples from July 1799 until the folks w- 
mg May Nightly during the King’s stay, boats plied to anel fro 
amongst the polaccas, collecting victims icquircd for intcriogation 
by the Junta sitting in the Castel di Cainnm As at Proeida, some of 
the accused were condemned without being present at their tnals, 
others, having given evidence against fellow delinquents, were, as 
surprisingly to British spectatois, lelcascd By mid-August, when 
the polaccas sailed for Toulon, only one-third of their original 
passengers suivivcd The execution, on the 20th, of a particularly 
brilliant group, not^^d by Troubndge as “princes, dukes, commoners 
and ladies”, ltd that otiicer to hope that the judges would ^'soon 
finish, on a great scale, and then pass an act of oblivion”, but the 
gallows w^ie not taken down foi another nine months Ferdinand 
IV had been badly frightened For tlirec days after Ins arrival the 
beambardmeiit of St Elmo formcei a noisy background to the 
scenes of festivity on board the roudroyanf, and in the following week 
he had a b'^d moment A fisherman at dawn had brought a story 
that Caracciolo, “who had risen from the bottom of the sea”, was 
coming as fast as he could to Naples The wind being favourable, 
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Nelson obliged the curious King by standing out to sea A body, 
moving upright 111 the water, was presently noticed to be directing 
its course towards the flagship Sir William Hamilton saved the 
situation by saying m courtier-like vein to a mentally unstable 
loyalty that Caracciolo had been unable to rest until he had im* 
plored his monarch’s pardon, and the horrible coipsc was towed by 
Nelson’s oidcrs to Santa Lucia, where it received Christian burial 
111 the fishermen’s church of Santa Maria La Catena 

The anniversary ot the Nile brought the news that Capua and 
Gacta, tbc list Jacobin stiongholds 111 the kingdom, had fallen to 
Tioubridgc’s seamen anel marines, and the rejoicings 111 the Bay of 
Niples were sufficiently superb to evoke a description from Nelson 
to his lady 

“Tile King dined with me, nnd, when His Majesty drink my health, a 
Royal salute o£ 21 guns was fired from all his Sicihm Majesty’s Ships of 
War, and from all the Castles In the evening there was a general illumina- 
tion Amongst other representations, i large Vessel wis fitted out like a. 
Romm gilkv , on its oars were fixed lamps, and m the centre was erected a 
rostnl column with my name, at the stern were elevated two angels sup- 
porting my picture In short, mv dear Fanny, the beauty ot the whole is 
heyond my powers of description More than 2,000 v iriegatcd lamps were 
suspended lound the Vtsse^ An orchestra was fitted up, and filled with the 
Very best meisicims and singers The piece of music was m \ great mcaseire 
to eelebrate m\ prase, describing their previous distress But Nelson 
CiVi’Lj the wvtficihk Nihon f and tJuy mac pn^aved avd a<^ain wade happy 
This must not iiLake you think me vam, no, tar, very far from it I relate it 
more from gratitude than vanity I return to Palermo with the King May 
God bless you all Pray s ly , wh it is true, that I re illv steal time to write this 
letter, and my hand is re ady to drop ” 

On the day that St Elmo haei hoisted Iloyal Neapolitan colours he 
had icceivcd a second despatch from Lord Keith, who had been out 
of touch with the French fleet for three weeks The Commandcr- 
iii-Chief, who believed Minorca to be threatened, ordered Nelson 
to send him, at once, as many ships as could be spared from Naples 
Nelson, believing Minorca to be in no danger, had decided that 
“at this moment I will not part with a single ship” “It is better to 
save the Kingdom of Naples, and risk Minorca, than to risk the 
Kingdom of Naples to save Minorca ” “I am fully aware”, he wrote 
to Lord Spencer, “of the act I have committed, but, sensible of my 
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loyal intentions, I am prepared for any fate which may await my 
disobedience Do not think, my dear Lord, that my opinion is 
formed from the arrangements of any one M>, be it good, or be it 
bad, it is all my own When Keith wrote again, pciemptonly 
demanding “the whole or the greater part of the force under your 
Lordship’s orders”, Nelson sent Duckwoith with three sail-of-tlic- 
hne and a corvette None of lus letters of explanation reached lus 
Commandcr-m-Chicf until Keith had left the Mediterranean and 
the French fleet was agam back in Brest, a fact which probably 
prevented strong action being taken by the Admiralty In due time 
he received a measured rebuke from Whitehall, but also temporary 
succession to the command left vacant by Keith That he had been 
right as to enemy intentions, and Keith wrong, was a fact, but that 
he had disobeyed orders was not forgotten, and bore fiuit It was 
true that m attaching himself so unreservedly to the Royal Neapoli- 
tan interest he was acting under previous instructions, but more than 
a suspicion was by now current that he was held m such close and 
prolonged attendance on the Couit by private considerations 

7 

Nelson sailed foi Palermo on August 5, leaving Troubndge m 
command in Naples Bay with orders to hoist a broad pendant, so 
that his authority over the expected Turkish and Russian squadrons 
could not be questioned His opmion of the allies was not Ingli 
“The Russian Admiral has a polished outside but the bear is close to 
the skin He is jealous of our influence As for the Turks, we 

can do anything with them They arc good people, but perfectly 
useless ” 

Fcrdmaiid IV did not seiuple to make the return voyage in the 
Foudroyant, and on their arrival, in the heat of noon, his Queen and 
childicn came on board to dine, after which, to the sound of a 
salute of twenty-one guns, answered by every fort of the capital, 
the royal fannly went on shore Two days later, Lady Hamilton, 
at the Queen’s request, broke to Nelson the news tliat the King 
intended to bestow upon him the Sicilian duehy of Bronte, accom- 
panied by feudal domains reported to produce an aimual income of 
about ;£3 ,ooo From the Palazzo Palagoma, m weather of a moist 
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warmth denounced by him as intoleiable, Nelson wrote to offer 
his father an immediate gift of /^soo a year It was all he dared 
promise until he had seen a year’s returns from the duchy, for he 
had refused payment for their Majesties’ expenses while on board 
his flagships, and did not yet know wliethcr the Admiralty would 
refund him The grateful Kmg, whose gifts included a diamond- 
hiltcd sword, had written to England for permission for him to bear 
the Sicilian title, and empowered him to settle the succession to it as 
he chose It should pass, in Nelson’s opinion, to his father, brothers 
uid their clnldren, and after them, sisters and their children (Five 
lives at the moment stood between the dignity and the eventual 
heiress, the twelve-year-old Charlotte, daughter of Ins brother 
William ) Actually, the duchy, represented as belonging to the 
Clown, was Church property, sequestered a century past, and m a 
state of decay It did not include the small mediaeval mountain town 
from which it took its name Its predominant architectural feature, 
the fortress of Maniace, was a picturesque rum A farmhouse called 
“La FragiK” was the oiil") habitable dwelling of any size on the 
estate, and since they lacked roads to send their produce to market, 
the tenants made no active efforts to improve their condition 

Nelson, who was determined that the Brontese should know a 
model landlord and English methods, appointed Graefter, the 
landscape gardener, protect of Sir William Hamilton, as his agent 
His first letters after his adoption of the title were signed “Bronte 
Nelson”, later he chose the form “Bronte, Nelson of the Nile” 
and finally, “Nelson and Bronte” According to Sicilian legend, the 
original Bronte, one of the Cyclops, had forged tlic trident of 
Neptune and thunderbolts of Jove, so the name was judged particu- 
Itrly suitable to the Admiral ot the Foudtoyant^ who had reseated the 
Bourbon monarch on his throne and m the fullness of time Lady 
Hamilton and Nelson’s sisters pioudly alluded to a person mild m 
the family circle as “Great Jove” and “My Lord Thuiider” 

Sir William Hamilton, now professionally complacent, accus- 
tomed to the Neapolitan midsummer habit of turning night into 
day, and mucli restored by his cruise, was the most cheerful in- 
habitant of his house during the month of unbridled festivity which 
succeeded the Kmg’s return The bereaved Miss Kniglit, who had 
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been entrusted to Inin with her mother’s dying breath, was now a 
permanent guest at his table His wife and even his mothcr-mJaw 
were prostrated by the heat The Admiral was suffering from eye- 
strain On the x6th of August, writing to Duckworth to inform Inm 
that he was sending Haidy in the Foiidroymn to Malta, Nelson men- 
tioned apprehensively, “We arc dying of heat, and the feast of St 
Rosalia begins this day How shall we get through it^ Oui dear 
Lady has been very unwell, and if this ft k to-mght does not kill her, 
I daresay she will write vou ” Maria Carolina, while dcseited, had 
been busy The Jesfa of the patron sunt of Palcimo, tor which she 
had urged the return of the victors of Naples, was gcucially dis- 
posed of in five days, but the Queen’s characteristic efforts did not 
culminate until September 3, wiicn all officers cf His Batannic 
Majesty’s fleet weic invited to a midnight fetc-champt tu in honour of 
her -British friends The occasion left an indelible impicssion on the 
memory of Midshipman Paisons, whose account easts a sudden 
beam of light mto the cockpit of an eighteenth-century ship-of-the- 
Unc while young gentlemen arc getting into ballroom order The 
midshipmen of tlic Fondroyant dressed to shouts of “Two dirty 
shirts nearly new for one clean one”, and “Wlio will lend i pair of 
uniform biccchcs f ’ A clumsy, apple-checked English bo'y who had 
tinned a shipmate’s “luimher one” coat at Ins last turn-out promised 
a new one made b> Stultz “when we both reach old England”, if 
his friend, who was on duty to-night, Vvould but pait with a pan of 
breeches not yet worn out by pipe-clay As they were unaccustomed 
to hiring transpoit, then joint resources when they assembled on the 
Prado amounted to fivcpcnce lliey comniandecicd a nobleman’s 
carnage for their four-nnlcjounicy uphill, and fifteen of them packed 
into or upon the box of the roomy vehicle The “fairy scene” at 
winch they alighted surpassed Vauxhall on a gala night, and after 
witnessing a display of fircw^orks, icpresentmg the blowing-up of 
VOriait, they flocked with a crowed, which included grave Tuikish 
officers and the fairest of Italv’^ nut-brown daughtcis, towards a 
Temple of Fame This edifice was surmounted by a goddess blow- 
ing a trumpet, and occupied by waxworks of Admiral Nelson, the 
British Ambassador and “ Lady Hamilton, Britannia’s pride” 
After tlic playing of a patriotic air, the nine-year-old Prince Leo- 
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pokl, wlio was represented by his fond mother as the originator 
of the fete, placed a laurel wreath on the head of the very hfe-like 
effigy of the Victor of the Nile, and running to thank “the guardian 
angel of his papa for recovering his realm”, was received into the 
kneeling Nelson’s one arm Tears coursed down the weather-beaten 
checks of the Admiral as the trumpets blew to a point of war, and 
bands struck up “Sec the conqueiing hero” Midshipman Parsons, 
scaiching for a handkerclnef, remembcied too late that he had been 
obliged to place the leg of an old white silk stocking in the pocket 
designed to display the missing article The entertainment ended 
sadly as far as he was concerned, for towards its close some of Ins 
ebullient contemporaries charged the King’s Foot-Guards with dress 
dirks, whereupon one insulted guardsman fired “and shot a fine 
boy through the thigh, who did well For this notable and ill-timcd 
feat Lord Nelson stopped our leave for six months ” 

A clash of temperaments more serious in its result summoned the 
ailing Commandcr-in-Cincf from the Palazzo Palagonia 011 the 
following Sunday night A quarrel had bioken out in the over-hot 
and over-full town between some Palcrmitins and Turks A con- 
siderable number of Cadir Bey’s seamen had been killed, and their 
fellows, forbidden to take woithy vengeance, had proceeded to 
mutiny Nelson Wv^nt on board the Turkish Admiral’s flagship, 
“and subdued the disturbance” 

Plans for the forthcoming winter already occupied his busy 
mind, although Lady Elgin, bride of the peer appointed to succeed 
Spencer Smith, was “literally gasping” on board H M S Pheeton, 
at anchor before Palermo, and only kept from swooning by bathing 
her brow with vinegar wlnlc “the thermometer in the shade” stood 
at ninety In what was called the cool of the evening, a little hot air 
pufted seawards from cobbled streets crowded with seamen of 
many nationahties, but at 8 pm eighty- two degrees were still 
registered The Portuguese squadron had been recalled to Lisbon 
Adimral OuschakolFhad explained that no Russian ship could be 
expected to keep the sea during the cold and blowing months For 
that matter, as far as Nelson could observe, they had shown no 
desire to do so in the summer He began to consider which of his 
own ships must go home for a thorough refit, and which could be 
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dealt with at Gibraltar or Minorca, for if be was to be continued w 
his present command, he was determined not to keep a single useless 
ship di vouring stores in the Mediterranean next season He was dis- 
concerted by the undeniable fact that the King preferred to stay, 
and spend, in Palermo, a state of affairs winch roused justifiable dis- 
content amongst Neapolitans “Indeed, sick and tired of tins want of 
energy”, he mentioned emphatically that if he found it impossible 
to be of use to His Majesty he must retire from his present “inactive 
service” In the end of September, Troubndge, still unaided by 
English troops, but supported by a Russian division forwarded by 
Marshal Suvirov, reported the capitulation of Rome and Civita 
Vccchia Nelson, amused by the fulfilment of a prophecy, made to 
Inm in Naples by an Irish priest, “that I should take Rome with mv 
sliips”, pointed out that the last objection to the return of the royal 
family to their Neapolitan capital had been removed Still the King 
would not move “I am almost mad with the manner of going on 
heie ” 

“The unpleasant paragraphs in the newspapers” regarding their 
Commander-m-Chicf, deplored by Commodore Troubndge in 
letters to Governor Ball, were not in very wide circulation m 
England as yet, but Gibraltar was so full of go’^sip on the subject 
that the Elgms had arrived dctci mined to accept as httle hospitality 
as possible at the Palazzo Palagonia “They say”, wrote young Lady 
Elgin to her mother m Scotland, “that tliere never was a min turned 
so vain glorious (that’s the phrase) m the world as Lord N He is now 
completely managed by Lady Hinulton ” Her husband found that 
“they” had not spoken strict truth as far as Lord Nelson was con- 
cerned On business, particularly in private, the young diplomat was 
penetrated by the “mfiiiite fire”, decision and refusal to be daunted 
by difficulties displayed by a prematurely aged man, who appeared 
to have a film growing over both eyes But in private too, the 
Admiral told liim solemnly that he had now hved a year m the same 
house as Lady Hamilton, and that her beauty was notlung m com- 
parison to the goodness of her heart Sir William, in Loid Elgm’s 
opinion, ought to go home, and he wrote to England to say so 
Lady Elgin found that Lady Hamilton was pleasant, sang remark- 
ably well, and at dinner, quite m an undress, looked very hand- 
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some “My Father would say, ‘There is a fine Woman for you» 
good flesh and blood ’ She is indeed a Whapper*” The famous 
Emma, however, appeared to her fellow Ambassadress lackuig in 
reserve, and Lady Elgm felt really humihated as she watched 
Nelson’s obvious devoaon “Lord Nelson, whenever she moved, 
was always by her side ” “He seems qmte dymg, and yet as if he 
had no other diought than her ” When the Fotidroyant sailed for 
Minorca, and probably Gibraltar, Lord Elgin had so much fallen a 
victim to the Admiral’s personahty as to give the toast “Lord 
Nelson” at Sir William Hamilton’s table, whereupon, to Lady 
Elgm’s amusement, “my-Lady actually 
Nelson had warned Ball and Sidney Smith that he was going to 
Minorca to get together ten sail-of-the-lme m order to meet a 
squadron of fourteen enemy warships, mcludmg one three-decker, 
reported olF Fmistcrre He was satisfied that tliey were not bound 
for die Mediterranean, and that the Bnash outward-bound convov 
was their prey Tins consisted of seven hundred sail, escorted by a 
few frigates, Enghsh authorities havmg been assured — quite cor- 
reedy — that the French were blockaded in Brest On the evemng 
of October 12, having called at Port Mahon, the squadron of the 
temporary Comrnander-m-Chief on the Mediterranean station, 
under sail for Gibraltar, fell in with die Bulldog sloop of war, and Sir 
Edward Berry, recovered of his wounds of die Nile, and fresh 
from England, brought news from Admiral Duckwordi that die 
supposed French were Spamards who had already put mto Ferrol 
The squadron returned to Port Malion, but in a four-hour mterview 
with Sir James Erskme, Nelson did not succeed as he had done with 
Lord Elgm The military commander could not at present considei 
sparing 2,000 men to assist m the reduction of Malta, where die 
conciliatory Ball, appomted Governor, was on the best of terms 
with die afHicted natives, but still without die troops necessary to 
drive “the accursed French” out of Valetta Amongst other 
business despatched by Nelson at Port Mahon, on the same day as a 
court-martial, was a hterary effort, “winch I am sensible wants the 
pruimig kmfc”. Mr John M’Ardiur, who had been Secretary to 
Lord Hood, and Purser of the Victory, had explamed that the first 
volume of his Naval Chronicle, for winch a “Sketch of my Life” by 
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Lord Nelson was essential, was already in print Nelson's “Sketch 
of iny Life”, which he realised would be read in English homes, 
closed on a trumpet note “Perseverance in any profession will most 
probably meet its reward Without having any inheritance, or 
having been fortunate in prize-money, I haVe received all the 
Honours of my Profession, been created a Peer of Great Britain, 
and I may say to the reader, ‘Go thou and do likewi:>e ’ ” The moment 
\vas a sad one for Inm to address himself to the rising generation 
His sister Susanna, whose family opened with daughters, had at last 
been able to fulfil her dream of sending a son mto the navy The 
Admiral had just heard that George Bolton, aged twelve, had died 
on his passage from Gibraltar to Minorca 

When the Foudroyant rctuincd to Palermo on October 22, Berry 
was again her Captain, “my friend Hardy” having gone into the 
Princess Charlotte, “to make a Man-of-War of her” 

8 

The English Piess, as the last months of the old century wore out, 
was principally concerned with the ignominious end of Tippoo 
Sahib at Sciingapatam, something in the nature o( a coup d\Uat m 
Pans, and what Nelson knew as “the Secret Expedition” The 
Fourth Lieutenant of the Goliath had safely performed his long 
journey to the Governor of Bombay, and Lord Mormngton and 
Ins military brother, Colonel Wellesley, had acted promptly m 
India on hearing of the victory of Aboukir Bay On the day after 
Nelson, delighted by Sidney Smith’s successes, had written to 
Troubiidgc, ''Adieu, Mr Buonaparte C that character had deserted 
his army 111 Egypt Buonaparte liad landed six weeks later at one of 
those small French Mediterranean poits so well known to officers 
of Hood’s and Jervis’s fleets, and had been received with enthusiasm 
by a handful of surprised and obscure inhabitants In his own phrase, 
“the pear was ripe”, but “the Secret Expedition”, winch had just 
been launched, appeared to all English readers of newspapers much 
more important After a year of preparation, since invasion of their 
own shores had been frustrated by the Battle of the Nile, English 
troops had invaded the Contment Holland had been their choice 
for a landing-place, and, so far as Nelson knew, affairs were pro- 
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ceedmg according to plan, but the Mediterranean fleet, while 
affairs m Mediterranean waters were “pretty nearly at a standstill”, 
seemed to him quite forgotten, and in his darker moments he sus- 
pected that this neglect was intentional He had attempted to justify 
his failure to obey Lord Keith 

Much IS I approve of strict obedience to orders — even to a Coiirt- 
Martnl to inquire whether the object justified the measure — yet to say that 
an Officer is never, for any object, to alter his orders, is what I cannot 
comprehend The circumstances of this War so often vary, that an Officer 
has, almost every moment, to consider — What would my superiors direct 
did they know what is passing under my nose? The great object of this War 
is — 'Oown, down with the French * To accomplish this, every nerve and 
by both services, ought to be strained ** 

Two days before Christmas, writing to his Flag-Captain, he 
mentioned that he had heard nothing from home since October 22, 
“and then only a miserable letter from the Admiralty”, mdeed “a 
severe set-down” His offence now, of which he felt himself quite 
guiltless, was, ironically enougli, failure to keep their Lordships 
informed He had replied that, as an acting Commandcr-m-Chicf, 
without the usual appointments or salaiy, he had been “thrown into 
a more extensive correspondence than ever, pci haps, fell to the lot 
of any Admiral, and into a pohtical situation, I own, out of my 
sphere” His situation foi some months now had been, as he mourned 
to Lord Spencer, “most uncomfortable Plain comnionscnsc points 
out that the King should return to Naples, but nothing can move 
him Unfortunately, the King and Her Majesty do not, at 
this moment, draw exactly the same way Do not, my dear Lord, 
let the Admiralty write harshly to me — my generous soul cannot 
beai it, being conscious it is entirely unmerited ” He was “almost 
m desperation about Malta”, and in anxiety lest the long-suffermg 
Maltese, when they learnt that England was deferring to the Czar's 
desire to restore the Order of St John with his Imperial Majesty as 
Grand Master, should give up the long struggle He was working 
night and day to get them troops from Messina and corn from Gir- 
genti He was ready to sell the Czar’s diamonds, and had pledged 
Bronte “Nothing m this Country is well done ” Acton contmued 
to promise, but not to act The Bashaw of Tripoli, who was now far 
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from averse from concluding a peace with His Sicilian Majesty 
(whicli should ease the passage of supplies for Malta), wished first 
to know what sum he would be paid for it, as if he made peace witli 
King Ferdinand he must find some other monarch to fight, or lay 
up his cruisers “Very good reasons for being at war”, wrote Nelson 
on the back of the Enghsh Consul’s explanatory letter “Well said, 
Bashaw Lord Elgin was calling for a strong squadron m the 
Levant, and the Austrians for one to blockade Genoa The murder 
of an English seaman m Palermo by two Genoese who could be 
identified had been reported For the last twelve months British 
slnps had been losing valuable men in tavern and quay-side affrays 
w ith Genoese A firm letter to the Marquis Spinola was sent on its 
wa'y 

Mr Charles Lock, “mortified beyond what I ever was in my 
life”, had been persuaded by Sir William Hanulton to send Lord 
Nelson a letter of abject apology for spreading “malicious and 
scandalous” rumours that the VictuaJJing Board were grateful to 
him for exposing Captains’ and Pursers’ frauds, and savmg the 
Go\crnment forty per cent on the provision of stores for Lord 
Nelson’s fleet 

“I ckclare that circumstances compelled me agauist my will and against 
my sense to appear in the light of a Public accuser As it was far from my 
intention to assail your Lordship’s integntv by any expression which may 
have fallen from me, and as every purpose of justification is already 
aiLswercd which a further mquiry could produce, I trust your Lordship wiU 
deem it unnecessary to press the matter further ” 

But Mr Lock still felt sore, for he had been thanked by the 
Victualhng Board for his zeal — though unofficially His mterest at 
home was good, and his father had written to him that Mr Marsh, 
a Commissioner of the Board, felt very much obliged to loim for 
“interference”, and Miss Lock reported that Sir William Belling- 
ham, Chairman, at a family dinner-party, had repeated the senti- 
ment Suggestions by Mrs Lock, however, that “Lord Craven and 
Lord Batliurst should be informed of it all”, had been disregarded 
by her prudent father and fathcr-m-law , and unfortunately, m one 
of many heated letters to the Admiral, Mr Lock had accused Lord 
Nelson of forwarding false statements of his conduct to the Board 
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(‘*1 wish I had said ‘erroneous^ instead of ‘false', as the expression is 
offensive *’) The Board, disingenuously, replied to a complaint 
from the Admiral that they had never had correspondence with 
Mr Lock, but the Admiral’s letters also had been heated, and one 
had contamed a sentence bound to arouse criticism at home — 
“Nelson is so far from doing a scandalous or mean action as the 
Heavens are above the Earth ” 

Palermo, tins Christmas-tide of hard gales, was very gay, gayer 
than ever, and Troubridge, whose letters of warmng were beconniig 
a famihar feature of Nelson’s correspondence, had produced a 
maddemng theory that the Queen, an mveterate employer of secret 
agents, was privately actmg against the British she favoured so 
openly The Commodore believed that lus letters to his Com- 
inandcr-m-Clnef were seen by Her Majesty before they reached 
their destmation Last September he had believed “some person 
about Sir Wilham Hamilton’s house sends accounts here, as I have 
frequently heard dungs winch I laiew your Lordship meant to keep 
secret” Now a story that Nelson was gamblmg was driving him 
frantic The facts were that Nelson, who began his day at 5 30 a m 
and had told the Secretary to the Adnnralty, “till after 8 o’clock at 
night, I never relax from busmess”, had fallen into the habit, during 
the wmter months, of attending the Hamiltons to the concert, ball 
and card rooms on La Nova S upper-parties at the Palazzo Pala- 
gonia were also enhvened by high play at Faro Nelson ncvei 
played, but Lady Hamilton had begun to do so, and the mere 
appearance of the British Commander-m-Clnef dropping asleep at 
the table, by the side of a gamblmg lady, had been delightful to the 
Jacobm Press and Neapohtans who loathed the Queen and her 
English friends A story that Sir William had challenged the 
Adnnral had not survived, as they were always seen together on the 
best of terms, but one that the Admiral and Ambassadress, m 
disguise, haunted quay-side taverns incognito was popular “You may 
not know”, wrote Troubridge heavily to Lady Hamilton, “that 
you have many enemies I tliereforc risk your displeasure by telling 
you ” To Ins relief, she took his admonition m good part, saw his 
pomt and gave up playmg The misclnef, however, was done, and 
Sir William Hamilton’s successor was told, and reported to London, 
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that Lord Nelson had ruined liis health and fortune playmg Faro, 
and other games, at Palermo, m the company of Lady Hamilton 
The new century opened witli a week of pacific skies and sun- 
shine, at the end of winch Nelson karnt that Ins acting command 
had come to an end Lord Keith, from Vigo, announced that the 
Adnnralty had directed him to proceed into the Mediterranean 
He was gomg to look into Genoa, and ordered Nelson to join him 
Keith received, without any assumed pleasure, a chagrined and 
personally unsympathetic officer whom he intended to treat with 
great tact He fixed a critical eye upon the Foudroycint and brilliant 
young Sir Edward Berry, one of Nelson’s “swans” Lord Keith 
had brought lus lady with him, and this personage, though like Lady 
Elgin a Scottish heiress, and of far more foimal manners, availed 
herself of an invitation to the Palazzo Palagoma while tlie Queen 
Charlotte was m port The moment was not a happy one During 
his absence a thunderbolt had fallen upon the house in which Nelson 
abode with the Hamiltons Sir William had been abruptly informed 
tliat the Honourable Arthur Paget^ in a fast frigate, was on his way 
to relieve him of Ins duties It was true that in 1798 Sir Wilhain had 
mentioned to Lord Grenville that he would like to come to England 
to look after his Pembrokeslure estates, and that if leave could not 
be granted the Foreign Mimster nnght dispose of his post, but he 
Jiad heard nothing further on the subject, either publicly or privately 
Now, their Sicihan Majesties’ repicsentative at St James’s had 
blandly written to Sir John Acton that Sir Wilham’s retirement was 
at lus own wish A philosopher, Sir WiUiam valiantly supposed that 
he was the victim of “a cabinet job” (some provision for a young 
son of Lord Uxbridge bemg necessary at the moment), but his lady 
was horrified at the prospect of retirement, and the Queen, accord- 
ing to her own account, was “half dead with grief” All lallicd Sir 
WilLam announced that after thirty-six years’ scivicc he had been 
“either kicked up or down out of my post” Time would show 
which “I have now not a doubt but we shall have tlie extieme 
satisfiction of returnmg home with our dearest friend, Lord 
Nelson ” But when Nelson sailed for Malta, with Lord Keith, on 
February 12, after what that dour character described as “the long 
eight days I was at Palermo”, all felt that the end of a chapter was 
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drawmg near The capture of Valetta and the two enemy warships 
which had escaped from the Nile was all that remained to brmg 
Nelson’s professional career in the Mediterranean to a triumphant 
finish 

Amongst the unpleasant news received by Nelson, after a long, 
ominous silence, was that Marshal Suvarov had retired to Prague, 
Lcady to act either with or against the Austrians, as events proved, 
for a French envoy was treating for peace at Vienna That the com- 
bined English and Russian invasion of Holland had not been a 
success was becoming apparent The Czar was passing into disgust 
for both his allies Consequently, Adimral OuschakofF had accom- 
plished his long-threatened withdrawal from his station off Malta 
Ball, looking back upon the events of the following week, said that 
Nelson was mdeed a lucky Admiral For sixteen months the block- 
ade had been earned on without any serious enemy interference 
No sooner did Nelson arrive than a frigate brought word that a 
French ship of the line, m charge of a convoy bringing 4,000 troops 
and gram from Toulon for the relief of Valetta, had been seen west 
of Sicily Keith, with lus division, approached the island m unusually 
good weather for the season, but Nelson’s journal on the anniver- 
sary of the Nile was achieved in low spirits 

*‘At 9 o’clock went on bonrd the Queen Charlotte Lord Keith just got up 
Went into the breakfast-room (N B Everything very dirty, nnd the 
tible-cloth not eh mged since we sailed ) Got no mforinition of Lord Keith’s 
intentions ibout me Came on board very unwell Had all the officers and 
midshipmen of the ship, \a ho were m the battle of this day, to dine with me 
Blew fresh all night ” [Next morning they were close off St Paul’s ] 
“Asked the Admiral, by signal, if I should lead into port Answer, ‘No 

He reahsed, what he had foreseen, that Keith had no intention of 
admitting him to the confidence or giving liim the free hand to 
which the leadership of St Vincent had accustomed lum On 
learning from the Lion of the approach of the enemy, Keith sig- 
nalled to Nelson to chase to wmdward, with four of the line, and for 
three days and nights, carrying all sail possible, in veiy dirty 
weather. Nelson gloomily entered, ‘‘Nothing in sight” The Sicilian 
troops embarked on board the Foudroyant suffered, and he grimly 
noted, “Nothing is off Valetta to prevent the entry of any vessel 
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The Commaiidcr-iii-Chief knows best To Lady Hamilton he 
misquoted Shakespeare, “If it be a sin to covet gloiy, I am the most 
offending soul alive’’, adding dismally, “But here I am, m a heavy sea 
and tliick fog” Next morning, througli the mist, he heard the 
note of cannon, and steered towards it The scene is henceforward 
illuminated by tlie irrepressible Midshipman Parsons, whose 
description, recollected for an early-Victorian audience, opens at 
the moment that the masthead look-out is hailing the quarter-deck 

“ ‘The stnngcr is evidently a ni'in-of-wir — she is a linc-of-battle ship, 
my lord, and going large on the starboard tack ’ 

“ ‘Ah^ an enemy, Mr Staines I pray God it may be Le Getitrcux The 
signal for a general chase, Sir Fd*ard’ (the Nelsonian pronunciation of 
Edward) ‘Make the Foiidroyant fly’ This will not do, Sir Ed’ard, it is 
certainly Le Gaur'^tix, and to my fligship she C'ui alone surrender Sir 
Edward, we must and shall beat the NorthwibcrJand * 

“ ‘I will do the utmost, my lord (Get the engine to work on the sails — 
hand butts ol water to the stays — pipe the hammocks down, and each man 
phcc shot ui them — slack the stays, knock up the wedges, and give the masts 
pla^ Starr off the water, Mr Junes, and pump the ship )’ 

‘ The Fondioyant is drawmg ahead, and at list takes the lead in the chase 
‘The Admiral is working his fin’ (the stump of his right arm) *Do not cross 
his hiwfic 1 advise you ’ 

“A stiangc sail ahead of the chase” is the next report, and P irsons, 
ordered to the masthead, after being damned by the Admiial for 
starting to climb without his telescope, shouts 

“ ‘A sloop of war, or frigite, my lord ’ 

“ ‘Demand her number ’ 

“ ‘The Success, my lord ’ 

“ ‘Captaui Pcard, signal to cut off the fl) ing cneni) — great odds, though, 
thirty-two small guns to eighty large ones ’ 

“The Success has hovc-to atliwart h nvse of the Gaiucnx, ind is firing her 
larboard broadside The Frenchman has hoisted his tricolour, with a Rcir- 
Admiral’s flig 

“ TLavo — Siicccs^^ At her a^aint* 

“ ‘She Ins wore round, my lord and firing her starboard broadside It 
has winged her, my lord — her flying kites arc flying awuy altogether * 

“The enemy is close on the Success, who must receive her tremendous 
bro lehidc The Getitrcux opens her fire on her little enemy, and ever) person 
stands iglnst, afraid of the consequences The smoke clears away, and there 
IS the crippled, it is true, but bull-dog like, bearing up after the 

enemy 
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“ ‘Then signal for the Success to discontinue the action and come under niy 
stern/ said Lord Nelson, ‘she has done well for her size Try a shot from the 
lower deck at her. Sir Ed'ard * 

“ ‘It goes over her ' 

“ ‘Beat to quarters, and fire coollyand deliberately at her masts and yards ’ 
“Le Genereux at this moment opened her fire on us, and, as a shot passed 
through the mizzen stay-sail. Lord Nelson, pattmg one of the youngsters 
on the head, asked him jocularly how he relished the music, and observing 
something like alarm depicted on his countenance, consoled him with the 
information that Charles XII ran away from the first shot he heard, though 
afterwards he was called ‘The Great*, and deservedly from his bravery ‘I 
therefore*, said Nelson, ‘hope much from you m future * 

“Here the Northiwiherland opened her fire, and down came the tricoloured 
ensign, amidst the thunders of our united cannon ’* 

Nelson gave the signal to cease fire, and Berry boarded the prize, 
soon to return with the sword of Rear-Admiral Pcice, who was 
dying of wounds But die victor’s reception by his Commander-m- 
Chief next day was very unhke that usually given by St Vincent to 
a favourite and successful officer Not a muscle of Lord Keith’s face 
moved as he listened to Nelson’s report, and when Nelson added 
that he had made a vow that if he took Le G6ncretiXy he would 
strike his flag, crushing silence followed Nelson beheved that he 
had again disobeyed Keith, m leaving him without a signal (“The 
way he went, the Genereux never could have been taken”), but 
Kcidi, writing to the Admiralty, gave him credit for skill and 
address m comprehendmg signals in very bad weather, and pre- 
pared to leave him m charge of the blockade of Malta, offermg him 
the choice of Syracuse, Augusta or Messina as a more convenient 
rendezvous than Palermo “1 could no more stay fourteen days 
longer here than fourteen years”, explained Nelson, m a private 
letter, accoinpaiiymg his request for a fortnight’s sick leave, “to go 
to my friends at Palermo” To Lord Minto, he burst out, “Green- 
wich Hospital seems a fit retreat for me, after bemg evidently 
thought unfit to command m the Mediterranean ” For a few days, 
hopes that the Guillaume Tell and other enemy slnps were likely 
to come out of the harbour dc tamed him, then, m spite of anguished 
protests from Tioubridge, he sailed The Speedy brig, from Eng- 
land, brought him a note of warmng from another good friend 
shortly before he weighed Old Admiral Goodall, seated in a 
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mansion of Mayfair on a short November day, had brought to a 
duty letter all his wonted address 

“My Good Lord, 

“I hopt, as the siilor sa)s, ‘this will find you well, as I am at this present ’ 
I have wrote at different times three letters to you in favour of my protege. 
Captain Broughton of the Stromhoh Bomb, and flittered myself that I 
should have heard you hid had an opportumty of giving him Post Keep 
him in your mind’s eye, and let it be so 

“They say here you are Rinaldo m the arms of Armtda, and that it 
requires the firmness of an Ubaldo, and his brother Knight, to draw you 
from the Enehantress To be sure ’tis a very pleasant attraction, to which 
I am very sensible myself But my nn\mi has alwi-ys been — Cupidu^ 
voiuptatvm, cupi'iior oJonae Be it as it will, health and happiness attend you ” 

Nelson replied at length to a man who had himself blown what 
It \\as to be passed over for the command m the Mediterranean, but 
did not mention tlie Elamiltons except as his present hosts, and in 
that capacity ‘hionparcds’’ The weather was most unfavourable foi 
an invahd suffering from symptoms winch he believed signified 
fatal heart trouble, and he was again without a secretary (“I wish”, 
said Ball, “ he could be prevailed upon to wiitc less, because I am 
very apprehensive be impairs his health by leaning so much ”) 

On his arrival in Palermo, Nelson sent Berry back with the 
roudroyanty to take pait m the blockade of Vaktta, and again 
hoisted Ins own flag on board a transport, 111 vnw of the windows 
of the Palazzo Palagoma The latest festivity to take place in that 
hospitable house liad been dcprcssmgly characteristic of Neapolitan 
Court circles, and confirmed Ins growing mistrust and dislike of 
their Majesties’ chief Minister Sir Jolni Acton, aged sixty-four, 
had been mariicd, by dispensation, to Ins mcce, who still lacked 
three months to lier fourteenth birthday 

The I^oudroynut arrived back on her station just m time to capture 
the GutllaMue Telly and from the moment that he got the news 

Nelson’s plans for going home began to take active shape 
4 

“M) nsk IS done, my health is lost, and the orders of the great Earl of 
St Vmcent arc completely fulfilled I hope the Foudroyant will be able to 
come here, to c irry us first to Malta, and from thence, raking the Queen of 
Naples ro Leghorn, proceed with us, at least to Gibraltar, if not to 
England ” 
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The censorious young gentleman called by the Queen “the fatal 
Paget” had arrived some weeks past On April 23 Sir Wilham 
Piamilton presented Ins letters of recall, and next day a party from 
the Palazzo Palagonia sailed with Nelson in the Foiidroyant for 
Malta Miss Kmght had at first declined the Admiral’s invitation, 
but on bemg assured that it was his intention to visit Syracuse, 
could not resist the temptation Since there were two authors on 
board, vivid glimpses of this cruise arc avaihble Miss Kmght noted 
in the Admiral’s Great Cabin an immense tncoloured plume, carved 
m wood, a relic from the figure-head of the GiiiUmtme Tell, four 
muskets taken from the San Jostf, the flagstaft" of V Orient, and 
many new pubhcations, sent from England by Lady Nelson The 
officers of the ship were m turn nivited to dmc, and the Adnural 
kept a good table, although nothing about his appointments was 
ostentatious Owing to contrary winds, their passage to Syracuse 
was slow, and Lady Hamilton’s birthday, April 26, was celcbiated 
on board with toasts and songs, one of which, composed by Miss 
Knight for the occasion, was set to the old tunc “Heait of Oak” It 
was coyly dedicated “To a lady who is leaving Sicily with great 
reluctance”, and opened 

^‘Comc, cheer up, fair Delia, forget all thy grief. 

For thy ship-mates are brave, and a Hero’s their chief ” 

After two days’ sightseeing m ancient Syracuse, the party again set 
sail, and late m the evening of May 3 joined the blockading squadron 
off Malta 

On the night of their ariival olf Valctta a breeze imexpectcdly 
came m fiom the sea, with the result that the Foiidtoyiint dragged 
her anchor, and, being given cable, brought up within gunshot of 
the shore-batteries Sir Edward Berry, roused from slumber by the 
Officer of the Watch, said, “Very well, Mr Bolton, we will shift 
our berth it daylight”, but witli dawn the enemy began target- 
practice upon the flagship “Lord Nelson was in a towering 
passion, and Lady Hamilton’s refusal to quit the quarter-deck, did 
not tend to tranquihze him ” Their welcome by all the English 
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authondcs at Malta was hearty General Giahain and Commodore 
Troubndge mvitcd the whole party to dine on several occasions 
duruig tlieir stay of seventeen days Governor Ball addressed Lady 
Hamilton as ‘hny dear sister” An application of the Admiral to the 
Czar (as Grand Master of the Order of St Jolin) to notice the 
bravery of Captain Ball, and the exertions of the lady of the British 
Mimstcr at the Court of the Two Sicihcs to procure supplies for the 
Maltese, had resulted in the arrival of decorations for both Ball had 
been named Couunaiidair Grand Croix y and Lady Hamilton Dante 
Petite Croix 

Everyone concerned wished that Nelson would wait to witness 
the fall of Valetta, which they represented as imminent, but on May 
20, having been at anchor in tlie httle bay of Marsa Sorocco since 
the iith, die Foiuhoyant got under weigh Ball’s last letter to Lady 
Hamilton, who had failed to attend a farewell dinner, wished her 
pLosperous gales and every blessing m this hfe He attributed Nel- 
son’s hcart-ittacks to fatigue and anxiety “I thcicforc rejoice at 
your being on board ” Then rctiuii passage was not attended by 
the desired favourable wmds, and during it a leport that Lady 
Hanulton was suffering from fever caused stillness to be obscived in 
all parts of what Parsons called “diis Noah’s Ark” To give Lady 
Hamilton rest by night, the Admual ordered die ship to be run off 
before die wuid, widi hci yards braced To Ins greatjoy, and indeed 
to the pleasure of all on board, this remedy appeared elticaeious 
She was pronounced convalescent when they made the port of 
Palermo, late on the last night of May 

Full screngdi was necessary to face die week of official leave- 
taking 'which lay bcfoic the party On June 5 Sii Wilham responded 
with a faiewcll banquet (also celebrating the birthday of his sov- 
ereign) At die last moment the Queen, in a flutter caused by the 
news that Buonaparte vvas crossing the Alps to recover Italy, post- 
poned her departure for three days Her alleged object m going to 
Vienna was to exert diplomatic pressure upon the Couit of her 
daughter and son-in-law, but it was common knowledge that the 
King was thankful to be relieved of her company She was taking 
with her her three unmarried daughters, her younger son and a 
suite calculated at about fift\ Nelson, who had sent for the Alex- 
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aridevy prophesied, “The ship Vv^ill be overflowing” The Queen 
came on board the Foudroyant eventually, early on the mornmg of 
the lOth, thanked the Adinnal again and agam as he bent to kiss her 
hand, and tuining to Ins officers, with inimitable grace, ordered 
their piesentation to her daughters, the future Queens of Spam, 
France and Sardinia The passage of the royal family to Leghorn was 
swift, and Parsons was in a seventh heaven, as the most ravislnng of 
the princesses was a good sailor, and when her mother and sisters 
were presently prostrated, much enjoyed herself on the quarter- 
deck, being taught by the younger oflicers to use the speaknig- 
tiumpct They came 111 sight of their destination on June 14, and as 
Tuscan guns fired a loyal salute, the Queen murmured, in tones of 
lapture, “Leghorn^ Leghorn’” “No doubt”, decided Miss Knight, 
“as being on the way to her native land ” A boat was sent ashore, 
with great difficulty, and the Queen began to present her partmg 
gifts It was therefore something of an anticlimax that, owmg to the 
weather, she was detained on board a further two days, but at the 
end of that time she landed, to be received by the Governor and 
conducted to a service 111 the cathedral The doors of her ducal son- 
in-law's palace closed upon her, much to Nelson’s rchef, the 
Hamiltons drove on to the official residence of Mr Wyndhani, 
British Consul But the Admiral’s troubles, far fiom being at an 
end, were only begiimmg Boarding on such a night was not easy, 
and when he regained his cabin, it was “truly a hog-stye” Many of 
his belongings were afloat The lesults of the Foiidroyand s sharp 
action with the Guillaume Tell were appaient after rougli weather, 
and a cold which had kept lum m bed lor four days of the past week 
was still heavy upon him Although he knew that he would see 
her next day, he wrote to Lady Haimlton before he slept 

The Queen, on parting from him, had admitted that she was not 
perfectly satisfied with the news Lord Keith’s capture of Genoa on 
the 5th was well confirmed, but Leghorn reports of a major en- 
counter between the Austrian and French armies differed At mid- 
night on June 18 a despatch from Keith told Nelson that the Austrian 
Commander had signed a convention abandoning N 01 them Italy, 
as far as die Mincio, to the French, to whom were to be given up 
all fortresses, including Genoa On the day that the Anscrian-born 
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Queen had come m sight of Leghorn, her countrymen had been 
totally defeated by Buonaparte at Marengo Keith ordered Nelson 
to sail at once for Spczia, to take possession of the garrison of that 
place, next day a further despatch directed that, m view of the 
changed situation, should the Queen wish to return to Palermo, no 
Bntish slup-of-theJinc must be employed An earlier order, which 
had missed Nelson, had forbidden him to take ships olF the blockade 
of Malta to transport royalty Nelson sent off the Alexander and one 
frigate, but remained himself, with the Foudroyant, ready, if neces- 
sary, to evacuate “my sacred charge” Keith’s next communication, 
labelled “most confidential”, explained that he had just seen “a man 
who has come from Buonaparte Let the Queen go to Vienna as 
fast as she can ” Buonaparte had said publicly, “1 here is one Power 
still m Italy to be reduced before I can give it peace”, and Keith 
believed that if the French fleet got a day’s start of his own, Sicily 
would be captured Nelson, who had no belief that the Brest fleet 
would come into the Mediterranean, commented, “But if they do. 
Lord have mercy upon them’” With regard to the Queen, he said, 
“Until I have got rid of my charge, nothing sliall separate me from 
her I should feel myself a beast, could I have a thought for anythuig 
but her comfort ” 

On the 24th Keith arrived m person, to land fugitives from 
Genoa, and, as he informed the First Lord, “to be bored by Lord 
Nelson for permission to take the Queen to Palermo, and princes 
and princesses to all parts of the globe” The Queen, now highly 
hysterical, asked with tears for the Foudroyant to carry her back to 
her husband According to the British Consul, whose relations with 
Sir Wilham Hamilton had never been harmonious, Keith had added 
to his refusal that “Lady Hamilton had had command of the Fleet 
long enough” He had already ordered the Foudroyant to Minorca 
for icpairs, and informed Nelson, who had sliiftcd his flag to the 
Alixandcry that if he was determined to accompany the Queen to 
Vienna from any Adriatic port, he must send the Alexander to 
Mahon Ihc Commander-in-Chicf had fuither formally offered 
Lord Nelson and Sir William Hamilton and paity, should they 
wish to return to England by sea, accommodation as passengers in 
the Seahorse frigate, or a troopship from Malta 
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On June 26 Nelson sent to Ins lady “a line, not to say that I am 
contented or happy, for neither the one nor the other is near true — 
but enough of that^” He told her that he wore the Order of the 
Crescent above that of the Bath, and that he was going to give up 
two years’ rent from Ins Sicilian estate for its improvement “It is 
m) intention to fulfill a Prophecy that one day it should be called 
Bronte, the Happy ” 

On the evening of July 9 the Queen and her children suddenly 
came on board the Alexander News that the French were within 
twenty-four miles of the town had roused excitement, and the 
sister of the murdered Queen of France believed that the mob 
gathered below the palace windows meant to hold her and her 
fnnily as hostages Actually, the populace (who had illicitly armed 
themselves from the arsenal, and were strongly anti-French) were 
calling for Lord Nelson to be their leader against Buonaparte Next 
day the idea of sailing round the peninsula to Trieste was abandoned, 
and the Queen returned to the palace Lady Hamilton (translating 
for the Admiral) liad successfully adjured tlie mob from the bal- 
conies to return their stolen weapons of war and depart in good 
order Nelson struck his flag on the 13th, and it was announced that 
the whole party were about to travel overland, by way of Florence 
to Ancona, and there embark in small Austrian vessels for Trieste 
Miss Kniglit heard of her future with dismay amounting to wrath, 
and 111 her farewell letter to Sir Edward Berry glanced severely at 
her hostess She was astonished chat the Queen, a sensible woman, 
should consent to such a journey Poor Sir William Hamilton said 
he should die by the way, and looked likely to do so Lord Nelson, 
although well, and keeping up Ins spirits amazingly, was clearly 
going upon an expedition of which he disapproved Everyone, in 
short, was to be mconvcmenced, because Lady Hamilton had sud- 
denly discovered that “she cannot bear the thought of going by 
sea She hates the sea, and wishes to visit the diflferent Courts of 
Germany ” But, as Miss Knight broodmgly realised, “The die is 
cast, and go we must ” 

The Queen left on the 15th, and they followed two days later 
A letter dehvered to Nelson before the Foudroyant sailed was 
cheering 
N— 13 
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“My Lord, 

“It ]s with extreme grief that we find you are about to leave us We have 
been along with you (though not m the same Ship) in every Engagement 
your Lordship has been in, both by Sea and Land, and most humbi)' beg of 
your Lordship to permit us to go to England as your Boat’s crew, m any 
Ship or Vessel, or m any way that may seem most pleasing to your Lord- 
ship 

“My Lord, pardon the rude style of Seamen who are but little acquainted 
with writmg, and believe us to be, my Lord, 

“Your most humble and obedient servants 

“Barge’s Crew of the Foudroyant ” 

Two comniumcations from Lord Spcnccr which had i cached him 
during his Leghorn stay were less calculated to bring him comfoit 
The First Lord expressed his regret that the state of Loid Nelson s 
health had obliged him to quit his station off Malta Should the 
enemy come suddenly mto the Mediterranean, Lord Spcncci 
would be concerned to hear that Loid Nelson had learnt of tins 
cither on shore oi in a timsport at Palcimo It was by no means 
Lord Spcncci ’s wish or intention to retail Loid Nelson, but ht 
believed that all friends would jom with liim m deciding that Lord 
Nelson would be best advised to ecmc liomc at once, rather than 
remain inactive at a foreign Court wlule active s».ivicc was pro- 
ceedmg in other parts of the station 



chapter XIII 

1800-1801 
{cetat 41-42) 

STORMY HOMECOMING 

I 

A CCORDING to Miss Knight, the officers and ship’s company 
jEx of die Alexander saw the last of the Admiral with additional 
regret at the thought of the dangers to which he was going to expose 
himself His first day’s journey must take him within a couple of 
miles of advanced enemy posts Another disadvantage of the over- 
land rente was already obvious Almost at once Miss Knight began 
to deplore “the helplessness” of her travelling companions, and as 
days passed the impression deepened In Vienna, to her relief, a 
factotum called Oliver (long known to Sir William in Naples, and 
an accomplished linguist) was engageel The authoiess had piomiscd 
Sir Edward Beny that if she did ne’it die on the way, or finel herself 
in a French prison, she would keep him informeei of the Admiral’s 
progress, and from Ancona aiiel Trieste she was better than her word 
Owing more to good fortune than prudence, in her opinion, 
the party, pressing on through the heat of the day and darkness of 
the night, 1 cached Florence in twenty-six hours On the next stage 
of their journey, near Castcl San Giovanni, the leading coach over- 
turned Nelson reported no injury, but both the Hamiltons were 
biuised, and a wheel of the equipage was broken It was repaired, 
but fell to pieces again at Arezzo The Queen and her state had now^ 
gained two da}s on the road, and the French weic said to be again 
on the move '‘It was therefore decided”, explained Miss Knight 
with simple dignity, “that they should proceed, and Mis Cadogaii 
and I remain wuth the broken carriage, as it was of less consequence 
we should be left behind, or taken, than they ” Lord Nelson was, 
apparently, lost to every considciation except the well-being of Lady 
Hamilton Two Englishwomen, left with a broken coach, spent 
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three days awaiting its reappearance, and when that glad moment 
came it was coupled with tlie tidings that the French were now about 
to cross their road, and Neapolitan deserters were streanung down 
It The couple travelled day and night, and rejoined the important 
members of their party m a state of exhaustion On tlieir arrival at 
Ancona it was decided that the Queen, Nelson and the Hanultons 
should embark in the flagship of Count Vomovitsch, the officer in 
command of a Russian squadron, about to sail Nelson would 
clearly have preferred to go with the unimportant members of the 
party, m a frigate commanded by an old English sea-dog. Captain 
Messer (Whatever was done to turn off the conversation, the 
Foudroyant was the Admirafs constant topic, and Miss Knight 
heard him talking with Messer, who had once served with Lord 
Howe, of tlic manoeuvres he mtended if he accepted another 
command ) When the travellers met again, after an uneventful 
passage, those who had sailed with royalty had a sad talc to tell 
Count Vomovitsch had never made an appeal ance, pleading illness, 
and his First Lieutenant, a Neapolitan, had displayed himself as the 
most Ignorant and undisciplined of beings (“Think what Loid 
Nelson must have felt *”) Nelson's only comment was that a gale of 
wind would have sunk the ship They had now reached safety, so 
far as enemy action was concerned, but unaccustomed hours and 
diet had taken their toll, and the ph\sicians of Tiicstc had to be 
summoned to attend the Queen and thiity-four of her suite. Miss 
Knight and Sir William, all of them “very unwell” Piovidentially, 
the British Vice-Consul, a Mr Anderson, was bound for Vienna 
and ready to escort the party when convalescent 

In Vienna the British Ambassador awaited their appearance with 
feelings of almost unalloyed vexation Lord Mmto's speech in the 
Lords upon the occasion of a vote of thanks to tlie Victor of the Nile 
had been a little masterpiece, and he had particularly stressed tlic 
lofty moral character of his gallant friend A Mr Rushout, a 
son of Lord Northwick, who had taken part m the royal 
flight from Naples, had brought mcrcdiblc gossip from Palermo, 
confirmed by Mr Wyndham, fresh from Florence, and judging 
by Nelson's letter to him, the British Ambassador feared the 
w^orst 
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“He does not seem at all conscious of the sort of discredit he has fallen 
into, or the cause of it, for he writes still, not wisely, about Lady Hamilton 
and all that He tells me of his havmg got the Cross of Malta for her, and 
SirWilham sends home to Lord Grenville the Emperor of Russians letter to 
Lady Hamilton on the occasion All this is agamst them all, but they do not 
seem conscious “ 

From Palermo, Mr Charles Lock had written home "'She is 
now gone, thank my stars 

Nelson found the British Ambassador established m a palace on 
the slopes of St Vcit, “from Vienna, about Rochampton distance 
from London” He walked into one of the “extremely spacious” 
reception-rooms of the Miiitos* lured home, and straight back into 
their hearts One of his first utterances to his hostess was that he 
owed everything to her husband But for the interest taken m 
him by Lord Mmto he would never have been rewarded for 
his services after his first successful action, or been placed m a 
situation to obtam his second “He is just the same with us as 
ever”, exclaimed Lady Mmto in delight “I don’t think him altered 
m the least ” “I wish”, she said to him presently, “that you had 
the command of the Emperor’s army ” “f 11 tell you what”, 
replied Nelson, with the schoolboy directness winch later fascinated 
and horrified political luminaries “If I had, I would use only one 
word — advance ” 

The British Ambassador prepared to present Lord Nelson and 
Sir William Hamilton at die Imperial Court, while Lady Mmto 
presented Lady Hamilton, and Nelson appeared, “a gig, from 
ribands, orders and stars” The Crescent sent to him by the Grand 
Sigmor was dazzling, but Lady Mmto was disappointed m the 
famous Chclengk, which she thought ugly m design, and “only rose 
diamonds” Having found that he had not altered his “honest 
simple manners”, she was disappointed also as to “Lady Hamilton 
and all that” “He is devoted to Ewma, thinks her quite an angel, and 
talks of her as such to her face and behind her back, and she leads 
him about like a keeper with a bear She must sit by him at dinner 
to cut his meat, and he carries her pocket-handkerclnef” But gradu- 
ally, with amused relief, the British Embassy realised that Nelson’s 
visit to Vienna, at a moment when England was not popular, was a 
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great personal triumph When he arrived at the playhouse, the 
audience rose to applaud a hero — a thing unusual 111 the Imperial 
city It was told that on his road villagers had brought their children 
to touch him, and when he had hoisted a httle boy m lus single arm, 
the mother, bursting mto tears, had cried out that now her son 
should have a lucky hfe In fashionable society throughout Europe 
dress was undergoing a violent change No hoops were now worn 
m Vienna, even at Court The classic style, of which Lady Hamilton 
was a leading exponent, reigned supreme Dressmakers, reduced to 
decorating mushns with gold and silver, hung out a portrait of the 
Victor of tlie Nile to attract custom, and milhncrs produced “the 
Nelson cap*', m cocquchcot velvet 

The English visitors, so kindly received, hngcied m a city 
notoriously romantic m the golden weeks of early autumn, and 
invitations to country palaces flowed m upon them The Empress 
showed them her nursery at Sch6nbrunn, and Nelson, enjoying 
“the noise of five fine healthy children for an hour”, made his bow 
to an Archduchess aged eight, the future second wife of Buonaparte 
Prince Esteihazy, an old Naples acquaintance, was his host foi four 
days The Pi nice, scion of a house as musical as it was magnificent, 
had arranged for four concerts during Lady Hamilton's stay, and 
summoned from retirement in the Manalnlf subuib a modest, 
sensible person, ncarnig Ins seventieth )car, who had been Ober- 
kapellmeister to two successive heads of the Esterhazy faimly Mr 
Franz Josef Haydn, who had met the Hamiltons on one of Ins 
London tours, brought with Inm a copy of Ins solo cantata for voice 
and pianoforte, “Ariadne m Naxos”, and when Lady Hamilton 
sang, to Ins accompaniment, the “Nelson Ana”, composed at her 
request, to words by Miss Kmght, the authoiess found the effect 
grand 

On September 19, acceptmg a last mvitation to St Veit, Nelson 
repeated a suggestion that “the neglected Queen of Naples” would 
be gratified by even an informal call from the British Ambassador 
Luckily, Lord Mmto (reflecting that in some ways a great hero 
could be a groat baby) was relieved from the necessity of excusing 
himself Maria Carohna, after the departure of her best friends, was 
going to take a Baden cure Her farewell letter to Lady Hamilton, 
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prophesying that she foresaw clouds lowering upon her fortunes, 
sent “a thousand compliments to the Chevalier, and to the hero, and 
to you — everything” She still hoped to see her “dear, dear Emma” 
again at Naples, in any case, her attachment and gratitude to “my 
fiicnd and sister” would terminate but with her existence “ To you, 
I shall never change ” 


The Rector of Burnham Thorpe had accepted Ins son's often- 
deferred hoinccommg with liis usual hunnhty “He soars m spheres 
unknown to private Stations ” Personally, the Rector would have 
prefcired to stay the year round ui East Anglia, altcrnatmg between 
Biuuham Thorpe, where a curate was now nistalled in the Parson- 
age, and Roundwood, although nothing of the proposed improve- 
ments had been carried out there His hopes had run high, last year, 
when Ins daughter-in-law had announced Yarmouth Baths instead 
of Brigliton as her choice for the cure, but June 1799 had seen Lady 
Nelson in London again, where the Walpole family, now very 
attentive, had lent the lady of the Victor of the Nile their chairmen, 
cte , to carry her to their Majesties’ drawing-room, at winch her 
husband had told her to make an appearance 

For the wmter of 1799, since tlic hero still tarried, what the 
Rector described as “a house engaged until the Sun returns to us” 
was taken at 54, St James’s Street, a modish address Although they 
were paying seven guineas a week, their accommodation did not 
sound very inviting The Rector slept ui the back drawing-room, 
and Lady Nelson promised ‘ a light closet, on a floor, quite large 
enough for you and my Josiah should you think it right for Inm to 
come home” Her letters never ceaseel to express hopes for her 
husband’s safety, but she explained that, living so quietly and writ- 
ing so often, she found little to say A proposal by Wilham that she 
should drop a gentle Innt to Mr Wmdham on the subject of recog- 
nition for the Nelson family had thrown her into a flutter of right- 
eous indignation “Some women can say and do anytlnng, I cannot, 
and feel happy it is my disposition, by whicn I never get myself mto 
any scrapes ” 

Stories of her attentions to Ins father were always, his lady knew. 
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welcome to Lord Nelson Indeed, only in talking of the Rector and 
her son did she ever display emotion (“Rest assured, my dear, no 
one thing that can be done for our good father shall be omitted *') 
In early March 1800 she had a fine talc to tell Sir William Bccchcv 
was the fortunate man chosen by the Rector to paint his portrait 
She had ventured to tlic artist’s studio at her fathci-in-law’s cojii- 
mand, with instructions to look at the pictures, ask puces, and then, 
if the great man would come to an invalid Sir William’s answci 
had been, “No” He leally never went to any person outside the 
Royal Family “But, may I ask, madam, who is the gentleman-” 
“Yes, sir, my Lord Nelson’s fatliei ” “My God’ I would go to 
Yoik to do it’ Yes, madam, directly ” For a week, while sittings foi 
wdiat promised to be an excellent likeness proceeded, she did not 
know whether the result was to be a gift to die Rcctoi’s son 01 
daughter-in-law, but presently it became clear that the sin prise — 
a profound secict — was foi the Victor’s return In the last Icltci 
from his wife received by Nelson before he left Leghorn, delighted 
at the news that Lord Keith liad sailed (since she bcdicved that this 
meant that her husband would conic home), she stated, apropos of 
notlnng, “I can with safety put my hand on iny heart and say it has 
been my study to please and make you happy ” The Rector also 
sent praises of hei to a quartet whcic, if disturbing rumours were to 
be believed, they were very nccessarv ‘‘I well remember, that on 
my receiving a wound, you promised to heal it, by giving to 
me anothci daughter Indeed, you have, Lad)^ Nelson’s kindness 
as a fiicnd, a muse, a daughlei, I want words to cxpiess ” But 
he set off for Roundwood tins spring, to assure himself that the 
shrubs were all trimmed up to receive my Lord, alone, but for 
servants 

Loving enquiries from his lady for 1 son who did not wiitc much 
had caused the Admiral many pangs during a punful period in Ins 
career FIis directions when sending Josiah down to Constautmople 
in charge of the Turkish Ambassador had gone into detail on the 
subject of discipline, and a tew weeks later, on leaimng that bis 
application to Lord St Vincent on behalf of his stepson had been 
successful, and that Captain Nisbct was “on his own bottom now”, 
Ins anxiety had become acute “I wtsh he may deserve it , the thought 
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half kills me ” His fears were soon rcahsed Apologies to an indig- 
nant St Vmcent were called for witlim four months Josiah, finding 
the state of a Captam lonely, had fallen into the habit of incssmg m 
tlie gunroom A reprimand in the handwritmg of Ins stepfather’s 
secretary recalled him to his senses, and in Ins abject and somewhat 
disarming letter promising to reform all his conduct, he declared 
that he well knew Ins dear father was the only person in this world 
that had his true interest at heart After another four months, when 
sending H M S Thalia to Admiral Duckworth with regrets that he 
could say “nothing m her praise, inside or out”, Nelson hoped, 
“Perliaps you may be able to make somethmg of Captain Nisbet, 
he has, by his conduct, almost broke my heart ” Silence fell for nine 
months Tlicn in June 1800, at a moment when Nelson could stand 
very little more criticism, came a shattering letter Knowing the 
near connection of Captain Nisbet to his lordship, Admiral Duck- 
worth had to divulge with tlic gravest concern that H M S Thalia 
had joined his squadron at Gibraltar m a low state of discipline He 
piocccdcd to enumerate such facts as tlie Principal Medical Officer 
(above three months under arrest) asking for a court-martial on his 
Captain, and the First Lieutenant ready with a string of complamts, 
designed for Lord Nelson’s eye, some of which, to say the least, 
would be sufficient to destroy the reputation of Captain Nisbet 
Needless to add, wliile the Captain and his officers were visibly at 
daggers drawn, minor characters had taken liberties, rightly resented 
by a young gentleman of a warm disposition Duckworth believed 
that possibly his lordship’s having given the First Lieutenant 
authorisation to advise an inexperienced Captain might in some 
degree be responsible for the present dilemma He had taken action 
which he was confident would result in the whole affair being 
buried 111 oblivion, and after some labour — ^liavnig repiesentcd to 
all parties that they were at fault — had arranged a compiomise, by 
which the surgeon was released and requests for a public mvestiga- 
tion had been dropped There could not, however, be two opinions 
as to the necessity for the parties being divided, and, if he might 
suggest, the state of H M S 77 m//d justifymg her being paid off, his 
prescription for Captain Nisbet was '‘a few months with Lady 
Nelson” 

N —13* 
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Lord Nelson and paity arrived m Prague after dark on September 
27, and die Hotel Rothes Haus was splendidly illuminated m their 
honour, but, as Miss Knight afterwards noted, the host did not 
forget to charge foi the lights on then bill 

A passage to Dresden by water had been advised by the Mintos, 
and for two days the Eiighsh tourists proceeded at a gentle pace, m 
a canopied boat, down an alternately sinning and sombre river, 
presented wicli a succession of views of forest-clad crags and mould- 
ering mediaeval castles, 111 the high romantic style dear to the artists 
called upon to decorate the panelling of contemporary palaces 
After dark, the Admiral played cribbage with the ex-Ambassador 

The party arrived in the small but picturesque Saxon capital in 
hohday spirits, and took up residence at the Hotel dc Pologne, 
whence they joyfully apprised the British Munster of their arrival 
It IS possible that they had not been forewarned that Lord Minto’s 
far more handsome and brilliant younger brother was already a 
disappointed man Amongst his talents was that of findmg himself 
generally superior to Ins company In Dresden, languidly described 
by him as “a good sofa to repose upoid', they savoured a foretaste of 
the reception to be accorded to them m some circles in London 

A young Irish widow, htrself an authoress, musician and beauty, 
had been playing chess with Mr Elliot when he received the dire 
news of Lord Nelson's appioach, and Mrs Melcsina St George had 
been called to the rescue She let Lady Hamilton borrow several of 
her gowns, but accepted guslung praise of them witli reserve, as 
she thought the lady's own taste in dress frightful (“Her waist is 
absolutely between her shoulders ”) She listened without sympathy 
to indiscicet after-dinner doubts whether Queen Charlotte would 
condescend to receive the ex-Ambassadress, and after accompany- 
ing Lady Hamilton upon the piano, elegantly explamcd that she had 
never before “seen or heard of, the sailor's way ” of ending all songs 
with “a bumper, and the last drop on the nail" (To the Elliots she 
confided alarm at die quantity of champagne enjoyed by all the 
visitors ) She came, at Lady Hamilton's request, to see Lord Nelson 
attired for his audience with the Elector, “a perfect constellation of 
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stars and orders” But none of the party grew upon her she found 
Sir William’s affectation of youthfid agihty ridiculous, Miss 
Knight a person who never opened her mouth except to flatter her 
fiicnds, Lady Hamilton more “stamped with the manners of her 
first situation than one would suppose, after havmg icprcsentcd 
Majest}% and lived m good company, for fifteen years”. Lord Nel- 
son “a wilhng captive”, and Mis Cadogaii “what one might 
expect” 

The Court artist, Johann Hemrich Schmidt, was summoned to 
the Hotel de Pologne, and obtained sketches for pastels of Lady 
Hamilton wearing her decoration and Lord Nelson in full-dress 
uniform Two breakfasts, after winch Lady Hamilton performed 
her “Attitudes”, amidst applause, were endured by Mr Elliot, 
then, havmg heard from a King’s Messenger diat a frigate awaited 
Ins guests at Hamburg, he “ventured to announce the fact” On his 
return from setmg what he called “Antony and Moll-Clcopatra” 
embark upon the Elbe, he plaintively begged his wife and Mrs St 
orge, “Now don’t let us laugh to-mght Let us all speak m whis- 
pcis, and be very, very quiet ” 

In Nordi Germany the riverside imis were poor The party 
found small rooms with sanded floors, no carpets or upholstered 
iurmturc, and but scanty fare On their arrival in Hamburg, after a 
journey of eleven days, they were disappointed to discover that Mr 
Elliot’s information had been incorrect Nelson wiotc to England 
to ask for a frigate, and they settled down to waiting, and more 
feasting Their welcome was warm The English merchants of the 
town arranged a Grand Gala, consisting of dinner, concert, supper 
and ball Baron de Brcteuil gave a breakfast, at which all the other 
guests were tided hmgrts with the manners of the vieilk com 
Towards its close a short, shabby gentleman, with a imhtary air, 
stumped in, as if by accident General Dumouruz had, in fact, been 
veiy curious to meet Admiral Nelson The Victor ofjeniappes was 
living m retirement, having refused to enter the service of the First 
Consul, and was supporting himself by his pen Nelson, who had 
not forgotten what he called “the pinch”, managed at a further 
mcetmg to secure the acceptance, by a brave officer, of a gift of ^loo 
An elderly German poet called Klopstock, engaged m writmg 
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sublime odes, not to be undcrstandcd of the people, also welcomed 
the Enghsh party, and while they were in his parlour, an unexplained 
reverend person, attired in canonicals, entered to them, with a book 
m Ins hand Although upwards of seventy, tins countiy pastor had 
journeyed forty nnlcs to obtain the signature of a Christian hero on 
the fly-leaf of the Bible belonging to his village church 
The travclleis had set out from Leghorn, m July, ni intolerable 
heat At Hamburg, m hte October, candles flickered in hotel rooms 
at midday, the air was districtingly raw, and beneath banks of fog 
the sea was m motion, and noisy Miss Knight, who had for some 
time been “uneasy on many accounts’’, went shopping with tlie 
Adnnral, and assisted with pleasure m the choice of splendid lace 
to decorate a Court gown foi Lady Nelson 

On the last day of October, their patience being at an end, the 
party sailed from Cuxhavcn in the Kiuij Gcor(ye miil-paekct, and 
after a very stormy passage landed at Yarmoutli it noon on Thurs- 
day, November 6 The weather was thoroughly English, but so was 
their welcome “The frugality of oui Aelmi lustration” m failing to 
send a frigate to fetch the Victor of tlie Nile had been resented in 
Norfolk Bells began to peal, stout volunteers were ready to drag 
his carnage up from the quay-side to “The Wrestler’s Arms”, and 
the band of the Infantiy quartcicd m the town stiuck up a national 
air as Lord Nelson appeared on the balcony of in inn overlooking a 
harboui in which every vessel had colours flying While rain fell 
steadily. Lady Hamilton stood by his side, attired in a muslin gown 
designed for a Sicilian /etc, with a bolder of oak-leaves and lain el 
enclosing the woids “Nelson” and “Bronte” The Mayor and Cor- 
poration, “with promptitude which did them credit”, shrugged into 
the irregaha and came to present the Freedom of the town and 
escort the Adniiial to a religious service of thanksgiving Bcfoic he 
had set out on his journey across a continent suddenly disturbed 
again by Buonaparte, an officer who had gone to sea at a tender age, 
and left part of his heart with the Fottdroyant, had faced facts 
When blue dusk filled the bottle-end windows of a cosy sea-port 
liostchy, outside which muskets crackled and bonfires spluttered, 
two letters in his hand were already m die post He had written to 
the Sccietary to the Admiralty announcmg his health perfectly 
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restored and liis desire to seive immediately “I trust that my neces- 
sary journey, by land, from the Mediterranean, will not be con- 
sidered as a wish to be a moment out of active service 

His second letter was addressed to “Lady Nelson, Roundwood, 
Ipswich, Suffolk 

'‘My dear Fanny, Nov 6th, 1800 

Wc arc at this moment arriv’d and the post only allows me to say that wc 
shall set off tomorrow noon, and be with you on Saturday, to dinner I have 
only had time to open one of your letters, my visits are so numerous May 
CtoJ bless you and my Dear Father, and believe me ever, your affectionate 

“Bronte Nelson of the Nile 

“Sir [stc] and Lady Hamilton beg their best regards and will accept your offer 
of a bed Mrs Cadogan and Miss lOiight with all the servants, will piocecd 
to Colchester 

“I beg my Dear Father to be assured of my Duty and every tender feeling of 
a ion ” 


4 

Next morning, an unheralded corps of cavalry drew up outside 
the inn in which the Admiral had spent the night, and escorted him, 
not only to the town’s end, but to the boundary of the county 
Ipswich was equally ready with improvised compliments, and in 
C^olchcster the streets liad been lined ever since the news of his 
arrival in Yarmouth had become known, but when the carriage 
containing Lord Nelson and his friends made a short detour m the 
neighbourhood of Ipswich, on a late autumn afternoon of heavy 
clouds enlivened by occasional lightning, no one in the party had 
any expectation of enjoying more than a private welcome that 
night His attempt to show hospitality to the Hamiltons at his small 
country house, however, was a failure At Roundwood silence 
iLigned, and it presently became known that Lord Nelson’s father, 
who had been hvmg there alone, had left early on Friday morning 
to join her ladyship in Town Letters for Lady Nelson were being 
forwarded to 64, Uppei Seymour Street, Portman Square It was 
true that, m his letter from Vienna, the Admiral had told his lady 
not to attempt to come to Portsmouth, but to be ready to greet him 
in the house which Davison was taking for them, but this address 
could not mean that she had obeyed those mstructions, as he had 
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particvilarly told Davison to avoid the Portman Sqnaie district The 
carnage bringing Nelson home turned away down the shoit drive 
from a house in which he had never spent a mght and was never to 
see again, and the journey to London was resumed by easy stages 

He met Ins wife and father, eventually, in the hall of Ncrot^ 
Hotel, 17, King Sticct, St James’s, at 3 o’clock on the afternoon of 
Sunday, Novembci 9, to the accompaniment of a thunderstorm 

The worst storm since T703 had been threatening ever since he 
had landed, and the tempest broke over London wlicn he was two 
hours short of the capital Several members of suburban congicgi- 
tions, returning from Sunday moniing service, were killed by falling 
masonry, and outside Kensington Palace trees were torn up by 
their roots After 1 few days came country talcs of drowned infants 
and cattle, and even a casualty list from Pans 

“Tile Ariival of Lord Nelson and Sir William Hamilton” was i 
heading likely to sell 111111)^ copies of a journal, and one had printed 
in full, on Satiiiday morning, “Miss Knight’s clever song” the “Ode 
to Lady Himilton on her Birthday”, boldly substituting “Emma” 
for the discreet “Delia” of the original A repoiter fiom the Conner 
was on the spot when “Sir William Hamilton’s German travelling 
cairiage” ended its Jong journey at last, in a daik, nairow street, 
amongst huzzas from dienchcdadiniicrs He noud that Loid Nelson 
(looking extremely well) w^as wearing full uniform, two medals 
and two stais, and that although both the Admiral and the ex- 
Ambassador were thin in person, “Lady Hamilton looked charm- 
ingly, and IS a very fine woman” A black female, attendant upon 
Lady Haniilton, followed the party into the hotel, and ten minutes 
liter the ITuke of Quecnsbciry, to enquire for Sir William Hamil- 
ton, was announced The Honourable Charles Grevillc, nephew 
to Sir William, had called earlier, on the same errand The Nelsons 
and Hamiltons dined together at 5 o’clock, and at 7 30 the vigil of 1 
damp but dogged gentleman of the Press was over for the day 
Lord Nelson had left the hotel for the Admiralty, to report to the 
First Lord, followed after i short interval, 111 a separate carnage, by 
Lady Nelson, bound, it was liazarded, for a friendly hour with Lady 
Spencer 

In Albemarle Street, meanwhile, unnoticed by any reporter, the 
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burly and concerned figure of Sir Thomas Troubndge was 
approaching a “family” hotel, m which Miss Cornelia Knight had 
just dined with Mrs Cadogan The Commodore, who was on his 
way to take up Ins appomtment as Captain of tlic Chamicl Fleet, 
under the command of Lord St Vmcent, had come to suggest 
to a spinster lady that she had better dissociate herself from the 
Hamilton party immediately 

On the same evening Lord St Vmcent was wriang to the Secre- 
tary of die Adnnialty, from a west-country house 

“It IS evident fiom Lord Nelson’s letter to you on Ins hnding, tbit he is 
doubtful of the propriety of his conduct I hive no doubt he is pledged to 
getting Lady H received at St James’s, and everywhere, md that he will get 
into much. broutlJene aboutit Troubndge says Lord Spencer talks of putting 
him in a two-decked ship If he docs, he caimot give him a separate com- 
mand, for he cannot bear confinement to an} object, he is a pirtisan, his 
ship always in the most dreadful disorder, and never cm become an othcer 
fit to be placed where I am 

All through the night of Nelson’s arrival at a close, fashionable 
hotel of St James’s distant thunder growled and winds sighed It 
appears that the Admiral had an awful homecoming in cvciy sense 
Two brief notes from his saintly father, aimouiicing to odier mem- 
bers of the family the safe arrival of the hero, breathe joy tempered 
by bewilderment Lady Nelson had, with her own eyes, begun to 
appreciate what she called “the wonderful change, past belief” Her 
husband’s own pen had informed her of Ins boundless admiration 
for anothei man’s wife Giaduahy, after his triumphal return to 
Naples from the Nile, he had become a perfunctory coriespondent 
A letter in which he had been mad enough to tell her of die mar- 
vellous “improvement” wrought in her rough and maimcrless son 
by Lady Hamilton had been angrily annotated by a dotmg mother 
He had arrived after long delay, involving professional reprimand, 
m the company of an enchantress of doubtful antecedents, and be- 
yond doubt displaying every symptom of a man in the condition 
generally known as “madly m love” A dchcate lady, who would 
have been at home m the pages of a novel by Miss Austen, found 
herself called upon to play a part in a tragedy in the style of Shake- 
speare’s “dark period” For as long as possible Lord St Vincent had 
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tried to pass off lightly a sad state of affairs Unhappily attempting 
the character of the man of the world, he had admitted that “the 
Almighty had been in a glorious mood when he had formed 
Emma”, and alluded to the couple as “a pair of sentimental fools” 
Devoted officers of the Mediterranean squadron had been amazed 
by, and naturally had not much relished, the spectacle of their Chief 
with his Famous Woman m tow, behaving with all the mgenuous- 
ness of a lad in Ins first affair, changing colour hkc a maiden when 
she sang of Ins victories, and confiding to all and sundry praises of 
her enormous kindness, angelic nature and brilliant understanding 
Some of those who loved him best protested to the last that a 
devotion so openly expressed was innocent, and were persuaded 
that “the attraction between her and our hero was sometlnng of a 
kindred enthusiasm 111 the cause of their Country”, but by the time 
of Ins arrival m London the cynics had no doubt that the struggle 
between love and duty was over, and they were right, tliough they 
much under-estimated its violence and duration It had lasted from 
September 1798 until February 1800 “Ah^ my dear friend,” he 
wrote a year later, “I did well remember tlie 12th February, and 
also the two months afterwards I never shall forget them and never 
be sorry for the consequences ” 

The time had now come when all persons important to him had 
to make up their minds that tlie situation was serious, and they were 
beholduig, not a preternaturally drawn-out Mediterranean amour^ 
ette, but a passion which would be remembered with the name of 
Nelson Hugh Elhot, at Dresden, had not been wide of the mark 
when he slightingly referred to “Antony and Moll-Cleopatra”, but 
at tlie time hardly any spectator of events realised this There is no 
satisfactory contemporary authority for the often-repeated state- 
ment that “Lady Nelson’s reception of her husband was extremely 
cold and mortifying”, but that their remaining few weeks together 
were miserable is borne out by Ins outburst to Davison m the 
following March, “sooner than live the unhappy hfe I did when 
last I came to England, I would stay abroad for ever” Lady Ham- 
ilton, foi her part, was soon confiding m Mrs Wilham Nelson 
(with whom she formed one of her “friendships at first sight” 
scorned by Mrs St George) tliat on meetmg the terrified glare of 
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Nelson’s wife “tlieir [5/c] was an antipathy not to be described”. 

The Hamiltons had been invited by the millionaire William 
Bcckford (whose wife, Lady Margaret Gordon, had been a cousin 
of Sir William) to consider his house, 22, Grosvenor Square, their 
own Having discovered that Bcckford really meant this, Sir 
Wilham, who was now more than ^2,000 in debt to Nelson, 
gratefully moved from Nerot’s The house taken by Davison for 
Nelson was 17, Dover Street, and Davison had mterpreted his 
friend’s instructions liberally, for he had taken the house for a year, 
and though it was not small, he had staffed it so amply that the 
astomshed Rector commented, “The Suite of nobility is long ” He 
found his son “active and well, but always on the wing I myself 
can only sec him for a moment He has asked for employment ” 

Although they were no longer under the same roof, the Nelsons 
and Hamiltons met daily, and since the situation, agomsing to Lady 
Nelson, was piquante, reporters chronicled every appearance of the 
family party In any case, the arrival of Nelson had been a godsend 
to the Press of a capital disturbed by bread riots, and his movements 
from the moment that he landed can be traced from many sources 
November 9th was a Sunday, therefore the festivities of Lord 
Mayor’s Day were transferred to the loth On the Monday morn- 
ing following the Great Storm Sir Wilham sought out Lord Gren- 
ville at the Foreign Office, and Nelson, after reporting at the Ad- 
miralty, repaired to the Navy Office m the Strand, in which 
neighbourhood he was recogmsed and mobbed Davison’s carnage 
rescued him for a private expedition They went together to a large 
dog shop in Holborn, and it appears that a dog of strong personality 
captured the imagination of an officer who had never before been 
commanded to make such a purchase, for “poor Nile”, although 
provided with a silver collar announcing that he was “Nileus”, the 
pioperty of the Right Hon Lord Nelson, strayed, or was stolen, 
withm SIX weeks Advismg Lady Hamilton as to a further com- 
panion, Nelson suggested that a less active dog nught be more 
amenable to London hfe He could not describe his unlucky choice 
as “a domestic animal” He went on to watch the procession of 
peers to the House of Lords from the Duke of Clarence’s apart- 
ments, and later that wmter’s day was guest of honour at the Lord 
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Mayor’s Banquet Hts carriage was dragged by the populace from 
Ludgate Hill to the Guildhall doors, where seamen had been ad- 
mitted to a promment position by an affected mob “The illustrious 
Tar, landing from Ins carnage”, shook several “old Agamemnons” 
warmly by the hand, and displayed unerring memory for names 
and services A pompous scene followed, at which gold plate and 
show fruit were lit by the soft glow of many candles, while London 
fog settled outside Nelson’s reply to the oration of the City Cham- 
berlain was brief, but havmg been conducted to his station under a 
triumphal arch, he “hoisted the sword of the value of two hundred 
guineas” voted to him by the City, and promised that he hoped soon 
to use It, to reduce to due hunts Britain’s implacable and inveterate 
enemy 

Jolm Bull was vociferous, but the Press had provocatively 
announced that mormng that Lady Hamilton, wlio was a Woman 
of the Bedchamber to the Queen of Naples and had been decorated 
by the Czar, was to be presented at the next drawing-room, while, 
m fact, the only member of the loyal family to express any desire 
to behold her was the Prince of Wales Their Majesties, who had 
been adamant on Sir William’s marriage, had issued no such com- 
mand, and Sir William, to Nelson’s dismay, was resignedly pre- 
pared to nnkc Ins bow alone, at a Court which would never 
countenance his wife — “and such a wife^” Accordingly, on the 
morning following the Lord Mavor’s Banquet, bir William Ham- 
ilton, on his return from the Couit of Naples, and Baron Nelson of 
the Nile and Burnham Thorpe, upon striking his flag in the 
Mediterranean, attended a levee At St James’s Palace the scene was 
unchanged, but the King, after a curtly expressed hope that his 
health was improved, turned from the Victor of the Nile without 
waiting for his answer, and engaged in nearly li'ilf an hour’s earnest 
conversation with a militaiy officer “It could not be”, wrote 
CoUingwood furiously from Cawsaiid Bay, “about his successes ” 
Nelson, after this experience, arrived to dine at Admiralty House 
looking like thunder Lady Spencer’s duty dinner-parties had never 
been renowned for their conviviality, and in November 1800, 
guests at her board were bemg rousingly presented with the choice 
of a potato or nee m heu of the staffof hfe On the last occasion that 
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she had entertained the Nelsons, the Lady of the Admiralty had 
been ruffled by a homely request that a husband might sit next to 
his wife After this evemng she announced, “Such a contrast I 
never belield’"’ At table, according to her spirited description. Lady 
Nelson, “perhaps inadvisedly, but with good intention”, pushed 
across to her lord a wme-glass filled with walnuts, which she had 
attentively peeled for a one-armed man He thrust it aside so awk- 
wardly that It hit a dish Lady Spencer remained mistress of herself, 
though china fell, but Lady Nelson burst into tears, and afterwards, 
in a stately and frigid drawing-room, while the gentlemen in the 
adjoinmg duung-room settled to their wine and talk, “she told me 
how she was situated” Lady Nelson’s reserve broke seldom, but 
the wife of an officer applying for employment could not have 
chosen a more disastrous scene 01 conjidaiitt, for the tongue of Lady 
Spencer, a high-priestess of the conventions, was dreaded even by 
her dehutadte nieces It may have been upon the Nelsons’ home- 
coming togethei, after this dreadful entertainment, that an incident 
gloatingly described by Harrison took place, and the Admiral “m 
a state of absolute despair and distraction” set out on foot, alone, to 
spend the remaiiidei of the mght wandcrnig the streets of London 
“He rambled as far as the city, perambulated Fleet Market, Black- 
friars Bridge, etc , and, exhausted with fatigue, as well as over- 
powered by mental suffering, reached the house of Sii William 
Hamilton m Grosvenor Square about four 111 the morning ” Har- 
rison claims that the ex- Ambassador suggested to his unexpected 
guest “to seek tliat happiness in his professional pursuits which it 
seemed unhkely he would ever find at home ” Meanwhile, as fai 
as the world could sec, the Admiral was enjoying the pleasures of 
leave 

Davison give a banquet in honour of his celebrated friend at his 
mansion in St James’s Square, where every delicacy of the season 
was served up, and the other guests were the Prince of Wales, five 
Cabinet Ministers (headed by Mr Pitt), the First Lord and a couple 
of Admirals The East India Company feasted Lord Nelson at the 
London Tavern It was known that he was sitting to Mis Darner, 
the aristocratic sculptress, for a bust to be placed in the Guildhall 
On December 8 he sat to an artist called De Koster for a little sketch, 
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of which engravings were soon on sale at Brydon’s, the printseller 
most affected by him 

On the 20th he took his seat m the House of Peers, and after a 
dinner and concert given on the following mght by the Hamiltons 
m Grosvenor Square, at which minor royalty were present. Lady 
Nelson was reported shghtly indisposed, but she was at her post 
agam four days later, to witness Kemble as RoUa m “Pizarro'* at 
Drury Lane An announcement that Lord Nelson had taken seats 
had filled the house to suffocation, and when his party entered the 
stage box at 6 10, it was eagerly scamicd It comprised his father and 
wife, the Hamiltons and the Neapohtan Princess Castelcicala Lady 
Nelson was dressed in purple satm, with wlute sleeves and a turban 
with two upstanding ostrich plumes Lady Hamilton’s classic 
draperies were all wlute Lord Nelson clapped RoUa heartily during 
the first act, and Mr Kemble, playing up to a great house, over- 
reached himself (“The pantaloons were cut through and the knee 
bled profusely ”) Durmg die second act, at the conclusion of the 
scene m wluch RoUa and Elvira plan the death of Alonzo, a scream 
fiom die stage box threw the house mto confusion Lady Nelson 
had shrieked and fainted Her fathci-m-law and Lady Hamilton 
took her home, but her husband saw the piece out She made her 
last publicly recorded appearance m his company a few days latei, 
when dicy drove down together with die Hamiltons (who were 
bound upon a week-end visit) to dine wudi Lord Abcrcorn at his 
Stanmorc villa Nelson set out with his friends for a mock-Gothic 
Yuletide at Bcckford’s Wiltslnre country seat, but without Ins lady 
The mvitation to a national hero from an admirer who pronounced 
liimscif “dead to the world in general”, but still “a geniune Briton”, 
had reached him via Lady Hamilton, and had not mcluded his 
wife 

At Sahsbury, on a very foggy day, he received the freedom of 
diat city, enclosed in a box of Heart of Oak, and amongst the crowd 
outside the Council House recognised old shipmates, one of whom 
had actually assisted at his amputation The people of a cathedral 
city, even before learning that the Mayor had been presented with a 
very liberal benefaction for the poor of their town, decided that 
“Lord Nelson unites a fcelmg and generous lieart, a quick discern- 
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mentof occasion, and popularity of manners ” Mounted volimteers, 
with a band of thirty playing ‘‘Rule, Britannia”, led his carnage at a 
processional pace through the park of FonthiU to its grand entry, 
wdicre Beckford stood posed under a tower 278 feet high, m a 
marble hall, surrounded by local gentry and Londoners of dis- 
tinction, including Mr Wyatt the architect, and Mr West, 
President of the Royal Academy For three days of poor weadier a 
large house-party enjoyed the splendours of a modern palace, built 
at a cost of a quarter of a milhon derived from West India property, 
and the brilliant conversation of a spoilt man 

On the 26th, amidst the first snow of tlic season, the party broke 
up, the Hamiltons to return to Grosvenor Square until their new 
purchase, No 23, Piccadilly, was ready to receive them, and Nelson 
to 17, Dover Street The London in which his wife and fatlicr had 
spent Christmas without him had been, by all accounts, unrehev- 
edly gloomy Miss Knight, who had been accustomed upon the 
Continent to hear the Enghsh capital acclaimed as the most flourish- 
mg and potent in Europe, had been horiificd by the shortness and 
darkness of London days, and by fashionables who spoke of “the 
impossibility of going on”, and tlieir desire for peace at almost any 
price She had withdraAvn from all connection with the Nelson and 
Hamilton circle, and for a month past had steadily refused invita- 
tions to Grosvenor Squaic Princess Castclcicala, reahsmg that her 
Enghsh acquaintances wcie tnal vus at tlie Couit of their native land, 
was following suit In Naples and Palermo it had been indulgently 
accepted that both the British Ambassador and his lady were “be- 
witched by the gallant Adrmial”, but m London not only die Press 
was busy with the names of Nelson and Hamilton James Gillia), 
die caricaturist, whose sketches, cxlubitcd m Mis Humphreys's 
print shop m St James’s Street, always gathered a crowd, and who 
had produced a very comphmentary cartoon of the Hero of the 
Nile two years past, was again at work, and m his most brutal vein 
His first comment upon a menace which was attracting criacism, 
pubhshed on February 6, i8ot, and labelled “Dido m Despair”, 
depicted a lady of mountamous figure lamenting with outstretched 
arms and large tears the departure of a fleet, visible through the 
open wmdow of a bedroom littered with classic busts and unpaid 
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bills, m vvhicli a night-capped septuagenarian still slumbered Below 
tins sketch ran the doggerel verse 

*‘Ah, where, and oh’ where is my gallant sailor gone? 

He’s gone to fight the French for George upon the throne 
He’s gone to fight the French, t’losc t’other arm and eye, 

And left me with old Antiquity, to lay me down and cry ” 

A companion picture, published six days later, and called “Cog- 
noscenti contemplating the Beauties of tlic Antique”, represented 
Sir William, senile and slippered, peering through his spectacles 
in a galleiy wlicre the exlubits included likenesses of himself as 
Claudius and of his lady as the Serpent of the old Nile, pledging hei 
Antony m a bumper 

At 5 a m on the fist Saturday of the New Year Nelson arose in 
the lowest of spirits to struggle into uniform by artificial light 
before einbaiking for the parish church of Addington, Kent will 
assuredly attend the remains in my own carnage ” He left Ins house 
wishing the funeial could have been Ins own A note was sent to 
Grosvenor Squaie, saying that he hoped to call that night, and the 
redundant staff of Dover Street were notified that Ins lordship 
would not be home to supper The death of Ins old sca-diddy had 
not been unexpected Judging by Lady Nelson’s accounts, Captain 
Locker had been failing for some time Indeed, it had bren almost a 
relief to her \vhen the old gentleman had eeased to call, to desire her 
to say everything that was aficctiOiiatc and kind on Ins behalf to 
Admiral Nelson, always coupled with the explanation that although 
he still had his legs, he could not use his hand to write nowadays 

5 

Nelson, whose promotion to Vice-Admiral ot the Blue had been 
gazetted on New Year’s Day, 1801, had known since mid-Novcm- 
ber that he was to be employed again, and “mine will not, I hope,” 
he wrote bitterly to Berry, “be an inactive service” The word 
repeated m Lord Spencer’s letters of reproof received by him at 
Leghorn liad not been foi gotten Ball, notifying him of the fall of 
Valctta, told him that die Mediterranean Fleet much hoped for his 
appointment 111 succession to Lord Keith, who was said to have 
quarrelled with their Loidships and asked to be recalled, but Nelson 
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knew that second-in-command of the Channel Fleet was his probable 
fate Hardy was to be his Captam, and St Vincent, from Torbay, 
told him that the San Josef h^d long been m his eye as the most 
appropriate slnp for the officer who had boarded her on Valentmc’s 
Day There was at the moment an additional awkwardness 111 the 
prospect of serving under Ins old Chief, for their respective agents 
were still engaged in a long-drawn-out tussle on the subject of 
prize-money The sohcitors employed by Davison on his friend’s 
behalf were Messrs Booth and Haslcwood of Craven Street, and on 
a morning shortly before Nelson left London, one of the partners 
of that firm was invited to the breakfast-table of a man whose days 
were overcrowded with appointments Mr Wilham Haslewood 
was the witness of a painful scene m which Lady Nelson, upon her 
husband mentioning something said or done by Lady Hamilton, 
suddenly rose from her scat and burst forth, “I am siek of hearing 
of dear Lady Hamilton, and am resolved that you shall give up 
cither her or me Her manner was very vehement, but his attorney 
noted with appioval 

“Lord Nelson, with perfect calmness, said, ‘Take care, Fanny, what you 
say I love you sincerely, but I cannot forget my obligations to Lady 
Hanulton, or speak of her otherwise than with affection and admiration ’ 
Without one soothing word or gesture, but muttering something about 
her mind being made up, Lidy Nelson left the room, and shortly after 
drove from the house They never lived together afterwards I believe that 
Lord Nelson took a formal Icive of her lidyship before joining the Fleet, 
under Sir Hyde Parker , but that, to the day of her husband^s death, she 
never made any apology for her abrupt and ungentle conduct above re- 
lated, or any overture towards a reconcihation ” 

The details of an anecdote recollected forty-five years later are 
inaccurate, but that a husband and wife who were not to meet agam 
parted on January 13, after an unhappy scene, is certain It is equally 
certain that neither as yet guessed that they had said their last fare- 
well Roundwood, in which Nelson had never spent a night, had 
been disposed of, to a Mr Robert Fuller, before the Old Year was 
out The Rector wrote to his daughter Kitty, on January 9, that “as 
tinngs are now circumstanced”, he expected to leave for Bath soon 
after his son’s departure, but made no mention of his daughter-in- 
law’s intentions Nelson’s last words to his wife were, accordmg to 
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her testimony, “I call God to witness, there is notlung in you, or 
your conduct, I wish otherwise ” His four lines, written the same 
night, ran 

‘‘Southampton, 

“Jinuiry I3fh, iSoi 

“My dear Fanny, 

“Wc are arrived and heartily tired, and with kindest regards to my father 
and all the family, believe me, your affectionate 

“Nelson “ 

He left her 111 the Dover Street house, which had been taken for a 
year, and before leaving London he had instructed his agents to pay 
^400 into her account Whether a copy of the following undated 
and unsigned letter was ever despatched by Lady Nelson is not to be 
discovcicd 

“My dearest Husband, 

“Your generosity and tenderness were never more strongly shewn than 
your writing to Mr Marsh ) esterday morning for the payment of ) our very 
handsome quarterly allow incc, which f ii exceeded my expectations 
Knowing your income, mel had )ou lett it to me, I cou’d not in conscience 
have Slid so much Accept my warmest, m\ most iffectionate and gratetul 
thanks I could siy more, but my heart is too full Be assured every wish, 
every desire of mine is to pleise the miu whose affection constitutes my 
happiness God bless my elcar husband 

Nelson found his Conimandci-m-Chief so cheerful that he 
guessed him to be “riding post for sonictliiiig good’', and lie had 
liardly entered when the arrival of a letter £0111 Sir Hyde Parker 
gave their conversation a confidential and highly interesting turn 
They parted next inorning without a word having been said on the 
subject of prize-money, so Nelson was not compelled to bring into 
action “a broadside, as strong (and backed with justice) as any he 
can send” His carriage rattled over the cobbles of Plymouth dock- 
yard with dusk on January 17, and when lus flag was hoisted, blue 
at tile foie, 111 the San JomJ, it was cheered by the whole fleet Hardy 
reported that as far as he was concerned, the slup was ready for sea, 
hut the dockyard had not nearly done wuth her The Admiral’s 
cabin w'as not finished, not even painted yet Hardy’s, however, had 
been vacated, and contained two splendid casy-chairs of green 
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morocco and mahogany, designed by Messrs Foxhall and Fryer, 
who worked for Beckford at Fontlnll The chairs had side pockets 
into which a one-armed man might slip documents, a pad on the 
light arm had been provided, and the bill was ^20 Lady Hamilton 
was thanked for her thoughtful choice, but Lady Nelson's efforts 
had been more than usually ineffective, and “a letter of truths about 
niy outfit’’ was despatched to that withdiawn figure Hardy, the 
ideal Flag-Captain, never in the way and never out of it, proceeded 
silently to take an unframed portrait of Lady Hamilton to the car- 
penter’s shop, and the people of the dockyard, who had not believed 
that Admiral Nelson would want to go to sea until the winter was 
more worn away, suddenly became all bustle His statement that lie 
wished to get the San Jo^ef alongside the Commandcr-m-Chief’s 
flagship in Torbay within seven days (coupled with a mention that she 
would be the finest ship in the world) hadproduced a wonderful effect 

From newspapers which published the fact on January 24 her 
husband learnt that Lady Nelson had left London for Brighton, 
and also that Mr Davison was taking the lease of a fine London 
mansion for Lord and Lady Nelson His comment as he sat watching 
deep snow on Plymouth roofs was, “Let her go to Briton [sir] or 
where she pleases I care not”, and that if she was to take Slielburnc 
House, “I am not, thank God, forced to live m it” 

He had heard, four days past, that Lady Hamilton was alleging “a 
very serious cold”, and since he believed that he would be m Torbay 
before the 26th, he had told her to address all further letters to 
Brixham Almost frantic himself, he urged her, agauist Ins own 
behef, “Keep up your spirits, all will end well ” Lcttcis re- 
directed from Brixham began to arrive, but when he sailed foi 
Torbay at last, in the teeth of a south-westerly gale, on January 31, 
he had received nothing dated later than the 27th 

6 

The San Josef anchored m Torbay early on the morning of 
February i, and Nelson went at once to report to St Vincent at 
Torre Abbey From the first moment all the news that wild Sunday 
morning was good An older was awaiting him to transfer his flag 
to the St George, a three-decker, of hghter draught than the San 
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Josefs and therefore considered more suitable for Baitu: service The 
First Lord had settled that he was ^^to go forth as the Champion of 
England in the North” The expedition foreshadowed by Sir Hyde 
Parker had been decided upon, with Nelson as sccond-in-cominand, 
but he was not to lo^c “my San Josef She was to be held for his 
return, which he beheved would be within a few weeks, after winch 
he hoped to be given the cliancc of another knock at Ins chosen foe, 
republican France He had to acknowledge that their Lordships 
had beha\cd handsomely in this mstance, and that Ins prospects 
“could not be better” 

He got the letter from Loudon for which he had been waitnig, on 
his return to the ship It was blowing fresh, and he had been two 
hours pulLug from Lord St V mcent’s house When he had mastered 
die contents of a mysteriously worded message, he burnt it, with 
the exception oi two hues which he cut out, and meant to keep for 
ever The clnld begotten m the Foudroyam last April was safely and 
secretly born, and Lady Hamilton was well He was the fatlicr of a 
daughter He found Inmself laughing and crying at once as he tried 
to offer a prayer of thanks for “tins gleam of future comfort” Since 
he must not show any of Ins feehngs, he thought at first he would 
go mad Tlie post was just leaving, so he was obhged to sit down to 
write immediately, amidst disturbance Captain Darby, entering 
the cabm, noticing a newly framed likeness of die famous Emma, 
and an engrossed figure, waggishly desired his coinphmeiits to her 
ladyship and sent wishes they could see her down here, mstead of 
merely her portrait 

As letters sent by the post were liable to fall into unintended 
hands, a fictitious couple liad been mvented Thompson, or Thom- 
son (for tlicy carelessly spelt Ins name both ways), was supposed to 
be a young fadier m Nelson’s ship, on whose behalf he wrote daily 
to Lady Hannlton (at present kindly looking aftei “Mrs Thomson” 
and their new-born child) An uncle stood ni die way of the lovers’ 
marriage In Ins letters of the next few days Nelson offered mar- 
riage “as soon as possible”, as often and contritely as any village lad, 
and indeed his fancy painted, in one such declaration, a country 
scene m humble life “If you was smgle, and I found you under a 
hedge, I would mstaiitly marry you ” Now that Ins clnld was in 
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the world, his mortification that it must be unacknowledged was so 
enormous that he could not bring himself to mention the fact, and 
lie hastened to do all m lus power to repair the damage “Aye, 
would to God cur fates had been different*” Soon he had bi ought 
himself to believe that a union so unlike Ins marriage, and so 
piomptly fruitful, must have been mtended by Heaven and would 
be blessed by more children, born m wedlock He harped upon the 
innocence and probable loveliness of the daughter of “the most 
beautiful woman of the age” Her baptism occupied his thoughts 
much, and St George’s, Hanover Square, was lus first choice for 
the ceremony As the son of a clerical family he was well aware that 
a private chiistening, if necessary, could precede a public one, but 
that the place of birth and names of parents would be demanded 111 
either case He could only suggest “born at Portsmouth, or at sca”, 
and tliat he and Lady Hamilton should take the child to church and 
stand sponsois, before he sailed, stating to the clergyman tliat both 
the Thomsons were at the moment “out of the kingdom” From 
the day that he learnt of her existence, he never failed to send his 
love and a blessing to “our little giil ” As he had not diicd to count 
upon the infant’s survival, no names had been clioseii He now hoped 
lor an “Emma”, but Lady Hamilton had decided upon “Horatia” 
A lock of Horatia’s hair was put by him into the case containing 
that of Ins shadowy niothei, and as far as he could judge, the bright 
colour resembled what he remembered of Ins own in childhood 
His “good eye” was givmg Inm such trouble that he had been 
diivcn to consult the Physician to the Fleet, who prescribed an 
operation as soon as possible, meanwhile, no writing, and green 
shades (“Will you, my dear friend, make me one or two’”) He 
took far-sighted measures to provide for mother and child in case of 
Ins sudden death Since a married woman could possess no property, 
he must ensure that m the event of both Sir WilLam and Lady 
Hamilton predeceasing his child, her little foitune (winch he hoped 
to make great) should not fall to Sir William’s heirs, headed by 
Grevillc, described by him as “that other chap” who had used his 
love “ill enough” In his wilder moments of impatience, he proposed 
that when he returned from the Baltic, they should fly together to 
Bronte, and there settle, with Horatia, the world forgetUng But m 
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time of war he was tied to his profession, and Sir William was 
visibly fading For the present all he could offer was that they should 
many on the death of '‘Mrs Thomson’s uncle”, or on a declaration 
of peace Stdl another “impediment” which he said that God alone 
could remove remained, for such plans, never very hopefully 
suggested, presupposed his own fieedom, and divorce never en- 
tered his calculations The word never appears in his letters 

His admiratioi. for the woman whom he had considered per- 
fection even before she had become hallowed in his eyes as the 
mother of his child swelled into lyrical language IJis thoughts 
turned to his favourite playwright, and a paiaphiasc of Romeo’s 
speeeh in Capiilet’s garden — ‘ Good-niglit, and good-mght I 
could say it till to-morrow’” On one of the four occasions when he 
was able to deliver a letter bv tlie hanel of a private messenger he 
gave full vent to his passion Davison, wlio had taken the trouble 
to travel upwarels of two liuiielred miles from his Northumbrian 
estate in early February, came to Torbay to discuss liis friend’s im- 
pending law-suit with St Vincent He had called on Lady Hamilton 
on Ins way through London, biought a letter from her, and carricel 
one back with an enclosure Troubudge and Captain Edward 
Parker also took charge of packets, of the contents of w'bich tlicy 
weic entirely ignoinnt Oliver, the factotum pickeel up in Vienna, 
went dowoi to Spitlicad in Maich, and earned back a letter whicli 
settled for posterity the question of Nelson’s reluions witli Lady 
Hamilton and the parentage of Horatia 

In one of the Davison letters, Nelson, regretting tint duty forbade 
him to be the bearer, paid charactciistic tribute to his “iion-pareil” 
The figiiic of Elizabeth Tudor, “our Elizabctli, a victorious and 
lugh-spintccl woman”, had early captivated Ins fancy 

“I know you irc so true and loy il an Englishwoman, tint you would 
Irate those who would not stand forth in defence of our King, Laws, Relig- 
ion, and all which is dear to us It is your se\ that makes us go forth, and 
seem to tell us, ‘None but the brave deserve the fur,’ and if wc fall, we still 
live in the hcirts of those females who are dear to us It is your sex that 
rewards us, it is your sex who cherisli our memories And you, my de ir 
honoured friend, are, believe me, thcjinf, the best, of y onr sex I ha\e been 
the world around, and m every corner of ir, and never yet saw your equal, 
or even one which could be put in comparison with you ” 
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In the letter earned by Ohvei, opening, “Now, my own dear 
wife, for such you are m my eyes, and m the face of heaven, I can 
give full scope to my fechngs”, he proceeded, “I love, I never did 
love any one else I never had a dear pledge of love till you gave me 
one You, my beloved Emma, and my country, arc the two dearest 
objects of my fond heart — a heart susceptible and true My longing 
for you, both person and conversation, you may readily imagine 
It setts me on fire He ended incoherently — “My love, my 
darling angel, my heaven-given wife, the dearest only true wife of 
her [5/r] own till death ’’ His postscript adjured her — “Kiss and 
bless our dear Horatia — think of that'” 

7 

He had no notion, when he thanked God that his non-pareil 
bad never borne a child to an)<one else, that a younger Emma, the 
result of a very early indiscretion, was already nineteen Greville’s 
cynical suggestion for the future of a snub-nosed, low-statured 
^oung woman who spoke with a bad accent and showed no 
signs of any but rural origin and upbringing had been — “a little 
money might be an inducement for a clergyman to marry her, and 
then I could help him on, but if she docs not make an impression on 
1 good sort of man, I am sure I camiot find one for her” Nelson, 
\dien he heard, 111 the autunm of 1801, that Sir William objected to 
ins lady entertaining her connections, the Connors, at 23, Piccadilly, 
at once offered the hospitality of his own country house, and added, 
“I hope, Emma, you take care of your relative, when you can get 
hci well-married and settled, we will try and give her something ” 
Fi\e Miss Connors, including the Sarah to whom his words prob- 
ably refer, came, but thcie is no evidence that he was ever told that 
“Emma Connor” was half-sister to his own child Sir Wilham had 
not known of her existence until Grevillc, infuriated by the news of 
Ills uncle’s marriage, had forwaidcd the pathetic bills for her keep 

The weather in which Nelson’s Torbay letters were written 
suited their matter “My dear amiable friend, could you have seen 
the boat leave the ship, I am sure your heart would have sunk 
wathin you ” Sometimes for two and three days together it was 
impossible to send a boat ashore, cither to send or receive the post 
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The sea came over die San Josej's forccasdc, and ni the Admiral’s 
after-cabin the motion was so great that he could not sit But '‘a 
miserable fellow, shut up in wood”, thankmg Providence, “who 
keeps a look out for Poor Jack”, that his ship had new cables, still 
swore himself, “m fair or foul weather, at sea or on shore, for ever 
yours” 

Too often during the gales of this new year neither the writing 
nor receipt of his love-letters brought any tiling but misery A usual 
accompannnent of illicit passion was driving him to the holders of 
insanity, both just bcfoic and for many weeks after the birth of his 
child Jealousy, of the sticngth observed by Shakespeare before he 
drew the characters of Leontes and Othello, put him on the rack 
and brought him almost to a condition of trance Since the woman 
whom he could not claim as wife professed liersclf equally untrust- 
mg, the situation was degrading, and Ixith images suffered dis- 
tortion His tcais, which were reasonable, though unreasonably 
expressed, cciiticd /iround the figure of the Prince of Wales, who 
had idly told a circle, which had lias ten cd to repeat it, “how Lady 
Hamilton had hit his fancy” After a few efforts to dine in Sir 
William Hamilton’s house cn famillc, discouraged by Sir William’s 
lady at her lover’s command, a royal pcisonagc unaccustomed to 
rebuffs troubled no more Lady Hamilton’s fe irs included all 
women, and imposed refusal of all invitations at w'hich any might 
be encountered, and, to satisfy her, hei lover disparagcel any whom 
he might chance to meet 

The diction of Nelson’s love-letters oi these weeks is unmistak- 
ably that of die early nineteenth century, but the cidcncc, especially 
of diose winch he believed would be instantly burnt after being 
delivered by liand, is that of the passionate lover of all time He 
senbblcd them late every night, after the day’s interruptions had 
ceased, and he set down everything that came into his head 

8 

At 7 am on the morning of Tuesday, February 24, 1801, a 
cairiagc w'hich had travelled through the night drew up at 33, 
Piccadilly, one of the smaller houses overlooking the Green Park 
Nelson’s three days’ leave in London passed unnoticed by the Press 
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Throughout his stay the Park was crowded by the equipages of 
loyal subjects, all bent m one duection The King, who had caught 
cold in chapel on the 15th, was now unconscious A Regency seemed 
inevitable, the accession of George IV, at any moment, a dreadful 
possibility That the monarch had suffered a return of his “old 
isordcr*', brought on by the worry and excitement of a change of 
Government, caused more grief than surprise, but the rock upon 
winch Pitt had foundered was unexpected The man who had long 
been pressing die more vigorous prosecution of a war of wlncli bis 
country was tired had been unable to satisfy his sovcicign on the 
subject of Catholic Emancipation Personal encounter with the 
statesman who Inid been Nelson’s idol in the days when he had 
nourished pohtical aspirations had not developed into friendship, 
and two characters so diverse were never to approach intimacy, 
nevertheless, he had been heartily sorry to hear that Mr Pitt was 
“out”, because “I dunk him the greatest Minister this country ever 
had and the honestest man” The change also interested him pro- 
fessionally, for under the leadership of the late Speaker, Mr Adding- 
ton, Lord St Vincent had succeeded Lord Spencer and Troubridge 
had become a Lord of die Admiralty The appointment of two such 
resolute officers at a moment when Great Britain’s command of the 
sea was her only cause for congratulation had been popular, but a 
very general opinion of the new Government had been neatly 
expressed by the member for Caine “They have got up the ‘Beg- 
gar’s Opera’ without Machcath ” London, in February 1801, was 
not a cheerful city An expedition under Sir Ralph Abercromby 
should have arrived in Egypt by now, but nothing was known of 
Its progress The news from the Continent was all deplorable 
Pans was celebrating, with a Grand Fete organised by the brother 
of the First Consul, the treaty between France and Austria signed 
at Luncville on the 9th From Vienna, Lord Minto, who had looked 
upon Pitt as “the Atlas of our reeling Globe”, had sadly written to 
Lord Grenville asking for his letters of recall The Neapolitan 
Government had bound itself to close its ports to British ships and 
admit French garrisons Leghorn, Arezzo, Ancona, every restless, 
sun-baked city m which Nelson had received so noisy a welcome on 
diC first stages of his journey home, was back under Buonaparte’s 
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heel, and Portugal, threatened by Spam, was wavermg The First 
Consul, whom even Nelson still failed to recognise as the sole 
inspirmg figure of a perfectly new ahgnment of French ambition 
and enmity, had most successfully courted Paul of Russia Denmark, 
Prussia and Sweden had agreed, at the suggestion of the Czar, to 
revive the “Armed Neutrality of the North” , no new thing, but at 
the moment particularly agreeable to France The result might 
break die blockade of Brest, and must close the Baltic to British 
trade 

Nelson arrived in London “almost beside himself with expecta- 
tion” He had htdc doubt that the result of tins leave would be a 
brother or sister for Horatia But Lady Hamilton announced herself 
m health only “so-so”, though m spirits, to-day, excellent A month 
ago he had written to her as strongly as he dared, advising her to 
keep her bed for a week at least after her “very severe cold”, and to 
make no attempt to go out of the house for a fortmglit Her dangci- 
ous busmess having been despatched with complete success, a very 
resilient character, obsessed with the idea of kcepmg her secret, had 
over-taxed a remarkable constitution and was now paying the pen- 
alty Three days had seen her not only out of child-bed, but in full 
dress 

But face to face with “Mrs Thomson” at last, “poor Thomson” 
forgot “all his anger, anxiety and sorrows^” His arrival had been 
unexpected their time together was short As lie had found his 
Dover Street house shut up, he had taken rooms at Lothian’s Hotel, 
Albemarle Street Essential matters were discussed at brcak-ncck 
speed, between interruptions He feared tliat, as a second-m- 
command, Lord Nelson might be given no scope “Everybody 
except you, tears Inm to pieces ” Lady Hamilton stalwartly as- 
sured lum that he would find “much to do” Her opmion of the 
Czar was lower than his Eight weeks should, he hoped, con- 
eludc tlic Baluc campaign (therefore, “Cheer up^ fair Emma’”), 
and then, “Peace in a cottage, witli a plain joint of meat, doing good 
to the poor, and setting an example of virtue, even to king and 
princes”, was Ins breathlessly expressed theme, m a newly decorated 
Piccadilly drawmg-room Arrangements m case diere should be 
any discovery of “poor dear Mrs Thomson’s business” during Ins 
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absence had to be made, and an officer who was about to proceed 
on active service promised recklessly to be at hand, at need If her 
“uncle” persisted in bringmg bad characters to his house, she must 
quit it A less dramatic plan for mviting Mrs Wilham Nelson up to 
London again, to bear her constant company, was ongmated 
“What signifies a few hundred pounds to make your dear mind a 
httlc at ease?” When mtiusive royalty found that Lady Hamilton 
was always from home, dining with the Nelsons, Sir William would 
soon discover that His Royal Highness did not come for the pleasure 
of his company But “Reverend Sir”, who could be a bore, and his 
little woman, whose tongue never lay still, must have beef-steak in 
their own lodgings two or three times a week, for it must never be 
said that Sir William Hamilton supported die Nelson family 

At the Admiralty Lord Nelson did not neglect to press for a 
frigate for Captain Nisbet At Davison’s house all Ins business was 
confidential Lady Hamilton had sold her diamonds m order to 
furnish 23, Piccadilly (winch mcluded a Nelson Room), and Sir 
Wilham was selling some of his best vases and pictures To her 
lover’s dismay and wrath, he had learnt that amongst the pictures 
to be put up to public auction was Romney’s “Lady Hamilton as St 
Cecilia” This cold-blooded and decidedly ignonnmous procedure 
revived all Ins terrors that a husband who could act so would be 
prepared to sell the original, when a Prince Regent was the bidder 
(“Can tins be the great Sir William Hamilton?”) He entrusted 
Davison to secuie the picture privately and keep it for Ins return, 
packed up, without mentioning tlie transaction or showmg it “to 
any soul breathing” 

At some hour during the next two days, the last of the principal 
objects of Nelson’s flymg visit to London was accomplished Lady 
Hamilton, who had been enabled to pay well, had also chosen well 
Mrs Gibson, of 9, Little Titchficld Street, Marylebone, was 
beyond doubt a good woman, and a good reason for a widow m 
reduced circumstances havmg accepted the sole care of a new-born 
child of gentle birth whose parents were unknown to her was 
present in the shape of an attendant figure — a httlc daughter of her 
own, “Mary”, slightly deformed A widow who had been a 
mother herself had remarked that the mfant brought to her on 
N — 14 
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a winter’s night by “Hond Lady Hamilton”, unattended, m a 
hackney coach, was not more than eight days old but whatever 
questions troubled the brain of a very quiet woman on that winter’s 
morning, as she watched an open-handed, quick-spokcn naval 
gentleman, with one eye and one arm, take more than civil interest 
m a brother-officer’s child, she asked no questions His unspeakable 
thoughts were, “A finer child never was produced by any two 
persons It was m truth a love-begotten child ” 

On the tlnrd morning of his leave he received orders to embark 
600 troops under Lieut-Colonel the Hon William Stewart and 
proceed to join Sir Hyde Parker, who had already left London for 
Yarmouth He cancelled his room at Lotlnan’s, told Allen to pack 
and prepared to drive through the night to Spithead The farewell 
of a lady renowned for her classical attitudes was interpreted by 
him as that of the Roman matron, ‘‘Return with your slncld, or 
upon It”, and his own was, “No fear of death, except of parting 
from you ” 



Chapter XIV 
i8oi 

{^tat 42) 

COPENHAGEN 

I 

B y an extraordinary coincidence, die crowned heads of three of 
the four northern countries banded together in a Confedera- 
tion directed against Great Britam were insane, and the fourth, 
Frederick William III of Prussia, v/as a character so anuably in- 
decisive as to be personally negligible Prussia had no fleet, but the 
remaining three allies represented a force double the strength of 
that which sailed from Yarmouth on March 12, 1801, undci the 
command of an Admiral “a little neivous about dark nights, and 
fields of ice” In Sweden the great house of Vasa was almost bred 
out In Denmark the Crown Prince had long acted as Regent for an 
imbecile sire Nelson viewed Paul I as the first enemy to be disposed 
of, and thought tint his lesson should be severe The trunk being 
cut down, he foresaw no difficulty in lopping off the branches His 
hope, therefore, was to proceed directly to attack the Russian 
squadron ice-bound at Revel, and the fact that Lord St Vincent had 
recommended to him a Captain Thesiger, late of the Russian service, 
who was sailing with the expedition as a volunteer, seemed to him 
to augur well A hghtnmg blow at Russia would have been his 
advice But he found himself, as days passed, ostentatiously ex- 
cluded from conference 

Sir Hyde Parker was a respectable officer, aged sixtv-two, who 
had gone afloat at twelve He had grown rich durmg four years m 
command at Jamaica and had recently married a bride of eighteen, 
who remmded Lord St Vincent of batter pudding It may have 
been that he had observed expressions of pity mingled with the 
congratulations of friends when they learnt that he had been pro- 
vided with a thunderbolt as second-in-comniand The arrival of the 
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squadron from Portsmouth had certainly surprised him The St 
George had gone to sea in such haste that she had earned her 
caulkers and painters to St Helen's (“If the wind proves fair, they 
shall be sent up the harbour, if unfair, no time will have been lost ") 
The appearance of Nelson at Portsmouth had produced more than 
the usual activity, for on dismounting from his carnage, his lord- 
ship had sent for the officer in charge of the military and announced 
that he meant to sail with the first tide Colonel Stewart, an ardent 
young man, had received the intended impression, and the detach- 
ments of the 49th and 95th regiments waiting on Southsca Com- 
mon to be embarked for special service m tlac North Sea had all 
been on board their long-attendant transports within two hours 
At Yarmouth, nine days later. Lord Nelson received many thanks 
from the First Lord for “using the spur", and Sir Hyde Parker an 
express ordering him to take Ins fleet to sea Lady Paikcr's ball had 
to be cancelled Sir Hyde, who on Nelson’s courtesy cnll, aecom- 
pamed by Hardy, had told him nothing, remained thereafter 
invisible At first Nelson merely regretted that this would mean 
having to go on board his Co mmandtr-in- Chief at sea (His 
stepson, after obscivmg the humiliating efforts of a one-armed man 
to go up the side of a ship in blowing wcathei, had hoped tliat some 
day he would slip and break his neck — and the observation had been 
mischievously repeated, cutting Nelson to the heart ) The news- 
papers and Yarmouth fisherwomeii had said that he was going to 
the Baltic The rumour m the fleet was that they were to wait out- 
side Cronenburg while Mi Drummond, British Minister m 
Copenhagen, negotiated (“1 disapprove most exceedingly 
Weak m the extreme A fleet of British mcn-of-war are the 
best negotiators in Europe ”) Dommet, the Captain of the Fleet, 
had apologetically revealed that Sir Hyde had struck his pen 
through every recommendation made by his sccond-in-command. 
Colonel Stewart, already a confirmed admirer, was disgustedly 
noting “studied neglect" of a hero (His hundred sharp-shooters 
were “ready to fire out Paul's right eye" ) 

The season was the worst in the year for an expedition to the 
Baltic The tedious passage of Nelson's squadron from Spithead 
to Yarmouth had been achieved, m his own words, “blindfold” 
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Fog, as duck as mud, had been all diat was visible from gunport or 
stern-wmdow, and he had always left the quarter-deck hoary or 
wet through As the fleet of eighteen of the hue, eleven frigates, and 
sloops, brigs, cutters, fire-ships and bombs, amounting m all to 
fifty-three sail, battled its way northwards, the temperature fell, and 
gentlemen from England, where daffodils had begun to peer, 
entered upon a second winter Ice glistened on the rigging, and 
snowstorms alternated regularly with sleet On March 15 the 
violence of the gale caused Lord Nelson in the St George and Cap- 
tain Fremnitle in the Ganges to lay aside half-finished letters The 
Admiral regretted that in the Great Cabin of his hastily refitted 
flagship enough draught came through to turn a mill, Fremantle 
eomplained that the hacking coughs of lus ship’s company ceased 
not day nor night It was a relief when, early on the i8th, through 
flymg snowflakes, a long, low sandy arm of land became mter- 
mittently visible This was the Skaw, northernmost point of 
Jutland, last seen by Nelson twenty years past The fleet, winch had 
been 111 some measure scattered, collected, and next day turned 
southwards down the Cattegat Nelson observed a fiigate sent 
away by the Commandei-in-Chief, and guessed that it carried a 
diplomat bound for Copenhagen (“I hate your pen and ink men ”) 
On the following morning, so that no attention should be wanting 
on his part, he paid a further call upon Sir Hyde, and at the end of 
an hour’s conversation had “ground out something” The rumour 
that negotiation was to be tried first was evidently true, but he 
could not achieve anything approaching the confidential note 
which he considered essential as between a Commander-m-Chief 
and his second Next evening the fleet anchored eighteen miles from 
the boasted defences of Croiicnburg and Elsinore, and there waited 
three days, although the wind was now fair for Copenhagen At 
last, on the 23rd, Sir Hyde called a council, and Nelson attended in 
revived spirits The St George had been cleared for action a week 
past Hardy assured him that the ship’s company “would do”, and 
“I take the Ghost*s word” Amongst his efforts to “brush up” 
strangers had been the impoitation of a band, borrowed from the 
Channel Fleet Before leaving Ins cabin he scribbled a line to Ladv 
Hamilton During the passage he had added a codicil to his will, in 
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which he had left her the Sultan's sable pelisse and the Chelengk 
“Now we arc sure of fighting”, he wrote, “I am sent for When it 
was a joke I was kept in the background, tomorrow will, I hope, 
be a proud day for England ” 

But on board the London the atmosphere nothing resembled 
what he had pictured Lieutenant Layman, who steered his gig, 
noted with awe that “all the heads were very gloomy” The mission 
of Mr Nicholas Vansittart, in conjunction with Mr Diunimond, 
had been a failure The Danes were not only far too frightened of 
Russia to accede to Great Britain's request for their withdrawal from 
tile Confederation they were actively hostile Moreover, the 
diplomats had returned with dreadful accounts of newly strength- 
ened defences at Elsinore and Copenhagen When Nelson arrived, 
a long-faced council had come to the conclusion that to stay m the 
Cattegat until the umted naval force of the Danes, Russians and 
Swedes came forth to offer battle was the only prudent course 

Colonel Stewart had noticed that wlicn Lord Nelson was Inghly 
dissatisfied, he generally gave vent to less than he felt Nelson now 
began by questioning the hushed gentlemen from Copenhagen m 
close detail, not only as to the strength, but as to the position of the 
enemy Havmg gathered that the Danes had placed their strongest 
ships at the head of then hne, he piocceded to consider the pos- 
sibilities of coming up to take their rear by surprise Tins would 
mean an entry into the Baltic by the Gieat Belt, which would entail 
loss of Lime, a most important factor However, attack as soon as 
possible was his advice — -“Let it be by the Sound, by tlic Belt, or 
any how, only lose not an hour”, and his enthusiasm was so m- 
fectious, his eloquence so potent, that by tlic time the council was 
dismissed an appioach to Copenhagen by the Great Belt had been 
decided upon He had warmly advised the necessity of disregarding 
Government instructions in view of an unexpected situation, and m 
giving farewell to the diplomats who were sailing for England he 
heartily wished them so slow a passage that the question might have 
been settled hy a victory before they reached London On his return 
to his own ship, he addressed himself to liis Commander-in-Chicf, 
and next day forwarded probably the ablest letter he ever 
dictated 
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“My dear Sir Hyde, 

“The conversation wc had yesterday has naturally, from its importance, 
been the subject of my thoughts, and the more I have reflected, the more I 
am confirmed m opimon, that not a moment should be lost m attackmg the 
Enemy They will every day and hour be stronger, wc shall never be so 
good a match for them as at this moment 

“The only consideration m my mind is how to get at them with the least 
nsk to our Ships By Mr Vansittart's account, the Danes have taken every 
means m their power to prevent our gettmg to attack Copenhagen by the 
Passage of the Sound Cronenburg has been strengthened, the Crown 
Islands fortified, on the outermost of which there are twenty guns pointing 
mostly downwards, and only eight hundred yards from very formidable 
batteries placed under the Citadel, supported by five Sail-of-the-Lme, seven 
Floating batteries of fifty guns each, besides Small-craft, Gun-boats &c See 
And that the Revel Squadron of twelve or fourteen Sail-of-the-Lme are 
soon expected as also five Sail of Swedes 

“It would appear by what you have told me of your instructions, that 
Government took for granted you would find no difficulty m gettmg off 
Copenhagen, and in the event of a failure of negotiation, you might m- 
stantly attack , and that there would be scarcely a doubt but the Danish fleet 
would be destroyed, and the Capital made so hot that Denmark would 
listen to reason and its true mterest By Mr Vansittart's account, their state 
of preparation exceeds what he conceives our Government thought pos- 
sible, and that the Danish Government is hostile to us m the greatest possible 
degree 

“Therefore here you are, with almost the safety, certainly vnth the honour 
of England more entrusted to you than ever yet fell to any British Officer 
On your decision depends, whether our country shall be degraded m the 
eyes of Europe, or whether she shall rear her head higher than ever agam 
do I repeat, never did our Country depend so much on the success of any 
Fleet as on dais How best to honour our Country and abate the pride of her 
Enemies, by defeating their schemes, must be the subject of your deepest 
consideration as Commander-m-Chief, and if what I have to offer can be 
the least useful m forming your decision, you are most heartily welcome 

“I shall begin with supposmg you are determmed to enter by the Passage 
of the Sound, as there are those who think, if you leave that Passage open, 
that the Danish Fleet may sail from Copenhagen, and join the Dutch or 
French I own I have no fears on that subject, for it is not likely that whilst 
their Capital is menaced with an attack, 9,000 of her best men should be sent 
out of die Kmgdom I suppose that some damage may arise amongst our 
masts and yards, yet, perhaps there will not be one of them but could be 
made serviceable again You are now about Cronenburg if the wmd be 
fair, and you determme to attack the Ships and Crown Islands, you must 
expea the natural issue of such a batde — Ships crippled, and perhaps one or 
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two lost, for the wind winch carries you in, will most probably not bring 
one a cnpple'l Ship This mode I call taking the bull by the horns It, how- 
ever, will not prevent the Revel Ships, or Swedes, from joining the Danes, 
and to prevent this f'om taking effect, is m my humble opinion, a measure 
absolutely necessary — and still to attack Copenhagen 
“Two modes arc in my view, one to pass Cronenburg, taking die risk of 
damage, and to pass up the deepest and straigbtest Chvmcl above the 
Middle Grounds, and coming down the Garbar or Kmg*s Channel, to 
attack their Floating batteries Stc &c as wc find it convenient It must have 
the effect of preventing a junction between the Russians, Swedes and Danes, 
and may give us an opportunity of bombarding Copenhagen I am also 
pretty certain that a passage could be found to the northward of Southholm 
tor all our Ships, perhaps it might be necessary to warp a short distance in 
the very narrow part 

“Should this mode of attack be ineligible, the passage of the Belt, I have 
no doubt, would be accomphshed m four or five days, and then the attack 
by Draco could be earned into effect, and the junction of the Russians pre- 
vented, with every probabihty of success against the Danish Floiting 
batteries What effect a bombardment might have, I am not called upon to 
give an opimon, but think the way should be cleared for the trial 

“Supposing us through the Belt, with the wmd first westerly, would it 
not be possible to either go with the Fleet, or detach ten Ships of three and 
two decks, with one Bomb and two Fire-ships, to Revel, to destroy die 
Russian Squadron at that place 1 1 do not sec the great risk of such a detach- 
ment, and with the remainder to attempt the business at Copenhagen Tlic 
measure may be thought bold, but I am of opmion the boldest measures are 
the safest, and our Country demands a most vigorous exertion of her force, 
direaed with judgment In supportmg you, my dear Sir Hyde, through the 
arduous and important task you have undertaken, no exertion of head or 
heart shall be wanting from your most obedient and faithful servant, 

“Nelson and Bronte “ 

Commumcations m i8oi were slow As this letter was bemg 
carried from the St George to the London, off Elsmore, on the night 
of March 24, a party of Russian officials, mostly m, or dismissed 
from, the Imperial service, were advancmg through the streets of 
St Petersburg upon the Mikhailovsky Palace The night was calm 
but moonless All the gentlemen had dmed over-well By the time 
that a British fleet bent upon tlie Battle of Copenliagcn, as a pre- 
limmary to the defeat of the Northern Confederation, had weighed 
and turned for the Great Belt, Paul I had been strangled, and his 
large and visionary son, whose tendencies were anti-French, was 
givmg audience to his father's murderers, headed by Counts Paimm 
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and Palilcn But since communications were slow, Nelson did 
not learn of “the death of PauF' for three weeks 


On March 25 it blew too hard for men-of-war to hft their an- 
chors Next morning, after a few hours’ progress in the direction of 
the Great Belt, the fleet was brought to, and orders were issued for 
a return towards the Sound Sir Hyde’s Flag-Captam, Otway, was 
scut to apprise his sccond-m-command of the reasons Nelson’s 
unofficial reply was,“ I don’t care a d — n winch passage we go, so 
tliat we fight them ” But Sir Hyde now found it necessary to send a 
message to Governor Strieker, of Elsinore, enquirmg his mtentions 
if a British fleet were to pass the Sound, and two officers from 
Copenhagen (the younger an aide-de-camp of the Regent) came 
on board the London in defiant mood While writing a note m Sir 
Hyde’s Great Cabin, die younger soldier called out, “Admiral, if 
your guns are no better than your pens, you may as well return to 
England ” He was very curious to hear who commanded the various 
ships, and the name of Lord Nelson startled him (“What, is he 
here ? I would give a hundred gumeas to sec Inin ^ Then, I suppose it 
is no joke, if he is come*”) Governor Strieker’s reply, of course, was 
that he could not suffer a fleet whose uitcntions were not known to 
pass Cronenburg, and tins was mterpreted by Sir Hyde as a declar- 
ation of war For a further three days, then, head wmds and calms 
detamed the fleet six miles from Cronenburg Meanwlnle, Nelson’s 
general scheme for an attack on Copenliagen havmg been provis- 
ionally adopted, he made a complete change of personal plans He 
must leave the St George for a hghter ship His choice was H M S 
Elephant, a 74, commanded by die ommscient Foley, who had led 
the victors of the Nile mside the French line m Aboukir Bay On 
the 30th, the wmd commg fair, the fleet again weighed, and drew 
towards “the fancied tremendous fortress of Cronenburg” This 
landmark was a four-square mediaeval pile, crowned by turrets of 
unfamiliar design, likely to remmd English observers that they were 
now approaching Scandinavia and Russia The passage through the 
narrows was achieved m perfect order and with surpnsmg ease, for, 
finding that the Swedes did not open fire from Helsmgborg, the 

N — 14* 
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Stately flotilla kept close to the Swedish coast, and clear of the 
Danish guns, which blazed away ineffectively The Elephant did 
not even trouble to reply 

EXirmg that afternoon Nelson at last came m sight of Copen- 
hagen Eighteen days had passed smee he had sailed from Yarmouth 
If he had been m command, he would have been attacking the 
Danish capital m eight The fleet anchored some five miles below the 
city, and Sir Hyde, Nelson and a party of senior officers at once 
embarked m the Skylark lugger, to reconnoitre the harbour and 
channels It was soon apparent that their delay had been most 
obliging to the enemy, and that the accounts of Messrs Drummond 
and Vansittart had erred, if anything, on the side of understatement 
The Trekroner (Three Crowns) battery had been admirably strength- 
ened, and all buoys of the North and King’s Chamiels had been 
removed or misplaced 

In the Elephant, tlie Scottish Prmcipal Medical Officer, up late, 
was disturbed at grim preparations by the sound of a gig coming 
alongside He recognised, amongst the cloaked figures who had 
been out amongst floatmg icc-blocks durmg the hours of darkness, 
the officer whom he had already accepted as “the first man in the 
world” Presently “light showed me a path which had been track- 
less” Under the personal supervision of Nelson, British masters 
and pilots had begun to place the buoys necessary to guide his 
squadron to the attack 

Nelson’s opimon of the Danish line of defence was “It looks 
formidable to those who are children at War, but to my judgment, 
witli ten sail-of-die-Iinc I think I can anminlate them , at all events, 
I hope to be allowed to try ” On the afternoon of the 31st another 
council was called, at the end of which he knew that he was to be 
allowed to try, but he had to fight for perrrussion, for Sir Hyde 
was, not without reason, alarmed at the prospect 

Copenhagen was always protected by tlie Trekroner fort, 
mounting seventy-odd guns, commanding the point at which the 
entrance to the harbour branched off from the Inner or King’s 
Channel Any ships approaclnng from the north would come under 
Its fire, shattered vessels would have no hope of retreat, and no 
obstacle would prevent the promised Swedes and Russians arriving 
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to assist their allies Also m the present emergency, the Danes, 
working day and night, had moored eighteen dismasted warships, 
mounting 634 guns, 111 a line a mile and a half long, stretching from 
the Trekroner along the King's Channel Two more liulks, and a 
squadron of two ships-of-the 4 inc and a frigate, guarded the mouth 
of the harbour A shoal known as the Middle Ground lay between 
the Outer and Inner Channel Nelson's proposal was to pass with a 
northerly wind up the Outer Channel and then wait for a southerly 
wind to take him with ten of the hnc and all the small ciaft available 
down the Inner Channel, to fall upon the rear, the weakest part of 
the long line stretching south-east from the Trekroner Ihis plan 
offered the undoubted advantage that damaged ships could letire 
after action to join the fleet, which would be lying between the 
enemy and reinforcements When he had sketched his plan and 
offered his services, in the most energetic manner, he had to listen to 
discussion and criticism, foi althougli most of his audience were 
agreed upon “the necessity for striking a blow", even some of his 
greatest adnnrcis thought him sanguine (Admiral Graves feared 
that they would be “playing a losing game, attackmg stone walls" 
Captam Fremantle secretly held that they were already a week too 
late ) Nelson, who had slept only in snatches for the past six days, 
paced the cabin impatiently He dismissed fears of a Swedish squad- 
ron of superior foree with the sharp observation, “The more 
numerous the better", and when the Russians were reported as 
likely to be even more formidibC, repeated, “So much the better — 
I wish they were twice as many dhe easier the victory — depend 
upon it " “Close with a Fienehman, but out-manoLUvre a Russian" 
was his dictum He had been out with the leading artillery officers 
that morning, in a fiigate, to take the closest possible view of the 
Trekroner defenees — and incidentally, m approaching the leadmg 
ship of the line, had come under its fire 

Sir Hyde, once his decision was taken, acted handsomely He 
offered two more ships-of-thc-linc than Nelson had asked (although 
Ills owm position, should the Russians or Swedes appear upon the 
scene during the action, would then be very unpleasant), he 
thenceforward left all arrangements to Nelson’s direction That 
night tlie buoying of the Outer Deep was completed, and next 
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morning (Apri] ij Nelson made a final examination, in the Amazon 
frigate The activity and skill of her Captain, Edward llioii (a man 
whose scholarly countenance was shaded by what contemporaries 
described as ‘‘a pleasing gloom'*), had impressed him, and when lie 
gave die signal to weigh, at an hour after noon (which was received 
with cheers in every ship), the Amazon ltd the division down the 
Outer Channel to moor at the southern end of the Middle Ground 
The wind was light but favourable As the Elephant dropped her 
anchor, the Admiral called out loudly, “I will fight them the 
moment I have a fair wmd^” His thirty-four ships, crowded close 
together, were lying within range of the mortars of Amag Island, 
as a few shots discharged around 8 p in demonstrated, but the Danes, 
preoccupied with their defences, failed to avail themselves of the 
opportunity 

That evening, at a late hour for the date, Nelson sat down to dine 
in Foley’s well-appointed ship, with a large but choice party of 
comiadcs in arms The signal to prepare for battle had been given 
Darkness had hidden the sullen hue of enemy hulks and substantial 
fortress guarding a northern capital of fantastic towers and steeples 
Candle and lantern hght illummatcd die faces and figures of Nel- 
son’s sccond-m-coinmand. Admiral Graves, an old and valued 
acquaintance, Colonel Stewart, whom he had met for the first time 
at Portsmouth, Riou, whom he had met for the first time yestci- 
day. Hardy, Fremantle and many othcis whose names would be for 
ever remembered together with his own He was in the highest 
spirits, and drank to a leaduig wind and to the success of the folio w- 
mg day 

Soon after 9 o’clock the Captains departed to their respective 
ships, with the exception of Riou, who retired to the after-cabin 
with Foley and Nelson, to airangc the Order of Battle and detailed 
instructions for cveiy vessel About ii pm Hardy appealed He had 
been out taking soundings m the channel, and with a long pole had 
personally explored the depths round the rearmost of the enemy 
ships At I a m a procession of secretaries was settled in the Great 
Cabin, leady with quills poised to transcribe oiders Nelson, since 
the embarrassingly attentive Tom Allen insisted, had gone to his 
cot, or rather had caused it to be placed on the deck in a position 
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fioni which he could still dictate His urgency for the clerks to 
hurry increased during the small hours, when reports of the wind 
coming fair were brought m to him He was up and dressed before 
SIX, when the scribes finished their complicated labours, and an 
liour later he made the signal for Captains After the Captains had 
all been provided with their instructions, the pilots came on board 
These men, mostly mates of vessels accustomed to trade from Scot- 
tish and northern English ports to the Baltic, were unanimous m 
displaymg “a very unpleasant degice of hesitation” All declared 
that to take ships of deep draught up the channel indicated would be 
a desperate business “At eight o’clock m the mormng of the 2nd of 
April”, noted Nelson, “not one pilot would take charge of a slnp 
I experienced the misery of having the honour of our Country 
intrusted to pilots who had no other tliought than to keep the ships 
clear of danger, and their own silly heads clear of shot ” One was 
found, at length Mr Alexander Biiarly, Master of the Bellona, 
volunteered to lead the column He was a veteran of the Nile, 
where he had been master m Davidge Gould’s ship, the Audacious 
At 9 30, the signal to weigh m succession having been thrown out, 
“the Edgar proceeded, m a noble manner, for the channel” The 
morning was cloudy but fine “Not a word was spoken through the 
ship save by the pilot and helmsman, and their commands, bemg 
chanted veiy much in the same manner as the responses m a 
cathedral service, added to the solcmmty ” 

3 

The Battle of Copenhagen opened disastrously The Edgar, 
passing along the front of the enemy line, took the shot of the rear- 
most Danes without reply, anchored abreast the tlurd ship, m 
seven-fathom water, and opened fire, accordmg to programme, 
but the Agamemnon, who should have followed her, failed to do so 
She could not weather the shoals at the entrance to die channel and 
never came into action Signal was dien made for another 64, the 
Polyphemus, who should have been last of the Ime, to take up the 
station assigned to die Agamemnon She promptly obeyed, and was 
very roughly handled The Isis followed, and took the berth always 
mtended for her, and the Glatton and Ardent were equally successful 
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The Bellona then grounded, on the east side of the Middle Ground, 
witlun range, but at too great a distance for fully effective fire upon 
tlie southernmost hulks which covered the front of the city from 
bombardment (Later in the day the bursting of lier lower-deck 
guns caused lieavy casinlties in tins sliip ) The Russell, last but one 
in the order of sailing, lost sight of her leader, the De fiance, owmg 
to the smoke of battle, and mistakenly following the Bdlona, shared 
her fate From the outset, Nelson's division was reduced from twelve 
to nine of the Ime, and tlic gunnery of the Danes was superior to his 
expectations His agitation on perceiving the Aomiemnon signalling 
mabihty to proceed, and two 74’s faihng to obey his orders to 
engage more closely, was extreme, but the signal to advance was kept 
flying He starboarded the Elephant's helm, passed to larboard 
between the grounded ships and tlie enemy line, gaining com- 
paratively deep water, and made for the position left vacant by the 
failure of the Bellona As the Ganges passed, he hailed Fremantle to 
place her as close as possible ahead of Ins flagslnp (By one of the 
many unliappy clianccs of tins forenoon, the only men in die 
Ganges to be lut before she anchored were the Master, wlio was 
killed outright, and the pilot, who lost an arm Fremantle himself 
carried his ship in ) The Monarch imitated the example of the 
Ganges, and dropped into the berth originally intended for the 
Elephant By seventeen minutes past eleven the battle had become 
general, each slnp, as she arrived opposite to her number ni the 
Danish hue, anchoting by the stern and presenting her broadside 
to the enemy Graves, in the Defiance, was the last to take up hib 
position, ahead of the Monarch, who had already lost her Captain 
From that moment, ni Nelson’s words, “Here was no manoeuvring 
It was downright fighting ” Riou led his squadron of small craft to 
attack the Trekroner batteries He knew that it had been mtended, 
if opportumty served, during the smoke of battle, to land die mili- 
tary (from the flat-boats towed by every ship-of-thc-hne) to storm 
these two heavily fortified artificial islands Nelson had left him 
a free hand, and owmg to the accidents to the Agamemnon, Russell 
and Bellona die Trekroner was gomg unmarked It had also been 
intended that Sir Hyde, with the remamder of the fleet, mcludmg 
the heavy ships, should make a menacing appearance from the 
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north, but the Commandcr-m-Chief was still more than four miles 
distant, beating up against Nelson’s fair wind He had heard the 
enemy batteries open at 10 40 Two hours later the fate of the day 
still hung m the balance, and according to Danish accounts, their 
fire was undimmished As their crews fell, fresh men were sent 
from the shore to the Trekroncr batteries, and to the hulks, and 111 
some cases rchoistcd colours winch had been shot away, with the 
result that slnps which appeared to have struck reopened fiie, 
much to the wrath of English boardmg-partics 
About I o’clock, Sir Hyde, who could see httlc of what was 
happeinng, but rcahsed that Nelson had met with mishaps, and 
that the Danish resistance was stronger than had been expected, 
began to feel himself called upon to discontinue the action He was 
strongly dissuaded by his Flag-Captain, who obtamed permission to 
go on board the Elephant to discover what had happened, but before 
Otway reached Nelson, Sir Hyde had acted 
Nelson, at i 30, was, as he had been throughout the action, 
walking the starboard side of his quarter-deck The Elephant was 
hotly engaging the Danish flagslup Dannehrog and two floating 
batteries ahead of her As a shot passed through the mam-mast of 
the Elephanty sending a few sphnters flying about them, he rcmaikcd 
witli a smile to Colonel Stewart tliat this was “warm work” He 
stopped at the gangway for an mstant, and his look and next 
sentence were imprmted on Stewart’s memory for ever '‘But, 
mark you, I would not be elsewhere for thousands ” When Sir 
Hyde’s signal was reported to Inm he contmued his walk The 
Signal Lieutenant, meeting him at the next turn, asked whethci he 
should repeat it to the squadron Nelson ordered Inm to acknow- 
ledge Its receipt but to keep “Number 16”, the signal for close 
action, soil flyuig “Mind you keep it so ” Stewart noticed that his 
companion now walked witli mcreased speed, working the stump 
of his right arm, and after a few more turns, Nelson asked, “m a 
quick manner”, “Do you know what’s shown on board of the 
Comniandcr-in-Chief » Number 39 ” Stewart had to admit that he 
did not understand what that number might sigmfy “Why, to 
leave off action*” explamcd Nelson, adding, “Leave off action* 
Now damn me if I do ” 
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He gave a shrug, and addressing himself to Foley, said, “You 
know, Foley, I have only one eye I have a right to be blind some- 
times He raised his spy-glass to his right eye, and announced, 
“I really do not see the signal ” 


4 

About 3 p m the Danish ships astern of the Elephant had been 
silenced When Fremantle came on board at 2 30 he found Nelson 
exercising what the Press called his quick discernment of occasion 
and popular manneis Floating gunboats and batteries were drift- 
ing helplessly from the enemy line The Great Cabin was filled 
with strange uniforms, and the Eiighsh Admiral was heartily telling 
melancholy Danes how he wished they had been Russians, and how 
lie longed to see the Russians down He thrust a note into Fremantle’s 
liands, saying that he had sent for him to get his opinion whether it 
would be practicable to advance, with such slnps of the division as 
were least damaged, upon the unmjured northern end of the 
enemy hne of defence 
Fremantle read 

‘'To the Brothers of Englishmen, The Danes 

“Lord Nelson has directions to spare Denmark, when no longer resisting , 
but if the firing is continued on the part of Denmark, Lord Nelson will be 
obliged to set on fire all the Floating-batteries he has taken, without having 
the power of savmg the brave Danes who h ivc defended them 
“Dated on board His Britannic Majesty’s ship ElcpJianty Copenhagen 
Roads, April 2nd, 1801 

“Nelson and Bronte, Vice-Admiral, 
under die command of Admiral Sir Hyde Parker ” 

Fremantle was strongly averse from the further attack suggested 
He pointed out that the Admiral had several slnps aground, and most 
of those engaged were so crippled that it would be advisable to 
attempt to remove them from a very difficult channel while the 
wmd was yet fair Foley agreed, and Cap tarn Thesiger, fluent m 
Danish as well as Russian, was immediately sent off 111 a flag of truce 
with the original of the note they had just read It was waitmg, 
signed and scaled, and was in the Admiral’s own hand He had 
scribbled it on the casing of the rudder-head, with Foley’s purser, 
Thomas Walhs, at his elbow, takmg a copy as he wrote, and he had 
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sur^. hcdhjs audience by scndmg to the cockpit for 3. caiidleaiid wax, 
as he wished to make a seal The first man sent did not return, and it 
was reported that a cannon-ball had taken olfhis head ThcAdnuiars 
comment was, ‘'Send another messenger for the wax '' It was 
pointed out to him that there were wafers on his table, by which 
a. folded sheet could be well secured, but he repeated, “Scud for the 
scahiig-wax ** It was brought, and he inspected with satisfaction a 
perfect impression of his own coat-of-arms Afterwards he ex- 
plained to Stewart that a wafer would still have been damp when 
the note was dehvered, telling a talc of stress and haste to end the 
action , the wax would be hard and cold 

Nelson's note was dehvered by Captain Thesiger to the Prince 
Regent himself, whom he found near the sally port, “animating Ins 
countrymen m a spirited manner" 1 lie two leading ships of Sir 
Hyde Parker’s division had now arrived on the scene, causing the 
remainder of die Danes ahead of the Ekphant to strike Commodore 
Fischer had shifted his broad pendant from the Dannthrog to the 
Holstem, the second sliip from the nortli end of his line, and finally 
to the Trekroncr The Datunbrog was drifting m flames before the 
wind, spreading confusion in her path Onl)/ the four ships within 
the harbour were still intact, and, together with the Trekroner and 
the battery on Amag Island, still firing Half of their shot was un- 
avoidably striking a group of their own ships which had surren- 
deied, and the British rephes were causing more havoc m these 
unmanageable and unresisting hulks Adjutant-General Lindhohn 
was directed by the Prince to go to Admiral Nelson without delay, 
“to ask the particular object of sending his flag of truce" On his 
way, he ordered the Trekroner to cease fire, whereupon the 
Elephant made the same signal to her division 

An action which had endured for five hours closed about 4 p m 
Nelson’s reply to the Crown Prince was again in Ins own hand- 
writing, but tins time the document did show signs of having been 
composed in haste 

“Lord Nelson’s object m sending on shore i flig of truce is humanity, 
therefore, consents that hostilities shall cease till Lord Nelson can take Ins 
prisoners our of the Prizes , and he consents to land ill the wounded Danes, 
ind to burn or remove his prizes Lord Nelson, with humble duty to His 
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Royal Highness, begs leave to say that he will ever esteem it the greatest 
Victory he ever has gain’d if this flag of truce may be the happy forerunner 
of a lastmg and happy Union between my most Gracious Sovereign and 
His Majesty the King of Denmark ” 

Wallis afterwards corrected the grammar in Ins copy, but the 
Adiniral’s own holograph was that delivered by Thesiger The 
Aeljutant-General was referred to Sir Hyde Paiker, and no sooner 
was he gone than the signal was made for the Glatton, Elephant, 
Ganges, Dcjianct and Monarch to weigh m succession The Monaich 
immediately hit on a shoal, but was pushed over it by the Ganoti^ 
taking her amidships Within a mile of the now silent Trekroncr 
both xE^Dejiance and£/i phant ran aground, and m spite of all efforts 
made by their fatigued crews, remained fixed for the night Nelson 
ordered his gig, and pieparcd to follow the Adjutant-General to the 
London, four miles distant As he embarked to encounter his Com- 
mand er-m-Chicf, he exclaimed in Stewart’s hearing, “Well, I have 
fought contrary to orders, and perhaps I shall be hanged Ncvci mind , 
let them’” The Dannebro^, havmg also grounded, hadjust blown up, 
with heavy loss of life Graves, unable to make out the response of 
the Elephant to the Commandei-in-Chief ’s signal of recall, had re- 
peated It, and the gallant Riou, hauling off his battered light craft to 
safety, with the words, “What will Nelson tlnnk of us^” had been 
cut in two by a rakmg shot from the Trekroncr The Captam of the 
Bellona, Thompson, one of the heroes of the Nile, had lost his left leg 

The calculation of casualties, the scene of devastation through 
winch he passed m the light of a northern sunset, seemed to his 
companions to have lowered Lord Nelson’s spirits as he drew 
towards die London “First to secure the victory, and then to make 
the most of it” had been his programme in Aboukir Bay Physical 
exhaustion may have been taking its toll, but he was, in fact, con- 
sidering how best to secure by negotiation what he had won to-day 
by force The future of the whole Baltic campaign hung upon 
Ins taking the right decisions, and Ins opinion of his diplomatic 
talents was not Ingh (“A negotiator is certainly out of my 
hne ”) When the Adjutant-General took his leave at 8 o’clock 
that tught a twenty-four hours’ truce was all that had been 
agreed upon, but it had been suggested by Sir Hyde that Ins 
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sccond-m-command should go on shore to converse with His 
Royal Highness 

Nelson slept in the St George Before he slept, he wrote to Lady 
Hamilton, to tell her that all the flower of the Danish marine was in 
his possession “Of eighteen sail, large and small, some are taken, some 
sunk, some burnt, in the good old way He enclosed averse entitled 
“Lord Nelson to bis Guardian Angel”, endorsed, George, April 
2nd, i8oi, at 9 o'clock atnight very tired after a hard fought Battle ” 

5 

Next morning, while daylight was still growmg, oflicers of the 
Elephant were pleasantly surprised to find a gig — the Admiral’s 
favourite conveyance in these waters — alongside He, too, was 
pleased and highly congratulatory to find his flagship no longer 
aground, but at anchor, in Copenhagen Roads, m 6\ fathoms He 
took one of his chaiac tens tic snatched meals, and set off at once 
to interview a Danish Commodore Nelson’s call concerned the 
irregular conduct of a Danish 74, the Syaelland She had been driven 
by the waves under the protection of the Trekroncr batteries, and 
was refusing to acknowledge herself a captured ship He had ordered 
a brig and four long-boats to approach her The celebrated English 
Admirars affable explanation not only gained his point lie left the 
Eh phanten as much admired by her oflicers as he was by those of the 
Elephant (His personal arrival had indeed taken them by surprise, 
for wlien they had opened by saying that the 74 would surrender to 
no one but Lord Nelson, their carly-mornmg caller, casting off 
an old green boat-cloak, to disclose a coat decorated with three 
stars and an empty sleeve, had briskly identified himself, “I am Lord 
Nelson Sec, here’s my fin ”) In the Syaelland, however, as active 
British tars lashed a cable to her bowsprit, preparatory to their gun- 
boat taking her in tow, feeling ran high, and Captam Stein Billc, 
in a burst of patriotic despair, hurried to ask the commander of the 
Trekroncr why he had not opened fire and sunk their fine 74, 
sooner than allow her to be thus tamely carried off 

On Ins return to the Elephant Nelson made the necessary change 
in Ins costume before proccedmg to the Amahenborg Palace to 
dine witli a nephew of His Britaniuc Majesty Hardy was the only 
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officer ordered to accompany Inni on an expedition deemed b\ 
many who watched them set out to be dangerous It was known 
diat the carnage in the enemy vessels had been terrible, and Nelson’s 
arrival would coincide with that of the Danish wounded The 
mornmg of Good Friday, i8oi, was overcast and hazy In Copen- 
hagen Roads English mcn-of-wai were refitting with as much 
precision as if they were at Spithcad Their prizes had, with two 
exceptions, been secured over-night, but many boats were still 
plying to and fio, distributing prisoners at the rate of a hundred 
per ship-of-thc-hnc Tlie word had gone forth from on high tint 
these pnsoneis were patriotic fellows, mostly artisans ?nd agricul- 
tural labourers, witli a stiffening of Norwegian seamen \oung 
gentlemen from the University, serving as volunteers in the bat- 
teries, had. It was whispered, put m the chatge befote the shot The 
Danes, a peace-loving, God-fearing people, were England’s natural 
friends They had never hcaid a shot fired m anger until their 
leaders had been seduced, for his own ends, by the Tyrant of Russia 
British pursers who had been insisting on the necessity of a return 
to Yarmouth or Leith, as they watched so many plump pnsoneis 
come on board, were reheved to learn that the prizes had been 
found excellently well provisioned 
Colonel Stewart afterwards heard that Nelson’s passage through 
crowded streets to the palace had evidently been expected to be a 
touch-and-go busmess The strong military guard on the route had 
been ordered as much from fears of an incident as from compliment 
In the event, “the populace showed an admixture of admiration, 
curiosity and displeasure” Nelson saw and heard only what he 
had intended, and next morning, over breakfast, told Fremantle 
that they had been welcomed with cheers, to the annoyance, lie 
fancied, of H R H and Count Bernstorff ‘T hate the fellow ” 
(This dislike was not based on personal contact, for Count Bern- 
storff had been delivered into Ins clutches for a moment only In 
that moment the Foreign Munster had heard that he had acted vcr\ 
ill in mvolvuig two countries that ought never to quarrel, m their 
present situation a Court official immediately announced that His 
Royal Highness was ready to receive Lord Nelson, and on Nelson’s 
reappearance, the Count was called to go in to the Prince ) 
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At the banquet which preceded liis audience the chief guest 
worked hard, the cynosure of many eyes, for the townsfolk were 
permitted, not only to throng the hall and staircase of the palace, 
but to watch the lordly ones eat “The people”, recorded Nelson, 
who trusted his touch with them, “received me as they have always 
done ” As a one-armed English Admiral won his way through the 
many courses of a Danish state dinner, he told his host that he had 
been in engagements, but that yesterday’s had been the greatest 
The French, m action, generally behaved well, but could not for 
one hour have stood what the Danes yesterday had endured for 
four 

At tlie interview which followed the Regent was supported by 
Lmdhohn, Nelson stood alone The Prince opened by graciously 
thanking Admiral Nelson for his humane attentions to the Danish 
woiuided, but Nelson, going straight to the point, said that every 
man in England, from His Majesty down to the lowest person, 
would be painfully affected to hear that Denmark, leagued with 
her furious enemy, had fired upon the British flag His Majesty’s 
nephew interrupted to say that Admiial Parker had declared war 
on Denmark, whereupon Nelson, with equal sharpness, requested 
loyalty to send for the papeis to read the direct contrary, and in the 
silence winch resulted, asked if he was permitted to speak his mind 
freely When his freedom of speech had included the suggestion that 
if Denmark was to pursue the policy outlined by the Prince, the 
Baltic would soon be known as the Russian Sea, bis host, shying 
perceptibly, countered with imitative frankness, “For what is the 
British Fleet come into the Baltic?” Nelson’s answer (intended to 
be unmistakable) was, “To ciush a most fornudable and unpro- 
voked coalition against Great Britain ” The Prince spoke much and 
unhappily of “misunderstandings”, said that his uncle had been 
deceived, and presently was rash enough to acknowledge that it 
was not 111 the interest of a peace-loving commercial country to see 
England crushed, to which his guest dryl) acquiesced He repeated, 
again and again, that he had offered his services as mediator between 
his uneic and the Czar, but Nelson held that a mediator must be at 
peace with both countries The Admiral’s plain offer was, “Either 
join your fleet to ours, or disarm ” He asked, first, for a free entry 
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of tile British fleet into Copenhagen (and the Prince interrupted 
eagerly to say, “That you shall have with pleasure”) The demand 
that Denmark should suspend her treaty with Russia, while Sir 
Hyde Parker, for his part, suspended his plain and positive orders 
for an attack upon die Danish capital, caused a royal personage 
who had seemed “to quake on many points” obvious misery 
Nothmg that occurred during the next five days was calculated 
to cheer Nelson He went with Fremantle to call upon Sir Thomas 
Thompson In the Bcllona, four wounded midshipmen had heard 
that their Captain was not dangerously ill, after the amputation of 
his leg Thompson (whose private view was, “I am in great pain 
I am now totally disabled and my career is run through, only 
at the age of 35”) pronounced himself as well as could be expected, 
and Fremantle found his spirits very good, but was staggered at the 
prospect of getting an oificer “of very full habit” from the Bellona 
to the Ists for a passage home, on a day when it was blowing so hard 
that communication with the shore was difl 5 cult Mosse, of the 
Monarchy had left a widow and six cluldren , Riou, an invalid mother 
Nelson’s “heart ran out at his eyes”, as he began a letter to St 
Vmcent, recommendmg to the protecting hand of the First Lord 
the wives and famihes of those men who had lost their lives for 
their King and Country under his orders The catalogue brought 
too freshly to his recollection his hand-grasp and good wishes to 
every Captain on the morning of April 2 The Arnnstice was being 
renewed at twenty-four-hour intervals, and Count Bernstorff sent 
vague and unsatisfactory notes to Sir Hyde While the Commander- 
m-Chief stayed inactive, his sccond-in-command was so busy by 
day he had not time to turn round, and at mght could not sleep 
“All here hang on my shoulders ” Fremantle, m letters home, was 
meanwhile descnbmg him as “the hfe and soul of the squadron” 
After Nelson had, with great labour, in bad weather, got out his 
prizes (some of them, in his opinion, m good condition and easily 
reparable), he was obliged to orgamse their immediate destruction 
Sir Hyde, who was in no great need of prize-money, and was 
nervous of the approach of the Russian and Swedish fleets, had 
decreed that all except one 74 (which he had commissioned as a 
hospital ship, and was sendmg home) must be burnt 
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At last, on the morning of April 9, tlie terms of a sixteen- weeks 
Armistice were ready for presentation, and Nelson prepared to land 
agam He was not entirely satisfied with the terms, and not sanguine 
as to their acceptance, foi he was convinced that fear of Russia, not 
desire for further slaughter, was keeping the Danes from receding, 
even temporarily, from the Armed Treaty of Neutrality He wrote 
to St Vincent that he only wished to finish Paul and then retire, and 
to Addington that if the Armistice was not approved, he hoped he 
might be superseded and allowed to seek the shade of a chestnut 
tree on his estate of Bronte Captain Lindholni, Adjutant-General 
of the Fleet, and Major-General Count Ernst Waltcrstorff, Royal 
Chamberlain, had been appointed by the Regent to act on the part 
of Denmark Lord Nelson and Colonel the Honourable William 
Stewart, Membei of Parliament for Wigtownslnre, were named by 
Sir Hyde Parker, who was lending his own Foreign Secretary, the 
Rev Alexander John Scott, to act as interpreter Nelson also took 
Foley, young Edward Parker and Fremantle with him, and they 
went in Fremantle's barge Cold ram was lashmg a capital which 
required sunshine to display its charms, and since the sea was very 
rough, uniforms suffered, in spite of “dreadnought" boat-cloaks 
Lmdholm had come to meet his fellow Commissioners, and the 
warmth of the dignified greeting between him and the famous 
Englishman produced a good effect upon a mourning people who 
had now buried their dead and were hoping for peace Stewart 
gathered that their aspect was much less lowering than it had been 
upon the previous occasion 

The Commissioners met in a ground-floor chamber of the 
Amalionborg Palace, and after several hours’ conference nearly 
parted upon Article VII, the clause fixing the duration of the 
Armistice Nelson, who had represented his Commander-in-Chief 
and himself as “English Admirals come to treat with open heart and 
hand", frankly admitted that he needed sixteen weeks in winch to 
deal with Russia When an angry Dane muttered m French that 
they had better renew hostilities, he picked up the phrase and re- 
peated “Renew hostilities* Tell him" (turning to Dr Scott) “that 
we are ready at a moment, ready to bombard tins very night " The 
Commissioner, who had beheved that because an English Admiral 
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did not speak in any tongue save Ins own, he understood nothing 
else, apologised in confusion, and business recommenced with 
increased amiability but by 2 o’clock, when the conference broke 
up to attend a levee, Articles VI and VII were still m dispute As he 
climbed a grand staircase, on the arm of one of Ins compatriots, stiff, 
hungry and tired of being what he described as “shut up in a room 
in a palace half-wct-through”. Nelson murmured, “Though I have 
only one eye, I see all this will burn very well A banquet for 
winch fifty covers had been laid awaited him upstairs He buckled 
to Ins task again, and blonde ladies of the Court, looking in at the 
doorway during the feast, to see a celebrated figure seated on their 
Prince’s right hand, observed with relief that much cordiality 
prevailed Nelson, while Ins well-chosen suite made a strong im- 
pression on peace-loving, patriotic Danes, was closeted with the 
Prince for a long final tussle, and after much hesitation, the Prmce 
agreed to an Ainnstice for fourteen weeks, instead of the sixteen 
mentioned 111 the treaty He did not enter into further thorny 
dispute on the subject of neutral ships-of-thc-line being stopped 
and their convoys searched for contraband of war by belligerents 
His fatigued suggestion was that some means might be contrived 
by which such mortifications might be prevented A smihng 
British Admiral replied, “I think there might very easily”, and later 
went into the problem m close detail with tJie efficient Lindholm, 
promising to forward the result of their discussion to Mr Addmgton 
He did not take his leave without a last cheerful shot “Now, Sir, 
tins IS settled, suppose we write ‘Peace’ instead of ‘Armistice’?” 
But a Prince who had already gone too far could only muster a 
smile in return, and say that such a happy state of affairs must be 
bi ought about slowly, so as to cause no new wars Darkness was 
falling by the time that the Commissioners proceeded, tlirough 
cheering crowds, to the London, for the signature of the Aiimstice 
Nelson reached his flagship fagged out, to find letters from home 
awaiting Inm While he dcvouicd them, gentlemen at the Amahen- 
borg Palace were also heaving sighs of relief A message had arrived 
from St Petersburg that the Czar had been found dead in his bed, 
on the mornmg of March 25 This was the form m which the news 
of the assassination of Paul I first reached the courts of Europe 
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“I do not believe’*, wrote Nelson to Lady Hamilton, on April 
13, “wc shall fire another sliot 111 the Baltic ” 

Acting on this belief, he had written to St Vincent, askmg for 
leave to come home, and begged Lmdholm to get him passports 
to travel overland, by Lubcck, to Hamburg, where, if no better 
chance oifered, he intended to take the Yarmouth packet Colonel 
Stewart had sailed, with the terms of the Armistice, and instructions 
to call at 23, Piccadilly, to introduce Inmselt and collect “Lady 
Hamilton as St Cecilia” This portrait (which, liaving been privately 
secured, had never left Sir William Hamilton’s house) had cost the 
purchaser “If it had cost me 300 drops of blood, I would have 

given It with pleasure ” Still, he marvelled at Sir William’s sang^ 
jroid Captain Bligh (“one of my seconds on the 2nd”), bearing a 
letter in which he was commended as a steady seaman and a good 
and brave man, was being entrusted with a gift of Copenliagcn 
porcelain to be delivered at the same address “It will bring to your 
recollection that here your attached friend Nelson fought and 
conquered ” 

In London, at Brooks’s Club, Mr Coke of Holkham was laying 
Sir T Miller fifty guineas “that Nelson is ncitlier taken prisoner or 
capitulated” In Copenhagen the rumour ran that the new Czar was 
willing to give up all English vessels, goods and subjects detamed in 
Russia Sir Hyde hesitated no longer to enter the Jhltic along the 
Grounds, between the islands of Amag and Saltholm All his 
heavy slnps had been ordered to remove their guns, nevertheless on 
their passage most touched, and several grounded, underhning how 
perilous had been their situation on the 2ud Fremantle, who had 
brought Ins 74 to draw only twenty-two feet two inches, led the 
fleet the w'hole way, though very nervous to be runnuig m four 
fathoms and a half, and ficquently less, foi more than four imles 
The squadron was safely at anchor in Kioge Bay by nightfall on 
April 12, widi the exception of the St George, the Agamemnon and 
a lew frigates 

While he was lying, detained by foul winds, some twenty-four 
miles from his Coinmander-m-Chief, a message from Sir Hyde 
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told Nelson that a 13 ntish look-out frigate had seen the Swedish 
fleet at sea The hour was 6 p in , the temperature was, even m the 
opinion of tough Mr Alexander Briarly, “pretty sharp’’ This 
admiring Scottish expert, who had stayed m the St George to see 
her over the shallows, was the witness and chronicler of a char- 
acteristic minor incident The moment that Nelson received the 
news he ordered a boat to be manned and jumped into her (without 
even waiting for a boat-cloak), calhng for Briarly to attend him 
His fear lest the fleet should have sailed before he got on board a 
ship was his only topic during six hours of hard pulling, mostly in 
darkness, against wind and current Briarly, oflenng a great-coat, 
icceivcd the answer, “No, I am not cold, my anxiety for my 
Country will keep me warm ” He heard Nelson’s voice repeating, 
“Do you not think the Fleet has sailed and ever rephed, “I should 
suppose not, my Loid ’’But even he was shaken by the Admiral’s 
next decision “If they are, we shall follow them to Carlskrona, in 
the boat, by God^’ Fortunately they were not called upon to cover 
a distance of some fifty leagues in a six-oared boat, without a morsel 
to eat or drink They rciched the fleet about midnight, and went 
alongside the Elephant, where her commander gave a warm re- 
sponse to an enquiry, “111 true Norfolk drawl”, whether Captain 
Foley could be so good as to be plagued again by Admiral Nelson 
The fleet proceeded m the leisurely manner typical of Sir Hyde 
Parker’s command towards “the Swedish Portsmouth”, and 
Nelson vented his irritation in letters of complaint to Lmdhohn 
of an official report of the action of the 2nd, composed by Com- 
modore Fischer, who had commanded the Danish line on that 
occasion On the 19th, back in the St George again, he came off 
Carlskrona, to be presented with a beautiful picture of eight Swedish 
sail-of-the-hnc and two frigates, “very snug”, shut up ui their fine 
harbour, where they were protected not only by their batteries, 
but also by a profusion of the bronzed and ghstenmg rocks typical 
of the Scandinavian coastlmc Nelson sadly commented, “Thus all 
our hope of getting alongside them is at an end, they will not trust 
themselves out agam this summer”, and Sir Hyde, having received 
a letter from the Russian Munster at Copenhagen saymg tliat the 
Czar had ordered his fleet to abstain from all hostihties, returned to 
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an anchorage m Ki ogc ^ay, ncai the Danish capital, there to await 
further instructions fioin England 

Warmer and longer days succeeded one another Fremantle, who 
landed and spent a late April day on “a little bit of an island called 
Ertholmar**, thought himself almost at the end of the woild In- 
numerable tanned children, with hnty locks, scrambled feailessly by 
the side of the splendid Captain of an Enghsh man-of-war as he 
solemnly promenaded with an amnbly slow-witted Governor 
around a kingdom consisting of seven rocky islets, coveimg not 
more tlian a square mile, and containing nothing but a lighthouse, 
barracks and fishermen’s huts Two days later he received one of 
those reminders for which Admiral Nelson’s most devoted officers 
did not much care 
“My dear Fremantle, 

“If you don’t come here ou Sunday to cclebnte the Birthday of Smtx 
Emnn, Dmin me if I ever forgive )ou So much from your iffcctionate 
Friend, as you behave on tins occision, 

“Nelson and Bronte ’* 

Cior\ 7 e, April 24th, 1801 ” 

Two dozen guests, including Sir Hyde and “his paison sccictary”, 
assembled ou the 26th to drink Lady Hamilton’s health in a bumper 
of champagne She was possibly in Wales by now, on a tour of Sir 
William’s Pembrokeshire estates Her last letter showed that she 
had been vexed by persistent newspaper reports of the purchase of 
a house for Lord and Lady Nelson Her lover had assuied “Mis 
Thomson”, “he has never wrote his aunt since he sailed, and all the 
parade about a house is nonsense He has written to his father, but 
not a word or message to her He does not, nor cannot, care about 
her, he believes she has a most unfeeling heart ” Before he issued his 
invitations to Lady H imilton’s birthday feast, he had sent a note of 
instructions to Davison 

St George, April 23rd, iSoi 

“My dear Davison, 

“You will, at a proper time, uid before my arrivil m England, signify 
to Lady N that I expect, and for which I have made such a very liberal 
allowance for her, to be left to myself, and without any inquiries from her, 
for sooner than live the unliappy life I did when I last came to England, I 
would stay abroad for ever My mind is as fixed as fate, therefore you will 
send my dctcrmuntion m any way y oujudge proper ” 
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Before he sailed, he had written again to old William Marsh, 
senior partner to Messrs Marsh and Creed (now Marsh, Page and 
Ciced), who had been his agents for seventeen years, asking him to 
pay >(^400 quarterly to Lady Nelson He intended the sum as a 
permanent arrangement, a separation allowance, but had not 
stated this explicitly, and the “parade about a house” was not quite 
all nonsense His brother Maurice's account of him on his last leave 
(obliged to lodge m a London hotel) had alarmed his family His sister 
Susanna had bravely addressed herself, from Norfolk, on March 8, 
for the good of the family, to a person whom she had never liked 

“Will you excuse whit I 'iin going to say ^ I wish you had continued in 
Town a little longer, as I have heard my Brother regretted he had not a house 
he could call his own when he return’d Do, whenever you hear he is likely 
to return, have a house to receive him If you should absent yourself cntirel/ 
Irom him, there never cm be a reconciliation I hope in God I shall have 
tliL pleasure of seeing ) ou together as h ippy as ever He certainly, as far as 
I heir, is not a happy man ” 

The Rector had written, four days later, even more tactfully 
He said he had heard nothing of his daughter-in-law for a long 
tunc He asked if he could have done any tiling which might have 
oBcnded her, and if there w^as any acceptable way in which he could 
exert himself on her behalf But both these efforts arrived too late 
The birth of Horatia, of winch he had learnt since his last unhappy 
interview with Ins wife, had decided Nelson to seek no reconcilia- 
tion What he intended to be his last letter to her had been achieved 
as he lay 111 tlnck fog, in the Downs 

“Josiali is to have another ship, and to go abroad, if the Thaha cannot soon 
be got ready I have done all for him, and he may agam, as he has often done 
before, wish me to break my neck, and be abetted m it by his friends, who 
arc likewise my enemies , but 1 have done my duty as an honourable, gener- 
ous man, and I neither want or wish any body to care what becomes of me, 
whether I return or am left m the Baltic 

“Living, I have done all m my power for you, and if dead, you will find 
I have done the same, therefore my only wish is to be left to myself, and 
wishing you every happmess, believe that I am, 

“your affectionate Nelson and Bronte “ 

His wife superscribed the sheet, “Tins is my Lord Nelson’s letter 
of dismissal, which so astonished me that I immediately sent it to 
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Mr Maurice Nelson who was sincerely attached to me, for his 
advice He desired me not to take tlie least notice of it, as his brother 
seemed to have forgot himself” 

By the night of May 4 Nelson was ready to leave the Baltic His 
heavy luggage had gone on board the Blanche, a frigate which was 
only awaiting the arrival of the next despatch vessel fiom England 
to sail with return letters He had been feeling so fagged that he had 
given up the idea of a journey to Hamburg by hnd, but his spirits 
improved as he ga\ c his Flag-Captain orders for the forwarding of 
his private correspondence, and watched Hardy and young Parker 
scaling up his valuables 

The vessel, expected foi a week past, joined the fleet late that 
night, and Colonel Stewart came on board the London at i a m Sir 
Hyde Parker, who had been well satisfieci with Ins Command, 
found himself abruptly ordered home Nelson, who was already 111 
spirit 111 England, was appointed, with much compliment, to suc- 
ceed him The blow to both was painful, and Nelson (\a ho had been 
resigned to the possibility of his Chief becoming “Lord Copen- 
hagen”), in his first moments of bitterness, believed that Sir Hvde 
had “worked his leave” and deserted him “to die a natural death” 
on a station where there would be no more fighting and (since he 
was forbidden to take prizes m the Baltic) no prospect for a penuri- 
ous Admiral but “prison for debt” An interview with Sir Hyde 
soon convinced Inm that he had wronged that unhappy man, and 
by 4 30 p m , his baggage having been removed from the home- 
bound frigate, and that of Sir Hyde hiving taken its place, the 
Blanche sailed, carrying to eternal retirement an officer verging on 
old age, iindisguiscdly “low” 

Nelson^ fust signal as Commaiider-m-Chicf was to hoist in all 
launches and prepai c to weigh He had sent St Vincent an urgent 
note asking that another Admiral might be sent out, and begged 
the influential Davison to do all that he could to get him relieved of 
a most unwelcome Command His letter to Lady Hamilton (which 
he was convinced would be seen by ten people before her) told her, 
“We must cliccr up for the moment, at the present we are in the 
hands of others”, and that meanwhile, since activity must be Ins 
watchword as Comniaiider-in-Chief, “I am on my way to Russia” 
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All the news m letters cairicd by Stewart had been ill, and the 
anuable Colonel had not even been able to bring witli him the 
likeness of Lady Haniiltoii by George Romney He feared that poor 
Saint Ccciha would think him a very uncivil sort of gentleman, but 
the fact was that his last day in London had been a nightmare of 
tedious immurements m the War Office, the Adnuralty and 
Dowmne; Street, culminating in orders which brooked of no delay, 
and offered no excuse for a farewell visit to Piccadilly He had 
therefore left without her ladyship’s promised letters to his friend, 
and the last received by Nelson had explained that Lady Hamilton 
was distressed for “Mrs Thompson’s child” She had dismissed an 
unsatisfactory wet-nurse The class, Nelson knew, was essentially 
untrustworthy, and too often disease, occasioning the loss of her 
own child, was the proxy’s reason for availability The Inreling 
summoned by the lady of fashion always tended to be lazy and 
greedy He pictured Horatia, hastily weaned, losing weight and 
colour, ailing and wailing Painful tears coursed down the checks of 
a remorseful father (“Dear innocent’ she can have injured no one”) 
as the Baltic fleet, bound for Russia under his command, approached 
Bornholm Island, 111 blowing weather He had at last been granted 
the Victory near Home which always filled the eye and ear ofjolm 
Bull (and which he had, years past, from a sick-bed, envied Duncan), 
and handsome things had been said of him m both Houses, but the 
Prime Minister’s letter told Inm that the Armistice achieved by 
him after so much labour had only been approved “considering 
all the circumstances”, and Davison, whose intelhgence was good, 
reported in disgust that a Viscountcy was likely to be his sole reward 
''That you ought to have had long ago, and any additional distinc- 
tions short of an Earldom, in my humble opinion, would be 
degrading ” Davison, who received “several epistles daily” from 
23, Piccadilly, had naturally, but maddeningly as events had turned 
out, supposed that Colonel Stewart would be carrying all the latest 
from that quarter He was at the moment confined to his house, 
after a carriage accident, and had therefore been unable to visit Mr 
Maurice Nelson, who was dangerously ill with what he described 
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ab an inflammation of the brain He had sent his own physician to 
take charge of the ease, and Sir John Hayes, wlio attended the 
Prince of Wales, was hopeful 

On the evening of May 12, in cold, clear light, which reminded 
him of a January day in England, Nelson came in sight of Pakcrot 
Lighthouse in the Gulf of Finland He had left the mam body of his 
fleet, under George Murray, off Bornliolm Island, to watch the 
Swedes and cover his communications, and had taken with him, on 
a visit to be represented as comphmentary to Russians now sup- 
posed to be friendly, a chosen squadron of ten of his bcst-sailmg 
74’s, two frigates, a brig and a schooner But at Revel, next day, to 
his disappointment, he found that the twelve Russian sail-of-the- 
hne had got out ten days past and gone up to Cronstadt A polite 
note to the Governor of the Esthonian capital, requesting pilots, 
brought French-speaking Russian officers on board the St George, 
and Loid Nelson was obliged to accept an invitation to land and 
visit the Governor of a picturesque city of great antiquity, which, 
in his piesent mood and health, charmed him not at all The crowd 
to which he had become accustomed followed him attentively 
eluring Ins three hours on shore, and all the Russians seemed to have 
taken it into their heads that he resembled a national hero Every- 
whcic he heard murmurs of “Su\arov’’\ “Lcjeunc Suvarov^’ The 
Mihtary Governor assured him that Ins letter to Count Pahlen, 
Foreign Minister, announcing his arrival, had been forwaided by 
express to St Petersburg, but M Balaschoff could not, without 
further authority, allow him to bring armed vessels within range of 
cannon-shot, so he had a seven-mile pull from Ins flagship to the 
town He was amused at the surprise evidently felt by both Ins own 
squadron and the Russians at finding a Bntish fleet in Revel, but he 
could not help reflecting with irritation that if, 111 February, he hid 
been given the Command which he now held, and come straight 
here, he could not only have destroyed half the Russian fleet 
many lives lost at Copenhagen might have been spared On the 
following day he returned hospitality, and made his cough much 
worse escorting innumerable gentlemen of high-soundmg title 
round Ins ship Stewart noticed that the Cossack officers showed 
most mtelhgcnt interest m a Bntish man-of-war, and that die dis- 
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graceful circumstances attending the death of the late Czar were by- 
no means concealed 

Count Pahlen’s reply arrived about 3pm on May 16, as the 
Commandcr-in-Chief was about to dine He studied it with evident 
displeasure, but did not speak Durmg the meal he left the table, 
and in less than a quarter of an hour summoned his sccictary The 
signal to weigh was immediately thrown out, and although 
contracts had been made for provisions not yet delivered, the 
squadron stood out to sea, leaving the Skylark, a three-masted, 14- 
gun schooner, to collect and settle At this time of year, in tins 
latitude, darkness lasted but a couple of hours, and with dawn the 
squpdron proceeded down the Baltic Count Pahlcn’s letter had not 
been civil He had announced, on behalf of his Imperial master, 
astonishment that the whole fleet of a nation expressing friendly 
intentions should have come into the Gulf of Finland The only 
guarantee of loyalty winch he could accept was its instant with- 
drawal 

On the 20th, at night, the squadion fell in with the Latona 
frigate, having on board Lord St Flclcns, newly appointed Am- 
bassador to St Petersburg A very mild nobleman of attractive 
address discoursed foi three hours m the Great Cabin of the St 
Geoigc, but dashed an Admiral who liked quick results, by saying 
tliat he hoped, m a month, to be able to send him some decisive 
intelligence as to the attitude of Russia Nelson (who had written 
to the British charge d'affaires at the Russian capital asking him to call 
a meeting of British merchants to decide how he and his fleet could 
be useful to them) considered that two hours should have been 
sufticieiit He was saddened, as he made on with a fair wind, by a 
letter of condolence from the ComptioUcr of the Navy, delivered 
to him by St Helens At last his brother Maurice had been pro- 
moted, but a rather unlucky man had not liVcd to enjoy the fruits 
of thirty-three years’ conscientious toil Maui ice, who had obedi- 
ently departed from a Norfolk parsonage at the age of fifteen to 
drive a quill in Seedling Lane, had died a bachelor, but had left 
dependants The Commander-m-Chief in the Baltic remembered 
with a pang that an elder bi other’s slender purse had always been 
open to a struggling Lieutenant, and forgot that he had more than 
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once settled Maurice’s debts He wrote urgently, by three channels, 
to Davison, asking him to do all that was kind for a lady whom he 
would always regard as his brother’s honoured wife (“Be liberal ”) 
He begged Lady Hamilton to call upon and comfoit “poor blind 
Mrs Nelson” (who was legally Mrs Ford) 

8 

At dawn on May 23 the squadron from Revel joined the main 
fleet off Bornholm, and Rear-Admiral Totty, newly arrived from 
home with a reinforcement, was directed to relieve Captam Murray 
on that station Detachments were ordered to Kiogc Bay to water, 
and to Dantzig to buy bullocks, hay, biscuit and particularly wine 
(the Commandcr-in-Chicf owning himself a strong advocate for 
serving wine to ships’ companies instead of spiuts) All his business 
having been completed by dusk, he proceeded with eight of the 
line and a frigate to provision at Rostock On the first night after 
Ins arrival there he was amused and satisfied by the sequel to his 
Russian expedition Count Pahlcn was now singing to a very 
different tune He most warmly invited Lord Nelson to visit his 
Imperial master at St Petersburg, was horrified by their previous 
misunderstanding, and added that, as a first step towards solid 
peace, the Czar had instantly taken olT the embargo from English 
shipping in all parts eaf his domain As the Russian lugger left the 
fleet with a gracious icply to a gracious letter, she fired a salute, and 
Colonel Stewart heard Nelson say to Wallis, “Did you hcai that 
little fellow salute > Well, now, there is peace with Russia, depend 
upon It Our jaunt to Revel was not so bad after all ” It had, how- 
ever, cost him dear 

Since April 27, wlicn he had done what he called “the civil 
thing” at Revel, he had not been out of his cabin The keen air of 
the North had cut liim, he said, to the heart He had written to 
Troubndge that he hoped his successor might be as strong as a 
horse He seemed to have lost the art of sleep, and was coughing up 
what he believed to be the last of his lungs He could not fmd out 
from Ills medical attendants whether they shared his fears, but they 
told him that the prevalent sickness m his flagship was undoubtedly 
“the influenza” 
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Hearing that ‘‘the prince or duke of these parts” had left for the 
coast, he hurried on lus preparations, and was ready to sail for Kioge 
Bay with a fair wind, when a letter from the Duke of Mecklenburg- 
Strclitz told him that His Serene Higlmess, who had come to Ros- 
tock to see him, desired he would appomt the time for his commg 
on board A very homely country gentleman, sixty-one years of 
age, bringing with him “no less than a hundred men, women and 
children”, presented himself next afternoon Queen Charlotte’s 
brother, who offered ten thousand apologies for bringing such a 
large family, was obviously made happy by two salutes of twenty- 
one guns and the gift of a “Davison” Nile medal In the Admiral’s 
quarters he paused to admire three likenesses of a beautiful woman, 
and waited m vain for the proud explanation, “Lady Nelson” 

May slipped into June By June ii Nelson reckoned that it was 
thirty-seven days since he had received a post With warmer 
weather, coughs and colds vanished, and a Commandcr-in-Chief 
who possessed what the First Lord described as “the magic art of 
infusing the same spirit into others”, was happy to report “a finer 
fleet never graced the Ocean” For his own part, he found that 
either the warm milk forced upon him at 4 a m every morning 
with Captam Foley’s compliments, or Captain Murray’s lozenges, 
had produced a miraculous cure His return to health had certainly 
been accelerated by the kindness of everyone “I should be a wretch 
not to cheer up ” Even Totty, an entire stranger, had written to say 
that he hoped to God it was not true that Lord Nelson was going to 
England, or, if true, that “your Lordsliip will take us all with you” 

On the mght of June 12, Nelson could not sleep for joyful ex- 
pectation A cutter, reported m siglit during the afternoon, had 
joined at 1 1 pm His old friend Charles Pole, now a very portly 
Adonis, was commg to relieve Inm His Viscountcy had been 
gazetted, and he was directed to mvest Graves with the Order of 
the Bath Two days later, Hardy having “trimmed out the quarter- 
deck of the St Gcorj^e in his usual elegant manner”, the ceremony 
was performed, with all possible dignity under the circumstances 
The green morocco armchair from the Admiral’s Great Cabm 
(chosen for him by Lady Hamilton) represented the Throne It was 
draped in the Union Jack, and set under a canopy made of the 
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Royal Standard A guard of marines and men of tlic 49th Regimen^ 
was ranged on either side of the quartcr-dcck, and all Captains of tli( 
squadron attended m fuU-dress uniform The red ribbon, Star and 
Commission were earned on a blue satin cushion (also provided h) 
Lady Hamilton), and Nelson, acting the King as well as I could’\ 
dubbed Sir Thomas knight with the gold crocodile-hiltcd sword 
presented to I nn by the Captauis of the Nile A salute wasfircdashe 
th3 ted ribbon over die shoulder o( the new Companion Above 
ic scene of closely packed, rigid figincs and priimcivc colours 
blazed a cloudless sk>, and all around it a glassy sea Silently, the 
Commandcr-in-Cliici was wishing that he had a rope iast to Ad- 
miral Pole, who would never get on m such weather 
The JEolits frigate pathetically lacked a wind for a fiuther five 
days His release from a station where there was little hope of any 
further action came on June 19? when he quitted tlie Ijaltic for 
England, sailing m the Kite brig, so as not to deprive the fleet of a 
lars:cr vessel 



Chapter XV 

1801-1803 
{cetat 42-44) 

“SQUADRON ON A PARTICULAR SERVICE" 

AND 

“EXPERIMENTAL PEACE” 

1 

S INCE Ills arrival at Yarmouth on July i, 1801, the name of Nelson 
had been daily in tlic papers Every reporter had drawn the 
picture of lum passing slowly from bed to bed of the Naval Hos- 
pital and presenting every nurse with a guinea, be foie departing 
for London in a garlanded post-chaise and six withpostijl'onsattiied 
as British tars The toast in the Baltic Fleet on the day of his depar- 
ture was said to have been, “May he, who is no longer our Com- 
mander, be our Example ” The first choice for a few da-) s’ countiy 
quiet of a man who had no home in England had been a picturesque 
inn well Imown to sea-officers “A very pretty place, and we arc 
all very happy ” Burford Bridge, set m a green shade under the yew- 
covered shoulder of Box Hill, was also a haunt of artists and poets 
But a Poitsmouth road posting-house at all seasons was a scene of 
activity At Shepperton, host Tom White could provide patrons 
with ideal recreation Sir William Hamilton was an expert angler, 
the Admiral had, in boyhood, and during his years of unemploy- 
ment, often whipped a Noifolk stieam Their engrossed silhouettes 
were daily attended by others, much junior The party to assemble 
on the banks of the Thames had both the look and sound of a family 
party The Rev William Nelson had brought his small, talkative 
lady and well-behaved daughter Merry little Captain Edward 
Parker, who needed a holiday but could ill afford one, had been 
mvited to act as aide-de-camp He made arrangements for die 
Admiral to visit the Starnes Quarter Sessions dinner, at winch, after 
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the usual three cheers, three times tlirec were voted for the British 
Navy A day which the Admiral remembered as very happy had 
been spent at poor Maurice's house at Lalchain Parker ordered the 
transport, settled tlic bills, dealt with the tipping and presented the 
receipts to his lordslnp 

An almost unclouded reunion was brought to a close on the 20th 
by a summons which caused a man invalided home from the Baltic 
to hurry up to Whitehall and Downing Street On the day of his 
arrival at Yarmouth a statement that preparations on the coast of 
France were in great forwardness had been prominent m the Press 
Buonapaite, relieved by the Peace of Lunevillc of war on the Con- 
tinent, had been for four months atlcisurc to reconsider his favourite 
scheme for invasion of England Nelson realised when he accepted 
the command of a large squadron of light craft, for the defence of 
the coast between Orfordness and Beachy Head, that a reassuring 
name had been needed by those making an emergency appoint- 
ment necessitated by popular apprehension He believed that both 
St Vincent and Troubndge were at work to keep him from the 
company of Lady Hamilton But a bare three weeks' experience 
had convinced him that he could not happily make hohday in time 
of w ar Besides, if the war continued, he wanted the Mediterranean 
Command He had seen Horatia, and told Lady Hamilton to look 
out for a country house for him At 4 a ni on July 27 he left 
Lothian's Hotel for Sliccrness, having met his father for a brief 
interview at the hotel on the preceding day 

A letter received by Nelson during his Slicpperton stay had run 

“My Dear Husbiiiel, 

“I cannot be silent 111 the general joy throughout the Kingdom I must 
express My thankfulness and happiness it hath pleiscd God to spare your 
life All greet you with every testimony of gratitude and pi use This Victory 
is said to surpass Aboukir What mv feelings arc, your o\/n good heart wall 
tell )ou Let me btg, iiiy intrcat you to believe no Wife ever felt greater 
afteetion for a Husband than I do, and to the best of ni) knowledge I have 
invariably done everythmg you desire If I have omitted anythmg I am 
sorry for it 

“On receiving a letter from Our Father, written in a melancholy and 
distressing manner, I offered to go to him, if I could m the least contribute 
to case his mind By return of post he desired to sec me immediately, but I 
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was to stop a few days in Town to see for a House I will do everything m my 
power to alleviate the many infirmities which bow him down What more 
can I do to convince you that I am truly, 

“Your Afflctionatc Wife 

“Frances H Nelson 

The direct question, the tacit suggestion of a meetmg, had been 
alike disregarded by a husband who had closed his ears to the voice 
of duty, but a too candid lover had duly reported the call from the 
past, and since (finally very angry) protestations on his part had 
failed to convince the mother of Horatia that she was not being 
played false, a heavy cloud, culminating in a storm, had preceded 
his daybre"»k departure “on a particular service*’ 

2 

As he dined at Sheerness, after a quick and easy journey, he pri- 
vately considered that England’s defenders, as here exemplified, 
would make a good caricature Vice-Admiral Graeme, Commander- 
in-Chicf at the Nore, who hved in one of the hulks, was, hke him- 
self, short of a right arm The olficer in charge of the military 
proved to have a wooden leg An easteily gale rattled the windows 
as they feasted, and he thought, “If the Dutch mean to put to sea, 
this IS their time ” His flag was flying in the Unite frigate, and he 
had gone on board at once, “in order to show we must all be at our 
posts as speedily as possible” 

During his week at Lothian’s Hotel he had carefully studied the 
mass of material available m the Admiralty and elsewhere on the 
subject of Buonaparte’s avowed design of invasion At Downing 
Street Mr Addington, detained m Town by the growing alarm, 
had been frank In Hyde Park the Prince of Wales was reviewing 
volunteers The capital was, as usual in late July, almost empty of 
fashionable folk, but John Bull was alarmed The facts seemed to 
be that there were some 36 gun-sloops, over 200 gunboats and a 
large number of smaller vessels collected along the northern French 
coast, from Fluslnng to Cherbourg, and in the Pas de Calais and 
Flushing districts a considerable number of troops, possibly 40,000 
The picture which filled the eye of the gentry on hohday, and the 
dusty crowds cheering m Hyde Park, was of a calm night or hazy 
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day, during which the French flotilla might slip across and land their 
invasion aimy on Biitish soil while Britain slept The icports of 
secret agents (mostly French emigres, who had to live) were prob- 
ably exaggerated, but the Grand Army mentioned by them exceeded 
in number any British regular aimy read) to offer opposition, and 
there had recently, beyond doubt, been much building of flat-boats 
m enemy ports The Press had succeeded in killing the holiday 
season for most sca-batlnng resorts of Kent, Sussex and Essex, and 
refugees from south-eastern towns weie pouring inland, whilst 
heated volunteers on the coast erected beacons After considering 
the evidence, Nelson had drawn up and submitted a Memorandum 
on the defence of the mouth of die Thames and die coasts of Kent, 
Sussex and Suffolk His plan was based on the supposition that a 
descent on London might be made from Flanders and Flushing, in 
conjunction with an appearance of the Dutch Fleet An officer of 
the naval service accustomed to using his own judgment was con- 
vinced that in ordci to gam tlie advantages created by a diversion, 
Buonaparte would divide his force and land troops at two places 
simultaneously 

He was all day at his desk on the 28th, issuing orders to the little 
ships of his new command, some of which bore names very 
appropriate to their present duties — HMS Dc finder, Conflict, 
Attack, Cracker, Boxer, Bruiser, Firm, Haughty, Gallant, Ardent 
Seven o’clock next mormng saw him in his chair again By noon, 
to the awed admiration of Parker, he pronounced himself ready to 
leave for Faversham and Deal, by post-chaise, having dealt with 
thirty of die ships at Shcerness, *hnadc everyone pleased, filled them 
with emulation, and set them all on the qin vive" A line in the 
heroic vein from Lady Hamilton, received just as he set out, had 
chimed with his mood, and “naturally called forth all those finer 
feelings, of the sort none but those who regard each other as you 
and I do, can conceive” At Faversham, where his business was “to 
examine the organisation and readiness to serve of the Sea Fen- 
ciblcs”, his ariival gathered staring and cheermg crowds The 
Reservists looked “widi wild but most affectionate amazement at 
him who was once more going to step forward 111 defence of his 
country” A local gentleman, passing rich (“got it by the Fair 
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Trade”, was the Admirars private comment), explamcd that the 
men, “always afraid of some trick”, lacked, he was sure, nothing 
but a word from Lord Nelson, on behalf of the Admiralty, to 
leassure them that when the invasion was frustrated they would be 
allowed to return to their own homes Until Lord Nclson’i> appoint- 
ment had been published, nobody had rightly realised that “the 
tiling” was seiioiis Lord Nelson, who had not himself realised that 
Ins new duties might include havmg to get up and harangue hke a 
iccruitmg sergeant, supposed that if necessary, since he was “come 
foith”, he could undertake something very disagreeable as well as 
any other His immediate instructions to an eager audience on a 
windy day were easily to be understood “Wliatc\cr plans may be 
adopted, the moment the Enemy touch our Coast, be it where it 
may, they arc to be attacked by every man afloat and on shore, 
this must be perfectly understood Never fear the event ” 

The anmvcrsary of the Nile saw Nelson at sea, in the Medusa 
frigate, trying to get off Boulogne A report that the enemy were 
coming out had caused him to put to sea in a bustle at 10 p m 
on the preceding night, attended by some bomb-ketches He saw 
already that the report had been incorrect 

Three days later, as first light revealed a mouse-coloured old 
Haute-Ville, clustering on the slopes of a wooded hill, and a Basse- 
Ville, where soldiers were already busy erectmg new guns and 
mortar batteries, he prepared to make Boulogne an unpleasant 
spot, though without domg unnecessary damage to the civilian 
population The brilliant sun of a late summer’s day broke through, 
and the people of Dover, hearing gun-fire, collected in crowds on 
the cliffs to hear “Nelson speaking to the French”, and smee the 
visibihty was very good, to see what they could By noon his bombs 
had sunk three flat-bottomed boats and a brig, and disabled six 
more As he visited the ketches, the enemy were “most attentive”, 
both to his barge and the various vessels visited by him By 6 o’clock, 
when another French vessel went on shore, he was writing to die 
Secretary to the Admiralty that to-day’s business was of no great 
moment, except to show the enemy that they could not with 
impumty come outside their ports He assured St Vmcent, the 
Duke of Clarence, Davison and the Hamiltons that wherever 
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invasion was coming from, he could now venture to predict that 
It was not Boulogne 

A mountain of paper-work was awaiting Inm at Margate The 
announcement of his appointment had brought the inevitable 
flood of letters from friends, acquaintances and strangers More 
than a hundred of the letters required replies, and the Admiral, “half- 
sea-sick”, prophesied, “I believe my head will be turned with 
writing ” 

When Mr Spence, maritime surveyor of this part of the coast, 
came on board the Medusa during the morning of August 10, he 
found a ianioiis stranger of fascinating manners “in a fix’* Admiral 
Nelson, who had been out in a cutter since 6am, explained, “We 
have got the Medusa into this hole, but cannot get her out again, 
through the piopcr cliannel, while this wind remains, and although 
1 have two or three pilots on board, neither they nor the Harwich 
pilots will take charge of her I must get to the Nore to-night in 
her ” The Medusa had been lying at anchor 111 the rolling ground 
off Harwich for two days, imprisoned by an easterly wind In her 
passage between the Ridge and Andrew’s Shoal, she had touched 
once or twice, and pilots who were nervous of trying to bring her 
into Harwich and Hollcsley Bay absolutely refused to consider 
taking her over the flats extending seawards from the Naze Mr 
Spence, adjured to devise some means to get her into the Swin (a 
distance of some eleven miles), immediately agreed to take the risk 
at high water, and to the satisfaction of an Admiral who thought he 
ought to know all that there was to be known of the navigation, 
and believed he had been a tolerable pilot for the Thames-mouth in 
his teens, his flagship achieved a hazardous passage which created a 
record for ships of her size, and was thereafter known as the 
Medusa Channel 

While he waited for the Admiralty to pronounce upon a large 
project for an expedition with 5,000 troops against Flushing, he 
went “over the water” again His preparations for a boat attack on 
the vessels moored outside Boulogne were elaborate, and he 
believed that it should be possible to destroy or carry off the whole 
flotilla On August 16 he reported to St Vincent, “I am sorry to tell 
you that I have not succeeded in bringing out or destroying the 
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Enemy’s Flotilla moored in the mouth of the harbour of Boulogne 
The most astomshmg bravery was evinced by many of our officers 
and men ” His casualty list was 44 killed and 128 wounded “No 
person”, he was careful to state, “can be blamed for sending them 
to the attack but myself . All behaved well, and it was their 
nusfortune to be sent on a service which the precautions of the 
enemy rendered impossible ” 

He anchored m the Downs the same night, and Inmself chose 
lodgings in Deal for Parker and Ins Flag-Lieutenant Frederick 
Langford went ahead steadily, but from the first the case of Edward 
Parker was serious Seated between their beds. Nelson wrote to 
St Vincent “Notlnng to be done on the great Scale” was his 
dcscripaon of Ins present duties, and he repeated his request that a 
jumor officer of less damaged frame might be appomted “The 
services on this coast are not necessary for the personal exertions of 
a Vicc-Adnnral ” His belief that Buonaparte’s invasion was a mere 
empty menace was perfectly correct, as were his suspicions that 
peace was m the air 

Another consideration which was causing him anxiety was that 
he had only ^3,000 in hand, and at any moment Lady Hamilton 
might find a house for him “The Baltic expedition cost me full 
^2,000 Since I left London it has cost me (for Nelson caimot be 
like others) near ;£i,ooo in six weeks If I am continued here, nun 
to my finances must be the consequence, for everybody knows that 
Lord Nelson amazingly rich ” 

The arrival of Francis Oliver, on August 19, with letters from 
Lady Hamilton, mentioning a house at Merton in Surrey, and the 
news that Sir William, on Ins return from Milford Haven, was 
likely to bring his lady and Mrs Nelson to the coast for sea-bathmg, 
threw Nelson mto a fever of expectation He hurried to engage 
bedrooms at an inn, and reception-rooms, with a gallery overlook- 
ing the beacli, at the “Three Kings”, Deal A bathmg-machme was 
secured for the ladies On the day that his guests were due to arrive, 
duty called Captain Owen of the Nemesis had reported from off 
Flushing that he believed a successful attempt might be made 
agamst an enemy flotilla there A squadron from Margate joined the 
Admiral off North Foreland, and he stood for Flushing with a 
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force numbering tlnrty sail, and including bomb-kctclics and fire- 
ships He took with him several Artillciy officers and half a dozen 
pilots, and, when he was at sea, sumnioiied foi conference one of 
the odd characters with whom he had become moic closcl} 
acquainted m the pursuance of Ins present duties The opinion on 
the ground of old Yawkms, an ex-smugglei, “a knowing one”, now 
Master of the Kni^q Gttvj^e cutler, weighed more with him than that 
of Captain Owen, whose zeal, he suspected, had caused him to 
overlook such tiifles as tides and smdbanks, and two days later, 
aftci an expedition up tlie Wclhiig Channel in the Kirg George, he 
was satisfied that he had come on a wild-goose chase 

On his return to the Downs, he entered upon a fortnight ot 
mingled toil and holiday He escorted his guests ovci his flagship, 
to the Naval Hospital, and daily to the lodgings of Langford and 
Parker Lady Hamilton promised to leave behind her chaise, to take 
out llic convalescents, and sent to Piccadilly for a sofa for the Fhg- 
Licu tenant Sunlit excursions to R imsgate, to Dover Castle and 
Walmer (wheie Mr Pitt was not )et m residence), w'^erc success- 
fully undertaken Not all officers of the squadt on, however, were 
happy at the situation '‘Lord NcLon”, wnotc acting Lieutenant 
William Cathcart to his father, “is, I believe, still at Deal, and if he 
IS wise, he will stay there during the equinoxes He talks of 
sailing directly Sir William goes to town I hope and trust he will 
not, as his so acting will give rise to a good deal of newspaper chit- 
chat, which to me will be very unpleasant ” 

The condition of Parker was already lowering Nelson’s spirits 
when the day drew^ near for the parfv to break up The Hamiltons 
put off tlitir departure for four da}S, and an opciation was pro- 
nounced successful, but die little Captain, vdio had told Lady 
Hamilton, “To call me a Nelsorntc is more to me than making me a 
Duke I would lose a dozen limbs to serve him”, was now so 
altcied that when the Admiral had to quit his bedside, “he got hold 
of my hand, said he could not bear me to leave him, and cried like a 
child I came on board, but no Emma No, no, my heart will 
break I am in silent distraction My dearest wife, how can 1 
bear our separation > Good God, what a change • I am so low that I 
cannot hold up my head ” He despairingly noticed that he could 
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not even enjoy the sight of a hundred West Indiamen coming 
through the Downs He determined to go to look at his Dungencss 
squadron, but bad news, and lack of a wind, brought him back 
from Folkestone Several deceptive rallies led him to hope that 
Parker might yet “take possession of lus room at the Farm” Dr 
Baird kept him advised of every change in the patient, and the 
Admiral fondly repeated, to many correspondents, details of the 
gradual dissolution of an obscure junior officer “He was my child, 
for I found him in distress ” On the morning of September 29 
Parker died, and suicc he had youth and hope on bis side, died 
hard Nelson, who attended the funeral next day as chief mourner, 
was observed to shed tears as a body which represented to Inin 
hopes unfulfilled m his stepson was lowered into the cold earth 
He went under Dungencss in deep dejection, and plaimed 
another attempt on the Boulogne flotilla, this time with a fire-bng 
commanded by die mdefaugablc Owen, to be attended by H M S 
Eugaiie and Jamaica and the King George cutter Yawkins had 
volunteered as pilot While the Admiral was thus engaged, a 
Public Letter from Nepean instructed him that as the French Min- 
ister might have occasion to send despatches to his Government, 
their Lordslnps had directed that no vessels or boats of any des- 
cription should at present proceed to France This could mean onlv 
one tlnng, and on October 4 Nelson learnt tliat prclimmanes of a 
peace treaty had been signed The days while the peace awaited 
ratification were remarkable for then beauty Nelson noted, with 
growing calm, “a beach remarkably smooth, — not a cuil on the 
shore” A neat note from his schoolgiil niece called fordi from a 
wcaiy man the grateful comment, “Hers is a nice innocent letter ” 
He had expected to be granted leave on the morning of the 6th, and 
Allen had actually packed, when, instead of the looked-for order of 
release, came a letter from the Prune Minister expressing die opimon 
that It was of the utmost importance that Admiral Nelson should 
keep his flag flying till the definitive treaty had been signed Trou- 
bridge, on behalf of St Vincent, mentioned a foi might as the probable 
interval between the ratification and cessation of hostihties, after 
which everything diat could be attempted to meet his lordship’s 
wishes (short of strikmg his flag) should be done “I must subimt. 
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for I do not wish to quarrel with the very great folks at the Admiralty, 
at the last moment”, explained Nelson to Davison, whose offer to 
lend any sum necessary for the purchase of a house had aroused a 
reply in the style of a Walter Scott hero (“Can your offer be real ^ 
Can Davison be uncorrupted by the depravity of the worlds I 
almost doubt what I read, I will answer, my dear friend, you are 
the only person living who would make such an offer ”) 

On the day that he had told St Vincent, “Whenever I am released 
I shall always be ready to come forth again”, descriptions of the 
welcome given by London to a French General brmgmg the rati- 
fication threw him nglit out of temper Like many other officers in 
His Majesty’s service, he was doubtful of the durability of a peace 
which seemed very convenient to Buonaparte After a spectacular 
gale, the autumn rains set in, followed by fogs, and he contracted 
one of those devastating colds m the head which he beheved might 
last the season, if he was kept “thumping in the Downs” Mr Pitt, 
calling on the afternoon of October 13, found him in a frigate’s 
cold cabin, half sea-sick and racked with toothache, convinced, 
“I should have got v cll long ago in a warm room, with a good fire 
and smccre friends ” The statesman agreed that it did seem very 
hard that he should be kept here still, “now all is over”, and an 
invitation to dine at Walmer was issued, but Nelson, although he 
privately believed that “Billy Pitt” might yet be of use to him, 
would not face being dragged through a night surf to dine with the 
angel Gabriel Troubridge, “one of my Lords and Masters”, had 
advised him not to think of leaving Ins station, to take health-in- 
ducing walks ashore and wear flannel next the skin “Docs he care 
for me ^ No, but never mind ” He made formal application to be 
allowed to strike his flag, pointing out that the service for which he 
had been called forth was now at an end, and the state of his health 
required repose His request was crossed by a notification that he 
might have ten days* leave from the 22nd “What a set of beasts •” 

3 

Merton Place, Surrey, which, even after he had set eyes upon it, 
he persisted in calling “the Farm”, had been his since September 18, 
when, after a brisk negotiation (m the later stages of winch Lady 
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Hamilton feared that Mr Haslewood had not been very civil to 
Mr Greaves), it had been secured, furnished, for fyyOOO Possess- 
ion had been promised for October lo, and Lady Hamilton had 
conducted all the business with the lawyers unaided (Davison was 
in Scotland, and Sir William, who had not taken his famous lady 
with him when he visited his Milford property or his relatives at 
Warwick Castle, had, after their Deal jaunt, departed again alone, 
this time to Newmarket ) Nelson, who could not at the moment 
command more than ;£3,ooo, had borrowed from Davison and his 
late secretary, Tyson, and had so far paid ^7,000 m two instalments 
*‘As to asking Sir William, I could not do it I would sooner beg ” 
He was of opinion that everything in the house should be his, “even 
to a Cook and a Book”, and that Sir William and Lady Hamilton 
should contribute nothing “You shall have the whole arrange- 
ment To you I may say that my soul is too big for my purse, 
but I do earnestly request that all may be mine in the house, even to 
a pair of sheets, towels, etc You are to be, recollect. Lady 
Paramount of all the territories and waters of Merton, and we arc 
all to be your guests, and to obey all lawful commands ” He wrote 
to his solicitor, uiging him to get Mr Greaves out, and Lady 
Hamilton m, by the 6th, so that Sir William should be presented 
with a Jait accompli (“I wish I could have got up for four or five 
days I would have louscd the lawyers about ”) Mr Greaves held 
to his date, but an old diplomat, having once stated that he would 
be paying half the household expenses while he and his wife stayed 
in the country house of their best friend, reported on October 16, 
m his most imperturbable manner 

“Wc have now inhabited your Lordship’s premises some days, and I can 
now speak with some certainty I have lived \Mth our dear Emma several 
years I know her merit, have a great opmion of tlie head and heart that God 
Almighty has been pleased to give her, but a seaman alone could have given 
a fine woman fuU power to chusc and fit up a residence for him without 
seeing it himself You are m luck The proximity to the capital and the 
perfect retirement of this place, arc for your Lordship, two points beyond 
estimation , but the house is so comfortable, the furniture clean and good, 
and I never saw so many conveniences united in so small a compass You 
have nothing but to come and enjoy immediately, you have a good mile of 
pleasant dry walk around your own farm It would make you laugh to see 
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Fmma and her mother fitting up pig-sties and hen-coops, and already the 
Canal is enlivened with ducks, and the cock is strutting with his hens about 
the walks Your Lordship’s plan as to stocking the Canal with fish is exactly 
mine I will answer for it, that m a few months, you may command a good 
dish of fish at a moment’s warning ” 

His farm had filled Nelson’s thoughts and letters as he pitched 
and rolled at anchor in the Downs He pictured his flocks folded m 
peace m view of his windows ‘‘Take care that they are kept on the 
premises all night, for that is the time they do good to the land ” 
He had no fears that his stock would decrease, “for I never expect 
that you will suftci any to be killed” Indeed, he foresaw Emma 
“getting all the old dogs in the place about her”, and also two- 
legged and lame dogs — “for every beggar will find out your kind 
heart” 

It was with dawn of Friday, October 23, t8oi, that his chaisc- 
and-four charged underneath a village-made triumphal arch, past 
an unpretentious lodge and gates, and up a drive of no great length 
(thickly planted towaids the higli-road) to the principal entrance of 
a rcd-brick house of two storeys, about a century old, facmg east 
and ovci looking grounds intersected by a small branch of the river 
Wandlc, spanned by a light Italian bridge Lady Hamilton had 
regretted in her latest letters that the leaves were falhng in Surrey, 
and feared, as she looked at her hasty purchase in the cold light of 
autumn, tliat her confiding friend might not like Mciton His first 
sight of It was at the hour when vitality is at its lowest, and before 
fires were lit on a sharp morning, but a weary tiavcUei never 
doubted that he had found Paradise 

“To be sure,” he had written from the Downs, “wc shall employ 
the tradespeople of our village, in preference to any others, in what 
wc want foi common use, and give them every encouiagcmciit to 
be kind and attentive to us ” On the night of lus arrival, a rustic 
community, gl \d that so celebrated and reputedly generous a man 
should have tikcn up residence m their midst, marked the occasion by 
illuminations Merton was, as he had hoped, a village, no more, and 
the names of the tradesmen supplying Merton Place were incredibly 
bucohe Greenfield was the butcher, Woodman the chandler, 
Peartree the stable-keeper Messrs Wyld and Gadd were lus cheese- 
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monger and baker, Mrs Cummins took m washing, and his next- 
door neighbour was Mr Halfhidc The problem of neighbours had 
troubled him as he lay in the Downs Lady Hamilton set the highest 
value on her “regained reputation**, which had been assailed by no 
tongues durmg the ten years that she had spent at the Neapolitan 
Court smee Sir William had raised her to what she proudly called 
“honors, rank, and what is more, mnocence and happiness** There 
could be no doubt that her reputation had suffered since the appear- 
ance of the Victor of the Nile as her outspoken admirer Her regard 
for the conventions was so strict that he had hesitated to suggest 
that he should come to Piccadilly, and run down to see Merton in 
her company, while Sir Wilham was away (“You would not, 
perhaps, think it right for me to come *’) She had never lost a chance 
of assuring embarrassed acquaintances that Lord Nelson’s regard for 
her was “the purest flame** Nevertheless, in fashionable London 
there had been galhng scenes when he had attempted to thrust her, 
111 the character of “my particular friend**, upon eminent company, 
and he blamed Inmself for them His decision for the future at 
Merton was, “No person can take amiss our not visiting The answer 
from me will always be very civil thanks, but that I wish to live 
retired ’’ Almost at once, however, it appeared that at Merton Lady 
Hamilton was not to be reduced, as in Piccadilly, to the society of 
gendemen who came without their ladies, leading ladies of the stage 
and opera, and a very few ladies of the vrai mo,ide who remembered 
Neapolitan hospitihty with gratitude, realised that the situation 
was now quite difflicnt, but had always been a law unto tliemsclves 
The largest landowners of the district were the Goldsmids, of a 
family devoted lo music and acts of chanty When Abraham Gold- 
smid gave di fete at Morden Hall, descriptions occupied a full col- 
umn m London newspapers An elder, but lesser, brothei, Ben- 
jamin, resided in competitive state at Roehampton At Wandle 
Bank House, Mr Perry, editor and pioprictor of the Mornmg 
Chronicle^ was always ready to extend to anglers an invitation to 
fish in wateis which nearly surrounded his mansion and were 
decorated by many species of water-fowl, including swans 
Amongst smaller householders, the Newtons and the Halfhides 
(who had a field to sell to Lord Nelson) were profuse in friendly 
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attentions Dr Parrett, the medical practitioner, introduced himself 
promptly, and the Vicar of the parish church, Mr Lancaster, whose 
appointment dated from the previous April Almost immediately 
Lady Hamilton was able to announce witli aplomb to Mrs 
Wilham Nelson, “We could have plenty of visiting in the neigh- 
bourhood, but we none of us like it ” 

The punctual appearance of the Merton Place party at Matms m 
the church of St Mary the Virgin on the first Sunday after the great 
man’s arrival had aroused feelings of interest and reassurance 
“Have we a nice church at Merton the son of a country clergy- 
man, now a landed proprietor, had eagerly enquired “We will set 
an example of goodness to the under-panslnoncrs ” Throughout 
the service a charming httle schoolgirl, with a smoodi black head, 
found the places for her celebrated uncle, and gravely handed his 
prayer-book to a man who had lost his right eye and arm in the 
service of his country Only two descriptions of Nelson in civilian 
dress survive There is unrchablc mention of him strolling the 
Hamil tons’ London house m a ciumplcd hat, with a striped brown 
overcoat thrown round his shoulders (Tins garment may have 
been a boat-cloak, since these were generally supplied in brown 
plaid camlet lined with green baire ) A nephew remembered him, 
very neat, in a simple suit of black, doing the honours of Ins Merton 
tabic In uniform, his “old checked surtout'' aird “cocked hat put 
on square, and much lower than the others” were famous 

On Monday mornings, since Merton was, as the owner of 
Merton Place explamed, “exactly one hour’s drive from Hyde 
Park or tlic Bridge”, the landowners of the district, almost without 
exception, took tlic London road early The chariots of the Gold- 
smid brothers hastened to Finsbury Square, in order that their 
occupants miglit direct the liidden channel of gold flowing towards 
London from their native Amsterdam and further capitals, Mr 
Perry posted to Fleet Street, Sir Robert Burnett’s carnage took the 
accustomed route to the Vauxhall Distilleries, Sir Wilham Ham- 
ilton’s emblazoned equipage carried the owner to the British 
Museum and Mr Christie’s auction rooms, Miss Charlotte Nelson 
CO her desk, and his lady to 23, Piccadilly The Admiral had ap- 
pointments with the First Lord and Lord Hood, and had told Messrs 
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Webb to send a representative to collect his peer's robe, winch must 
be altered to that of a viscount before Thursday Lady Hamilton 
also had made an appomtment for him A letter directed on Satur- 
day to a quiet house off Oxford Street had desired 
‘‘Dear Mrs Gibson, 

“Will you come to Piccadilly with Miss Thomson on Monday at lo 
o^clock, not later ’ I hope my dear god-child is well 

“Ever yrs, E Hamilton ” 

Nelson returned out of the fog to the roaring fires and welcom- 
mg candlelight of Ins country house from Ins first London expedi- 
tion, alarnnngly exhausted, to describe himself, “Not yet well The 
cold of the Downs gave me a severe shake”, and Lady Hamilton 
reported to Ins sister-in-law m some agitation, “I am sorry to tell 
you I do not thmk our Dear Lord well He has frequent sickness, 
and (is) Low, and he throws himself on tlic sofa, tired, and says ‘J 
am worn ouC But yet he is better, and I hope we shall get him up He 
has been very very happy since he arrived, and Charlotte has been 
very attentive to him Indeed, wc all make it our constant business 
to make him happy ” 

Lord St Vmcent was no longer to be found in Mortimer Street 
The First Lord had moved into Admiralty House, and Nelson, 
whose memories of that august mansion had not generally been 
happy, had found this mormng's mterview depressing The Earl, 
gruffly pronouncing himself “very unwell, a most severe cough”, 
had received an indispensable officer, whose actions m private life 
were causing him deep displeasure, much as might have been feared 
Nelson’s letters to various Service applicants, dated from his country 
study during the following week, stated wearily, “Your letter shall 
be given to Lord St Vmcent, with a note from me on die back of 
it I have very little mterest ” “I wish I could have congratulated 
you on your good son’s being made Post, but I can assure you I 
have not the smallest mterest ” “I have not a scrap of interest, but 
beheve me, I am ever your most obliged and affectionate friend ” 
He had thought that the thrivmg ten-months-old clnld displayed 
to him at Piccadilly had a look of the mother about the brow He 
had a heavy hst of pubhc appearances before him, and after his 
mtroduction m the Lords must produce a maiden speech for the 
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following diy His task was suitable — seconding a vote of thanks 
“to Rear-Admiral Sir James Saumarez, KB, for his gallant and 
distinguished conduct m the Action with the Combined Fleet oi 
the Enemy, off Algeciias”, but after all was over he thought he had 
acquitted himself only faiil)' well To sit tor Ipswich, m the Com 
mons, had been his desire when he was ^/ounger He had toiled foi. 
Rachel, and they had given Lini Leah John Bull, personified by a 
butcher of Chcapsxde, «cizcd him by the hand, in an uproanou^^ 
City cro\/d scene, lit by rosy winter sunshine, this Lord Mayor’s 
Day “Flow arc }c, my hearty’ Glad to see yc back^” shouted tl^e 
butcher, as a cam igc long since relieved of its horses rocked the 
Admiral towards the Guildhall His weeks were assuming a regular 
pattern From Monday to Fiiday he drove dowm to Merton ever) 
night, after fagging London days He commonly took a turn in Ins 
grounds bcfoic setting out, and held confabuktiou with Thomas 
Cribb, his head gardener, who had known and loved his property 
long before Inin, and was to do so long alter On November 12, 
the owner of Mciton Place told Captain Sutton 

“Yesterday was a busy day — between gndcumg, attending the House, 
and eating, drinkmo;, uid hurraing 150 dined at the London Tavern, and 
I, being the Coek ofc the Company, was obliged to drink more than I liked, 
but we got home to supper, and a good break! 1st at eight this morning has 
put ail to rights again ” 

A few days later the best authority in Ins w^orld found him “in 
better health, and happier in himself tl’an in good truth I have m any 
past time observed him to be” The first adult guest to stay under 
his roof was his father, and to have won the Rector to Meitoii was a 
tiinmph, for there had been times during the past twelve months 
when the happy relationship of a lifetime appeared threatened 
Lady Nelson Jiad talcn a London house, m Somerset Street, 
Portman Square, and it had been customary for her father-in-law 
to spend his v inters with her Some talc that she was acting with 
harshness to Captain Nisbct (who still lacked employment, and 
some months after the separation had still been calling at 23, 
Piccadilly) had, apparently, been credited by Nelson, for on Sep- 
tember 26 he wrote, “I had yesterday a letter from my father, he 
seems to think that he may do something which I shall not like I 
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suppose he means gomg to Somerset Street Shall I, to an old man, 
cntci upon the detestable subject, it may shorten his days But I 
think I sliall tell him tliat I cannot go to Somerset Street to see him 
If I once begin, you know, it will all out, about hei, and her 
ill-tLcatment to her son ” More than a week later, wlien he had not 
\ct composed a reply, he leportcd a second communication from 
Burnliani, ‘‘which has hurt me’’ The Rector, already disturbed, 
had been incensed by an anonymous letter accusing him of unkind- 
ncss to Ins famous son “This is unexpected indeed ” He had written 
with some frigidity to ask if he might be personally informed as to 
his son’s plans for futuie icsidencc, now that peace was happily 
ictiuncd to Britain A countiv clergyman, who had never lacked 
moral courage, and had inevitably, in the course of forty-five yeais 
of pastoral duty, observed the misery of the broken home, stated 
firmly, “If Lad> Nelson is m a hired house, and by herself, gratitude 
requires I should sometimes be with her, if it is likely to be of any 
comfort to her ” (To his daughtci Kitty, he was deploring, “No 
prospect of better times for her, nay I think worse ”) For five days 
Nelson toiled at drafts of an explanation — “that I shall live at 
Merton, with Sir Wilham and Lady Hamilton — that a warm room 
for him and a cheerful society will always be there happy to receive 
him — that nothing in my conduct could ever cause a separation of a 
moment between me and Inm ” “Tell me, my dear Friend,” he 
appealed to Lady Hamilton, “do you approve ^ If he remains at 
Burnham he will die, and I am sure he will not stay at Somerset 
Street ” At length he achieved something (“I could not say less”) 
which he endorsed, “When read, send it to London to be put m the 
post”, but the result was only moderately encouraging, for the 
Rector’s acknowledgment of “many kind invitations” from his son 
and Lady Hamilton, “which it is my intention to accept”, went on 
to explain that for the present he had engaged to be elsewhere 
November 9 found him at Somerset Street, where, he announced, 
he meant to stay a fortnight, but within ten days the carriage 
and manservant which a victorious son had provided for an 
invahd after die Batde of the Nile made a qvuet arrival at 
Merton Place 

Three grandchildren — his eldest daughter’s twins, and Wilham’s 
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Charlotte — were his fellow-guests, and Ins letter of tlianks, after a 
visit of ten days, showed that an ex-Ambassadress had excelled 
herself in well-considered arrangements for Ins comfort, and an ex- 
Ambassador m delicate eulogy of a national hero The Rector 
retired to spend the wmter with the Matchams at Bath, sadly con- 
vinced that his son never meant to hvc with his wife again, but 
rcheved that “die Breach*’ in his family need extend no farther His 
children were instructed that the love and affection of their famous 
brother for all of them and theirs “depend upon it is very sincere and 
unshaken”, whereupon the Matchams, last of the family to take the 
decision, offered themselves for a visit, and entered upon terms of 
warm and lastmg friendship with Lady Hamilton at the cost of 
relinquishing the acquamtance of Lady Nelson That the William 
Nelsons aiid the Boltons were influenced by anxiety to provide for 
their young is arguable, but no such consideration can explain the 
conduct of the Matchams, and George Matcham left amongst his 
papers a chaiacter sketch of “Lord Victory”, winch contams 
illuminating passages In the opinion of Ins brother-in-law, Nelson’s 
marriage had been a failure from the first, and long before Lady 
Hannlton came upon the scene, “his heart sickened and revolted” 
by perpetual complaint and reproach, Nelson had made up his mind 
not to attempt further home-life m England After long separation, 
two very unsuited persons might perhaps have managed to spend 
the sunset of life together peaceably and comfortably (as was 
desirable), but, on the other hand, if Lady Hamilton had not filled 
the gap, some other artful female would certainly have hastened to 
do so “Generous in heart, feeling, and full of sympathy, he would 
readily have been engaged in fiicndship, and as readily have been 
attached in love He early felt the want of that domestic com- 
fort ” 

With mid-December 1801 the Rector sent thanks to Merton 
Place for a box of gifts — an elegant set of porcelam for the Mat- 
chams and for himself a plaid, chosen by Lady Hamilton, shyly 
acknowledged as “very handsome” “From an old man you will 
accept the old-fashioncd language at the approaclnng happy season, 
which IS, *I wish you a merry Christmas and a happy New Year ’ ” 
The weather had turned bitterly cold, and after the House rose 
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Nelson did not visit London, except for a couple of hours on 
business, for a full month He watched a heavy fall of snow from his 
Merton window on November 27, and by Christmas week skating 
parties Lady Hamilton took drastic measures to ensure that he was 
happy 

(Postmark, 12 o’clock, December I4tli, 1801 Nt ) 

“My dear Mrs Gibson, 

“If you will take a post-chaise to-morrow, Tucsdiy, and set off at half- 
past ten o’clock, and bring my god-daughter and your little girl with you, 

I shall be glad to sec you Tell them to drive you to Merton, and the best 
way you can come is over Clapham Common Hire the chaise for the day 
You can go back at three o’clock Do twffail 

“Ever yours sincerely, 

E Hamilton ” 

The owner’s first Christmas at Merton, before a number of 
acquamtances with no real claim upon his hospitality had found 
their way to a comfortable house, was quiet enough Only Brother 
William and family were guests undei his roof Count Walterstorff 
came down for a day, and promised a further call, frustrated by a 
fashionable cold known in Pans as “La Grippe” Mr Greville, 
similarly indisposed, sent Ins uncle a gift of moor game, and regrets 
Lady Hanulton received a long letter from her beloved Queen, 
who magnanimously sent a thousand comphments to the Hero of 
the Nile, despite lus leccnt speech m the Lords on the subject of 
Malta The peace made by England with France, and the failure of 
her friends to condole with her on the untimely death of her sainted 
daughtcr-in-law, had also caused Her Majesty pained surprise She 
thought, witli the spring, of rejoinmg her husband (a situation 
described by her as ‘‘going to die at my post”), and was glad to hear 
a rumour that “the Chevaher” had bought an estate near London 
Sii William, in fact, since Government was still msufficicntly grate- 
ful, was at present primarily concerned with getting through one 
more winter tolerably, m an abominable climate He thought that 
the air and early hours of Merton seemed to agree with him, and 
believed that if he could hire a post-chaise by the month to carry 
him to such London diveisions as he still affected, he might subside 
into retirement, solvent But to be paying half-expenses in another 
man’s country house while a Mayfair house of his own, fully staffed, 
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yawned untenanted, vexed him, nor was lie favourably impressed 
by his wife’s latest “Attitude” as Lady Paramount In Italy he had 
never failed to remind a very headstrong young woman, for her 
own good, of her shortcomings He feared that entirely uncritical 
encouragement of 1 lavish chatehinic by the hcioic owner of 
Merton Place would benefit nobody, and confided in his nephew 
and heir on Januaiy 24 

“Nothing at present disturbs me but my debt, and the nonsense I am 
obhged to submit to here to avoid commg to an explosion which would be 
attended with many disagreeable effects, and would totally distuib and 
destrov the comfort of the best man and best friend I have in the world 
However, I am determined that my quiet shall not be disturbed, let the 
nonsensicall world go on as it will ” 

He had also, in reserve, a plan, not quite his own, for icgaining 
prestige and, incidentally, compaiative affluence Last Christmas, at 
Fonthill, his kinsman by marriage had sounded him on a scheme 
which he thought might succeed A peerage for Su William, in 
recognition of lus diplomatic services, with rcveision to Bcckford, 
was the prize to be demanded In return, Beckfoid offered to Sir 
Wilham an annuity of ^(^2,000, to Lady Hamilton (upon widow- 
hood) an amiuity of ;i(]500, and to “H M Munster, two sure seats 
111 the Commons” (and two more winch might, under favourable 
arcumstanccs, be seemed) He suggested that the first approach to 
the fount of honouis should be made by Sir William, via the head 
of his family, the Duke of Hamilton He had good reason to believe 
that the Duke’s heir was hkcly to make Miss Bcckford Marchioness 
of Douglas 

But, upon reflection, an old diplomatist, hibernating, upon the 
whole very comfortably, 111 the London villa of a hero, during the 
first winter of what His Britannic Majesty himself called the Ex- 
perimental Peace, decided to let this matter wait awlnle 

4 

The correspondence with which the owner of Merton Place 
laboriously dealt, m a country libraiy, was not much less dian that 
which had oppressed him while in command in the Mediterranean 
and Baltic Indeed, with the prospect of peace, and the sweeping 
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economics in the service proposed by Lord St Vincent, a certain 
feature of it rather increased 

“To Licurcn'int Baker, R N , Dovcr-Street 
“Sir, 

“Every officer who has lost a hmb has certainly a right to a pension, and by 
application to the Admiralty you would certainly have one granted I have, 
I can assure you, no power whatever to meet your wishes by getting you to 
the West Indies ” 

The Chairman of Lloyd’s was approached on behalf of Captain 
Jolmson, promoted after the Battle of Copenhagen (“In mne days 
from the loss of his arm, he did his duty agam as First Lieutenant 
of the Ship Such spirit m the Service is never to be overcome ”) His 
lordship’s old secretary, Tyson, wiote from Malta m misery, 
afflicted hke Job after two months’ slow fever Tyson’s efforts to 
send agricultural implements and seeds to the duchy of Bronte 
had been attended by a variety of mischances, and the only pay- 
ments from the estate as yet forwarded to him by Graeffer amounted 
to less than ;^8oo The Admiral cast up his accounts, and wrote m 
haste to Messrs Marsh, Page and Creed, telhng them to have ^2,000 
ready to pay to Mr Tyson on Ins arrival m London, even if this 
meant that they must sell Lord Nelson’s India Stock Amongst the 
thirty-five younkers to sail for Copenhagen m his flagship, three 
had been proteges of Lady Hamilton Young Banti and the engaging- 
ly nicknamed “little potatoe Hams” must take their chance, but 
for her ladyship’s cousm he wrote thrice to Sutton, askmg him to 
keep Charles afloat if possible, and if not m his own ship, with any 
good frigate captain who would give the lad Ins chance, preferably 
of foicign service A stricken-loolang guest, on a long visit, drowsed 
opposite the Admiral as he ended his letter to Sutton, “What a 
gale Poor Langford’s leg was still throwing out fragments of bone, 
and the shadow of amputation now hung over him Distinguished 
foreigners were still addressmg themselves m comphment to tlie 
Victor of the Nile and Copenhagen The Baron d’Eiker andEkoffen 
wrote from Bamberg to announce tliat the West of Europe had not 
waited for the conclusion of peace between England and France to 
testify Its veneration for Viscount Nelson The Chapter of the Order 
of St Joachim had umversally, and by acclamation, decreed that 
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the digmty of a Knight Grand Commander be offered to him 
The East also had not been neglectful His old acquamtance, Admiral 
Cadir Bey, wrote from Alexandria, and Lord Elgin from the Porte, 
to congratulate him on the Sultan’s bestowal of a further honour 
m recognition of the victory of April 2 When writing to the Prime 
Minister to ask for the permission of his own sovereign to wear these 
alien decorations, Nelson reverted sadly to an omission winch had 
been the subject of many of his letters this winter He had long been 
concerned that as yu nothing except his own Viscountcy and 
Graves’s K B had been awarded after Copenhagen In July he had 
understood from St Vincent tliat medals would be issued, and had 
accordingly reassured his Captains When the City had voted its 
thanks to the two services for operations brought to a successful 
close in Egypt, his anxiety that protracted silence as to Copen- 
hagen was mtcntional had become acute He had written to Downing 
Street and Wlntehall, enclosing copies of a letter of complaint to 
the Lord Mayor, and after waiting three days for any answer, posted 
the origmal St Vmcent dr ^ ly but promptly thanked him for letting 
him see a document vv Inch he had seen fit to forward, and m two 
longer letters, while regrettmg that worry was making Lord Nelson 
ill, stated that no recommendation for any issue of medals cele- 
brating the Action at Copenliagen was going to be made Addmg- 
ton, after a week’s delay, asked him to call What was said at tlie 
ensuing interview did not reach the piibhc ear It was surmised that 
His Majesty's Ministers did not wish to give offence to the part of 
Sir Hyde Parker’s fleet not engaged m the action the feelings of 
Denmark must be considered Tlie visible result was that Nelson 
dropped Ins enquiries about medals or promotions, and asked the 
Lord Mayor to consider Ins letter witlidrawn But in the followmg 
June lie requested tliat a motion of thanks to lum for lus subsequent 
efforts m command of coast defence against invasion should not be 
tabled, and in September 1802 he refused to dine with the Corpora- 
tion at the Guildhall, and in November with the Lord Mayor 
‘"Never, till the City of London thinks justly of the merits of my 
brave compamons of the 2nd of April, can I, their commander, 
receive any attention fioni the City of London ” On a change of 
administration, m May 1804, he wrote from the Mediterranean, 
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asloiig a new First Lord for a reconsideration of the decision 
of his predecessor A quarter of a century after Nelson’s death 
his surviving Captains were still pcutionnig m vain that the most 
difficult of his victories might be recognised as he would have 
desired 

Inevitably, amongst the correspondents of a pubhc character 
were numbered die lunatic, the charlatan and the abusive letter- 
writer When a person signmg himself Thomas Tugbear begged 
His Honour to brmg back with him the Emperor Paul of Russia 
(as Mr Tugbear needed an outlandish wild beast to carry about 
widi him as a show, m order to support a wife and six children), 
the Admiral, just setting off to the Baltic, rephed in his own hand 
that he would do lus best After the unsuccessful attack on Boulogne, 
a Mr Hill, who gave Lord Nelson the choice of forwardmg a Bank 
note for /^loo by return of post or seeing an exposure of his conduct 
in the Press, received an answer at once so suave and ternfymg that 
he never stirred again There is only one recorded instance of an 
appeal addressed to the most generous and punctihous of corres- 
pondents bemg crudely returned to the author without any word of 
solace A sheet in a famihar handwriting reached Merton m 
Christmas week, i8oi 

“i6, Somerset St 

“My dear Husband, 

“It IS sonic time since I have written to you , the silence you have imposed 
1 $ more than My affection will allow me and in this mstance I hope ) ou will 
forgive me m not obeymg you One thmg I omitted m My letter of July, 
which I now have to offer for your accommodation, a comfortable warm 
House Do, my Dear Huiband, let us live together I can never be happy 
till such an event takes place I assure you agam I have but one wish in the 
die world, To please you Let everydimg be buried m oblivion, it will pass 
away like a dream I can only now mtreat you to believe I am, most sin- 
cerely and affectionately, 

“Your wife, 

“Fr uiccs H Nelson ” 

On tins redirected letter appear the words ‘‘Opened by mistake by 
Lord Nelson, but not read”, signed “A Davison” 

Lord Mm to arrived to stay at Merton Place, m time for diimcr 
on Saturday, March 20, 1803, determined to disapprove of all he 
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found He stayed until the Monday moining, and on his return to 
London, wrote to his lady m Scotland 

“The whole establishment and way of life is such as to make me angry, 
as well as melancholy , but I cannot alter it, md I do not think myself obliged 
or at liberty to quarrel witli him for his weakness, diough nothing shall ever 
induce me to give the smallest countenance to Lady Himilton She looks 
uhunatcly to the chance of marriage, as Sir W will not be long in her wa} , 
and she probably indulges a hope that she may survive Lady Nelson, m 
the meanwhile she and Sir William and tlic whole set of them arc living 
with hjm at his expense She is in lugh looks, but more immense than ever 
She goes on crammmg Nelson with trowclfuL of flattery, which he goes on 
taking as quietly as a child does pap The love she makes to him is not only 
ridiculous, but disgusting not only the rooms, but the whole house, stair- 
cise and all, are covered with nothing but pictures of her and him, of all 
sizes and sorts, and representations of his navil actions, coats of arms, pieces 
of plate in his honour, the flagstaff of VOiient, etc — an excess of vanit\ 
which counteiacts its own purpose If it was Lady H's house there might be 
a pretence for it, to make his own a mere looking-gl iss to view hiinsclf all 
diy IS bad taste Braham, the celebrated Jew singer, performed with Lid) 
H She IS horrid, but he entertained me m spue of her Lord Nelson ex- 
plained to me a little the sort of blame which had been imputed to Sir Ha de 
Parker for Copenliagen ’’ 

Three days later the Peace of Amiens was signed England had 
surrendered all her colonial conquests of the late war, except 
Trinidad and Ceylon Malta was to be restored to the Knights of St 
Jolin, Mmorca to Spam, the Cape to the Dutch, and Maitimquc 
and Guadeloupe to France France’s part m a most advantageous 
bargain was to evacuate Egypt and Naples, recognise the integrity 
of the Turkish Empire and Portugal, and indemnify the House of 
Orange Buonaparte, elected Consul for life by a grateful country, 
henceforward signed only Ins Christian name, or initial, on all 
documents 

Nelson was sitting for more portraits In May Sir William 
Bccchey was paid ^36 13s for a half-length, exhibited at last year’s 
Academy Joseph Fanngton, R A , after a visit to the studio of 
Hoppner on March 29, noted that this year '‘Hoppnei had intended 
not to exlnbit, but has been persuaded by Lord Carlisle to send a 
Kit-cat portrait of a girl leanmg, which he painted witli a view to 
Rembrandt’s works He will also send a portrait of Lord Nelson, 
full-length " 
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A letter to the landlord of “The Star'* Inn, Oxford, from George 
Matcham, Esq , of Bath, bespeaking rooms and dinner for himself 
and eight guests at 5 p m on Wednesday, July 21, 1802, had not 
aioLised m that quarter any suspicions that the hostelry of a 
university city was to harbour a national hero Eventually, “The 
Angel” m the High Street, on the south side of the sacred bend, 
almost opposite Queen's College, was the appointed rendezvous of a 
party consisting of a large clergyman attended by a young Etoman, 
three gentlemen, all of unusual appearance, though very different 
stature, a smaller schoolboy, and three ladies, two of whom were in 
deep mourning The Matchanis, with their first-born, aged twelve, 
had come from Bath The William Nelsons, who were gomg to 
accompany Sir William and Lady Hamilton and Lord Nelson on a 
three weeks' tour, had come with them direct from Merton 

The Rector of Burnham Thorpe had died rather suddenly on 
April 26, and his famous son, although warned that die end was 
near, had not been present at cither die death-bed or funeral of 1 
parent who had never failed to hold up the highest ideals to Inm 
The only person to perform the miracle of keeping upon terms 
With both Lord and Lady Nelson was now gone, for although his 
daughtcr-in-law refused to visit him, the Rector had never ceased to 
write to her, and a letter m his enormous childish handwriting, 
opening simply, “My dear” (Ins usual form of address to the ladies 
of his family), had been dated April 18 George Matcham, writing 
on the 24th, had merely asked for instiuctions from Lord Nelson, 
who had rephed two days later, “Had my father expressed a wish 
to see me, unwell as I am, I should have flown to Bath, but I believe 
It would be too late, however, should it be otherwise, and he 
wishes to sec me, no consideration shall detain me for a moment " 
On April 26, Lady Hamilton's birthday, Merton Place was the 
scene of a christening, and Cribb, the gardener, always remembered 
the procession of three carriages to the village church, for the bap- 
tism, by the names of Fauma Emma Charlotte Nelson Hamilton, of 
her ladyship's black maid, a great favourite with her, “taken out of 
a slave-slup”, and entered in the parish register as “from Egypt, a 
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ncgrcss, about 20 years of age, under the protection of the Right Hon 
Lady Hamilton” The Admiral, on hearmg the expected sad news 
next day, had cancelled an engagement to appear at the Academy 
Banquet, and decided not to attempt a pilgrimage to Norfolk Lady 
Hamilton wrote to his brother, describing his condition as probably 
necessitating a surgical operation WiUiam, who had been advised 
from Merton, not Bath, and too late, had taken huff, and in his 
character as sole executor of a very small estate had ‘'not half liked” 
the sharpness of Mr Davison, representing Lord Nelson However, 
he had excelled himself m arrangements for the interment, and 
everything (paid for by the Admiral) had been as the deceased 
would have chosen — the funeral order given to the local under- 
taker, and an old body-servant and Bath apothecary handsomely 
remembered “I don’t thmk”, said William, whose bulletins arrived 
daily, “any proper people were left out We have sunk ye grave m 
the chancel, alongside our mother’s — plenty of room ” Dr Nelson 
(who had reminded Lady Hamilton that this was his correct style, 
since the degree of D D had been conferred upon him m January 
by his own University) arrived m Oxford m what his relations 
described as “a diamond humour — that is m the very best” The 
Dean of Exeter had at last expired, but should Ins brother’s apphea- 
tion to Mr Addington fail, he hid just read in a newspaper that 
Stalls were vacant at Durham and York A Peace Election was dis- 
turbmg tlie country, and on his recent visit to his old college for tlie 
purpose of voting for Mr Pitt, he had been gratified by “a bow from 
Billy” in the Senate House “So 1 made up to him and said a word 
or two ” 

Other characters m the Admiral’s immediate circle were tlnnking 
of preferment Beckford, on hearmg that the Duke of Hamilton 
had honoured Merton to partake of a family dinner and make the 
acquamtance of Lord Nelson, had jogged his kinsman’s elbow, and 
Sir Wilham, before leaving Merton, had accomphshed his difficult 
letter to die Marqms of Douglas He urbanely presented “an old 
plan of Beckford’s” as one “which Lord Nelson and Lady H have 
taken up warmly” In fact. Nelson’s comment on Beckford’s 
scheme, privately delivered to Lady Hamilton, was not flattering. 
He thought it “dirty” and “a rub-off” 
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Until April 10, when Admiral Nelson had received permission to 
strike his flag and come on shore, he had been nominally on leave, 
and still in command of Ins “squadron on a particular service’* 
Repeated applications for his discharge had been met by steady 
refusals until peace was signed, an event which had been celebrated 
throughout the country with somewhat unbridled revelry To 
inspect Buonaparte’s Pans, unless dc tamed at the hustings, was the 
popular programme for an Enghsh gentleman tins season For an 
Admiral who loathed everything French, and took no great interest 
m the Election, a tour of various towns of his native land which had 
offered him their Freedom, conibmed with a visit to Sir William’s 
estates, in the company of his dearest friends and a contingent of his 
family, seemed a preferable way of obtanung a change of air and 
scene wlule Merton underwent some improvements He had paid 
^23 for Halfliide’s strip, and was now m treaty w^ith an elderly Mr 
Axe of Birclun Lane for a field winch alone separated Merton Place 
from the abbey wall Mr Axe was agreeable, but a tenant to whom 
the field was let was not, so he could only suggest that his Lordship 
should buy the whole farm, consisting of 150 acres, for ^8,000 
The Matchams were going to share m die mvestment, so wlnle 
Oxford bells tolled outside on a wet summer’s day, business as well 
as pleasure was under discussion Upstairs, two competent Itahan 
valetSy who had travelled m the second coach from Merton, were 
preparing the Stars and Orders for to-morrow’s ceremomes The 
red ribbon worn by both distinguished gentlemen was tliat of the 
English Order of the Badi, that of the Ncapohtan “St Fcrdmaiid 
and Merit” was blue with a narrow red border, a moss green 
accompamed the laurelled cross patte of St Joachim, and a fondant 
pmk belonged to the golden Crescent, bcarmg the sign manual of 
Schm III Tom Allen, discharged from His Majesty’s Service, 
master of ^95 ^^nd a bride to whom Lady Hamilton had been 
attentive durmg his absence in the Baltic, had retired to raise 1 
family in his native Norfolk To Francatello and Gaetano their task 
was reminiscent of Embassy days, and mdeed for all the prmcipal 
members of the party the next three weeks bade fair to resemble 
tlieir homeward journey of two years past 

On Thursday, July 22, the City of Oxford bestowed die Freedom, 
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m a golden box, upon Lord Nelson, and the Senior Burgess, a fair, 
stout, untidy gentleman, with a very pohshed manner, had a kindly 
paw for young George Matcham, mtroduced as a future lawyer 
Sir Wilham Scott, friend of Samuel Johnson, and a very good friend 
of the Bodleian, put mto his pocket a copy of Lord Nelson’s Plan 
for Manning the Navy^ with professions of much mterest Friday, a 
day of boisterous weather, was dedicated to the University In full 
Congregation die Honorary Degree of Doctor of Civil Law was 
conferred upon Lord Nelson and Sir William Hamilton, presented 
by Dr Blackstone, Vmerian Professor of Civil Law Dr Collinson, 
Lady Margaret Professor of Divmity, presented the Rev Dr Nelson 
of Christ’s College, Cambridge, Doctor of Divinity of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, on his admission to the same degree in the 
Umversity of Oxford Havmg left behmd Inm a present to be 
distributed amongst the prisoners m the city gaol, Nelson left 
Oxford after dinner The party spent the mght at a Woodstock inn, 
and next mornmg prepared to view die splendours bestowed by a 
grateful sovereign upon a mihtary hero 

But at Blenheim a disconcertmg incident occurred Neither Lord 
Nelson nor Sir Wilham Hamilton was acquainted with the owner, 
a nobleman whose habitual hauteur was translated by friends as 
partially the result of shyness The ducal family, although m resi- 
dence, made no welcommg appearance After a lengthy pause 
(necessitated by the carrymg out of an order issued to the kitchens 
of a palace), refreshments m the park for Lord Nelson and friends 
were announced Last season newspapers had pubhshed daily, with 
uncharitable comment, the highly mgenuous love-letters of the 
heir of the house (the father of a young family) to the unhappily 
inn Tiled lady of the Member for Bndport Nothing could have been 
less desired at Blenheim dian a party contaimng 2axy more famous 
names hnked by scandal It does not appear tliat any of the rebuffed 
sightseers reahsed anything but personal affront Sir Wilham ex- 
piessed pamed surprise. Lady Hamilton wrath The collation so 
coldly proffered was as coldly declined by Nelson, carriages were 
called ior, and, as his careful accounts of the expenses of his Tour 
record, horses from Troymill to Burford, their next stage, cost 

>C3 
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At Gloucester the footfalls of what the Press called “Lord Nelson’s 
tourists” sounded m cloister and aisle, and here, after an affectionate 
farewell, the Matchams turned off for Bath, taking with them the 
bad weather High summer heat settled upon the increasingly 
sylvan landscape through which the diminished party headed for 
the very tip of South Wales, where belief in fairies, witches and 
ghosts was general, and fisher women wore scarlet cloaks and 
steeple hats But the glades of the Forest of Dean spoke to a sea- 
officer primarily of wooden walls he enquired much as to the culti- 
vation and preservation of oak-timber from the landowners in 
whose company he sat during the following month m public hall 
and private house, and the results were noted, in his own hand, for 
a report to the Prime Minister Greville was waiting for them at 
Milford, and in a district in which Sir William’s name also was 
potent his heir had drawn up a list of engagements which included 
laying the foundation stone of a new church, attendance at a Fair, 
Rowing Match and Cattle Show (which it was hoped might 
become an annual event on the anniversary of the Nile), and a 
Banquet The Lord Lieutenant v/as coming, Lord Kensington, 
Captain Thomas Foley and Lord Cawdor (whose 750 rustic 
volunteers, together with a couple of naval lieutenants, had cap- 
tured an mvading force of 1,400 French on a freezmg February 
night five years past) The company was well chosen, and the setting 
was cheerful — a perfectly modern marine hotel, with a dazzling 
view It was remarked that Lord Nelson looked particularly happy 
on the night of August i, and his praise of their splendid harbour 
pleased both the purely patriotic and those who had commercial 
interest m its development He compared Milford favourably with 
Trincomalee, in the East Indies, and Sir William closed the festivity 
by presenting to the room in which they were gathered a remark- 
able oil-painting of his renowned friend performed by Guzzardi of 
Palermo, at a date when the hero was suffering from the wound on 
the brow sustained at the Nile 

Seaside days, beneficial to all, slipped away easily, though 
perhaps not quietly, since some expedition into a landscape 
of mild airs and sub-tropical vegetation was undertaken every 
day 

N — 16 
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The travellers swept through Pembroke (destined to secure the 
dockyard and arsenal hoped for by Gieville and Sir William for 
Milford) and at Swansea “a choice body of exultant tars'’ drew the 
Admiral to receive tlie Freedom of the town, where his speech of 
thanks contammg a word on National Service addiessed to the 
nsmg generation was printed for distribution by an enterprising 
Portreeve The cairiages were greased that night, m pieparation for 
tlie long homeward journey through the Midlands, and the day of 
tlicir second arrival at Monmouth was ideally spent, for the nuns of 
Chepstow Castle were admired before dinner at Picrccfield Park, 
and tliose of Tmtern Abbey by sunset Next morning, early, the 
Admiral drove in a carriage and four up to the Kymiii Pavilion to 
mspect the only Naval Temple in England and partake of another 
Public Breakfast, during winch a band played a? id cannon were 
discharged, and since the day was very fine, he walked back to the 
town through the Bcauheu Grove to dine with the Mayor and 
Corporation Venison had been sent by the Duke of Beaufort to the 
“Beaufort Arms” “Lady Flamilton charmed the company with 
several songs sung to the tunes of ‘Rule Britannia’ and ‘God save 
the King’ ”, and again the speech of thanks made by a happy man 
was felicitous 

“It was my good fortune to hive under my command, sonic of the most 
experienced Officers m the English Nivy, whose professional skill was 
seconded by the undaunted courage of British Sailors, and whatever merit 
might attach itself to me, I must declare that I hid only to show them the 
Enemy and Victory crowned the Standard In my own person I have 
received an overflowing measure of the. Nation’s grititulc — far more than 
I cither merited or expected, because the same success would hive crowned 
the efforts of any other British Admiral, who had under his command such 
distmguished Officers and such gallant Crews And here let me impress it 
on the iTund of every Ofliccr 111 the Service, that to wh itcver quarter of the 
Globe he may be destined, whether to the East or West Indies, to Africa, 
or America — the eyes of his Country arc upon him 

Nelson’s arrival at Birmingham was prudently timed for two 
hours before he was expected Tlic piece presented at the playhouse 
that night was The Merry Wives, and “Bhssctt, the Bath actor, 
supporting the character of the Fat Knight extremely well”, “set 
the house m a roar by turning to the stage box as be rolled forth the 
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line, ‘Before the best Lord m the land, I swear it*' Citizens carry- 
ing torches escorted the guests back to Styles’s Hotel, and the tour 
of the factories of “the fust toy-shop m Europe” undertaken next 
morning was conscientious The tounsts struck Wading Street at 
Towcester, and, moving fast thereafter, reached Merton on Sunday, 
September 5, having been absent six instead of the intended three 
weeks “We have had”, wrote Lady Hamilton to Davison, “a 
most charming Tour, which will Burst some of Them ” Mrs Mat- 
cham was more elegantly informed “Oh, how our Hero has been 
received^ I wish you could come to hear all our Story — most 
en teres ting ” 

Nelson’s 1802 Tour is important in his story for several reasons 
He had made hohday before, unnoticed, in the days of his obscurity 
He had been enthusiastically received in English towns before, and 
was to be again, but always on his way to or from a campaign 
Accustomed to long hours of nervous strain and far worse discom- 
forts, he returned from his Tour m glowing health and confirmed m 
his belief that John Bull and he understood one another Upon the 
many who caught sight of him, arriving in a dusty carnage, bow- 
ing from a balcony, escorted through institution, aisle and factory, 
or rising to reply to a toast, his image was fixed, the embodiment of 
tlie vigilance and resolution of the Service he repicsented His 
speech was unvarying in essentials By the grace of God it had been 
his good fortune to command m many engagements olficers and 
seamen of unmatched courage, skill and discipline Should this 
nation ever be called upon again to repel attack, he had no fear of 
the result 

“You have but to say to your fleets ^nd nrniics — ‘Go ye fordi, and fight 
our battles, whilst we, true to ourselves, protect and support your wives 
and little ones at home ” I have not the slightest doubt, from the 
result of my observations during this tour, that the native, the inbred 
spirit of Britons, whilst it continues as firmly united as at present, is fully 
adequate ” 

He brought back from his Tour another conviction upon which 
he did not publicly enlarge Within a few weeks of Ins return he liad 
ascertained that ifhostihties should recommence he was to command 
the Mediterranean Fleet 
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Sir William Hamilton, after a very exhausting experience, found 
himself soon called upon to take the road again, and to a place 
devoid of resource for the elderly antiquary — a fashionable sea- 
side resort in the height of the season A most unsatisfactory letter 
from the Marquis of Douglas had reached him His kinsman pohtcly 
but flatly refused to touch Bcckford's peerage sciicmc Shortly after 
their arrival at Ramsgate his wife addressed a remarkable note to 
him (Her temper, too, had been frayed, and by an accident which 
sire could not announce She had lost the address of the Margate 
lodgings to which Mrs Gibson had been ordered by Nelson to take 
Horatia foi a seaside holiday ) 

“As I see It IS a pain to you to rcinam licre, let me beg of you to fix your 
tune of going Wc ithcr I dye in Piccidilly or any other spot m England, *tis 
the same to me, but I remember the time when you wished for tranquility, 
bur now all visiting and bustle is your liking However, I will do what you 
please, being ever your affectionate and obedient EH’' 

The cx-Ambassador’s comment written on the back of the sheet 
was characteristic 

“I neither love bustle nor great company, but I like some employment 
and diversion I have but a very short time to live, and every moment is 
precious to me I am m no hurry and am cxceedinglv glad to give every 
satisfaction to our best friend, our dear Lord Nelson The question, then, is 
what we can best do that all may be perfectly satisfied Sca-bathing is usefull 
to your health, I sec it is, and wish you to continue it a little longer, but I 
must confess that I regret, whilst the season is favounble, that I cannot enjoy 
my favourite amusement of quiet fishing 1 care not a pm for the great world, 
and am attached to no one so much as to you ” 

That storm blew over, but before the month was out he found 
himself obhged to address her again in dissatisfaction much more 
seriously 

“I have p assed the last 40 years of my life in the hurry and bustle that must 
necessarily be attendant on a public k character I am arrived at the age when 
some repose is really necessary, and I promised myself a quiet home, and 
altho’ I was sensible, and said so when I married, that I shou’d be super- 
annuated when my wife wou’d be in her full beauty and vigour of youth 
That time is arrived, and we must make the best of it for the comfort of 
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both parties Unfortunately our tastes as to the manner of living are very 
different I by no means wish to live m solitary retreat, but to have seldom 
less than 12 or 14 at table, and those varying continually, is coming back to 
v hat was so irksome to me in Italy during the latter years of my residence in 
that country I have no connections out of my own family I have no com- 
plaint to make, but I feel that the whole attention of my wife is given to Ld 
N and his mterese at Merton I well know the purity of Lord N *s friend- 
ship for Emma and me, and I know how very uncomfortable it would make 
his Lp Our best friend, if 1 separation should take place, and am therefore 
determined to do all in mv power to prevent such an extremity, which 
wou*d be essentially ^ttrinunfal to all parties, but wou’d be more sensibly felt 
by our dear friend than by us Provided that our expcnces m housekeeping 
do not encrcase beyond measure (of which I must own I see some danger), 

I am willing to go on upon our present tooting, but as I cannot expect to live 
mmy years, every moment to me is precious, and I hope I may be allow’d 
sometimes to be my own master, and pass my time according to my own 
inchnuion, either by^ going my fishing parties on the Thames or by gomg to 
London to attend the Museum, R Society, the Tuesday Club and Auctions 
of pictures I mean to hive a light post chariot or post chiisc by the month, 
that I may make use of it in London, and run backward and forwards to 
Merton or to Shepperton, etc This is my plan, and we might go on very 
well, but I am fully determined not to have any more of the very silly alter- 
cations that happen but too often between us ind embitter the present 
moments exceedingly If really one cannot live comfortably together, i unse 
and well concerted scpaiation is prefciible, but 1 think, considering the 
probability of my not troubling any party long in this world, the best tor us 
all wou’d be to bear those ills we have rather than flie to those wc know not 
of I have fairly stated whit I have on my mind There is no time for non- 
sense or trifling I know and admire your talents, and many excellent 
qualities, but I am not blind to your defects and confess having many 
myself, therefore let us bear and forbear for God’s sake ” 

The result was that no separation took place, and during October 
he accomplished many excursions on the Thames, from one of 
which he brought back, in revived spirits, more than sixty pounds 
of fish With the opening of the autumn season. Nelson accompan- 
ied him to meetings of the Literary Society On Christinas Day a 
young party sat down to Merton turkey, and fifty wood bavins 
formed the Yule fire Lady Hamilton told Mrs Matcham, who was 
hopeful again, “here we are as happy as Kings, and much more 
Wc have 3 Boltons, 2 Nelsons, and only need two or three Little 
Matchams to be quite en fanullt She gave a Children’s Ball for 
the country-house party early in the New Year, and, his nieces and 
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nephews having been allowed by an indulgent hostess to dance till 
3am, Nelson found next noon that so far he was the only soul 
about in his house He went up to 23, Piccadilly, with the Haniil- 
tons in mid-January, and a tottering courtier, who had not lost hope, 
presented himself at Her Majesty’s Birthday Drawing-Room Lady 
Mansfield had promised Lady Hamilton to get poor Sir William 
near the Kmg Nelson’s winter, so fir as professional life went, was 
quietly spent “I really am so little in the world”, he explained to 
Davison, ‘‘that I know httlc, if anything, beyond [what] newspaper 
reports say, respecting our affairs on the Continent ” The First 
Lord was out of Town for a long spell, ill, but he saw both St 
Vincent and Troubndge occasionally Neither ever offered to visit 
Merton He submitted to the Admiralty careful memoranda on 
three subjects — Mannmg, Desertion and Prize-Money — and having, 
111 his own opinion, entirely failed to carry his points, was too dis- 
heartened to forward a fourth document dealing with the flotilla 
for Coast Defence He had two ports of call during this winter at 
which his repeated appearances passed unsuspected by the world He 
often sent in his name at an unfashionable hotel in which a Naval 
Chaplain was lying collapsed after a disastrous trip to the Jamaicas 
He had long had his eye upon the Rev A J Scott, an expert in 
languages, as a desirable member of an Admiral’s staff Before pro- 
ceeding to Ins next inconspicuous destination, he sometimes paused 
at a toy-shop, and on one occasion gave sixpence for a watch which 
would tick audibly (“She was always fond of my watch ”) Mrs 
Gibson, whose charge was unafraid of her illustrious god-father, 
would tactfully withdiaw, having brought 111 Horatia, and the 
couple would play togetlicr for hours, upon the carpet 

A cafl from a nightmarish past reached the Admiral in the first 
week of February He had, hke the rest of the newspaper-reading 
world, been aware since November that one of tlie Despard 
brothers, well known to him on the San Juan expedition, had been 
under arrest on a dreadful charge The career of Lieut Edward 
Marcus Despard, of the 50th Regiment, since Captain Nelson of the 
HmchiiK^brookL and he had served together, nearly a quarter of a 
century past, had been unhappy Colonel Despard, recalled to Eng- 
land frc>m Yucatan in 1790 to answer a number of charges for 
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cruelty and illegal action brought against him as Governor by the 
settlers, had been kept hanging about the Secretary of State’s office 
for a couple of seasons before being informed that, although Ins 
post had been abolished, he would not be forgotten Six years later 
a violently spoken unemployed man had been arrested and im- 
piisoncd for a few weeks In 1800, during a third period of detention, 
he had begun to plot against the Government According to the 
evidence given at his trial by his spies, his scheme had been to seduce 
the Guards, seize the Tower and Bank of England, stop the English 
outgoing mails and assassinate the King on his way to open Par- 
liament Nelson, to his discomfiture, found himself subpoenaed to 
give evidence for the defence, at the New Sessions House, Horse- 
monger Lane, on February 7 He could not refuse, and duly testified 
that in the year 1780, “on the Spinish mam, we were together in 
the enemies’ trenches and slept m the same tent Colonel Despard 
was then a loyal man and a brave officer The Attorney-General, 
prosecuting, paid a tribute to a national hero, ‘ a man on whom to 
pronounce an eulogy were to waste words”, and Nelson’s testi- 
mony produced a recommeadation to mercy from the jury But 
the evidence was too strong, and at 3 am on the 9th Colonel 
Despard was condemned to death for High Treason, a sentence 
which included Indeous details Every circumstance of the remain- 
ing days was horrible, for between Ins sentence and execution the 
condemned man sent a high-flown letter to Nelson, saying that he 
would ask no further inscription on his tomb than the character 
provided by his old comrade-m-arms He enclosed, almost without 
mention, a petition which Nelson forwarded m equal silence to 
Addington, and the Prime Munster and family, studying it together 
after supper, were moved to tears Despard was dragged to the 
block on a hurdle, together with half a dozen of his poor associates, 
on February 21 He had refused the Sacrament, and he made a long 
speech on the scaffold, before being first hanged, then decapitated 
The remainder of the sentence was remitted Nelson, visiting Lord 
Minto m Spring Gardens on the following day, divulged that Mrs 
Despard, who had insisted on being present at the final scene, was 
“violently in love with her husband” He had solicited a pension for 
her from the Government, but believed that Despard’s shocking 
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conduct m denymg the Chaplam admittance must render it in- 
effectual 

Throughout the Session, Admiral Nelson spoke m the Lords on 
professional subjects with growing case and eloquence On March S 
a message from the King to Parliament stated that, in view of the 
activity in French ports, His Majesty had judged it expedient to 
make suitable preparations for the security of Ins realm That night, 
at 23, Piccadilly, while London traffic slurred through melting snow, 
the Adnnral sat late at his desk Some months had passed since, on 
the eve of a campaign, he had mentioned to Lady Hamilton that he 
was going to dine quietly with an elderly officer “forced to go to 
sea, owing to the extravagance of his children’* With child-hkc 
faith he had applauded his ideal woman when she had told him that 
she was settling a few small debts before the move to Merton “You 
are right, Emma Poor trades-peoplc cannot afford to lay out their 
money ” The sheet achieved by him on the niglit of March 8 ran 
as follows 

LOi?D NELSON'S INCOME AND PROPERTY 

My Exchequer Pension for the Nile ^^2,000 o o 

Navy Pension for loss of one arm and one 

eye 923 o o 

Half-pay as Vicc-Admiral 465 o o 

Interest of 1 000 30 o o 

;C3.4i8 o o 


OUTGOTNCS OF LORD NELSON 


To Lady Nelson 

X^i.Soo 

0 

0 

Interest of money owmg 

500 

0 

0 

Pension to my Brother's Widow 

200 

0 

0 

To assist m educating my Nephews 

150 

0 

0 

Expenditure 

£,2,6so 

0 

0 

Income 


0 

0 


The result, as the most elementary mathematician could see, was 
“For Loid Nelson Oi od per annum”, and m a single week of 
this ycai (to be sure an exceptionally heavy one, that following the 
return from his Tour) bills at Merton and Piccadilly had amounted 
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to Ss 2\d The Tour itself had cost ^4^0 odd Next after- 

noon, while the Debate on the Kmg’s Speech was in progress m the 
Lords, he left his seat to scribble a reminder to the Prime Munster, 
‘‘Whenever it is necessary, I am your Admiral ** 

More than a week later “notlnng positive concerning Peace or 
War” was generally known The reason for the King’s message had 
been kept a close secret The Militia had been called out, but it was 
guessed that as the strong measures taken in London had not pro- 
duced an instant rupture with Pans, negotiation was still proceed- 
ing Nelson returned to Merton, reasonably sure that m any case 
he would soon find himself afloat agam He was known to be in 
favour of a continuation of the peace, if possible, and tlierefore 
unlikely to act provocatively, and Ins mere appearance m the 
Mediterranean imght cause Buonaparte to hesitate His flagship 
was named, much to his satisfaction “For I know the weight of the 
Victory in the Mediterranean ” Towards the end of the month an 
event threatened which affected him personally, but did not alter 
his plans Sir William Hamilton suffered a sudden collapse, cntaihng 
a period of unconsciousness He recovered, to summon gentlemen 
of Lincoln’s Inn to Merton Place and add a codicil to his Will, but 
he had recognised unmistakable symptoms, and he desired to be 
moved up to London, to await the inevitable hour with all possible 
dignity under his own roof His physicians, headed by Moseley of 
Jamaica, pronounced his case hopeless He felt no pain, and wel- 
comed members of his family to his bedside, but he lay, after his 
safe arrival, “going off”, said Nelson, “as an inch of candle” 

As the lengthening spring days dragged by, in a hushed town 
house, cut off from London activities, Nelson declared, “I shall 
almost hate April Look at the last three years*” The month 
which would bring the anniversaries of the deaths of his brother 
Maurice and his father opened, and he pictured the outside world 
hanging on news from 23, Piccadilly “All London is interested in 
such a character ” Actually, although obituaries were graceful, the 
departure of a retired Ambassador, a notable collector of classical 
antiquities, was quickly forgotten Sir William, wandering in mind 
at last, ceased to breathe on the morning of April 6, without a sigh 
or a struggle, m the arms of his wife, and with Nelson holding his 
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hand Both attendants were exliausted from nights and days of 
watching and previous false alarms, both uttered the language of 
genume grief ‘ The World’", wrote Nelson, “never lost a more 
upright and accomplished gentleman I lose a fnend who has 
spoken well of me for thirty-seven years "" Lady Hanulton tragi- 
cally noted, “April 6th Unhappy day for the forlorn Emma Ten 
minutes past ten, dear, blessed Sir Wilham left me ” The proprieties 
were strictly obseived Mrs Wilham Nelson had already arrived 
from Norfolk, but despite his sister-in-law’s presence. Nelson at 
once took lodgings at 19, Piccadilly, over a saddler’s shop, and never 
again dated a letter from 23 Lady Hamilton directed Mrs Gibson 
to keep Horatia indoors until after the funeral, “as we arc very close 
and sincere mourners”, and applied to Greville to know what 
provision had been made for her, whether he would pay her debts, 
and how long she might remain m her late husband’s house A 
hatchment, displaying the sable ship of Arran and the bleeding 
heart of Douglas supported by silver antelopes, ducally gorged, was 
delivered aiid erected over the frOnt door of 23 , Piccadilly, and Sir 
Wilham’s coffin set off on its long journey to his Pembrokeshire 
estates and burial b\ the side of his first lady 

Early m May Ins Will was icad, in the presence of his assembled 
noble km, m a house of mourning noticeably gaunt As all the 
furniture was hers, Lady Hamilton had already installed it in a 
smaller house in Clarges Street, close by The actual Will contamed 
no surprises Grcvillc was, as had always been understood, his uncle’s 
licir, the provision for Lady Hanulton was, as Nelson had always 
anticipated, msufficient to keep her m the style to winch she had 
been accustomed as Sir William’s lady She received an immediate 
gift of ^300, and an annuity of ;^8oo, of which ^100 a year was to 
be paid, while Mrs Cadogan survived, to her mother However, 
Lord Melville had responded promisingly to applications from 
Greville, Nelson, and the widow herself, for some continuation of 
the ex-Ambassador’s pension, and Merton should be hers (with 
;{jioo a month from the owner, for housekeeping) The codicil, 
added after Sir Wilham’s seizure, displayed anxiety that his nephew 
should comphte his engagement “to pay Emma’s debts” (calcu- 
lated as no more than ^ 450 ), but suggested as the source “the 
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arrears due to me from tlic Treasury as the King’s Minister at 
Naples”, an old grievance, unlikely to yield profit There was 
affectionate particularisation of a violin admired by the Marquis 
of Douglas, and long designed foi that valuable connection Only 
the legacy to Nelson was worded in a style which must arouse 
comment 

“The copy of Madame le Brun's picture of Emma, m enamel, by Bone, 
I give to my dearest friend, Lord Nelson, Duke of Bronte, a very small 
token of the great regard I have for his Lordship, the most virtuous, loyal, 
and truly brave character I ever met with, God bless him, and shame fill 
on those who do not say ‘Amen’ ” 

Nelson meanwhile had bcem warned to prepare for departure, 
and had summoned to 19, Piccadilly the traelesnien to be favoured 
with orders to supply the Commander-m-Chief of a Mediterranean 
Fleet He had been down to Merton to settle matters there He had 
seen his new Secretary, Mr John Scott, lately Purser of the Royal 
Sovereign On May 13 Mrs Gibson, provided with written in- 
structions to give the cleigyman and clerk double fees and bring 
back a record of the baptism, earned her charge to Marylcbonc 
Palish Church, to be chnstc’icd by the names of Horatia Nelson 
Thompson 

A ceremony of Installation of Knights Elect of the Order of the 
Bath had been fixed to take place m Westminster Abbey on May 
19, and Nelson had invited lus old secretary, Tyson, and Ins nephews 
Horace and Tom, to be his esquires The preparations had been great, 
and the family disappointment at the prospect of a cancellation was 
commensurate But on Lord Nelson’s requesting that a young con- 
nection in His Majesty’s Service might act as his proxy, he was 
informed that not only might Captain William Bolton, R N , 
represent him, his proxy would leceive the honour of knighthood on 
the preceding day The compliment gave pleas lue, for the young man 
(one of the boys to go to sea with him in his first slnp-of-the-liiie) 
was engaged to be married to a first cousin, the little Kitty Bolton 
who had been present in a Bath lodging on a Sunday evening when 
her famous uncle had returned to his family from Santa Cruz Lady 
Hamilton had furthered the match (“the girl may thank you (if it is 
worth thanking) for her husband”), and the weddmg, at which the 
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Admiral would not now be present, was to take place at Clarges 
Street on the night of the i8th He left London at about 4 a m on 
that mormng 

He breakfasted at Liphook, and arrived at Portsmouth, almost 
smothered with dust, at exactly i p m , to be greeted by Captains 
Hardy and Sutton, the former in very high spirits The harbour 
was dark with merchantmen awaiting convoy The Victory was 
lying so fai out tliat lie could scarcely distinguish her, and the 
Amphwny the frigate in winch Hardy was going to accompany him 
to the Mediterranean, was entirely beyond Ins powers of vision 
During Ins past months of better health he had been haunted by 
fancies that the sight of his “good” eye was failing, and there had 
been diseussion with Moseley of an operation His own opinion 
had been that if it was necessary, the sooner it was done the better, 
but Moseley (given carte hlatichc, with a chcciful reminder that his 
patient could not very well spare another c)c) had hesitated 

Portsmouth two days after a declaration of war was much as 
might have been expected The thunder of 13 guns about 3 30 p m 
signified that Admiral Lord Nelson, who had hoistcci his flag on 
board H M S Victory, was saluting the Commander-m-Clncf The 
High Street and Parade were blocked by carnages and post-chaises, 
but the heaviest wheeled tiaflic converged upon the landing-point, 
where a continual service of tradesmen’s carts, dclivcimg livestock, 
groceries, liquors and crockery for newly commissioned ships-of- 
thc-hne, were in competition with hallooing porters trundling 
officers’ luggage over the cobbles on bariows With dusk the 
pandemonium increased Heated and vociferous midshipmen 
scudded along the row of drinking- and dancing-liouscs for which 
the back of the Point was infamous, and forcibly recovered from 
the arms of their gaily dressed but tipsy Dulcincas the crews which 
must be waiting to pull the Captain to his ship Sailors, clustering on 
the tops of lured coaches, waved their tarpaulin hats and cheered as 
their vehicles collided, and shouted witticisms to one another and 
their admirers 

Lord Nelson’s heavy luggage began to make its appearance after 
dinner, and his new secretary ran about m a promising mamier 
His lordship’s sofa and a treasuicd large chair were not in any list 
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His wine was still in the Customs House, the parcels containing his 
table linen had not been so labelled, and his cot had been sent to the 
Auipliion^ in the belief that the Victory could not be ready She 
seemed, indeed, to her new mastci, “in a pretty state of confusion”, 
and he was inclined to be vexed with the aimable Sutton, who, 
when the wind was fair, reported that the ship would be ready in 
every respect for sea by Friday morning “A good man, but not so 
active as Hardy” was told to try to make it Thursday night, and the 
Admiral retired genially, after a quiet meal, to write to their 
Lordships (“must keep them 111 good humour”) and to assure Lady 
Hamilton that, so far as personal belongings went, he had never 
gone to SCI so well provided To his relief, the Commandcr-in- 
Chicf had been engaged to dine out (“They say there is much 
drinking ”) Next morning, after an interview with Lord Gardner, 
he comforted himself with the old adage, “We shall get no rest, 
till we get to sea”, but the fact that the Victory would have to sail 
half manned w^as, besides alarming, maddtnmg to an expert whose 
suggestions for manning H M ships had bteii shelved at Whitehall 
Dinner with Lord Gardner on Thursday could not be avoided, but 
his lordship had most civilly invited Mr Davison (who was not 
going to leave the Victory until she was undei sail) and Lord Miiito, 
also just arrived from London, witli his brother, Mr Hugh Elliot, 
who had been ordered, at twenty-four hours’ notice, to take up the 
post once held by Sir Wilham Hamilton 

On Friday, May 20, 1803, Portsmouth reporters ended a chapter 
in Nelson’s story “Such was the anxiety of Lord Nelson to embark, 
that yesterday, to one that spoke of his sailing, he said, ‘I cannot, 
before to-morrow, and that’s an age'’ This morning, about 10 
o’clock, his Lordship went off, m a heavy shower of ram, and sailed 
with a Northerly wind ” Letters began to trickle back to Clarges 
Street The first came from the “George”, Portsmouth, “By Mes- 
senger” “The boat is on shore, and five minutes sets me afloat I 
can only pray that the great God of heaven may bless and preserve 
you, and that we may meet again, in peace and true happiness I 
have no fears ” He wrote again before noon, from a Great Cabin 
which had been the background for the figures of Kcppcl, Kempen- 
felt, Howe, Hood and St Vincent, and m winch the smell of fresh 
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paint was no worse than he had anticipated “You will believe that, 
although I am glad to leave that horrid place, Portsmouth, yet the 
being afloat makes me now feel that wc do not tread the same 
element 

Five days later, his voice sounded distant indeed “Here we arc, 
m the middle of the Bay of Biscay — nothing to be seen, but the sky 
and water 



Chaptei XVI 

1803-1805 
{cetat 44-46) 

MEDITERRANEAN COMMAND 
1 

T he rock was surprised on the night of Friday, June 3 , 
1803, when Lord Nelson, appomted to the Mediterranean 
Command, appeared flying his flag in a 32-guii frigate At Gibraltar 
nobody had even known that England was at wai again 

His orders were to make the best of his way to Malta, and havmg 
conferred with Governor Ball and taken Sir Richard Bickerton’s 
squadron under his command, proceed with all possible despatch off 
Toulon His last instructions, brought on board the Victory at Spit- 
head at I a ni on the mormng before he sailed, had been on no 
account to miss making the offer of that first-rate to the Com- 
mander-m-Chief of the Channel Fleet He did not Inmself beheve 
that Cornwallis could want the Victory ^ and after going to tlie Black 
Rocks off Brest, and hearing from a frigate that his old friend had a 
rendezvous at sea, he was assured that fears of the enemy puttmg out 
from that port were at present groundless He searched for Corn- 
wallis for twenty-four hours (losmg a wmd which would have 
carried him to Portugal) before deciding to act m strict obedience 
to his oiders, but against his judgment The saddened Sutton was 
told that if he did not fall in with Admiral Corn walks withm a 
week he must return to Plymouth for further orders, a change 
made very difficult by a strong wmd and heavy sea was effected 
shortly before dark on May 23, and at 10 p m that mght Nelson 
lost sight of the Victory, “to my great mortification” His letter to 
Cornwalhs had begged that, if the Channel Fleet did not need the 
Victory “to add to the show off Brest”, she should be ordered to join 
him without a moment's loss of time, and he had left behmd m her his 
steward and all his stock, with the exception of a few trunks of Imen 
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He had expected that m the Amphion he and his staft must be truly 
uncomfortable, and a foul wind, blowing fresh, and a nasty sea, 
were soon their lot Not a vessel was to be seen on the face of the 
waters as they laboured off Cape Fimsterrc The Adnnrafs Inter- 
preter saw a whale, and noted it in his diary The Admiral caught a 
head cold, and began to imagine that the worst might happen, 
owing to his delay in getting to his station In feverish moments he 
feared that Buonaparte might even seize Sicily But he told himself, 
“Patience is a virtue at sea”, and gradually came to realise that his 
suite, in spite of sleeping seven and eight in a cabin, were not un- 
Jiappv, that, in fact, a particularly invigorating atmosphere per- 
vaded a small frigate in the Inghcst possible order, doing her utmost 
(“Hardy takes good care of us and the Amphion is very comfor- 
table ”) 

A pastel of a faslnonably dressed woman, wearmg a foreign 
decoration (an excellent likeness, and one of tlie handsomest Mr 
John Scott had ever seen), was toasted in the third and last bumper 
every evening The secretary’s engagement had come at a very 
welcome moment from the financial point of view, but from the 
domestic, tragic Lady Hamilton had proimscd to send him news of 
Mrs Scott’s confinement He had been provided with the remedy 
for the Admiral’s spasms, and took care to report regularly Below 
the picture of Lord Nelson’s Guardian Angel hung a crayon sketch 
of his adopted clnld — a stout two-year-old, with cropped fair hair 
and rosy cheeks, dressed in a mob cap, ankle-length muslin gown 
and morocco shoes, standing m a garden, with its finger in its 
mouth Their owner felt revived every time he looked at his 
hostages to fortune, and prayed for a short war — “just long enough 
to make me independent in pccumary matters” 

After passmg Lisbon, the Amphion was blessed with a gentle fair 
wind, which so much freshened durmg hours of darkness, off Cape 
St Vmcent, that she entered the Straits at 2 p m on June 2, 
having made a run of more than a hundred leagues since eight 
o’clock on the previous mornmg She captured a French brig 
shortly before coming to anchor m Rosia Bay, and learnt that 
Buonaparte’s brother, Jerome, had passed a few days before, in 
the jemappes, from Martinique “If we had proceeded direct 111 the 
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Victory, wc should have had her to a certainty A single night and 
forenoon were spent in Gibraltar Mr Elliot sent a messenger to 
Hookhani Frerc, his opposite number at Madrid, to ask how 
England’s declaration of war had been received m that capital 
The British Consul at Cadiz thought that Spain must jom Buona- 
parte, but Ins theories were not supported by any signs of activity 
m the Cadiz Naval Arsenal Lord Nelson landed at 5 a m , paid his 
respects to the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Thomas Trigge, gave 
instructions to Mr Pownall, Naval Storekeeper, and the officers of 
the dockyard, saw the surgeon of the Naval Hospital, detailed the 
frigates to guard the entry to the Straits and keep up communica- 
tions with the Barbary coast, and made arrangements with the 
agent of a Quaker gentleman, Mr Edward Gayner, merchant of 
Rosas, who was to prove useful He took his leave of all before 
dinner, and the Am phion weighed at4p m InTetuanBayshe cleared 
for action, and next day, Trinity Sunday, captured a French and a 
Dutch brig A week later, m full view of the mountains of Maure- 
tania, Mr Elliot, supplied with letters both official and personal to 
every influential character at the court of the Two Sicihcs, was 
transferred to H M S Maidstone for a direct passage to Naples 
He took with him also the body-servant of his predecessor Gaetano 
Spedilo, who had been valet for tlurty years to Sir William Hamilton, 
promised to return to Lord Nelson when he had seen his wife and 
children, but Ins present master doubted whether he would ever 
see the efficient Neapolitan again 

The remainder of the Amphions progress to Malta was distress- 
ingly tedious The Admiral (as he watched coral-fislnng fleets fade 
into summer haze, and a familiar, eternally brown, burnt-up coast- 
line, presenting the silhouettes of mosques) dictated lettersannouncing 
his appointment and arrival to the various authorities of the Medi- 
terranean coasts The temperature had been rising ever smcc they 
left the Rock, and on July i, as he ascended between cheering 
crowds towaids the white courtyards of the Governor’s Palace at 
Valetta, attended by the Governor, to visit General Vilette and the 
lady of General Bickcrton, and to drink tea with Lady Ball, he 
found himself cured of his cold but gasping for fresh air His brief 
call was, upon the whole, unsatisfactory Malta, like Gibraltar, had 
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heard nothing of the war Sir Richard Bickerton’s squadron had 
sailed to cruise between Sicily and Naples on the same day that Lord 
Nelson had left Portsmouth Governor Ball was very pleased to see 
him, but the man seemed to have become sadly desiccated Drawing 
around lum the solenm mantle of le Corps Diploffiattque, Sir Alex- 
ander hinted that tliere were negotiations which could not be 
divulged to an Admiral 

Nelson’s thirty-six-hour call to the island convinced him that “this 
out of the way place” would never suit him as a base for operating 
against an enemy m Toulon “The Fleet can never go there if I can 
find any other corner to put them m It takes, upon an average, 
seven weeks to get an answer to a letter ” His present experience 
was a three weeks’ passage In the Straits of Messina what he des- 
cribed as “the lower class of boat-people” swarmed on board, 
bringing friut and flowers Their expressions of loyalty to their 
Kmg and delight at seeing the English were strong When asked if 
there were any Jacobins m their city, they rephed with appropriate 
gesture, “Yes — the gentry who wear their hats so — on one side of 
the head^” “Bond Street loungers”, commented the Admiral, 
receiving their protestations of affection with extreme caution On 
June 25 he came in sight of Dear Naples, if it is what it was God 
send me good news*” The shape of Vesuvius, the circle of palaces 
and villas ranged around that radiant, sicklc-shaped bay, aroused 
so many memories that he could scarcely restrain himself from 
flying on shore , but he had resolved not to add to their Majesties’ 
difficulties by presenting himself at their court as yet French troops 
had begun to take possession of Pescaro, Brindisi, Otranto, 
Taranto The constant presence of a British ship-of-thc-hne m their 
Bay, always ready to take on board the complete royal family, 
would be at the moment a more tactful attention The frigate which 
had carried Mr Elliot to his new appomtment reappeared, and 
brought reports that the news of Lord Nelson’s approach had 
mspired all Naples with confidence 

Nearly everyone to whom he had written had answered by the 
Maidstone He was a httle disturbed that the Queen’s reply did not 
mention her particular friend, of whose impoverished widowhood 
he had sent a clear account He comforted himself with the reflec- 
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tion “hers is a political letter'*, and vowed, “If she can foigct Emma, 
I hope God will forget her^" (Emma’s belief was, he knew, “She 
never will, or can ”) Mr Elliot had not as yet been summoned to 
the King, who was said to be very dejected, living mostly at the 
Belvedere Rumoui declared that His Majesty would like nothmg 
so much as to resign the throne of Naples, at least, to his son, and 
retire to Sicily — a situation often piophesied by Sir William 
Hamilton To lus master’s surpiise, Gaetano had returned, havmg 
apparently seen enough of conditions at home to realise himself 
lucky m his employment 

The owner of Bronte had heard, while upon his Welsh tour, that 
GracfFcr, his residential agent, had died at his post He had applied 
to his banker friends, Gibbs and Noble, for tidings of his estate, but 
Gaetano had found that both gentlemen weie gone on business to 
Malta, so, as he did not wish to trouble Sir John Acton unnecessarily, 
an absentee landlord could only wait for their return, and hope that 
Sicily was not attacked meanwhile 

Other frigates had by now joined, bringing him official letters 
containing the first of the peck of minor troubles which must be 
the fate of a Commandcr-m-Chicf The cx-Ambassador to the 
Porte was a prisoner On the morning of May 2, a fortnight before 
England had declared war on Fiance, Buonaparte had struck his 
fust lightning blow He had summoned the Governor of Pans to 
his study at I a m and dehvered to him an order to seize the persons 
of all Englishmen, from the ages of sixteen to sixty, at present m 
France Amongst tlie visitors to Pans that week had been Lord 
Elgin, on Ins way from Constantinople to London Mr Drummond, 
from Naples, had been sent to succeed him, but the Earl’s prestige 
m the Levant had been high, and his present ignominious situation 
must arouse undesirable reflections in the Oriental mind 

As he toiled slowly past Monte Cnsto, Bastia and Cape Corse, 
Nelson concluded a report to the Prime Minister, marshalled under 
place-headings in block capitals At Gibraltar he had left Sir Thomas 
Trigge, not unjustifiably woiricd that Dillon’s Regiment, com- 
posed entirely of forcigncis, was part of his garrison in war-time 
With regard to Algiers, he forwarded the Consul’s statement with a 
warning that if the Dey was given way to m the least degree, at a 
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moment when he considered England embarrassed, his msolence 
would increase At Malta Lord Nelson had found the populace 
vociferous in their desire never to be separated from England, but 
havuig admitted that he regarded the island as a most important 
outwork to India, and its possession valuable in connection with all 
Levantine and South Italian dealings, he repeated that notlimg but 
dire necessity would force him to take the fleet there under picsent 
circumstances Sicily called for a long paragraph He thought its 
condition as bad as possible It possessed no troops worthy the name 
The decadent nobility were nginly unpopular, the middle classes 
were ready for almost any change of rule, and the peasantr) were 
starving Sardinia had declared herself neutral, and was allowing no 
foreign troops to land He could only hope that she might be able 
to defend herself against a French invasion It was difficult to know 
whether to look upon unfortunate Tthcauy as friend or cneni) 
Perhaps H M Ministers would consider the possibility of block- 
ading Leghorn wlnle the Frcncli were in occupation Genoa was un- 
doubtedly as much French as Toulon, and its blockade ought to be 
declared instantly '‘If not, it wull be what it has always been, the 
granary of the South of France, and the north part of Italy He 
came last to the Morea He had no doubts that the Fiench agents 
at w^ork there were preparing it either for the arrival of an army of 
their own or a Greek revolt against the Porte In Cither case it 
would be used as a base for another attempt 011 E^ypt, the mention 
of which brought to his muid that Mohamed Bey Elpln desired a 
passage to England in order to solicit Britain’s aid against Turkish 
oppression “Government will know how to steer between the 
Turks and Mamelukes ” His long letter ended with a calculation of 
the number of French troops now in Italy — 13,000 in the Kingdom 
of Naples, 8,000 in Leghorn and more arriving every day Buona- 
parte was drawing them even from Switzerland 

The Amphion was off Monaco on July 5, “looking out sharp for 
the Victory** Three days later, at 2 43 am, she saw a strange fleet 
At 4 30 she made a private signal, which on its repetition ten minutes 
later was answered She bore up, to salute Sir Richard Bickerton, 
with II guns, and at 7 o’clock Nelson took under his command 
H M S Gibraltar (of 80 guns), the Triumph, Belleisle, Superb, 
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Rctfowrt, Doncj^al and Kent (all 74^s), the Agincourt and Monmouth 
(64’s), the Medusa frigate, and the sloops Termagant and Weazle 
A Chief of renowned ability, who had come amongst “perfect 
strangers”, announced Inmself without a finger’s ache since he had 
left England, and firmly of the opinion that the Mediterranean was 
about to become an active scene His intention was to send his ships 
mto port m turn, to prepare for a wmter’s cruise “We arc not very 
superior, if anytlung, in point of numbers Wc must keep a good 
look-out, both here and oft Brest, and if I have the means, I shall 
try and fight one party or the other bcfoic they form a junction ” 
Officers were reminded that they must always have lead, or plenty 
of shot, attached to their despatches 

The response, from the first, was promising Sir Richard Bick- 
er ton hastcncei to ask Lord Nelson to mention to the First Lord that 
he was very desirous of remaining in the Mediterranean Captain 
Keats, a character recommended by the Duke of Clarence, affirmed 
that he was recovering from an illness, but looked so shocking tliat 
he was at once ordered to Naples, with leave to remain there for a 
fortnight He was hack within nine days, knowing Ins lordship so 
short of slnps at his nudezvous off Toulon Frigates had been des- 
patched to San Fiorcnzo, Genoa and Leghorn, to get the number of 
troops there, and to look out for an enemy squadron reported to be 
coming either from the West Indies or Brest to join the Toulon 
fleet Sloops were gone to the Bay of Rosas and Barcelona to en- 
quire as to watering facilities, and the purchase (under the rose) of 
bullocks, fresh greens, oranges, lemons and onions The Agincourt 
had spiling a leak, and must accompany Sir Richard’s flagship, the 
Kenty to Valctta The Victory was “in this country” She was at 
Malta, having taken a French fiigate and two or three ships from 
San Domingo, worth /j8,ooo, but within the limits of Admiral 
Cornwallis’s station — “my usual prize luck’” 

The first “scrape of a pen ” to reach anyone in the squadron which 
had sailed from Portsmouth on May 20 also arrived from Naples m 
the Pheehe, on July 29 Lady Hamilton, who liad been writing 
without cease, had chanced a line, fit for any eye, to the care of 
Messrs Gibbs, Falconet and Noble, of Naples and Palermo She 
was going to visit Lord Nelson’s family in Ne^ifolk, before a trip 
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to Southend for sca-batlung, and she sketched plans for winter 
retirement with Lord Nelson's adopted daughter, at Merton, where 
she intended improvements She enclosed a packet of business 
letters from Davison, and one item of news mentioned by his 
friend m Ins accompanying private note gave Nelson such a shock 
that for several days his thoughts recurred to it pcisistcntly He had 
already been caused ‘Very serious uneasiness" by paragraphs in 
English papers headed “Ilchcster Election”, reporting the first of 
the evidence being given before a select committee of the House of 
Commons Davison, “a good deal alarmed about the bribery”, 
had withdrawn his candidature, and was confident that he could 
surmount a situation engineered by his personal enemies, but Nelson 
longed to hear that his friend w'as quit of a business m which he smelt 
danger “Not a day has passed without that I have thought of you ” 
Every day, too, he noted Ins longing for the Victory She came in 
sight, at last, on the moniing of July 30, wlnle he was at his desk, 
and that evening her log recoided “5 30 Joined this Ship, Captain 
T M Hardy, and superseded Captain Sutton Hoisted Lord Vis- 
count Nelson's Flag ” 


2 

Lord Nelson had two officers m the Victory named Scott, ob- 
viously an inconvenient circumstance He solved the pioblcm by 
calling his Chaplain, the Rev AlL>andcr John Scott, “Doctor”, 
an anticipatory promotion, as the degree of D D was not conferred 
upon Mr Scott by Cambridge University until aftci Trafalgar 
This uncomplaining chaiaeter, who had first attracted his attention 
as the Chaplain of a 74 in Lord Hood’s fleet at Toulon, and after- 
wards as “Sir Hyde's parson-secictary”, was an Original Languages 
were his prey, and to his noble employer, who iiever attained pro- 
ficiency in a single one, there was fascination in piesentmg a person 
of cadaverous countenance and luminous orbs with a captured 
Ficnch despatch, letter, pamphlet, or foreign newspaper, out of 
which they would togcdicr tear die heart in a few minutes As 
Admiral's Interpreter, Di Scott received ^100 per annum in 
addition to his pay as Chaplain of the Victory, but he was often use- 
ful 111 an unsuspected capacity No Tuscan, Neapolitan, Algeruie, 
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Sardinian or Spaniard, beholding an invalid archaeologist admiring 
their ancient monuments, guessed him to be collecting mformation 
and provisions, and in fashionable circles Lord Nelson's Chaplam 
on sick-leave was more than once able to arrange amicably a con- 
cession which could not be granted on paper His RecoUeettons of 
Life m the '^Victory* did his employer as much posthumous service, 
for Dr Scott's was the voice to assure early Victorian England that 
Lord Nelson had been “a thorough clergyman's son I should think 
he never went to bed or got up without saying his prayers " Every 
inornmg, unless other duties interposed, the pair met, after break- 
fast, to sit m two leather armchairs supphed with ample pockets, 
stulFed with matter awaiting translation, and the translator was 
repeatedly startled by his compamon’s skill m investigation, and 
ability to sift the few grains of intelligence lost in a bundle of appar- 
ent rubbish Dr Scott's considered opinion was “that man possessed 
the wisdom of the serpent with the innocence of the dove” 

Mr John Scott, official Secretary, bore equally enthusiastic 
testimony within a few weeks of taking up Ins duties “I have heard 
much of Lord Nelson's abilities as an officer and statesman, but the 
account of the latter is infinitely short In my travels through the 
Seivice, I have met with no character in any degree equal to his 
Lordship , his penetration is quick, judgment clear, wisdom great, 
and his decisions correct and decided nor does he m company 
appear to bear any weight on his mind, so cheerful and pleasant, 
that It IS a happiness to be about his hand ” 

In the Victory Nelson had three commodious rooms at his dis- 
posal, under the poop, immediately under those of Hardy They 
consisted of state room, “great cabin”, or reception-room, dining 
cabm and sleeping cabin, and, taken with his gallery and steward's 
room, accounted for rather more than a quarter of the whole upper 
deck The state loom, in which Ins labours with his secretaries were 
conducted, was fifteen feet long, and had a row of mne sash wm- 
dows in the stern, where its width tapered to twenty-five feet It had 
two doors communicating with the thirty-five-foot-wide dimng- 
room, in which he had a staircase constructed so that he could 
reach the quarter-deck without loss of time Two further doors 
from the dining-room led to a lobby, subdivided for kitchen and 
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pantry, and his sleeping cabin, measuring twelve feet by twenty 
The decks of all were covered with canvas, painted with a pattern 
of black and white squares, and the furniture, although solid and 
handsome, was strictly functional He had, like Buonaparte and 
other men of action, formed the mvaluable habit of being able to 
sleep in short snatches, from which he would arise filled with new 
vigour Sometimes, according to Dr Scott, he used the two black 
leather armcliairs m his state room, lashed together, as a couch, but 
the suite mcluded an ottoman and a folding bedstead A dining- 
tablc, circular pedestal tables, other chairs, a sideboard, tall-boy and 
washstand, all of mahogany and typical mid-Georgian design, used 
during these years, have been preserved, and a rephea of his cot is 
still to be seen in Ins sleeping cabin 

A Physician to the Fleet and a Surgeon of the Victory, neither of 
whom took up his appointment until the following season (a time 
when conditions were unchanged), also recorded impressions of 
daily hfe m the Victory Dr Gillespie was called at 6 a m by a servant 
who brought a light and mformed him of the hour, wind, weather 
and course of the ship He presented lumself for breakfast at the 
Admiral’s table at about quarter to seven, together with Murray, 
Hardy, tlie two Scotts and one or two other officers, and their fare 
was tea, hot rolls, toast and cold tongue or other cold meat After- 
wards, m fine, or at least moderate, weather, they repaired upon 
deck to enjoy a majestic sunrise above a watery perspective, hardly 
ever obscuied by cloud The Victory, ‘‘a floatmg city”, mounting 
no guns, and designed to carry water and provisions for four 
months and a ship’s company of mne hundred, went through the 
Mediterranean with the greatest steadiness, followed, m regular 
train, by other “lofty and tremendous bulwarks of Britain” During 
the last three-quarters of an hour of his mormng’s professional duty 
the physician worked to the accompamment of a band, and the 
Admiral’s 3 o’clock dinner was announced by a drum beating to the 
tune of “The Roast Beef of Old England” Three courses were 
usually served, followed by a choice dessert, and accompanied by 
three or four wines, mcludmg champagne and claret “If a person 
does not find himself perfectly at his case, it must be his own fault, 
such is the urbanity and hospitality which reign here, notwithstand- 
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mg the four orders of Knighthood worn by Lord Nelson, and the 
well-earned laurels which he has acquired ” After coffee and liqueurs 
the company walked the deck again, while a band played for nearly 
an hour Tea was served before seven, and this was the hour after 
which the Admiral, if not otherwise occupied, sent for “my family, 
to sit and talk”, and generally “unbent lumself”, although he was 
“at all times as free from stiffness and pomp as regard to a proper 
dignity will permit, and is very communicative” At eight a rum- 
mer of punch, with cake or biscuit, was the prelude to wishing the 
Admiral a good night Mr Beatty noticed that Lord Nelson partook 
sparingly of the good things at his table, liked vegetables and es- 
chewed salt A liver or wmg of a fowl, and a small plate of macaroni, 
sometimes taken with a glass of champagne, often formed his mam 
meal, and after dinner he never exceeded four glasses of wine, and 
seldom drank three, all of which were diluted by Bristol water 
He was gcncrallv on deck six or seven hours in the day, and gener- 
ally, in the opinion of the medical man, insufficiently protected 
from the weather 


3 

On August 17, Lord Nelson’s fears that the Admiralty had for- 
gotten him were assuaged by the arrival of H M S Canopus from 
Plymouth, under the command of Rear-Admiral George Camp- 
bell She was welcome, though small craft were his pressing need, 
and she brought the great batch of letters for the Mediterranean 
Fleet which had been collecting in London up to July 3 His own 
large portion contained one piece of confidential intelligence not 
uncommonly received in a squadion three months after leaving 
home Either the recipient or the subsequent thief of his ecstatic 
reply, addressed to “Mrs Thomson”, obliterated passages with the 
intention of making it incomprehensible 
*‘My dearest Beloved, 

“To say that I think ofyou by day, night, and all day and all night, but too 
faintly express my feelings of love and affection towards you *♦♦****♦♦* 
unbounded affection Our dear excellent good •'*****♦ is the only one who 
knows anything of the matter , and she has promised me, when you ****** 
agam, to take every possible care of you as proof of her never-failmg regard 
for your own dear Nelson 
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“Believe me that I am incapable of wronging you m thought, word or 
deed No, not all the wealth of Peru could buy me for one moment, it is all 
yours, and reserved wholly for you and certamlv **+***♦♦♦ from the 
moment of our happy, dear, enchanting, blessed meeting The tlioughts of 
such happiness, my dearest, only beloved, makes the blood fly to my head 
The call of our country is a duty which you would deservedly in the cool 
moments of reflection reprobate, was I to abandon, and I should feel so dis- 
graced by seeing you ashamed of me, no longer saying — ‘This is the man 
who has saved his country • This is he who is the first to go forth to fight 
our battles, and the I'^st to return’* 

“And then all these honours reflect on you ‘Ah’* they will think, ‘What 
a man’ what sacrifice's has he not made to secure our homes and property 
even the society and happy union with the finest and most accomplished 
woman m the world * 

“As you love, how must you feel My heart is with you, cherish it I shall, 
my best beloved, return — if it phases God — a victor, and it sliall be my 
study to transmit an unsullied name There is no desire of wealth, no am- 
bition that could keep me from all my soul holds dear No’ it is to save my 
country, my wife 111 the eye of God, and *»'**i«*****+******'J'*>^**** v/ilJ 
tell you that it is all right, and then, only think of our happy meeting 

“Ever, for ever, I am yours, only yours, even beyond this world 

“Nelson and Bronte ** 

“For ever, for ever, your own Nelson August 26th 

But the arrival of Admiralty instructions after so long a hiatus 
had coincided with symptoms which led him to believe that the 
enemy were on tlic verge of putting to sea Nine days passed before 
he gave vent to tins passionate response, and suice he had no safe 
means of despatching something so unguarded, he kept it, per- 
force, until an opportunity offered, which was not for three months 
His only perfectly secure mctliod of ensuring that a letter reached 
Lady Hamilton unopened, during a period of two years, was to see 
It go into the breast-pocket of somebody who would deliver it into 
her hand, and this generally meant the Captain of a ship of his 
squadron going home for repairs He was not often able to employ a 
despuch brig — the swiftest means of communicauon — and then 
Lordships, sending matter to which they needed an answer, to- 
gether with everythmg else which had collected at headquarters, 
always expected him to return the vessel instantly He began to 
write letters almost in journal form, adding a paragraph as a fancy 
or an anniversaiy suggested Lady Hamilton often replied c/o 
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Messrs Gibbs, Falconet, and when Falconet, the French refugee 
partner, became so terrified of Buonapaae that he dared not oblige 
Loid Nelson by the purchase of a httlc macarom, an unexpected 
character stepped into the breach A Quaker merchant of Rosas 
Bay was already getting intelligence from inside Spam, which he 
traiisimttcd to Nclson^s officers when they called to water and 
piovTsion On a wild December mght of 1803 a small Spanish mer- 
ehantman jomed the fleet off Toulon, and a solemn figure came on 
board the Victory Friend Gayner, who had never before set foot in a 
man-of-war at sea, had taken a romantic fancy to see Lord Nelson 
“I was, of course, very attentive to him and he is gone back quite 
delighted with our regularity ” The guest was duly carried next 
morning by the Chief to attend Sunday morning service with a 
ship’s company, ‘‘very healthy and very unammous” Henceforwaid 
he sent private letters for Lord Nelson, enclosed m his own corre- 
spondence, to a busmess connection at Bristol 

4 

An old Mediterranean man had noted that the strength of the 
north-west gales did not seem to have deteriorated since he was last 
111 tins country ‘"The happiness of keeping a station is always to 
have a foul wuid, and never to hear the delightful sound, Steady ” 
The Victory was so easy at sea that he hoped she might never sustain 
an) material damage, but the Canopus had lost her fore-yard within 
a few days of joining However, his mind was made up “Never to 
go into Port till after the Battle, if they make me wait a year, pro- 
vided the Admiralty change the ships who cannot keep the Sea m 
winter”, nor, as the season advanced, and he heard from St Vincent, 

‘ We can send you neither ships nor men”, did he alter his resolu- 
tion “I bear up for every gale, I must not, in our present state 
quarrel with the north-westers By always going away large, we 
generally lose much of their force, and the heavy sea By the great 
care and attention of every captain, we have suffered much less 
than we could have expected We either run to the southward, 
or furl all sails and make the ships go as easy as possible ” He believed 
that the three danger points in his command were the Straits of 
Gibraltar, the heel of Italy, and Toulon This view entailed keeping 
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a division on the 'watch over the mouth of the Adriatic and the 
Straits of Messina (through which narrowing trade-routes merchant 
vessels were continually requiring convoy), and whatever the 
Admiralty might say, he was determined always to keep at least a 
frigate in the Bay of Naples, ready to remove the royal family His 
desire “to send many of our ships who want what I cannot give 
them, to England, towing a hne-of-battle-ship” was appreciated in 
his fleet, and the anti-scorbutics in which he put great faith, and 
which he had acquired for his ships, at sea, with much difficulty, 
had also done their work As early as August 24 he was able to 
state, “This day, only six men are confined to their beds in the whole 
Squadron’", and by early October his description had a familiar 
ring “We arc healthy beyond example, and in gieat good humour 
with ourselves, and so sharp set that I would not be a French 
Admiral in the way of some of our ships for something I believe 
we arc in the light fighting trim, let them come as soon as they 
please ” He ended less happily, “Would to God the ships were half 
as good, but they arc what we call crazy I know well enough that if 
I was to go into Malta, I should save the ships durmg this bad season, 
but if I am to watch the French, I must be at sea, and if at sea, must 
have bad weather ” 

A position thirty to forty miles west of the harbour mouth had 
been his summer rendezvous He admitted that it was unusual He 
had chosen it to prevent tlic junction of the Spanish Fleet, and to be 
able, if necessary, to take shelter within a few hours, either under 
the Hycrcs Islands or Cape San Sebastian He was indignant when 
congratuhted from home on the success of his blockade of Toulon 
His intention had always been to let the enemy fleet come out, and 
annihilate it “Nothing ever kept the French Fleet m Toulon or 
Brest, whenever they had a mind to come to sea I have no Frigates 
to watch them, and must take my chance ” If he missed them, 
“which God forbid” , he was provisioned for a voyage to Madras, 
and ready to follow them to the Antipodes “Our weather-beaten 
ships, I have no doubt, will make their sides like a plum pudding ” 

Nevertheless, autumn mornings, “as thick as butterimlk, and 
blowing a Icvanter”, found him “confoundedly out of humour” 
Desertion from ships 111 Spanish ports was not yet stamped out, and 
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he had found all his ships short of men To St Vincent he confided 
on October 5, “I am — don’t laugh — dreadfully sea-sick this day ” 
Another old friend was told, “Our gales are incessant and you know 
I am never well when it blows hard ” Ten days later he was “ab- 
solutely in a fever of the mind”, for the latest rumours were that 
10,000 troops embarked ni Toulon and Marseille were bound for 
Ireland, for Sardinia, for Messina, the Morea or Egypt “I have as 
many destinations sent me as there are Countries ” The Canopus^ 
ordered to water off tlic north-east end of Sardinia nearly three 
weeks past, had not yet returned (“I am uneasy about her”), and 
the attitude of Spam to his ships was so uncivil that he expected to 
hear at any moment of her having entered the war He had written to 
Mr Frcrc, asking to be personally advised from Madrid, as, if he 
was to wait for the official intimation from England, he would have 
to wait two or three months To crown all, on a morning following 
a storm which had blown him off his station, “a hmc story” had 
been brought to him, from a Spanish source, of a strange fleet of 
twelve sail seen off Minorca, steering to the westward “If I should 
miss these fellows, my heart will break I am actually, only now 
recovering from the shock of missing them 111 1798, when they were 
going to Egypt ” 

It was on such occasions that a surgeon of the Victory noticed 
with professional disapproval that “Ins lordship’s wonderful 
activity of mind prevented Inm from taking ordinary repose”, and 
even kept him on deck throughout the night, attired in a thin 
overcoat, Ins favourite leather and flannel waistcoats, and light 
footwear (He always preferred shoes, which he could kick off in 
his cabin, where, sooner than summon a servant to undertake a 
duty very difficult for a one-armed man, he would pace the carpet 
m his stocking-fect until they were dry ) 

The worst of his anxieties of October 15 were banished during 
the hours of darkness by a signal from the Seahorse She had been 
sent in to reconnoitre Toulon in company with tlie Renown five 
days earlier, but his expectation had been that his frigates would 
neither be able to see the enemy nor find him if they did “Relieved 
for the first time in my hfe by being informed the French were still 
m Port”, he retired to consider a scheme for running witli Ins whole 
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bquadron to water at an open roadstead on a neutral coast recom- 
mended by one of his officers Towards die end of the month, when 
the moon would be full, a couple of frigates could be left to watch 
an enemy very unlikely to move His own private journal of Ins 
first voyage to the Maddalcna Islands conjures up a fearsome 
picture The distance was only two hundred miles, but four days 
after leaving their Toulon rendezvous^ daylight found a fleet with 
many split sails no moie than five leagues directly to leeward of 
Rosso, an islet which it had left the night before, and with a very 
strong current against it “The Fleet being absolutely m distress for 
water, I determined to persevere . We worked the Victory every 
foot of the way, from Asmara to this anchorage, the wind blowing 
from Longo Sardo, under double-reefed topsails On the evening 
of the eighth day the whole squadion tacked under Sardinia, and 
stood into “a beautiful httic bay, or rather harbour**, hitherto 
unnamed, and next mormng tlic Governor of Maddalcna, coming 
on board H M S Victory^ was saluted with nine guns, and Captain 
Ryves was sent a highly congratulatory note on a most correct 
chart of “Agincourt ** Sound This officer had been in command 
of the A^incourt m March of the preceding year, when he had been 
sent with a small detachment to prevent the French seizing these 
islands Tlie French had made 110 such attempt, but a man of 
resource had filled m his time m carrying out a survey of “one of 
the finest haibours I have ever seen’*, which possessed, moreover, 
the decisive advantage of two entrances 

Nelson, having found the “hole to put the Fleet in” for which he 
had been searching ever since he had dismissed Malta from his 
considerations, repaired there six times before the following May, 
and since the Physician to the Fleet had represented that the country 
into which the wooding and watering parties must be sent bred 
fever, he ordered a dose of Peruvian bark to be ad’nimstered twice 
a day to every man on this duty. 


5 

He told himself that in the Mediterranean the weather was not 
so raw as what tliey would have experienced in the Channel at this 
season, but it was undemable tliat the monotony of their existence 
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could not have been suipasscd “Our days pass so much aUke that 
having described one, you have them all We now (October i8) 
breakfast by candlelight, and all retiie at 8 o’clock to bed • We 
cruise, cruise, and one day so much like anotlier that they are hardly 
distmguishable ” In October he noted wanly that days could be 
remembered “by the difference of a gale of wmd, or not’\ but for a 
month from mid-January this distinction was absent Despite the 
horrible link between the inscribed page and sea-sickncss, he entered 
always twice, and sometimes as many as six times a day, in Ins own 
hand, in two small books, the state of the barometer, weather and 
wind (His best barometer in variable weather, howevci, was always, 
he said, his stump ) How to combat monotony — what he described 
as “not allowing the sameness of the prospect to satiate the imiid” 
— was his over-ridmg problem He attacked it by changing tlic 
ciuising ground continually, “sometimes by looking at Toulon, 
Ville Franche, Barcelona, and Rosas, then runiiuig round Minorca, 
Majorca, Sardinia and Corsica, and two or three times anchoring 
for a few days, and sending a Ship to the last place for otiionSf which 
I fmd the best thing that can be given to Seamen, havmg always 
good mutton for the sick, cattle when we can get them, and plenty 
of fresh water In the winter it is the best plan to give half the 
allowance of giog, instead of all wine These things are for the 
Commandcr-in-Chief to look to , but shut very nearly out of Spain, 
and only getting refreshments by stealth from other places, my 
Command has been an arduous one ” “You will agree with me”, 
he added, to his old medical friend Moseley, “that it is easier for an 
Officer to keep men healthy, than for a Physician to cure them ” 
Actuig on this belief, he sent to Malta for sweet oranges (which he 
knew could be packed m paper at the proper season), and deputed 
his second-m-command to discover on the spot why all tlie bread 
from this quarter should arrive mfested with weevils He wrote to 
Gibraltar to order moic cheese, cocoa and sugar and less rice To 
his chagrin, ships* companies in general did not much like rice, or, 
when in health, the macaroni so sonorously recommended by Dr 
Snipe as “a light wholesome and nourishing food** A Captain who 
had forwarded vouchers for five bullocks and six bags of hay was 
asked to explam so large a purchase of fodder for beasts immediately 
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slam The mystery of a transport which had arrived at Malta an 
eighth short of her normal stowage was solved by the discovery 
that the Master had not known that baskets of coal should be 
heaped A complete specimen of a seaman’s cot was sent to Naples, 
with enquiries as to the time and cost of supplying duplicates m 
bulk Lord Nelson recommended that the Guernsey jackets, of a 
new pattern, should be made three inches wider and up to ten inches 
longer so that they should not work out of the trousers of seamen on 
the yards, and he sent back to England, with a message that “the 
Contractor who furnished such stuff ought to be hanged”, frocks 
and trousers of “coarse wrapper stuff” “Best Russia duck” was 
his demand for the seamen of H M Navy The Naval Hospital to 
be established m a palace at Valetta occupied his thoughts much It 
must have a garden in which convalescent seamen and marines 
could take the air and enjoy gentle exercise 

As to the state of affairs at home, and elsewhere in Europe, during 
these weary months, he had to guess from newspapers obtained 
through Spam and never less than ten days old In April 1804 he 
complained, “I have onl^ had two dispatches sent me since leaving 
England ” 

When Sir William Bolton jomed, in the C/nWer^, on October 6, 
1803, he brought an answer to the Conimander-in-Chief’s first 
long letter to the Prime Minister on Mediterranean politics, two 
bundles of respectively forty-eight and fifty-four printed Admiralty 
orders for distribution to officers of the squadron, instructions to 
proceed to the blockade of Genoa and Spe2ia, and a few private 
letters for the Adnural, of which only one packet was not dated 
“Admiralty” The bearing of the Admiral’s official Secretary 
became very uneasy Fortunately it soon appeared that Lady 
Hamilton had mentioned Mrs Scott’s being brought to bed The 
ChtUers, a 14-gun sloop, the result of Lord Nelson’s repeated 
requests on behalf of his nephew, had been ordered to join him in 
such haste that no mail for the fleet had been carried Her Captain 
had looked out until the last possible moment for some promised 
packages from Mr Davison The Rev Mr Este (w^ho had particu- 
larly desired to provide a gallant son with a letter to the Corn- 
man der-in-Clnef) had almost wept, when led panting to Sir 
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Thomas Troubndgc^s room, to be very kindly told that he was 
come too late 

Not all the matter brought out with such speed was agreeable to 
Its recipient The Prime Minister, not having time to read Lord 
Nelson s political letter, had passed it on to Lord Hobart, Secretary 
of State at War and for the Colonics Lady Hamilton was shocked 
at her expenses, especially as Davison seemed to tlnnk that she was 
going to pay for the improvements at Merton out of the a 

month allotted to her for housekeepmg She wished to come out to 
the Mediterranean The Commander-in-Clnef had heard something 
of this plan already, from Davison, and reasoned with her gently 
“How would you feel to be at that nasty place Malta, with nothing 
but soldiers and diplomatic nonsense, and to hear that the Fleet is 
gone out of the Straits It was true that Lady Bickerton had been 
unwise enough to maroon herself at Valctta Knowmg what 
attachment was, Lord Nelson took every opportunity of ordering 
Admiral Bickerton to Malta But for a Commander-m-Chief 
watclmig Toulon, Malta was about as useful a base as Spithcad 
“I assure you that Merton has a greater chance of seemg me Tlie 
same applied to Sicily and Naples, with the additional disadvantage 
that if he did ever see them it would be during an action, and only 
for a few days, besides, sad to say, '‘nobody cares for us there” A 
wilder suggestion was quickly quashed “Imagine what a cruize off 
1 oulon is ’ Even m summer time we have a hard gale every week, 
and two days heavy swell It would kill you, and myself to see you 
Much less possible to have Charlotte, Horatia, etc on board slnp^ 
And I who ha\c given orders to cairy no women to sea in the Victory 
to be the first to break them*” 

With regard to her financial anxieties he was equally gentle but 
much less firm “I am not surprised, my dearest Emma, at the 
enormous expense of the watering place, but, if it has done my own 
Emma service, it is well laid out ” Indeed, he did not find it easy to 
admomsh a lady who, upon receiving from his own eldest sister a 
family saga of school-fees, doctor’s bills and wish for more remuner- 
ative employment for the master of the house, had mstantly for- 
warded X^ioo “Your purse, my dear Emma, will always be empty” 
was all that he could say, except that he wished Mr Addington 
N— 17 
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would give her ^500 a year pension, and if the Queen of Naples 
had so far done nothing he should begin to write licr down as a 
time-serving woman On second thoughts, he did not wish his 
Emma to be beholden even to Addington ‘'Whilst I have six- 
pence, you shall have fivepence of it We can live on bread and 

cheese ” He instructed Davison a httle curtly that there must be 
no question of Lady Hamilton being called upon to pay for altera- 
tions at Merton, and diat everything ordered by her must be 
undertaken 

Two more features of tlie “dear delightful letters” for which he 
waited with so much joyful expectation were not calculated to set 
his mind at ease As before, during his absence on foreign duty, his 
idol could not resist telhng him of the attentions paid to her by 
other gentlemen, and glancing at his wife But he no longer re- 
sponded on either count, and as far as her “titled offers” went, was 
jocular “I hope one of these days you will be my own Duchess of 
Bronte, and then a fig for them all’” While she had been the wife of 
a man who might compel her to receive dissolute royalty he had 
been anxious, but now she could choose her own company, and his 
behef m her constancy was absolute A lady of experience took the 
hint, and neither of these topics recurred But she did not settle at 
Merton, or have Horatia there, except for short visits, and she kept 
on her London house 

Horatia’s name had begun to appear mcreasmgly often in her 
father’s letters He had studied nursery growth sufficiently to know 
that she must now be runmng and talking all day “How I long to 
hear her prattle'” He was not happy until she had been “inoculated 
with the cow-pox”, and was most unhappy when the result was a 
very bad arm “I dreamt last night, I heard her call ‘Papa’, and point 
to her arm, just as you describe ” 

The diought that tlie child might be left improvided for, depen- 
dent “upon smiles and frowns”, haunted him He had already sent 
a note to his sohcitor, headed, “Private for yourself— and most 
secret” and opemng, “I send you home a Codicil to my Will, 
which you will not communicate to any person breathing ” 
Amongst its clauses was a Ingh-handed scheme to ensure that his 
daughter got an amiable husband, and bore his name If lus dear 
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nephew should prove worthy, in Lady Hamilton’s estimation, of 
such a treasure, it was his wish that the boy Horatio should marry 
“my adopted daughter” He heard with pleasure that Horatia 
showed spirit she is hke her mother, will have her own 

way, or kick up the devil of a dust ” He wrote twice to ask that a 
strong netting should be placed round the “Nile” at A4crton, “that 
the little thing may not tumble in” On pitch black nights, when 
the wind was blowing half a gale and the ram was coming down m 
torrents, he “whose whole soul is at Merton” could see the red- 
brick English country house almost as clearly as if the nine windows 
of the aft-most wall of his state room had looked forth on orna- 
mental waters of Surrey, instead of “the stormy gulph of Lyons” 

“The entrance by the corner I would certainly have done, a common 
white gate will do for the present, and one of the cottages, which is in the 
b'lrn, can be put up is a temporary lodge The road can be made to a tem- 
porary bridge, for that part of the ‘Nilc^ one day shall be filled up Down- 
ing’s canvas awning will do for a passage For the winter, the carnage can be 
put in the barn The new buildmg the chamber over the dmuig-room, you 
must consider The stair window, we settled, was not to be stopped up 
The underground passage wiU, I hope, be made, but I shall, please God, 
soon see it all ” 

It liad always been his intention with the first prize-money he got 
(“I long to be out of debt”) to pay Mr Greaves, whose last instal- 
ment was due on October i Next on his list came Davison 

He was well pleased with the Steward provided by Davison, and 
indeed often told die astute Chevalier that he wondered he had not 
set up an hotel years past But even “hvmg as frugal as my situation 
will permit”, he was savmg practically nothing, and he now knew 
why he had received no rent from Bronte for three years The 
obliging Gibbs had made a pilgrimage to the estate on the wrong 
side of Etna The last tliirty miles had to be accomplished on horse- 
back The spreading building under the volcanic mountain which 
had startled the eyes of the equestrian Englishman had explained all 
The deceased Gracffcr, letting his aesthetic sense overrule his reason, 
had been fitting up a perfect palace there, far more worthy to 
receive the Duke of Bronte than the best existing farmhouse on the 
estate, winch was what he had been told to put m order for occa- 
sional residence Graeffer’s widow was demanding a pension of at 
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least -^^00 per annum for herself and her orphan child By 1805, 
with care (said Gibbs), a rental of £2,000 should be forthcoming 
The hour was not propitious, but as he had already orders to let, 
might he enquire, would Ins lordship (supposing His Sicilian Majesty 
himself suggested the idea) find the bale of his property anything 
against Ins inclination ’ “Quite the contrary” wrote Ins lordship in 
the margin As affairs were marching, he thought the French were 
likely to see Bronte before its Duke He had, in any case, quite given 
up ideas of settling there His instructions to Gibbs included a 
melancholy paragraph 

“1 paid more attention to another Sovereign than my own, therefore the 
King of NipW gift of Bronte to 111c, if it is not nowsettkd to my advantage, 
and to be permanent, has cost me a fortune, and a great deal of favour which 
I might have enjoyed, and jealousy which I might have avoided I repine 
not on these accounts I did my duty, to the Sicihty ing of my conscience, and 
I am easy All I beg is that the just thing may be done immediately, and 
that I may have it permanent I shall never agun write an order about the 
estate ” 

As January and February 1804 wore out, in spectacular snow- 
storms, Nelson’s anxiety to hear that Lady Hamilton had recovered 
from an unexplained illness became frantic On February 10, in an 
unsigned letter, he told “My dearest friend”, “I only hope our 
dearest friends arc well, and happily past all danger ” On the 25th 
he was “anxious in the extreme to hear that you arc perfectly 
recoveicd from your late indisposition ” On March 14, all he longed 
to hear was news of her health, and again ^^pet^idy recovered” was 
the phrase employed The Royal Sovcnion, of 100 guns, joined the 
same evening, and he got letters dated January 15 and 28, which 
gave liim “a raging fever all night” His postscript bade her “kiss 
dear Horatia for me, and the other, I approved of the name you 
intended” Foui days later (agam ui a postscript) he described him- 
self as “very restless for these several days and nights past, and not 
likely to be reheved until I hear you are quite recovered” At the 
close of a couple of undated paragraphs on the same sheet he re- 
peated Ins injunction, “Kiss dear Horatia for me, and the other”, 
and added, “call him what you please, if a girl, Emma ” 

At home, m the first week of February, Mrs Matcham had 
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written to Lady Hamilton complaining of long silence, and hoping 
that illness was not the reason On February 3, Di Este sat in Lady 
Hamilton’s house m Clarges Street, watching while *‘the most 
noble creature hvmg” wrote letters of introduction to be earned by 
another of his sons suddenly ordered to the Mediterranean Nelson’s 
anxiety was not relieved until the Phoebe joined the fleet on March 
3 1, with a mail brought by the Tlu^hc to Gibraltar 

“I opened — opened — found none but December and early m Janinr^ I 
was in such an agitation' At last, I found one without a due, which, thank 
God ' told my poor heart that you was recovering* but that dear little Emnn 
was no more' and that Horatia had been so very ill — it all together upset 
me Bur, it was just at bedtime, and I had time to reflect, and be thankful to 
God for sparing you and our dcu Horuia I am sure the loss of one — much 
more both — would have drove me mad I w^as so agitated, as it was, that I 
was glad it was night, and that I could be by myself** 

No suspicion of his private anxieties at this or any other time 
ever reached his officers Indeed, tlie happily married young Captain 
of one of his ships-of“thc-linc gravely cxplamcd to his lady 

“Dear domestic happiness — my only boon — never abstracted his utcii- 
tion He had not, or however did not, acknowledge of any incumbrances, 
such as I have The rule he inculcated was that every man became a bachtlor 
after he passed the Rock of Gibr iltar, and he w is not very tardy in sliowing 
that he practised what he preached ** 


6 

Minor vexations, close under Jus eye, were not lackuig as “a most 
terrible long winter” gave place to Mediterranean spring, and the 
tact and experience of a Chief singularly happy in his personal 
relations with subordinates were exercised, particularly m suggest- 
ing to young blood the most expedient way through, or oroLind, or 
out of the “scrape” A w retched but still heated Lieutenant who bad 
sent him a sad tale of wiongs was serenely advised , 

“I have just received your letter, and I am truly sorry tint any difference 
should arise between you and your Captain, who has die reputation of 
bemg one of the bright Officers of the Service, and yourself, a very young 
man and a very young Officer, who must naturally have much to learn 
Therefore the chance is that you ire perfectly wrong in the disagreement 

“However, as your present situation must be very disagreeable, I will 
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cereal nl) take an early opportunity of removing you, provided your con- 
duct to your present Captain be such that another may not refuse to receive 
you 

Chailes Connor, the young cousin of Lady Hamilton, was 
reminded, on receiving his commission 

“As you from this day st'irt m the world as a man, I trust that your futuic 
conduct m life will prove you both an Officer and a Gentleman Recollect 
that you must be a Seaman to be an Officer, and also that you cannot be a 
good OPiccr without being a Gentleman 

Charles, however, was to prove a source of nothmg but distress 
After Dr Snipe, Physician to the Fleet, had examined him, it 
became necessary to apply to Lady Hamilton for information as to 
fanuly Instory Was there any record of msarnty^* While this 
trouble was diagging its course, Chevaher, the ideal steward 
supphed by Davison, sent to ask if he might speak privately with 
the Admiral This mtervicw was brief ‘'I beg pardon, my Lord, but 
I find myself so disagreeably situated m the Slnp that I beg of your 
Lordslnp to send me to England by the first opportumty ” “Cer- 
tainly, Mr Chevaher Chevaher thought agam, and was present 
m attendance upon his master m the cockpit of the Vtctory at Tra- 
falgar, but Coimor had another and more serious outbreak a few 
weeks later, and in March 1805 Captain Hillyer of the Nijjer had 
to write to Lady Flamilton, regretting that he had been obliged to 
leave her protege in hospital at Plymouth, “with his hands bound, 
violently msanc” 

But in spite of “the same faces and almost the same conversation'" 
day m and day out, variances m the Mediteriancan fleet remained 
mmor and laic, and the hcaltli iccoid became unprecedented The 
Clnef, m dc^paii of satisfying a tithe of his distinguished corre- 
spondents who wished to recommend a friend or relative, humor- 
ously explained that they had out here so far, “tliank God’ no Court- 
Martials", nobod} asked to be sent home “The Admiralty fill all 
vacancies except deaths and nobody will die " He could not even 
get a slnp for his dear Berry, whose face bi ought battles 

On St George's Day, 1804, on a general promotion, Viscount 
Nelson was gazetted Vice-Admiral of the Wlnte (the Inghest rank 
he ever attained), but as communications were in the state so often 
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deplored by him, he did not receive his commission until the last 
day of July In the same week he, who had recently complained to 
Lady Hamilton, ‘‘Well, this is an odd War — not a battle^” read 
something m a French newspaper which surprised him greatly 
As the weather grew warmer, La Touche Trcville, m command of 
the Toulon squadron, had begun to exercise his ships outside the 
harbour, as best he could, smgly and in small groups ('*My friend 
Monsieur La Touche sometimes plays bo-peep m and out of Toulon, 
like a mouse at the edge of a hole ”) “We are as usuaf’. Nelson had 
told Hugh Elhot on June 8 “The French Fleet safe m Toulon, 
but upon the 14th Monsr La Touche came out with eight Sail-of- 
the-Line and six Frigates, cut a caper off Sepet, and went m again I 
was oft" with five Ships-of-the-Lme, and brought to for his attack, 
although I did not beheve that anythmg was meant serious, but 
merely a gasconade ” His irritation was strong on August 3, when 
he discovered that La Touche had misrepresented the mcident in a 
special despatch to Buonaparte as a refusal of the Biitish Fleet to be 
brought to action, and that the letter had been given to the Mom- 
ceiir, to be copied by the Press of Europe “You will have seen’’, he 
wrote to Brother Wilham, “Monsieur La Touche’s letter of how he 
chased me, and how I ran I keep it , and, by God, if I take him, he 
shall Eat it ” La Touche was personally obnoxious to him, as an 
aristo who had turned repubhean, and professionally, as the officer 
who had attempted to bully the Neapohtan Court in 1793, and who 
had been m command of the Boulogne flotilla which had repelled 
his boat attack of August 1801 But he was not destined to settle 
accounts with tins French Admiral, for on August 18 La Touche 
died, of sheer exhaustion, solemnly stated the French editors, from 
walkuig so often up to the signal post upon Sepet to watch for the 
Enghsh fleet “I always pronounced that that would be his death”, 
commented Nelson, molhfied The successor appointed by Buona- 
parte, after some delay, had also crossed Nelson’s path before 
Adnural Villeneuve had soinetlung of tlie same background as La 
Touche TreviUe, but his promotion had been much more rapid 
He had commanded the enemy rear at the Nile, and made his 
escape with two of the Inie and two frigates, to fight another day 
From two-months-old Enghsh newspapers which he got m July, 
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the Commander-in-Chicf in the Mediterranean learnt that Mr 
Alexander Davison had been sentenced by tlie Court of King’s 
Bench to twelve months’ imprisonment m the Marshalsca prison 
To Lady Hamilton he confessed that he was not surprised “He 
never would take a friend’s caution, and he has been severely bit 
After what passed m Parliament I did not expect so httle 
He would only consult Lord Moira, and such clever folks, but an 
Ignoramus hke me could only warn him not to touch boroughs 
He has, poor fellow, been completely duped, and who cares ^ Not 
one of those great folks ” 

To Davison himself he wrote in much more sympathetic vein, 
urgmg a man of mercurial temperament, “Keep up your spirits 
Do not take it to heart It will soon pass away ” At first he promised 
to come to see his friend m the Marshalsea, but as months passed 
without hope of his gettmg home, he was reduced to counung the 
days until Davison would be at hberty again “It is some comfort 
that I shall be m England to shake you by the hand in St James’s 
Square, where I hope you will live many years, and that I will often 
breakfast with you Before } ou receive tins letter you will agam, 
thank God, be a free man ” He never ceased to write, and never 
ceased to suggest that no considerauon should ever again tempt 
Davison to dabble in politics — advice winch was followed 

For the Mediterranean Fleet the summer of 1804 was boring All 
Europe was waiting breathlessly for Buonaparte’s Invasion In 
England able-bodied males between the ages of fifteen and sixty 
had been called upon to enrol m their parishes for Home Defence , 
seventy-five Martello towers had been hastily erected, and the 
beacons were ready for conflagrauon “An awful and trying period 
for us all”, wrote Nelson’s younger sister, whose family party now 
sat down to dinner fifteen “My neighbour Edwards”, reported his 
even more resolute elder sister, “sits at home and frightens himself 
so much that he will not suffer any of his children to go to school ” 
To Nelson’s disgust, early m April, the Swift cutter, brmgmg him 
Admiralty despatches and a home mail, was captured by an enemy 
privateer after her Captain had been killed m action He sent Dr 
Scott doAvn to Barcelona to try to buy back the private letters, but 
they had, it appeared, already been forwarded to Pans, for Buona- 
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parte's delectation, and the Swedish and American ConsuL told 
Lord Nelson's emissary on his arrival tliat their French confrere 
admired three portraits of Lady Hamilton too much to part \Mth 
them, even to Buonaparte Dr Scott gathered that her ladyslnp’s 
letters had been cxliibited to at least one of these gentlemen 
On the mght of June 3 the French fleet m Toulon fired a feu de 
joie in celebration of Buonaparte’s assumption of the Imperial 
purple, next morning the Bntisli fleet exercised its great guns on 
the sixty-sixth anniversary of the birtli of George III Nelson 
meditated a lurid Naples lumour that the new Emperor was “to 
be divorced from Madame B and married to a Blood Royal of 
Germany Bravo ^ Corsican” English visitors to Pans during the 
Experimental Peace had learnt that Buonaparte kept a bust of Nel- 
son on lus dressing-room mantelpiece , but the admiration was un- 
reciprocated By Hugh Elliot’s account, Acton was about to get his 
conge m order to satisfy “Napoleon” The gossip of Neapolitans on 
the subject of their Queen far surpassed any Innts discreetly dropped, 
years past, by that perspicacious connoisseur, Sir William Hamilton 
Maria Carolina was now credited with three lovers, all French 
emigrci> One was military (Lieut -Col St Clair), another naval 
(Capitaine La Tour) “However, I never touch on these matters, for 
I care not how much she amuses herself” Lord Nelson’s interest in 
a royal lady whose conduct seemed to provide a perfect illustration 
of the text “Put not your trust in Princes” was dying a lingering 
death He could no longer doubt tliat her failure to respond to his 
repeated mentions of “your Emma” was deliberate 

Seventeen days of blowing weather in July decided him that he 
had better not attempt another winter at sea He said that he was 
ready to die for Ins country, but could not see that allowmg himself 
to degenerate into a helpless invalid would benefit anybody “I can 
every month perceive a visible (if I may be allowed the expression) 
loss of sight ” He observed his physician’s injunctions to wcai a 
green shade, but Mr Beatty feared that such precautions were of 
little value while the Admiral persisted m spendmg most of his days 
on deck, m Mediterranean glare, starmg through a telescope at a 
fleet winch refused to be tempted out to an engagement And as 
the summer began to wane, without bringing the Invasion, Nelson 
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began to wonder whether the new Emperor might not, after all, be 
considering peace negotiations with a Ministry which he had heard 
— ^incorrectly — included Mr Fox In late August he ordered fires 
in his cabin (“The Mediterranean seems to have altered”), and 
wrote to die new First Lord, Viscount Melville, and to Mr Wilham 
Marsden, who had succeeded Sir Evan Nepean, asking for leave of 
absence for the re-establishment of his health He told Lady Ham- 
ilton that he hoped to eat his Christmas diimer at Merton, and that 
“the moment I get home, I shall put it out of your power to spend 
dear Horatia’s money 1 shall settle it m trustees’ hands and leave 
nothing to chance ” Dr Scott had succeeded in extracting one 
portrait from the French Consul at Barcelona, who had already had 
it framed A cup bearing another hkcncss of Admiral Nelson’s 
Famous Woman (“your dear phiz — but not the least like you”) 
was never used except for ornamental purposes 

His “letters relative to my health” were no sooner irretrievably 
gone than he began to regret them He considered who would be his 
successor, and decided upon Lord Keith as the most probable man 
A few months’ sick leave was all that he had asked, and he had 
mentioned that Bickerton was capable, under present conditions, of 
taking Ins place, but he was well aware that “there will be so many 
desirous of the Mediterranean Command that I cannot expect they 
will allow me to return to it I mav, very possibly, be laid on the 
shelf” And as he waited philosophically to hear his fate — telling 
himself, “Whatever arrangements are made about me by the 
Ministers, it is all settled by this time”, hoping against hope, “They 
will do the thing handsomely”, reflecting, “Once it is gone from 
me, I stand no chance of getting it back again” — he realised, as never 
before, how dear “my favourite Command” had become to him 
He sometimes fancifully pictured his battered fleet as a fine time- 
piece, ticking over gently m the worn palm of his single hand The 
names, state and whereabouts of his ships, little and great, were 
eiigiavcd upon his memory, night and day 

H _M S Bittern j Arrow, Halcyon, Sophie — Gibraltar 
,, Morqtana, Termagant — going to heave down 
,, Seahorse, Childers — between the fleet and Spain 
, Spider, Hnondille, Cameleon — gone to the Adriatic 
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Thtir adnuicd clockwork movement, however, was the result of 
infinite toil and deep forethought 

“If the Maidstone takes the Convo) , and when Agmeourt arrives there is 
none for her and Thisbe, it puzzles me to know what orders to give them 
If they chace the convoy to Gibraltar, the Maidstone may have gone on 
with It to England, and m that case, two ships, unless I begm to give a new 
arrangement, will cither go home without convoy, or they must return, 
tn contradiction to the Admiralt) ’s orders to send them home ” 

And sometimes the Admiralty, divertmg a ship without Ins 
knowledge, would temporaril) stop the whole machine Lord 
Elgin, from his French prison, was begging that a transport should 
call at Cengo to icmove to safety “some marble antiquities'' col- 
lected during his happy yeais as Ambassador to the Porte An 
Admiral “pulled to pieces” by the demands of merchants for con- 
voy had written to beg foi more frigates, “the Eyes of the Fleet”, 
until he was tired, and noticed that their Lordships h?d given up 
mswermg those paits of Ins letters On October 13 he received a 
piece ot news that increased his glowing unwilhngncss to go home 
The John Bull cutter arrived with secret instructions which had been 
sent m duplicate to Cornwallis, blockading Brest, to detach two 
frigates to intercept the Monte Video treasure fleet, expected off 
Cadiz, bound for Fcrrol These oiders could only mean that war 
with Spain was imminent She had long been paying France an 
annual subsidy, and a French 74 had not been turned out of Cadiz 
In order that the Spanish commander should need no justification 
for bloodless surrender, Nelson instantly sent an 80-gun ship, 
togcthci with a further four fugates, to the spot But the Dofugal and 
her consorts arrived too late to avert disaster Don Joseph Busta- 
mente, finding Inmsclf detained by a force equal to his own, offered 
resistance Within ten minutes one of his ships took fire and blew 
up, carrying with her to destruction tlnrteen ladies, passengers 
fiom South America The othci three ships soon surrendered. 
Spam issued orders for repiisals on British property, and Hookliam 
Frcrc asked for his passport on November 5, but Spam did not 
formally declare w^ar until December 12 

One of the Rev Dr Estv,'s promising sons was at this tunc the 
Adinirai’s guest in the Victory Lambton Este's foreign appomtmenc 
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had literally died upon him He had come out as Secretary-Physician 
to Mr Charles Lock’s mission to the Levant, and having correctly 
diagnosed the dreadful malady with which Ins employer and two of 
die suite were presently stricken, he had resolutely immured himself 
with them m the lazaretto at Valetta until they had all died of the 
plague He was now^ waiting a passage home in the Siipcih, in com- 
pany with Lord Nelson But on November i he was suddenly sent 
for to the Admiral’s cabin, after bieakfast, to be told a change of 
plans “Oh ^ my good fellow^ I have abandoned the idea of going to 
England foi the present I shall not go yet, and when I may go is 
quite uncertain — must depend on events, and upon my own pre- 
carious health At the same time, I am doing -you a.i evident iii- 
justice m detaining ^ou here so long in unccitaiiity ” The young 
doctor began to say that if he could be of any service, his wish 
would be to stay with Lord Nelson, but found himself somewhat 
terrifyingly cut shoit, and told that he was going to Lisbon without 
much delay, m the Termagant sloop, with Captain Pettet, an offieer 
of humble origin but much merit, whom he would find a very 
worthy, agreeable companion A signal was made foi the sloop to 
move up to the Victory Captain Pettet came on board to dine, and 
Lambton, entrusted with “the papers and state of the Fleet, which 
had been accumulating for some time, and the Admiral’s des- 
patches and letters”, sailed foithvith Off Cape St Vincent the 
1 eniia^jaiit fell 111 with the Sioiftsun, from England, flying the flag of 
Sir John Oide, ind a young man who had become a confirmed 
“Nelsomtc” dining his weeks m the Victory noted gloomily that 
the Admiral sent out to take over the most lucrative portion of 
Loid Nelson’s command was such a martyr to the gout that he had 
not quitteel his cabin since leaving Portsmouth, and being at present 
absolutely confined to bed, could not receive either him or Pettet 
Nelson heaid of Sii John Orelc’s appearance on his station on 
December 2, and supposing that his successor had come, sent some 
of his effects on board the ^uperby and warned Captain Keats, “that 
treasure to the Service”, to expect him at any moment A fortnight 
passed before he leceived a notification from Oide himself of his 
appointment to the clnef command of a squadron of five of the 
hne to blockade Cadiz — obviously, in view of a Spanish war, the 
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stauon for prize-money “He is sent off Cadiz to reap the golden 
harvest, as Campbell was to reap my sugar harvest If s very odd, 
two Admiiultics to treat me so surely I have dreamt that I have 
‘done the State some Sclmcc’ But never mind ” For another 
ten days he was left “m most total darkness’" He did not cvlii know 
whether his country was at war wnth Spain He issued a Gineral 
Order to Ins otheers to detain all Spanish ships and vessels of war, 
as well as ot tiadc, and, in his own words, “set the whole Meditei- 
rancan to work” Meanwhile, George Campbell, now one of his 
junior Admiials, had suddenly developed such unmistakable symp- 
toms of ncivous bieakdown that there was no question but that he 
must be sent liomc immediately, and Capcl was reporting from the 
iiudczvoih off Toulon that the French fleet was embarking troops, 
and seemed to be on the eve of coming out At last, after dark on 
Christmas Day, the Swijburc joined Nelson’s fleet off Cape San 
vScbastian, bringing him letters from the Admiralty and Downmg 
Street 

His permission to go home was come, and his suggestion that 
Bickcrton should fill his place during his absence had been accepted, 
but, under the impression that lie was about to quit it, his com- 
mand had been reduced, as Ordc had notified him He kept the 
news of his leave having been granted a complete secret, and took 
the fleet to reconnoitre Toulon The enemy force there, winch now 
appeared to have increased to eleven of the line and eighteen 
frigates, was still m port, amusing itself with mght signals, composed 
of “a quantity of rockets and blue lights”, so after a week he went 
to Maddalcna 

It was in Agmeourt Sound, duiing the afternoon of January 19, 
1805, a short winter’s day of heavy gales from the north-west, that 
Ins look-out frigates H M S Active and Seahorse came m sight, 
under a press of sail, flying the long-expected signal, “The Enemy 
IS at sea ” 
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O N the same mornuig that Loid Nelson was sending his wine 
to Captain Keats’s battered old ship, ofFTonlon, in prepara- 
tion for a passage home, Napoleon I was passing to his coronation in 
Notre-Damc 

Buonaparte’s second attempt at pageantry on a gicat scale sounded 
very typical His first — the Review of his Army for the Invasion of 
England, m his camp overlooking the Channel, on his birthday — 
had been marred by the persistent picscncc of Englisli ships m the 
middle distance and an accident to a French squadron detailed to 
make an effective appearance towards the close of his distribution 
of Crosses of the Legion of Honour Londoners read v^ith mingled 
wrath and pity that the aged Pope, rudely summoned from Rome, 
had decked the conqueroi’s latest triumph, though only as a spec- 
tator Buonaparte had, m the end, bestowed the Imperial wreath 
upon himself with his own hands The royal procession of a new 
dynasty had taken an hour to pass from the Carrousel to the 
catlicdral, and the salutes had been audible on the English coast 
A large number of people believed him to set no store on the 
religious ceremony, but much on his claim to rank as the first 
crowned head of Europe It might be that he was at work to distract 
the attention of his people from the fact that after all what Nelson 
called his “blustering and parading” at Boulogne, the invasion of 
England had not yet taken place Nobody in London, or in the 
British Navy, knew for several months that the conquest of their 
country had indeed been prominent in Ins thoughts on that crowded 
day, and that, far from having abandoned hope of transporting his 
immense and fully equipped army across “the ruffled strip of salt”, 

aHa 
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he was, at the moment, almost ready with a new stratagem to gam, 
for the few necessary days, naval control of the Straits of Dover 

His scheme, which received later modifications, was masterly m 
Its simplicity He had twenty ships in Brest, ten m Toidon, and five 
m Rochefort, to winch he was soon to add the fleet of Spain, 
amounting to fifteen serviceable slnps All were under orders to 
evade the blockading British squadrons and, avoiding action, hasten 
to a rendezvous at the great French arsenal, Martinique Havmg 
arrived, they were to proceed independently to deal havoc to the 
British possessions in that quarter, and then unite for an equally 
swift rccrossing of the Atlantic and unexpected appearance in the 
English Channel England would, he thought, send at least thirty 
ships-of-the 4 inc in search of them The Channel Fleet would be 
easily o verpo weted, or at least held in check, while an army corps was 
landed in Ireland and the mam body disembarked on the En glish coast 

2 

Dr Scott had, upon one of his visits to Barcelona, been told by 
his employer to make a bid for a large store of church plate and 
vestments advertised in a Spanish newspaper When the Mediter- 
ranean fleet quitted die Sardinian roadstead which had so often 
offered it friendly shelter, on the afternoon of January 19, 1805, the 
churches of many little towns along the coast were m possession of 
autograph letters and relics testifying to Admiral Nelson’s gratitude 
He left Agincourt Sound for the last time within three hours of 
hearmg that the enemy were out Darkness was falhng and a fresh 
breeze was blowing from the W N W It was impossible to leave 
the roadstead through the Straits of Bonifacio The Victory led, with 
a light at her stern, through the narrow passage between the 
Biocian and Sardinian rocks At 6 3 5 she burnt a blue hght, followed 
after ten minutes by another The whole fleet was clear of the 
Straits a quarter of an hour later Nelson was about to attempt a 
feat as remarkable as his successful Actions — to summon a fleet of 
“crazy” ships, winch had not been into port for twenty-two 
months, to follow him on a chase of 4,000 miles 

The enemy were reported as steermg for the southern end of 
Sardinia, after which the wmd was fair for Naples, Sicily, the Morea 
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or Egypt The Seahorse was sent ahead to the islands of San Pietro 
to look for them The night was squally, and during the next after- 
noon, as the fleet drew out from under the lee of Sardinia, it 
encountered a gale from die S S W At 9 25 on the morning of 
Sunday the 20th the Victory mad^ the general signal “Prepare for 
Battle”, and two hours Liter those for “Form the cstabhslied Order 
of Sailing in two columns” and “Keep in close order” Througliout 
that night and next day tlicre were vciy haid gales, and for most of 
the time the fleet was under storm staysails Early on the morning 
of the 22nd tlic Stahor:>e c?mc m sight She made the signal that she 
had intelligence to communicate, and Captain Boyle came on 
board the Admiral to say that ycstciday afternoon he had seen an 
enemy frigate ofl' Pula The weather had been so thick, giving an 
horizon of only three miLs, that he had not been able to discover 
anything further Nelson prayed for a fair wind, and that the Sardes 
might dcfenci their capital, in which case he would be in time to 
save them (The storm which had prevented him from getting 
farther to the southward had, 111 fact, scattered Villeneuve’s squad- 
ron, which was already limping bick to Toulon moderately dam- 
aged and mucli dispirited, but he \\ as not to learn this for a month ) 
Satisfied that he lay m the path of any attempt upon Naples, he 
sent Boyle with an account of the situation to Acton, at Palermo, 
asking Inin to warn Naples He also wrote to Ball at Malta, adding 
details of a dead foul wind and heavy sea, but the Seahorse had been 
his last frigate, so he had to keep this letter 

On the 23th the gale abated, and he stood into the Gulf of 
Cagliari, hiving “neither ate, diank or slept with any comfort” for 
five days “1 am in a fever ^ God send 1 may find them’” No enemy 
landing had been attempted there, but next morning information 
that an 80-gun ship, dismasted and crippled, had anchored m 
Ajaccio, ltd him to guess at the truth Still, m spite of westerly gales, 
Villcneuve might have got round Sicily to the eastward 

“I considered the character of Buonaparte, and that the orders given by 
him, on the banks of the Seme, would not take into consideration winds or 
weather, nor indeed could the accident of three or four ships alter, in my^ 
opinion, the destination of importance , therefore such an accident did not 
weigh in my mind, and I went first to the Morea and then to Egypt ” 
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Stromboli was burning very strongly as Nelson’s fleet beat 
through the Straits of Messina on the last day of January — ‘‘a thing 
unprecedented in nautical history, but although the danger from 
the rapidity of the current was great, yet so was the object of my 
pursuit, and I relied with confidence on the zeal and ability of the 
Fleet” Seven frigates were now at his disposal, and he sent off half 
a dozen “in all directions, from Tunis to Toulon”, following the 
seventh to Koiom, where, receiving no news, he went on to 
Alexandria “Celerity in my movements may catch these fellows 
yet ” The Pheehe rejoined without any tale of a French invasion, but 
equally certain reports that Egypt was practically defenceless 
Cleopatra’s Needle and Pompey’s Pillar faded from view as the 
fleet instantly made sail with a fair wind foi Candia At Malta 
Nelson learnt, at last, that the enemy were back in Toulon He 
trusted that their Lordships would approve of Ins having gone to 
Egypt in search of them “I have consulted no man, therefore the 
whole blame of ignorance in forming my judgment must rest with 
me I would allow no man to take from me an atom of my glory, 
had I fallen in with the French Fleet, nor do I desire any man to 
partake of any of the responsibility — all is mine, right or wrong ” 
He prepared to regain his station as soon as possible, and to complete 
the victualling which had been cut short by the departure from 
Maddalena, for he did not neglect the possibility that Villeneuvc, 
goaded by orders from the banks of the Seine, might, with the next 
favourable opportunity, put to sea again, and next time he was 
determined upon a battle Reports of the flying artillery and number 
of saddles embarked, combined with the recently ascertamed 
defcncelessncss of Alexandria, still led him to believe that Egypt 
had been the destination 

Plenty of news, all disagreeable, gradually dropped m to him in 
Palmas Bay, which he reached, after a weary struggle, on March 8, 
and even Lady Hamilton received her first, and only recorded, 
specimen of firm treatment “When I see you arc hurt at my non- 
arrival, I only wish that you would, for one moment, call youi 
good sense before you, and see if it was possible You know I never 
say a tiling winch I do not mean, and everybody knows that all my 
thmgs are on board the Superb^ and there they remain/’ Not a 
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bulkhead had been up 111 his fleet since January 21 During his 
absence the Raven sloop, bringing despatches for Su John Orde at 
Gibraltar and a mail for the Mediterranean, had been wrecked off 
Cadiz and fallen into Spanish hands The Arthur cutter, with 
despatches foi him and foi Ball, had been intercepted by the French 
fleet returning to Toulon Finally, a convoy homeward bound from 
Malta had been waylaid, and its escort, a sloop and bomb-ketch, 
captured The convoy had scattered during a gallant little action, 
seventeen sail had reached Gibraltar, and he hoped some more 
might have got into Algiers, three, he knew, had been sunk He 
unhesitatingly attributed this last of his mishaps (“I must not call 
them misfortunes’*) to the division of the command “That would 
not have happened could I have ordered the Officer off Cadiz to 
send Ships to piotect them ” At such a moment it was additionally 
galling to be told by everyone that Sir John Orde, owing to the 
capture of the Spamsli galleons within the limits of his station, was 
likely to become the richest Admiral that ever England saw Lord 
Nelson, worse off than on the day he left Portsmouth, nearly two 
years past (“What a time'”), commented “Bravo*” and “Never 
mind*” But he still longed to settle a sufficient sum upon Horatia 
to protect her m ease of his death, “or even anything foolish that I 
may do m my old age” Since, in every letter, he had pressed Lady 
Hamilton to have the child at Mciton ''fixed Why not =” she had at 
last consented to do so, 111 spite of the comment that might result, 
and he had provided her with a not vciy convincing letter, suitable 
to be shown to enquiring neighbours, m which he explained “the 
extraordinary circumstances of a child being left to my care”, and 
begged her to be its Guardian Now he was told that the child’s 
nurse was making difficulties He sent instructions to Haslcwood to 
pay a pension of ^20 per annum to Miss Thompson’s nurse on the 
clear understanding tliat she made no further attempt to keep or 
communicate with the cluld Horatia, now old enough for a gover- 
ness, should be entrusted to a Miss Comior, Lady Hamilton’s cousin 
His young relative, Bolton, perhaps too easily and early promoted, 
knighted, married and “called Papa”, was not givmg satisfaction 
Twice, when he had sent the Childers on a cruise which might have 
put her Captain m the way of prize-money, her long absence had 
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made tile Chief anxious On both occasions the delay had been 
caused by nothing but lethargy He set Hardy, “as good as evcr'\ 
to talk to “Sir Billy”, but feared that unless “that goose” mended 
his their Lordships would be wishing Lord Nelson’s recom- 

mendation at the devil 

Tw^o other of his officers, to both of whom he was much at- 
tached, needed personal attention Murray and Keats were liaving 
a nerve-racked altercation about the supply of hammocks to the 
Superb The truth was that Captain Keats felt marital pangs, as his 
old ship was, he fancied, stinted, and Murray was dispersing a 
scanty store as equitably as possible In the tactful but stately note 
which settled this misunderstanding, Lord NeLon remembered, 
“The situation of First Captain u certainly a very unthankful office ” 

Having heard that Sii John Orde had written to complain that 
ships under Lord Nelson’s command had been frequently out of the 
Mediterranean, he had sent their Lordsliips a plain statement of 
fact which he trusted w^ould produce a “trimmer” “I shall never 
enter into a paper war with liim, or anyone else ” 

The loss of Ins private letters was painful, for he had hcaid 
nothing from home since November 2 The possibility that des- 
patches might have fallen into enemy hands caused him greater 
uneasiness Captain Layman sv\oie that all had gone to the bottom, 
never to rise again, but as they liad not been thrown overboard 
until tlic Raven struck the rocks, he kept on picturing them washing 
ashoic As usual in the case of a wreck, a court-martial was to be 
held He had every confidence in Layman, who had never asked 
liiin for anything except to be detached on ser\iCLS of most danger 
and difficulty, and whose only outstanding fault was a tendency to 
talk and wiitc too fast and too much After seeing the narrative 
which the young man had prepared for the court he felt that his 
cup of misery was full He read the Captain’s “Orders for the Night”, 
compared tliem with the result, and exclaimed, “If this is laid before 
the court they will hang the Officer of the Watch*” Layman 
wilhngly deleted his “severe reflections” upon this officer, and next 
day, to Nelson’s dismay, the court severely reprimanded the Cap- 
tain of the Raven for lack of caution in approaching the coast, and 
ordered Ins name to be put at the bottom of the hst of Commanders 
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The surprise was the gicatci to Nelson as the exertions of all ofFiccis 
and men to get the sloop into Cadiz liad, by all accounts, been 
remarkable Yesterday he had felt that his luck must change 
"‘Much unhinged”, he set himself to WTitc to every possible person 
who might assist a young officer, very severely sentenced, of whose 
professional ability and generosity of heart he was convinced He 
wrote at once to the First Loid 


“To Viscount Melville 

Victory at Sea, 
iota March, 1805 

‘My dear Lord, 

“I inclose some remarks made by Ciptnn Layman whilst he was in Spain, 
after the very unfortunate loss of that fine Sloop, which your Lordship was 
so good IS to give him the command of Your Lordship will find the 
rcmirks flow from a most intelligent and ictive mind, and m\y be useful 
diould any expedition take place against Cidiz, and, m) dear Lord, give me 
leave to recommend Captim Layman to your kind protection, for, not- 
withstanding the Court-Martnl has thought him deserving of censure for 
running in with the land, yet, my Lord, dlow me to si; , that C.aptun La)- 
maifs misfortune vvis, perhaps, conceiving that otlur people’s abilities were 
equal to his own, which, indeed, very few people’s are 

“I own myself one of those who do not teir tlie shore, for hardly any 
great things are done in a small Ship by a man that does, therefore, I make 
very great allowances for him Indeed, his station was intended never to be 
from the shore in the Straits, and if he did not every da) risk his Sloop he 
would be useless upon that station Captain Layman has ser\ed with me m 
three Ships, and I am well acquainted with his bravery, ze adjudgment, and 
activity, nor do I regret the loss of the Rai^cn compared to the value of 
Captain Layman’s services, which are a National loss 

“You must, my dear Lord, forgive the waimth v\hich I express for Cap- 
tain Layman, but he is m adversity, and tlierefore, has the more, claim to my 
ittention and regard If I had been censured every time j have run my Ship, 
or Fleets under my command, into great danger, I should long ago have 
been out of the ServiCc, and never in tlae House of Peers 

“I am, my dear Lord, most faithfully, 
your obedient servant. 

Nelson and Bronte ” 

The result of all his cffoits on behalf of “poor Captain Layman” 
was disappointing That officer never recovered his place on the 
Commanders’ List, and is dryly stated to have terminated his 
existence with his own hand m the year 1826 Nearly a quarter of a 
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century later, Jiowevcr, upon “the perusal of tins generous and 
characteristic letter”, Sii Nicholas Harris Nicolas, G C M G 
conceived his nuignum opus, and commenced editing the seven 
annotated, cross-rcftrtnccd, conscientiously indexed volumes of 
Lord Viscount Nelson’s Letters and Despatches, which remain to 
the picsent day the Bible of biographers of Nelson 

3 

As soon as the wind scived, Nelson left the Gulf of Palmas, and 
made a round, showing himself first off Toulon, and next at 
Barcelona, “in ordei to induce the enemy to believe I am fixed 
upon the Coast of Spam” The Rochefort squadion, which had 
sailed oil the same day as that from Toulon, liad not been seen since 
Anchoring again at Palmas on March 26, he was still clearing his 
tiansports when he received his first pleasant surprise for many 
months A fiigate wdiich sainted the Victory with thirteen guns 
during the dinncr-hoiir proved to he H M S Ambuscade, from 
Portsmouth, bringing Inm as replacement foi Campbell, an old 
friend, an edd “Crocodile” “The arrival of Admiral Louis will 
enable me to get a little rest, which I sliall take as soon as I am 
satistied u’ my own mind that the French will not put to sea ” 

About 10 a m five da'ys aftci he wrote these comfortable lines, 
history repeated itself Tnc Phabc w^as discovered m the offing as 
lie beat against a head wind on the second day of a passage fiom 
Pula Bay to Ins nuckziwu!> west of Toulon, and she was again 
flying the signal that the enemy was out The Victory signalled the^ 
fleet to picpare for battle at lO 23 CapcI, and Moubray of the 
Active, who jemicd four houis later, had first seen a Ficnch fleet of 
eleven of the hue, seven fiigatcs and two brigs at 8 a m on the 
ill 01m ig of Mai eh 3 i, steering S S W with a light biecze at N E 
and all sail set Tliey had kept company with the slow-moving 
flotilla all that day The Pluihe had seen her last of it with sunset, 
when she had been detached to warn the Commandei-m-Chicf 
Tlic Activ. Ind stood upon a wind to the southward that night, but 
with dawn found herself alone 

Nelson heard nothing fuithcr for twelve da'ys, when he got a 
second-hand report that the French fleet, or at least a fleet, had been 
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seen on the 7th off Cap de Gatte, steering to the westward with a 
fresh easterly wind 

Villcneuve, much luckier, had on April i spoken a neutral who 
told him that Nelson was not (as he had supposed) off the Spanish 
coast, but nearing the southern tip of Sardinia He had therefore 
kept away, at once, to the westward The Spanish ships at Cartagena 
had declared themselves unready, so he had pressed on, and gone by 
the Rock on the 8th Next day, off Cadiz, Orde had seen him, but 
believing him to be bound for Brest, had hurried north with Ins small 
squadron to join Lord Gardner’s fleet L'Aiglc and six Spanish ships 
under the command of Adnnral Gravma had joined Villeneuve the 
same night, and a Combined Fleet amounting to eighteen sail of the 
line had sailed for Martinique, where it had ariived on May 14 

Nelson’s sufferings during the twelve days while he was “entirely 
adrift, by my Frigates losing sight of the French Fleet so soon after 
their coming out of Port”, were so acute that he told Davison, “It 
cannot last long, what I feel ” As in January, he had to weigh all the 
possibilities of Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, the Morea, or Egypt He 
covered the channel from Barbary to Tunis with frigates and his 
fleet, and did what was most difficult for him, waited for informa- 
tion He first took up a stationary position, between Sardinia and 
Galita “I shall neither go to the eastward of Sicily or to the west- 
ward of Sardinia, until I know something positive ” His fleet 
consisted of eleven of the line, four frigates and two corvettes The 
Amazon, Bittern, Pheebe, Moucheron and Ambuscade had rejomed by 
the 6th, with nothing to tell him He sent the Moucheron off again, 
to cruise between Galita and the shore and then go on to Turns, the 
Pliivbe to speak his look-out ship off Cape San Sebastian, and himself 
stretched across to Palermo Three supply ships which had joined 
him on the preceding day transferred their stores at sea On the 9th 
he started back from Palermo for Toulon He had beaten agamst a 
head wind for a week, when he got an alarming rumour that the 
French fleet had passed the Rock “If this account is true, much 
mischief may have happened ” By the i8th he had made the 
momentous decision to follow them “I am going out of the 
Mediterranean ” But his good fortune seemed flown away “I 
cannot”, he mourned to Ball, “get a fair wind, or even a side-wind 
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Dead foul’ — dead foul’’' He guessed, from the fact that the Spanish 
ships from Cadiz had joined Villcneuvc, that their destination was 
probably not the West Indies, but Brest, or even Ireland, and he 
therefore warned both quarters, adding that should the assistance of 
Ins fleet be needed, “I have the pleasure to say that I shall bring with 
me, eleven as fine Ships of War, as ably commanded, and in as 
perfect order and health, as ever went to sea ” Still, his progress v as so 
slow that he began to believe thateasterly winds had left the Mediter- 
ranean “From Marcli 26th, we have had iiotlnng like a Levanter, 
except for the French fleet I never have been one week without 
one, until this very unfortunate moment It has half killed me, but 
fretting IS no use ” Since fretting was no use, as he struggled down 
the Mediterranean he composed letters home, confidential and 
business, foreshadowing a long absence, and pleasant notes of in- 
vitation to Captains to come on board the Victory severally “for 
some conversation” In front of liim as lie wiote lay a letter from 
the Physician to the Fleet, “enforcing my return to England before 
the hot months”, and all his heavy luggage was still in the Superb 
but he had entirely put behind Inm the dream of Merton, and fixed 
his course to follow the enemy “to the East or West Indies” “What 
man can do shall be done I liave marked out for myself a decided 
hue of conduct, and I shall follow it well up ” 

It was not until May 4 that he readied Mazari Bay, on the 
African coast, and as the wind w as so adveisc tliat he could not pass 
the Gut, he anchored to water his fleet and clear another transport 
Here he was joined by the fiigate Decade, from Gibialtar, and after 
hearing the latest rumours of the Rock, confided in Keats, “I am 
like to have a West India Trip ” Fle still hoped that Orde had left 
behind him some small craft, with orders to dog the enemy and 
return to the mouth of the Straits with information 

“For I cannot vet) properly run to the West Indies, without something 
beyond mere surnuse, ind if I defer iii\ departure, Jamaica may be lost 
Indeed, as they have a month's snrt of me, I sec no prospect of getting out 
time enough to prevent much mischief from being done However, I shill 
take all matters into my most serious consideration, and shall do that which 
sccnicth best under all circumstances ” 

Next dav a breeze fiom the eastward enabled him to reach 
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Gibraltar, and he went into Rosia Bay to provision The wind was 
foul for beating out of the Straits, and many officers and men gladly 
hastened ashore The linen of the fleet was landed to be washed 
Dr Scott treasured the memory of an amusing mcidcnt of tins 
evening 

‘Tord Nelson, however, observing nncl wcithcrwise as he wis, perceived 
an indication of a probable change of wind Off went a gun from the Victory, 
and up went the Blue Peter, whilst the Admiral paced the deck in a hurry, 
with anxious steps and impatient of a moment’s delay The officers said, 
‘Here is one of Nelson’s mad pranks ’ But he was nevertheless right, the 
wind did become favourable, the linen was left on shore, the fleet cleared 
the Gut, and away they steered for the West Indies This course Nelson 
pursued solely on his own responsibility, there being a variety of opinions 
as to the route the enemy had taken, some saying, ‘They had gone to Ire- 
land’, some to this quarter, some to that ” 

Nelson told Scott, ‘'If they arc not gone to the West Indies, I 
shall be blamed To be burnt in effigy, or Westminster Abbey is my 
alternative”, and he had already drawn up instructions for Bicker- 
ton to assume the command in the Mediterranean with a small 
squadron, but as far as certain confirmation went, he was “as much 
in the dark as ever” He sadly pictured frigates sent by Orde, all 
captured Three nights later, as he completed, in Lagos Bay, the 
victualling of his fleet for a five months’ cruise, an unexpected old 
friend of Naples and Palermo days came alongside That his decision 
had hardened after a private conversation with Rear-Admiral 
Donald Campbell of the Portuguese Navy was never mentioned 
by him, but the fact of this officer’s call could not remain a secret, 
and within four months, at the instigation of the French Ambassador 
at Lisbon, Campbell lost his command, one of the two reasons given 
for his dismissal being his having gone on board H M S Victory to 
give the English Admiral the destination of the Combined Fleets 

On the morning after the fiiendly ciitertainment so expensive to 
Admiral Campbell, Nelson wiote m farewell to Ball, “My lot is 
cast, and I am going to the West Indies, where, although I am late, 
yet chance may have given them a bad passage, and me a good one 
I must hope the best ” Fie despatched the Martin sloop to Baibados, 
to announce his approach and request that an embargo be laid 
on all vessels in port, to prevent the news reaching the enemy at 
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Martinique, or elsewhere By 7 P tn on the night of Mav ii he was 
under full sail for the West Indies 

4 

ViUcneuve had crossed the Atlantic in tlnrty-four days Nelson’s 
fleet had a twenty -four da\s' passage He hoped, “by exertions”, to 
gam a fortnight on an enemy whom he now believed to be under 
orders to capture the Jamaicas The prospect of coming to the 
rescue of islands so well known to him fired him “I was bred, as 
you know, m the good old school, and taught to appreciate the 
value of our West India possessions, and neither in tlie Field, nor 
111 the Senate, shall their just rights be mfiingcd whilst I have an 
arm to fight m their defence or a tongue to launch my voice ” 

The Siipcrhy overdue for repairs at home, was still with him “My 
dear Keats, I am very much pleased with the cheerfulness with 
which you are determined to share the fate of the fleet Perhaps 
none of us would wish for exactly a West India trip, but the call of 
our Country is far superior to any consideration of self” Keats 
asked for permission not to stop when the other ships did, and 
lashed his studding-sail booms to his yards Still, the old Superb set 
the pace, slower than desire The Admiral sent her Captain a con- 
siderate line “I am fearful that you may think that tlie Superb docs 
not go so fist as I could wish However that may be, (Foi if Vve all 
went ten knots, I should not think it fast enough,) yet I would have 
you be assured that I know and feel that the Sttperh docs all which is 
possible foi a Ship to accomplish, and I desire that you will not fret 
upon the oeeasi on ” 

The ‘ ‘severe affliction” which he had felt at the enemy’s escape 
out of the Meditciiaiiean faded, together with home thoughts, as 
lie made what haste lie could to a decisive action in the Antilles, if 
not before He knew that all Ins home mail had gone up the 
Mediterranean in the Nik and Avenger, “and will never be received 
by me” ‘ but salt beet and die French Fleet, is far preferable to 
roast beef and champagne without them” The phrase “Self is out 
ot the question” first began to appear 111 his letters written during 
these uneventful weeks ot the Long Chase 

Blue days at sea succeeded one another, with hypnotic effect 
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upon Dr Scott “I know not what to write — it is the old story 
Nothing new — we must take it as it comes ” On May 12, “Fourth 
Sunday after Easter”, noted Dr Scott, “Performed the Church 
service to the people ” What the Admiral took to be an enemy 
privateer watched his fleet for two days, then disappeared On the 
15 th the Chaplain beheld with interest the uninhabited islets 
heralding Madeira, and on the 17th the Victory spoke a Portuguese 
vessel The friendly neutral had no news She was bound for China, 
carrying a single priest “to convert the people there” Dr Scott 
noticed that the weather was very fine and that he felt too lazy to 
read German “Wc arc going with a soft wind ” The fleet was 
standing into the Trades, and during those days of slowest progress 
bcfoie reaching them Nelson transmitted to Ins ofticers his pro- 
visional plans for attack, 111 case he found the enemy at sea He 
guessed them to be bound for Martinique, so he did not intend to 
anchor at Barbados, wheie he hoped to pick up some reinforce- 
ments On May 22 “the usual Ceremomes on Crossing the Lmc 
wcic performed” On the 27th he calculated, “Wc shall be at Bar- 
bados the 3rd, or 4th, June Our passage, although not very 
quick, has been far from a bad one ” On the morning of June 3 the 
Amphion spoke two English merchant vessels who declared that the 
Flench fleet was in tlic West Indies Nelson arrived off Barbados 
with dawn of the following day (His Majesty's birthday), and 
Admiral Cochrane, whose flagslnp the Northumberland was lymg in 
Carlisle Bay, came on board the Victory betimes attended by Sir 
William Myers, the Comma nder-in-Chicf of the militaiy at 
Barbados, and Governor of tlie Leeward Isles What these gentle- 
men had to tell, distuibed and puzzled Nelson On the previous 
night Sir William had received a letter from General Brereton, 
commanding the troops at Santa Lucia, which told him that an 
allied fleet, of twenty-eight sail, had passed Gros Islet going south, 
during the night of May 2S-29 “Their destmation, I should suppose, 
must be cither Barbados 01 Trinidad ” Biereton was an old acquain- 
ta ice of Nelson He had served as a Major at the sieges of Bastia and 
Calvi Cochrane and Myers were unanimous that his information 
might be rehed upon Against his mchnatioii, Nelson changed Ins 
plans “There is not a doubt in die Admiral’s or General’s minds but 
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that Tobago and Trinidad arc the enemy’s objects, and, although I 
am anxious m the extreme to get at their eighteen Sail-of-thc-Linc, 
yet, as Sir William Myers has offered to embark himself with 2,000 
Troops, I cannot refuse such a handsome offer ” Reviewing the 
situation seven weeks later, he explained, “I resisted the opinion of 
General Brcrt ton’s information till it would have been the height 
of presumption to have earned my disbelief further I could not, 
in the face of Generals and Admirals, go N W when it was appiu- 
ently clear that the enemy had gone South ” He worked his fleet 
up to Carlisle Bay, and at 9 30 next morning weiglied and made 
sail to the southw'ard, having embarked the martial Myers and his 
troops The Victory threw out the general signal “Prepare for 
Battle” at 2 15 Captain Bettesworth had been detached with the 
Curiaix bug to look into Tobago, word had been sent to the 
Governor of Dominica, Colonel Shipley of the Engineers had been 
directed to communicate with the nearest post on Trinidad The 
fleet arrived off Great Courland Bay with sunset on the 6th Its 
salute was duly returned by Mud Fort, Tobago, and a schooner 
gave an even more w^clcomc greeting A deeply interested merchant 
of the island had sent off his head clerk in this vessel, with orders to 
stand towards the approaching fleet and let him know whether it 
was friend or enemy By the most extraordinary coincidence of 
these days of misinformation, the cleik’s signal for a friendly fleet 
was the same as that agreed upon between Admiral Cochrane and 
Colonel Shipley for the enemy being in Trinidad 1 here seemed no 
further reason to doubt the story of an American merchant captain, 
spoken cat her in the day by the Curie ux, that he had been boarded 
by the French off Grenada, and next mormng the distant view of 
troops abandoning Fort Abercrombie in flames seemed to settle the 
matter A second Aboukir was confidently expected that evening 
in the Bay of Pana Officers of the squadron could hardly bclie\c 
their senses when, on entering the gulf, they found it calm and empty 
as a mountain tarn No enemy was to be seen, and it was soon evi- 
dent that none had ever been seen by the inhabitants of Trinidad 
Nelson received more certain news of a French fleet bemg in the 
West Indies next mormng, as he came out of the gulf Captain 
Maurice, her late commander, had to report with regret from 
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Barbados the loss of H M sloop Diamond Rock (The pinnacled 
islet, so clinstcncd, standing out into the sea near the entrance to 
Fort Royal, had been a thorn in the side of the French of Martin- 
ique since It had been captured by a handful of bluejackets in Feb- 
ruary 1804 ) Maurice believed that the enemy, who had still been in 
Martinique on June 2, intended to sail on the 4th for an attack on 
Grenada and Dominica, and a French Commodore had told him 
that the Fcirol squadron, consisting of six French and eight Spanish 
sail-of-the-lmc, had arrived safely Nelson doubted the Fcrrol story, 
since Its source was tainted and it was unconfirmed from Fort Roval, 
but welcomed the possibility of matching his compact fleet against 
011c so unwieldy, “and although a veiy pictty fiddle, I don't 
believe that either Gravma or Villene live know how to playuponit” 

Next noon, having arrived m St George's Bay with great 
expedition, he heard fioiii the Governor of Dominica that all were 
safe at Grenada, St Vincent and Santa Lucia, and that the enemy 
liad not moved from Martinique on the 4th, “proving all our 
former information to be false” An hour later a letter from General 
Picvost was brought by Captain Champaiii of the Jason, who to- 
gether with the General had been an eyewitness as an enemy fleet 
of eighteen of the hnc, six frigates and three brigs and schooners 
had passed Prince Rupert's Head on June 6 “In the evening, they 
were undci the Saints, standing to the Northward ” These author- 
ities could not be doubted, and the last date and place mentioned 
enhanced Nelson's bitter disappointment 

“But for that false information, I should have been off Port Royal, as they 
were putting to sea, and our Battle, most probably, would have been fought 
on the spot where the brave Rodney beat De Grasse lam rather inclmed to 
believe that they arc pushing for Europe, to get out of our way ” 

He had been “in a thousand fears for Jamaica”, “for that is a blow 
winch Buonaparte would be happy to give us'’ Now, he could only 
conclude that Villeneuve was on his return journey, but first he 
must satisfy himself that no attempt was being made upon Antigua 
or St Kitts 

On June 12, in St John Bay, Antigua, while the Victory echoed to 
the sound of the departure of Sir Wilham Myers and staff, and all 
boats were employed transferrmg artillerymen to the Northumber- 
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landy Nelson began to piece together the available history of the 
enemy’s operations in the West Indies Villeneuvc’s unpractised 
fleet, carrying 3,000 French and 1,500 Spanish troops, had arrived 
at Martinique with three weeks’ start of him, m vciy poor shape 
The French had, on arrival, landed 1,000 sick, and had buried full 
that numbei during their stay A frigate had certainly ainvcd from 
France on the 3Tst, “from that moment all was hurry” Nelson 
guessed tliat this ship was the mysterious stranger noticed by hiS 
squadron 200 leagues west of Madeira, and that she had given news of 
his approach to Gravina, “and probably hastened his movements” 

Loid Nelson took his farewell with urbanity of a General to 
whose activity he could bear witness, and Sir Wilham Myers left 
a famous man and ship happy in the knowledge that a letter was 
being sent to the Right Honourable Earl Camden recommending 
the very spirited, zealous and cheerful conduct of the Governor, the 
Leeward Isles, and the troops under his command After the military 
were gone the Victory weighed promptly All his former “afflic- 
tion” at losing the French fleet m the Mediterranean returned as 
Nelson prepared to rccross the Atlantic, again in haste 

**lf either General Brcrcton could not have wrote, or his look-ouc man 
had been blind, nothing could have prevented my fighting them on June 
6th So fir from being infallible, like the Pope, I believe my opinions to 
be very fallible, and therefore I niiy be mistaken that the Enemy’s fleet is 
gone to Europe, but I cannot bring myself to think otherwise ” 

He considered, “I flew to the West Indies without any orders, 
but I think the Ministry cannot be displeased ” He had saved the 
Colonics and upwards of two hundred sugar-laden ships He 
mournfully decided that if he failed to come up with Villcneuvc 
before tlic mouth of the Straits, he would there leave the command 
with Bickerton “and take their Lordships’ permission to go to 
England, to try and repair a very shattered constitution” General 
Brcrcton and “his damned intelligence” obsessed his thoughts as his 
fleet pursued Its long returnjourney, but as he still did not despair of 
getting up with the enemy before they reached Cadiz or Toulon, 
and matcliing his eleven slups against twenty, he summoned his 
Captains on board the Victory whenever it was calm enough for 
boats to pass, to dme, and for consultation Villeneuve had only 
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five days* start of him this time, and he ’would carry every rag, 
night and day 

“ I am thankful that the enemy has been driven from the West India 
islands with so little losses to our Country I had made up my mind to great 
sacrifices, for I had determined, notwithstanding his vast superiority, to 
stop his career, and to put it out of his power to do further mischief Yet, do 
not imigiiK I am one of those hot-braincd people who fight at immense 
disadvmnge without an adequate object My object is partly gained If we 
meet them we shall find them no less than eighteen, I rither think twenty 
Sail-of-thc-Lme, and therefore do not be surprised if I should not fall on 
them immediately we won t part without a battle ” 

He discussed, m view of their actions, every possible order that 
could have been given to the Combined Fleets He ruled out 
attacks on Barbados, St Lucia, Grenada, Tnmdad or Tobago If 
Jamaica had been then object (with some 4,000 to 5,000 men) they 
should have steered direct from Martinique The theory that they 
had been waiting to go to Puerto Rico, when rcinfoiced, would 
not hold water The season was past, nor, if they had been expecting 
a reinforcement of fifteen of the line, liad they any reason to hide 
‘‘My opimon is firm as a rock, that some cause, oidtrSy or mahihty 
to perform any service in these seas, has made them resolve to 
proceed direct for Europe ** 

He did not guess the truth that they had fled, not from the 
face, but from the very name of Nelson The Rochefort squadron, 
having waited the prescribed foi ty-five days at its Martinique rendez- 
vouSy had returned without mishap Villcneuve, whose original 
instructions had been to wait forty days for the Brest squadron, had, 
after a fortnight, received further Imperial demands to occupy his 
time, while waiting, m making some attempts upon British 
possessions He had taken under his command two sail-of-the-hne 
which he had found at Martinique, raising his force to twenty 
He had captured the Diamond Rock and some sugar-laden vessels, 
which had most imprudently ventured out from St John But from 
them he had heard of Nelson’s arrival, with fourteen of the hne He 
believed Cochrane at Barbados to have five more He had landed 
a number of his military as garrisons for the French islands (where 
they remained until after Trafalgar, when they became pnsoners-of- 
war) and had made off m haste for the safety of Ferrol His orders to 
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await Ganteaumc for forty days had been reduced to thirty-five, 
but only twenty-six had elapsed 

Nelson had sailed for Europe on June 13 On the 17th a report 
from the Sally, of North Carolina, bound for Antigua, made him 
hope that he was hard upon the heels of the enemy, and on the 19th 
he sent off the Decade and Martin, one to the Mediterranean by 
Gibraltar, and the other to Lisbon and Ferrol Three nights later he 
retired from his quarter-deck to write down m his private diary 
“Midnight, nearly calm Saw three planks which I tlimk came from 
the French fleet Very miserable, which is very foolish ** He 
encouraged Keats “I think the Superb has improved m her sailing ” 
Another of Ins Captains was writing home, “We are all half-starved, 
and otlierwise inconvenienced by being so long away from a port, 
but our full recompense is that wc are with Nelson ” On the last 
day ofjune, Sutton was detached with the Arnphion to Tangier Bay, 
to discover if the enemy had entered the Mediterranean He was 
given a rendezvous west of Cape Spartcl, and told to keep the 
approach of Nelson’s fleet as secret as possible “Should you hear 
that I am gone to any other place after the Enemy, you will follow 
me, as I have not a single frigate with me ” Sutton was also to rouse 
about the Biitish Consul at Tangier, so that bullocks, onions, lemons 
and oranges in large numbers nnght be awaiting the fleet’s 
arrival 

On July 8 Nelson chronicled m sombre mood, “Crawled 33 
miles the last twenty-four hours My only hope is that the Enemy’s 
Fleet are near us, and in the same situation ” On the 17th the story 
read more hopefully 

“Our whole run from Birbuda, day by day, was 3,459 miles, our run 
from Cape St Vincent to Barbados was 3,227 nules, so that our run back 
was only 232 miles more than our run out Allowance bemg made for the 
latitudes and longitudes of Barbados and Barbuda — average per day, thirty- 
four leagues, wantmg nine miles ” 

With noon next day Cape Spartel was sighted, but no French 
fleet, nor any vessel bringing home news He wrote to Colling wood, 
who had taken up his station off Cadiz, “I am, as you may suppose, 
miserable at not havmg fallen in with the Enemy’s Fleet”, and after 
telling his tale, which mcluded fears that the enemy nught have 
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doubled back to Jamaica, he promised, the moment his ships were 
watered and provisioned, to pay Ins old messmate a visit, “Not, my 
dear friend, t > take your Command from you, (for I may probably 
add mme to you,) but to consult how we can best serve our Country, 
by detaching a part of tins large force** 

He anchored m Rosia Bay next evening, and acqiranted the 
Secretary to the Admiralty tliat when he had provisioned his fleet 
for four months, and heard from Collingwood and Bickerton, he 
would, unless he heard diat the enemy had gone for any ports in the 
Bay, join the squadrons off Fcrrol or Ushant That night he wrote 
in his diary, “I went on shore for tlic first tunc since the i6th of 
June, 1803 , and from having my foot out of the Victory y two years, 
wanting ten days ” 

He went across to Tetuan again next morning, to receive the 
“refreshment” necessary to banisli scurvy from a fleet which had, 
he thanked God, not lost an officer or man by sickness since he had 
left the Mediterranean In the small hours of July 25, as he was 
passing the Straits with a fine easterly wind, he read in a Lisbon 
paper, bi ought from the Rock, of the ai rival of Bettes worth in 
England, of the story brought by the Cnrtctix, and the result “I 
know it*s true,” he exclaimed, “from my words being repeated, 
therefoic, I shall not lose a moment, after I have commumcated 
with Admiral Collingwood, 111 getting to the nortliward ” He 
scribbled a line to Parker of tlie Amazon to make haste to jom him 
from Gibraltar, and the sloop winch had brought the newspaper 
sailed instantly, carrying back to the Rock all his clean washing, 
“even to my last shirt*’ He had thought her fiom Lisbon 

As he pressed again into die Atlantic, Collingwood’s division 
was sighted, some way to die leeward “My dear Colhngwood,” 
he explained, “we are m a fresh Levanter, you have a westerly 
wind therefore I must forgo the pleasure of takmg you by the 
hand until October next, when, if I am well enough, I shall (if the 
Admiralty please,) resume the Command ** 

5 

The CiineuXy despatched home on June 12, had fallen m with 
ViUcneuve 900 miles N N E of St John, Antigua, and kept com- 
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paiiy long enough to ascertain enemy numbers and course Her 
Captam was in the presence of the First Lord before that personage 
had got his shaving- watei or his breakfast on July 9, and the early 
midsummer interview m 'Whitehall was picturesque, for Captain 
Bettesworth, aged five and twenty, and the recipient of twenty- 
four wounds m action, was the most personable of “Nelsonian” 
officers, and Lord Barham, whose silver hair was thin, but whose eye 
was still bright, had been a frigate Captain in the West Indies when 
Nelson was thicc years old The new First Lord was in Ins cightitth 
year, but he had long experience as Compti oiler of die Navy 
Within a few houis despatch vessels were under sail, with orders for 
the blockading squadrons off Rochefort and Fcrrol to unite and 
take up a position 100 miles west of Cape Fimsterre 

Sir Robert Caldcr’s squadron of fifteen of tlie line met Villeneuve 
there on the cloudy mormrg of July 22 The action, which took 
place at long range, was indecisive Two Spanish ships were cap- 
tured After four days Calder lost sight of the enemy, who first put 
in to Vigo, and, leaving three ships diere, reached Ferrol on August 
I Calder, having sent five of Ins squadron to resume the Rochefort 
blockade, joined Cornwallis, twenty-five miles west of Ushant, a 
day bcfoic Nelson, who, delayed by northerly winds, had been 
tlirce weeks making his passage from the Rock to the Channel 
Fleet A frigate spoken on August I3 had told Nelson that, up to 
the 9th, there had been no talc of the enemy's ai rival in the Bay of 
Biscay, or on the lush coast The Victory saluted the Vtlle de Pans at 
6 p m , and hove to, but was undei sail again before 8 Cornwallis 
had excused him even the customary personal visit, and authorised 
him to go on to Portsmouth He took with him only the Superb, 
and as there was little wind, Keats dined with him, on the last night 
of their long passage, and they discussed the large packet of English 
newspapers thoughtfully sent on board by Fremantle From these 
they gathered that John Bull was howhng for the recall and court- 
martial of Calder, and saying — quite unjustly so far as Nelson could 
judge — that Lord Nelson would have done better 

His last approaches towards home were tantalisingly leisurely 
With daylight of the 17th he was abreast of Portland, at noon he 
saw the Isle of Wight, and at i that night the Victory and Superb 
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anchored off the Princesses’ Shoal Having weighed with dawn they 
worked up to the Motherbank, and anchored again Y cllo w fever had 
been devastating the ports of Spam and Portugal, and as his fleet 
had touched at Gibraltar, Nelson found himself, “for the first time 
in my life”, m quarantine He hastened to assure the Admiralty, 
the Port Admiral and the Collector of Customs that there had been 
no fever in the garrison at the Rock, that he was twenty-eight days 
out and that he had “not even an object for the hospital” m either 
his flagship or the Superb Throughout his three weeks’ struggle to 
join the Channel Fleet he had scarcely written a private letter He 
bad been entirely occupied with preparations for the battle which 
had, m the end, fallen to Calder While he waited for permission to 
come ashore, on a wet Sunday, he sent short lines to Brother 
William and Davison, and a long sereed (the third on the subject) 
to their Lordships, asking urgently that a volunteer pilot, whom he 
had m his haste borne away from Antigua, might be put in the way 
c^f a speedy and remunerative passage to his native Barbados For 
the problem of the patriotic and ebullient Mr James Marguette 
(a man of colour), alone in London, weighed upon his conscience 

He told his brother 

“I am but so-so, yet, what is very odd, the better for going to the West 
Indies, even with the inxict)^ Wc must not tilk of Sir Robert Caldcr’s 
battle I might not have done so much with my small force If I had fallen 
in with them, you would probably have been a Lord before I wished, for I 
know they meant to make a dead set at the Victory ** 

To Lady Hamilton he sent two expresses, at twenty-four-hour 
intervals FIc had not hcaid from her since April 

have brought home no honour for my Country, only a most faithful 
servant , nor any riches — that the Administration took care to give to others 
— but I have brought home a most faithful and honourable heart God 
send us a happy meeting as our parting was sorrowful ” 

His order of release came at 7 p m on the night of the 19th, and 
Ins welcome was the most enthusiastic that he had ever received 
From the moment that his flag had been descried at Spithead, the 
ramparts, and every place that could command a view of the 
entrance to Portsmouth harbour, had been thronged, despite heavy 
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showers, and as his barge pulled to the shore it was gicctcd with 
loud and reiterated huzzas Taking Murray with him, he went first 
to make his bow to the Commandtr-iii-Chicfand the Commissioner 
His intention had been to stay not as much as ten minutes, but he 
was obliged to drink tea with them He ordered tea again as he sat 
waiting for a post-cliaise at the “George"’, Portsmoutli High Street, 
while 1 am dripped down Nine o’clock of a very wet night saw him 
on the road for London “His Lordslnp’s movements here were m 
unison witli Ins pursuit after the Combined Squadron, foi he was 
not an hour m tlu town ’’ He reached Merton at 6 a m on the 
morning of August 20, 1803 



Chapter XVllI 
1805 

{cvtat 46) 

THE TWENTY-FIVE DAYS 

1 

I NCREDIBLE though it may sound, a strange foreigner gamed 
an interview with the great man, who had travelled throughout 
the night to his country retreat, on the very day of his arrival The 
lucky intruder, who brought to his descriptions a quality of early- 
morning freshness, was a Mr J A Andersen He had sent several of 
his writings to Lord Nelson, and was now projecting a history of 
his native Denmark In his Excursions m England, published two 
years later, he is quite distinct that his gracious reception took place 
on August 20, 1 805 The visitor from London was 

“chirmed with the sitmtion of Merton Mciton Phcc is not a large, but a 
very elegant structure In the balconies I observed 1 number of ladies, who, 

I understood to be Lord Nelson’s relitions Entering the house, I passed 
through a lobby which contained amongst i viriety of paintings and other 
ohjets d’art, an cxecllcnt maibk bust ot the illustrious Admiral Here I met 
the Rev Dr Nelson, the present Earl I was then ushered into a magnificent 
ipartmcnt where Lady Hmiilton sit at a window I at first scarcely observed 
his Lordship, he having placed himself immediately at the entrance The 
Admiral wore a uniform emblazoned with different Orders of Knighthood 
He received me with the utmost condescension Chairs being provided, he 
sat down between Lady Hamilton and myself, and having laid my account 
of the Battle ot Copeiiliagcn on his knee, a conversation ensued ” 

On his last birthday Nelson had recorded, “Forty-six years of 
toil and trouble** He had noticed vaguely that he seemed to be 
growing very thin When animated, as his figure was light and he 
moved briskly, he did not look his age, but in repose he now looked 
more Mr Andersen found the hues of his face hard, 

“but the penetration of his eye threw a kind of light upon Ins countenance, 
which tempered its severity, and rendered Ins harsh features m some mcas- 
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ure agreeable His aspect commanded the utmost veneration, especially 
when he looked upwards Lord Nelson had not the least pride of rank, he 
combined with that degree of dignity which a man of quality should have, 
the most engaging address m his air and appearance ” 

That afternoon Nelson sat down at 3 30 to a scene upon which 
his pen had dwelt often during upwards of two years, “shut up m 
tlic Victory's cabin” Indeed, the dream of a hfetime was realised 
He dined in his own country house, and offered hospitality to his 
own family — “people that do care for us” Lookmg down his table, 
he saw, in fact, at last, the rich gleam of Worcester china, decorated 
with oak“leavcs and laurel and the coat-of-arms of Viscount Nelson, 
Duke of Bronte, the glitter of plate bearing his own monogram, 
the profiles of a brother and sister and their spouses, of Mrs 
Cadogan and Miss Sarah Connor, a full-face view of Lady Hamilton, 
m her clement, and the bright hair and rosy cheeks of four healthy 
young people, attacking festal fare Horatia was four and a half 
now, and “uncommonly quick” She could write a letter, and was 
learning French and Itahan and the piano, but had been frightened 
when told “how lier dear, dear god-papa kill’d all the people” 

Outside, as well as within, transformation had been wrought at 
Merton durmg the owner’s long absence The entrance had been 
successfully removed to the north front, the new drawmg-room, 
bedrooms and kitchen were being employed, and he was lord of 
additional acres, on tlic opposite side of Merton High Road, in the 
parish of Wimbledon The Merton Place coachman’s cottage and 
stables had been across the road, and rented from a Mr Bennett, an 
inconvcment arrangement A spacious bricked tunnel now led 
under the road to lus stables and new kitchen gardens, and Lady 
Hamilton had given orders for the construction of a walk, on which 
he might feel himself on his own quarter-deck, leading up to a 
rotund white summer-house, in fashionable classic style, christened 
“die Poop” 

Cribb, who had been provided with twenty undcrlmgs to assist 
him m his delvmg and planting, certainly merited congratulation 
With regard to die rebuildmg, although he approved the result, 
the Admiral was not so happy He had written pamfully, when the 
new drawing-room was mooted, “I hardly know how to find the 
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money , but if it is to be done tins year it is begun before this time , 
It IS too late to say a word ” 

He set out for London early on the morning after Ins happy 
return, and was dropped at the Admiralty by Lady Hamilton, tv ho 
went on to her little house m Clarges Street, to await the arrival 
of the Misses Bolton from Norfolk, and write to summon the 
Matchams from Bath (“What a day of rcjoiemg was yesteiday 
at Merton ’ How happy he is to see us alB”) 

He was at the Admiralty by 9 45 “The public appearance m the 
stieets of Lord Nelson, wlio m the short space of five weeks has 
viewed the four quarters of the Globe, attracted a concourse”, and 
his movements of this day were chronicled m detail 111 next morn- 
ing’s gossip columns After leaving Lord Barham he took a liackncy 
down to Messrs Marsli, Page and Ciccd, Navy Agents, of Norfolk 
Street, Strand, and on to the Navy Office, Somerset House, wheie 
he saw Sir Andrew Snape Hammond, Comptroller By noon he 
was back ui Whitehall, having made an expedition to Messrs 
Salters, silversmiths, where he liad chosen a child’s set of knife, 
fork and spoon to be engraved with the name “Horatia”, and a 
silver-gilt cup for which the inscription oidered was “To my much- 
loved Horatia” He was wearing “plain uniform and a green shade 
over Ins left eye” A long mteiview with Mr Pitt was his last 
engagement He left Town at foui, having collected two nieces at 
what reporters eallcd “Ins house in Clarges Street” 

His day had been surprisingly easy Everywhere the name of Lord 
Nrlson had acted as an open sesame to jealously guarded pcnetiahi 
Ministers now came treading rapidly down then soft carpets witli 
outstretched hand and concerned enquiries for his health Mr Pitt 
had even spoken to Mr Rose of riding over to Merton Place from 
Bowling Green House, Wimbledon The moment seemed auspi- 
cious for the Admiral to mention to Rose that the widow of Sir 
WiUiam Hamilton liad not yet received any acknowledgment of 
her patriotic services at the Court of the Two Sicilies, and he took 
the opportunity At the Admiralty, Lord Barham, “an almost 
entire stranger”, could not have been more forthcoming The new 
Secretary ot State wanted to see Lord Nelson without delay 
As he had worked his way up to Spithcad, lie had gathered from the 
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newspapers sent on board by Fremantle, off Usliant, that far from 
bemg blamed for havmg missed the Combmed Fleet, Ins dramatic 
dash “to save the West Indies only by a few days*' had enlianccd 
lus reputation Nevertheless, his agomes on tliat long passage had 
not been without reason Lord Radstock, a stout adimrer, who had 
a son m the Victory, had believed that “the loss of Jamaica would at 
once sink all Ins past services mto obhvion”, and miserably doubted 
whether, should any serious misfortune liavc overtaken Inm, their 
Lordships would do much for him The Admiralty, perplexed and 
liarassed by Ins long silence, had indeed been “out of humour with 
him” The alarm in the City upon the news of Villeneuve's escape 
out of the Mediterranean, and junction with Gravina, had been 
enormous The alarm had been warm, and the relief at his re- 
appearance, having bamshed ViUencuve from the West Indies, 
coi responded Still, he had not been quite prepared for the extreme 
civility of his official welcome “Thank God, he is safe and well”, 
wrote Miss Cecilia Connor, m a letter received by Lady Hamilton 
that morning 

“Timid widows and spinsters arc terrified at his foot being on shore, 
yet this IS the min tint is to have a Sir R Cnlder and a Sir J Ordc sent to 
intercept his well-earned advantages 1 hope he may never quit Ins own 
house again ” 

That hope was quickly dissipated, and witlun two days he fully 
appLcciated the reason for the extraordmary availability of Min- 
isters They were “full of the Enemy's Fleet” On the day of his 
first call at the Admiralty, the frigate Ins had brought the unwel- 
come tidings that Villeneuve had put to sea again on the cvenmg of 
the 13 th from Fcrrol, with twenty-eight or nmc of the line Corn- 
wallis had kept seventeen ships to confront the Brest squadron of 
twenty-one, and sent eighteen, under Calder, to look for Villeneuve 
A very poor Admiral, who wondered if lus mterest was yet 
sufficient to get a small post in the Customs Office for his brother- 
in-law, but was still so bad at asking favours that he preferred to 
send his request tlirough his friend Rose to a Prime Mimster whom 
he was seemg almost daily, was more amused than flattered at lus 
situation “I am now”, he explamed to Captain Keats, “set up for a 
Conjuror, and God knows they will soon find out I am far from 
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one I was asked my opinion, against my inclination, for if I make 
one wrong guess, the charm will be broken But this I ventured 
without any fear — that if Calder got fairly alongside their twenty- 
seven or twenty-eight Sail, that by the time the Enemy had beat our 
Fleet soundly, they would do us no harm this year ” 

Mmisters very new to office, however, had looked funereal when 
assured that Buonaparte’s career might be checked at a cost which 
would be highly unpopular at home Already the news from India 
was making a strong and unfavourable impression It was whispered 
m the City that if the Combined Fleet fell in with the homeward- 
bound convoy daily expected, the India Company world be bank- 
rupt They could not at such a moment lend an attentive ear to 
Admiral Nelson’s opimons on the importance of Sardinia to their 
nation Lord Castlereagh, privately written down by the Admiral 
as “a man who has only sat one solitary day m his Office, and of 
course knows but little of what is passed”, hesitantly beheved that 
he had not seen the despatches alluded to, addressed to his pre- 
decessors But there v/as no escape Lord Nelson offered, if they 
could not be found, to provide the whole series immediately He 
had kept dupheates, with an index 

2 

The accepted picture of Nelson, settled in peace during his last 
weeks at home, in a rustic retreat, alone with Lady Hamilton, is 
mistaken He was in conference in London for at least part of four- 
teen of those twenty-five days, and withm nine he had learnt 
beyond doubt from Pitt that “my services may be wanted” Nor 
even at Merton was there much peace to be had A house with not 
more than fifteen bedrooms was accommodating never less than 
nine adults and seven children, in addition to a staff containing 
several foreigners Still Lady Hamilton sounded trumpet-calls to 
the last of the Nelson family “We have Room for you all, so Come 
as soon as you can We shall be happy, most happy Here are Sir 
Peter Parker, and God knows who, so Nelson has not time to say 
more than that he loves you, and shall rejoice to see you ” 

Captain Keats paced the quarter-deck at Merton together with 
his host, and the Admiral explained his Plan for Attack “No day 
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can be long enough to arrange a couple of Fleets, and fight a deci- 
sive Battle, according to the old system When we meet them, 
(for meet them we shall,) I’ll tell you how I shall fight them 
“I shall form tlic Fleet mto three Divisions in three Lines One 
Division shall be composed of twelve or fourteen of the fastest two- 
decked Slups, which I shall always keep to windward, or in a 
situation of advantage, and I shall put them under an Officer who, 

I am sure, will employ them m the manner I wish, if possible I 
consider it will always be in my power to throw tliem into Battle 
in any part I may choose , but if eircumstances prevent their being 
earned against the Enemy where I desire, I shall feel certain he will 
employ tliem effLCtually, and, perhaps, in a more advantageous 
manner than if he could have followed my ordei s ” 

Fie paused, and Keats, who hoped to be with him when the 
piomiscd day came, wondered who was the officer intended for 
this distinguished service But Nelson swept on 

“With the rcmamnig part of the Fleet foimed in two Lmes, I 
shall go at tlum at once, if I can, about one- third of their Line 
from their leading Ship ” 

FIc broke offagam, and then asked, “What do you think ofit^” 
Wlnlc Keats considered, m silence, something so novel, he pro- 
ceeded with vigour 

“I’ll tell you what I think of it I think it will surprise and con- 
found the Enemy They won’t know what I am about It will bring 
forward a pell-mell Battle, and that is what I want ” 

Lord Mmto was detamed by affairs in a capital winch he found 
very empty, except of disagreeable rumour (He was going to be 
offered the St Petersburg Embassy, and was going to refuse ) 
On the first Saturday after his distinguished friend’s return, he 
took his chance at Merton, 

“and found Nelson just sitting down to dinner, surrounded by a family 
party, of his brother, the Dean, Mrs Nelson, their children, and the children 
of a sister. Lady Hamilton at the head of the table and Mother Cadogan at 
the bottom I had a hearty welcome He looks remarkably well and full of 
spirits His conversation is a cordial m these low times Lady Hamilton has 
improved and added to the house and the place extremely well and without 
his knowing she was about it She is a clever bemg after all the passion is as 
hot as ever ” 
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The conventions, however, were being as strictly observed as 
ever “Nelson’*, wrote Lady Hamilton to his sister, “when he is in 
Town goes to a hotel ” He never spent a night under the roof of 
II, Clarges Street, wliicli was her house He booked rooms at 
Gordon’s Hotel, 44, Albemarle Street, and it was tlicre that he was 
at last tracked down on August 28, by old Lord Hood, who had 
been trying to get in touch with him from the moment he had 
landed Lord Minto had been startled that morning to find the 
Victor of the Nile by Ins bedside before he wis up, expatiating at 
top speed on his hopes “to see me Secretary of State, and so forth” 
Nelson, who could not sleep late, and bleakly headed letters from 
Gordon’s Hotel “6 a m ”, had brought with him some papers 
concerning the Mediterranean, over which the cx-Viceroy of 
Corsica was begged to run his eye as he travelled to Meiton to- 
morrow, where a further consignment would be awaiting him 

Sunday was a day of comparative peace at Merton Place, but the 
Admiral, altliough a clergyman’s son, had no objection to Sunday 
tiavelhng Wlien he called on Mr Addington, now Lord Sid- 
mouth, on his second day in Town, he took that gentleman at an 
awkw^ard moment The ex-Primc Minister was without his coat, 
having just been bled The caller, fresh from Dowmng Street, looked 
to a dejected statesman very well, and after an hour of comfortable 
conversation, offered to icncw it next day, but stipulated that he 
must first attend morning service at Merton The engagement was 
eventually transferred to a later date and country scene 

The summer of 1805 had been most disappointing, there had 
been much rain and wind, many deferred junketings and little call 
for muslins A burst ot seasonable heat coincided peiversely with 
Nelson’s mid-week stay at Gordon’s Hotel, but opened in time for 
his first Sunday at home, when the whole Merton Place party 
attended the parish church of what he liked to call “our village” 
The relations of Meiton Place with the Vicar had been cordial from 
the first The Rev Thomas Lancaster kept an academy, and had a 
younger son whom he hoped to send to sea, under the auspices of 
his most influential parishioner 

A daughter of Merton Vicarage, many years later, when she was 
a Victorian matron, tacitly supported her father’s attitude towards 
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Merton Place, and volunteered to the editor of Lord Nclsoii^s 
Despatches 

“In revered ifFection for the memory of tint dear man, I cannot refriin 
from informing you of his unlimited clnrity and goodness during Ins 
residence at Merton His frequently expressed desire was, tliat none in that 
place should want, or suffer affliction that he could alleviate, and this I know 
he did with a most liberal hand , always desiring that it should not be known 
from whence it came His residence at Merton was a contmued course of 
charity and goodness, setting such an example of propriety and regularity 
that there are few would not be benefited by following it 

Nelson missed church on his second Sunday morning at home 
For two days he had been in anxious expectation of news from 
Calder of a victory Otherwise he had no doubt that he would 
himself “be ordered to sea, very very soon” The Victory had received 
a signal not to go into port to undergo the very slight repairs 
necessary after the Long Chase Hardy, who was on sick leave, 
was returning to her On Saturday mght, August 3 1, his brother-in- 
law seemed to Mr Matcham unusually pensive, and he finally 
murmured, “They arc mistaken* I will go myself and talk with Mr 
Pitt ” The fruit of his country musmgs, which he so urgently 
wished to communicate to the Minister, was that the missing Com- 
bined Fleet was probably destined, not for the West Indies agam, as 
had been decided in Cabinet conclave, but for Cadiz and Toulon 
“They will then have collected sixty or seventy sail-of-thc-hne, and 
then there will be a difficulty m overcoming them ” Matcham, who 
saw him on his return from Ins flying Sunday afternoon visit to 
the capital, treasured the report of that interview After long dis- 
cussion, the Prime Minister became a convert to the AdmiraPs 
view, and they agreed upon the number of ships which must be 
sent to attack such a combination Pitt’s next question was abrupt 
“Now, who IS to take command “You cannot have a better man 
than the present one — Colhngwood”, rephed a good friend, but 
this suggestion was brushed aside “No That won’t do You must 
take the command ” Nelson’s objections were overruled, and Pitt 
asked him to be ready to sail in three days, to which the answer 
was, “I am ready now ” 

When a post-chaise disturbed the drive of Merton Place at 5 a m 
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on the following morning, Captain the Hon Henry Blackwood of 
H M S Enryalu:,, with despatches from Admiral Collingwood for 
the Admiralty, found the master of the house, according to his 
custom, already up and diessed Nelson exclaimed, “I am sure that 
you brmg me news of the French and Spanish Fleets, and tliat I 
shall have to beat them yet ” A young officer, with bionzcd aquiline 
features, tersely expressed his hope of being present at the in- 
tended “drubbing”, and then explained that, finding himself so 
near his Lordship’s villa so early, on his road from Portsmouth to 
the Admiralty, he had seized the chance to inform him that the 
Combined Fleet had been traced to Cadiz harbour 

He set off for Whitehall as soon as he had delivered himself of 
his dramatic news, and Nelson followed Harrison’s lomantic stoiy 
that the Admiral was disco veicd by Lady Hamilton later m the day 
pacing the “quaitci-deck” in his g-^iden, m low spirits, and was 
persuaded by her to go to London and oflcr his sei vices, must be 
discounted He had known fiom the morning of his first call at 
the Admnalty that his services miglit be needed veiy soon, he had 
told Geoigc Matcham of the ceitamty of his speedy departure on 
the preceding evening Mrs Bolton had written from Meiton to 
the Matchaiias, a week eatlier, urging them not to delay their 
journey, as his length of stay was very unccitain, and he had himself 
repeated the phrase in a letter to Bcckford, refusing an invitation to 
Fonthill That Nelson, after revealing to Lady Hamilton the news 
brought by Blackwood, with all its implications, did utter the 
popular, “Biavc Emma’ good Emma’ If there were more Emmas 
there would be more Nelsons”, need not fall under the same 
suspicion He had said very much the same, in other words, on 
several previous occasions, and it is clear from a note written by her, 
within two days, that she did accept the inevitable in heroic vein 
“My dear Friend,” she told Lady Bolton, “1 am again broken 
hearted, as our dear Nelson is immediately going It seems as though 
I have had a fortnight’s dream, and am awoke to all the misery of 
this cruel separation But what can I do » His powerful arm is of so 
much consequence to his Country ” Nelson had always mtended 
to go to Town on the day of Blackwood’s call, and had made an 
appointment with Lord Minto, which he kept Their mam topic, 
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however, was not, as had been threatened, Sardinia During the 
week-end die Ministry had decided ‘‘to give its best hope a carte 
blanche'' He told Mmto, that morning, that there seemed no doubt 
that he would be gouig immediately to take command of Calder’s 
fleet, and next morning, that he was going to resume the Mediter- 
ranean Command as soon as the Victory could be got ready, winch 
would be WTthm the week When he had presented Inmsclf at tlie 
Admiralty, following Blackwood, Lord Barham had given mto 
his hands the current list of the Royal Navy and begged him to 
choose his own officers He had replied, “Clioosc yourself, my 
Lord, the same spirit actuates the whole profession, you cannot 
choose wrong”, but tlic elderly First Lord, pottermg out of the 
room, had insisted, “This is my Secretary, give your orders to 
him ” Everything was now being done on the same handsome 
scale, and by September 6 the Press knew it “Lord Nelson’s new 
appointment is very extensive and ui some degrees unlimited Lord 
Nelson’s new command comprehends not only the whole of the 
Mediterranean but extends al so to Cadiz His Lordslnp has the selection 
of his own favourite officers ” The announcement was very popular, 
but could hardly increase public affection for achaiactcr whose every 
movement had been eagerly watched from the moment he had set 
foot on shore A week eaihcr, Lord Mmto, who possessed histone 
sense, had written to his wife 

“I met Nelson to-day m a mob in Piceadillv, and got hold of Ins arm, so 
that I wis mobbed too It is really quite affecting to see the wonder and 
admiration, and love and respect, of the whole world, and the genume 
expression of all these sentiments at once, from gentle and simple, the 
moment he is seen It is beyond aiiv thing represented m a play or a poem of 
fame 

Meanwhile, at Met ton, over which the shadow of what was now 
inevitable had brooded heavily almost from the first, the tempo of 
daily existence, always confused and rapid, quickened There was 
no cessation, rather the contrary, of large duuicr-parties and sudden 
London journeys It is possible to learn exactly what happened at 
Lord Nelson’s villa, as observed by an ingenuous guest, from the 
very day of Blackwood’s call George Matcham, junior, was due 
to arrive that mght from Somerset He was nearly sixteen, but had 
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never been to boarding-school, and would be set down by the 
Bath coach at the White Horse cellars, Piccadilly, at lO p ni His 
uncle, after a heavy day m London, had returned home to dine, 
with the ladies of the party, who had received at Clarges Street 
during the morning a hasty note warning them that his heavy 
luggage must be put on the road for Poitsmouth within forty- 
eight hours The invaluable Cribb was called to the rescue George 
Matcham, jLimor, kept a diary 


3 

The chaise hired by Cribb was an open one, and all the way down 
to Merton it rained When the young traveller arrived at last m his 
noble uncle’s Surrey villa, he found it utterly quiet and dark Every 
soul in that overcrowded, tragic house, surrounded by sigliing, 
weeping trees and shming waters, had gone to bed early, after a 
day winch had opened with a summons at 5 a m But soon a door 
clicked, and a light of welcome appeared above “Lady H came 
out tfi chemtse, and directed me to my cousin Tom’s room, 
where I was to sleep Had not seen him for ten years, soon made 
acquaintance ” 

Not a suspicion of the sword of Damocles troubled young 
George’s receptive brain, as he proceeded, daily, from September 4 
to II, 1805, to enter in telegraphic form, m Ins compulsory journal, 
his impressions of the principal events and characters encountered 
on Ins histone “visit to sec Lord N my Uncle, before his depar- 
ture 

On September 6, at 6 a m , as the Adnnral sat at Ins desk in his 
country study, a tremendous storm broke over southern England 
It was still 111 progress when he set off for a council at Mr Pitt’s 
house That mormng’s session in Dowmng Street did not leave Inm 
entirely satisfied Government had decided that the Combined 
Fleets must be held m Cadiz, or forced to fight if they attempted to 
leave If the blockade could be made sufficiently strict, they would 
probably be obhged to put out very soon, for Cadiz was already 
short of food As it was not known that Villeneuve’s course had 
been taken contrary to orders from Pans, die Mediterranean was 
naturally suspected to be his object It had been settled that Nelson 
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was to go out at once, in the Victory, and that other slnps should ber 
5cnt to him as soon as they were ready He wanted to do what he 
called “the job*' well Half a victory would not content him or the 
nation, but he did not believe that the Admiralty could, at the 
moment, with the best will in the world, give him a force within 
two-thirds of that likely to be encountered “And therefore, if 
every Ship took her opponent, we should have to contend with a 
fresh Fleet of fifteen or sixteen Sail-of-thc-hne " As the storm 
receded and the sunlight of a thunderous day broadened across a 
table in Downing Street, an expert who had come amongst them 
like a thunderbolt, and whose speech had a tumbhng, boyish 
eagerness, explained to statesmen of very grave countenance that 
“annihilation” should be their object “It is, as Mr Pitt knows, 
annihilation that the Country wants — and not merely a splendid 
victory of twenty-three to thirty-six — honourable to the parties 
concerned, but absolutely useless in the extended scale, to brmg 
Buonaparte to his marrow-bones 

He had not been much impressed by the new Secretary of State 
for War, though Lord Castlereagh was lending an unexpectedly 
sympathetic ear to his suggestion that neutrals likely to victual the 
enemy in Cadiz should be seized and sent into Gibraltar He thought 
Mr Canning, another stranger, attractively able, “a very clever, 
deep-headed man”, but something m Canmng seemed to arouse the 
baser competitive instincts He behoved that he had long out-grown 
his youthful hero-worship of Pitt, a great man who had never been 
of any use to him A chance to dine at Walmer had been neglected 
four years past Yet, when it came to deciding, in a dark hour, in an 
uneasy capital, what it was that the nation needed, Mr Pitt, ah* 
Pitt, was, after all, the only man George Matcham, jumor, sharply 
noticed that when his uncle recounted to a family party in the 
drawing-room at Merton the incidents of his last interviews in 
London, he seemed to take particular pleasure m the fact that “the 
Minister”, upon his rising, had himself escorted him out of the 
room and to his carnage “I do not think he would have done so 
much for a Prince of the Blood ” 

George Rose, who was as close a friend as either man had, 
and combined that feat with complete avoidance of pubhcity, 
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sometimes bewildered listeners by dcchring that he had found Pitt 
and Nelson so much alike They differed only, he would mournfully 
say, 111 one having been as highly educated as a man could be, and 
the other havjng been sent, hke Mr Rose himself, early to sea In 
vain the burly, inexpressive President of the Board of Trade tried 
to explain, “These two great men died as they lived, for their 
Country The phrase “Self is out of the question’', which had 
begun to appear m Nelson’s private letters during the “Long Cliase”, 
recurred noticeably, with the addition of the woid “entirely”, 
towards the end of the twenty-five days, when he was living at 
fever-heat, happier than ever before, and a sensitive, sickly young 
hterary aspirant was touched by the flame which Rose could not 
communicate Charles Lamb, who had been much prejudiced 
against Lord Nelson, saw him on an early September morning, 
after his new command had been aiiiiouiiccd, walking in Pall Mall, 
“looking just as a Hero should look”, and confessed to having 
“followed him in fancy, cvci since” 

Rose’s regrets that one sent early to sea could not enjoy cultural 
advantages were echoed by Nelson this week “But”, he said 
politely to the President of the Royal Academy, “tlieie is one 
picture whose power I do feel I never pass a print-shop whcie your 
‘Death of Wolfe’ is m the window, without being stopped by it ” 
He also asked the Rev Mr Estc, who was what he called “a clever 
hterary man”, to supply some “old books” for his improvement 
duimg the forthcoming cruise Mr Este, apparently, complied 
tactfully, for a year later he wrote sadly to Charlotte Nelson, asking 
if just Boswell’s Life of Johnson and the Little Comedies of Foote 
could be recovered from H M S Victory 

On the following morning, from the Admiralty, Nelson scratched 
a few Imes to be sent off in a brig to the squadron blockading 
Cadiz “My dear Coll , I shall be with you in a very few days, and 
I hope you will remain Sccond-m-Command You will change the 
Dreadnought for the Royal Sovereign, which I hope you will like ” 

Next day, bemg Sunday, the whole Merton Place party went 
again to church, later Admiral Sir Sidney Smith called He did not 
neglect to refer to his famous defence of Acre, and young George 
thought him handsome Time and chance had elected that Sidney 
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Smith was to be constantly m Nelson’s company at the picsent 
ciisis,for they met at the Admiralty next morning, and dined, with 
a company described as “rich and fasluonable”, at die “Ship”, 
Greenwich 

On the foraioon of the loth Nelson drove over to Richmond 
Park alone, m a shower, and Lord Sidmouth thereafter preserved 
“a little round study tabic” upon which his friend had shown him 
how he meant to attack the Combined Fleets if he should be so 
fortunate as to bring them to action At dinner that day, at the 
London house of the wealthy Mr James Crawford, the hero 
checked Lady Hamilton when she wished him to tell the company 
of his having been “mobbed and huzza’d m thfe City” “Why,” 
said she, “you like to be applauded — you cannot deny it ” His reply 
was, “I own it”, but he went on to say that no man ought to be too 
much elated by popular applause “It may be my turn to feel the 
tide set ag?inst me ” He said that he hoped to be home for Chiist- 
mas, and that nothing short of annihilation of the enemy’s fleet 
would do any good He reckoned that France and Spam togethei 
had a hundred ships-of-thc-lme at their disposal Someone asked, 
“How many have we in all >” but the baffling reply of an Admiral in 
great good humour was, “Oh ^ I do not count our Ships ” 

Next morning the late Sir William Hamilton’s connection, Mr 
Beckford, presented lumself at Merton His mvitations to stay at 
Fonthill having been refused, he had rushed up to London and taken 
rooms at an hotel sooner than miss Lord Nelson Young George 
was unimpressed “Mr Beckford din’d here Talkative Praised Ins 
own composition Play’d extempore on the Harpsichord Sung I 
thought it a very horrible noise ” 

The Boltons, taking with them all the nieces and nephews, were 
leaving for London the next morning Nelson had asked his neigh- 
bours, the Perrys, and Lord Minto from Town to dine, mentioning 
that he expected to be at home all day He had already been obhgcd 
to give up this hope, m deference to a request from Lords Castle- 
reagh and Mulgrave At a late hour a special messenger brought a 
letter, couched in most flowery terms, from a Colonel Macmahon, 
summomng him to Carlton House “H R H the Prince of Wales, 
who had come up from Weymouth specially, would feel miser- 
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Able, etc ” The command was unwelcome, but H R H had graci- 
ously entreated Lord Nelson to name his own hour, however early 
The Duke of Queensberry offered the loan of a carnage, and next 
morning Lady Hamilton accompanied the guest of royalty, 
though not to Carlton House She waited at Clarges Street while 
Nelson was wished God-speed by a Prince whose (indiscreetly 
repeated) careless mention, “how Lady Hamilton had struck his 
fancy”, had driven a jealous lover nearly crazy m the winter of 
1800 No record exists of the farewell extended by an Heir to tlic 
Tin one who could assume a fascinating grand manner to an officer 
whose attachment to the royal family was deeply rooted The 
reason why the Admiral was late for dinner at Merton that day, 
liowever, is well documented 

As Lord Castlercagh was Secretary for War and the Colomcs, 
the Colonial Office, Downing Street, was the rendezvous appomted 
by him, and on Nelson’s arrival he was shown mto a little waiting- 
room on the right of the hall, into which, presently, was ushered 
another gentleman General the Hon Sir Arthur Wellesley at once 
recognised Nelson, “from his hkeness to his pictures, and the loss 
of an arm”, but the Admiral saw in a high-nosed, haughty, curt 
military officer nothing but the embodiment of all he found un- 

mpathctic m a Service of which he was critical The officer of the 
Senior Service mentioned that the Cabinet had been sitting since 
I o’clock, discussing the instructions to be issued to him and to Sir 
Sidney Smith “He entered at once into conversation with me”, 
reported the General long afterwards “If I can call it conversation, 
for It was almost all on his side, and all about himself, and in, really, 
a style so vam and silly as to surprise, and almost disgust me ” Dis- 
gusted though Sir Arthur may have been, he took occasion to 
remark, with reference to Sir Robert Caldcr’s recent action, “This 
measure of success won’t do nowadays, for your Lordship has 
taught the pubhc to expect somethmg more brilliant ” Nelson 
almost immediately left the room, evidently guessing “that I was 
somebody' and gone to inquire who, decided the General, whose 
story continues “When he came back, he was altogether a differ- 
ent man, both m manner and matter ” Having discovered that he 
was, by a lucky chance, alone with the Victor of Assaye, the 
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Admiral lost no time 111 proposing to a brilliant young General that 
he should lead the troops for an investment of Sardinia Sir Arthur 
rephed that he “would rather not’*, as he was only two days back 
from the East Indies, but during the long tHe-a-tete which followed, 
entirely revised his opinion of Lord Nelson “He talked hkc an 
officer and a statesman The Secretary of State kept us long wait- 
ing, and certainly, for the last half or three quarters of an hour, I 
don’t know that I ever had a conversation that mterested me more 
He really was a very superior man ” 

At Merton, while an historic interview was taking place m a 
London waiting-room, Lord Nelson’s guests also waited, but less 
enjoy ably The Perrys and Lord Mm to, lacking a host and hostess, 
sat umntroduced At length the welcome sound of wheels was 
heard, but their hopes were dashed by the entry of another lost 
soul, this time a large, odd clergyman The Chaplain of the Victory^ 
m good spirits, was able to tell them that he had just seen the 
Admiral, for a moment, after the council in Lord Mulgrave’s office 
had broken up, and had been told by him to collect his luggage and 
get down to Met ton To young Di Lambton Estc (who was going 
as one of the six secretaries with commissions from the Foreign 
Office to be earned m the Victory) his lordship had mentioned, “I 
have just settled your business with Lord Liverpool I am now gomg 
to the Admiralty ” 

This sounded hopeless, but at last, two hours late, the master 
of the house walked into his drawing-room, and intioduced his 
guests to one another, whereupon Lord Min to, in a flash, recol- 
lected, “Mr Perry ^ Editor of The Morning Chroniclcy wdiom I 
formerly sent to the King’s Bench, or New^gate, I think for six 
months, for a libel on the House of Lords ” A gentleman of the 
robe, a man of the world, hastened to say how glad he was ‘ to 
have the opportunity of shaking hands on our old warfare”, and 
an evening trembhng on the brink of social disaster seemed about to 
recover, when tragedy re-entered in the person of Lady Hamilton 
From her appearance it was at once clear that the last drive together 
had taken place All Lord Mmto’s old aversion returned as he 
occupied the seat of honour next to a hostess who could not 
restrain large tears, “could not eat, and hardly drink, and near 
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before taking his final leave of a very old friend whose attachment 
to Inm was, he flattered himself, “little short of the othei and is 
quite sincere” 

Nelson’s hours at Merton were now numbered The last of the 
dramatic high-tcnsioned twenty-five days was come The summer 
was wanmg There was early mist, driven away by hot sun at 
midday, and in die kitchens of Merton talk of mushroom ketchup 
Or the morning of the isdi, when he presented himself for his 
accustomed before-breakfast tour of his property, Thomas Cribb 
made so bold as to impart “some private family news” The 
Admiial congratulated an anxious dependant, and gave him an 
extra tip, “to buy a Christening frock”, adding Ins favourite, “If 
It’s a boy, call him Horatio, if a girl, Emma ” Cnbb’s future son- 
in-law, Hudson, with some of the garden lads, watched, with the 
u ilisation tliat he was witnessing something he would remember 
all his hfc, a post-chaise summoned from the “King’s Head” dash 
up to die front door, and the master embark, “To get his final 
sailing orders from the Admiralty”, the boy believed 

Nelson returned to dine widi Lady Hamilton, and with the 
Mitehams, who had stayed to the last in a house suddenly and 
noticeably quiet Seated m the drawing-room, his relatives listened 
to the arrival of the vehicle which was to carry the Admiral through 
the night to Portsmouth When they heard him coming downstairs 
alone, Geoigc Matcham arose, and prepaicd to attend him, in 
dicadful silence, to the fiont door The heart of the accomplished 
civjhaii was too full for words, but Nelson, up to the moment that 
they grasped hands, was speaking cheerfully, only regretting that 
he had not, so far, been able to repay the ^4,000 which he had 
borrowed from his brother-in-law, to buy Axe’s field George 
Matcham foiuid his voice, to reply, “My dear Lord, I have no other 
wish than to see you return home in safety As to myself, I am not 
in want of aiiythmg ” 

One of Nelson’s last acts before tins scene had been a visit of 
farewell to the bedside of Horatia The country September night 
was advanced, a child m its fifth year had been deeply asleep for 
hours Touched by a sight always awc-mspiring, even to a happy 
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parent, he fell upon his knees, and prayed that the life of Horatia 
might be happy A prayer which he entered in his private diary, 
later that night, while horses were being changed, probably at 
Guildford, was copied by Dr Scott 

“Friday night, at half-past ten, drove from dear, dear Merton, where I 
left all which I hold dear in this world, to go to serve my king and country 
May the great God whom I adore, enable me to fulhll the expectations of 
my country, and if it is His good pleasure that I should rtturn, my thanks 
will never cease being offered up to the throne of His mercy If it is His 
good Providence to cut short my days upon tirth, I bow with the greatest 
submission, relying that He will protect those so dear to me, that I may 
leave behind His will be done Amen Amen Amen “ 



chapter XIX 

1805 

{(etat 47) 

TRAFALGAR 

I 

H e drank tea, by candlelight, at the “Anchor”, Liphook, and 
arrived at the familiar “George”, Portsmouth, at 6 a m on 
the morning of September 14 Outside its doors he saw the carnage 
of the Vicar of Merton, who had just parted with a fourtecn-ycar- 
old-son, going as a volunteer, fnst-class, to the Victory y and Mi 
Lancaster waited while the Adnnial dashed off four lines, opening, 
“My dearest most beloved of Women, Nelson’s Emma’” Within 
the hostelry he found visitors from London, come to see the last of 
him George Rose was attended by Mr Canning, almost a stranger, 
but newly appointed Treasurer to the Navy George Murray, 
detained by business cares upon the death of a parent, had sent him 
a letter of deep regret and a haunch of venison After breakfasting, 
lie went to the Dockyard, to pay his formal call upon jolly old 
Commissionei Saxton He learnt from tlic Captains of the Royal 
Sovereign, Dijiana and Agamemnon that their ships were at Spit- 
head, but not yet ready for sea, and as he hoped to sail with a fair 
wind that evening, he gave instructions that they were to follow 
liim, with the greatest expedition possible, to a secret rcndezvout> 
The Captains of two further ships-of-the-linc, refitting at Ply- 
mouth, were sent orders to put to sea as soon as they were pro- 
visioned for SIX months A frigate stationed off Cape St Vincent 
sliould tell them where he was to be found If after cruising twenty- 
four hours they failed to find her, they must call at Cape St Mary’s 
and Cadiz, approaching these places with the utmost caution 
Sir Isaac Coffin and Captain Conn accompanied him back to the 
inn in the High Street Towards noon he had despatched all neces- 
sary business on shore The day was a Saturday, and the streets, 
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already full, were likely to become much fuller, indeed, since his 
arrival had become known, an expectant crowd had swelled outside 
the “George” He decided to embark from the beach at Southsea, 
at the place where the bathing-machines were drawn up, imme- 
diately behind the Assembly Rooms, and quitted the “George” in- 
conspicuously by Its narrow, stone-flagged back entrance Even so, 
he was quickly recognised, and enthusiasts, running ahead, spread 
the news of Ins altered route and approach by Penny Street and 
Green Row He pushed his way through a pressing multitude, in 
good vein, explaining that he was sorry he had not tw^o arms, so 
that he could shake hands with more friends, and it was soon evident 
that his Portsmouth following felt more poignantly than the 
admirers who had mobbed him daily in London As his figure 
came in sight, some people dropped to then knees 111 silence, un- 
covered and called out a blessing on him, tears ran down many 
faces The crowd, encroaching upon the parapet to watch him 
embark, pushed aside the sentries and threatened to get out of hand 
a military officer \vho gave orders for its repulse with bayonets was 
himself obliged to beat a retreat After the Admiral's barge had 
pushed off, many persons swarmed into the water, and he acknow- 
ledged greetings by waving his hat He turned to Hardy, as the 
regular dip of oars gained prc-emincnce over Portsmouth cheers on 
an afternoon of flat calm, and said, “I had their huzzas before I 
have their hearts now ’ 

The Vtctoryy lying at single anchor at St Helen’s, was the scene of 
much picturesque activity As the wind had died, the politicians 
from London were invited to dine George Rose, impressed by 
the ceremonious elegance of his entertainment, was sui prised to 
hear that Lord Nelson was not a rich man, and departed muttering 
that “he would tell the whole” He had deemed the moment un- 
suitable for asking if his fiiend had found time to sit for a portrait 
by Edridge He had been disconcerted by the almost testamentary 
urgence with winch Nelson had recommended to his protection 
the cases of a brother-in-law, Mr Bolton, and the Rev Mr Scott 
Taking his statesman friend aside after the meal. Nelson had also 
entreated him again, with great earnestness, to approach the Prime 
Minister on the subject of Lady Hamilton’s pension, and tins Rose, 
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having promised to do, did attempt within die next few days, 
though without conclusive result 

Next morning at 8 a ni the Vtctory weighed, with light airs, 
and made sail to the S S E , having only Blackwood's frigate m 
company There iiad been time for a boat to come off to the 
flagship and an express from Merton to be brought on board. 
Nelson replied 

“Off Dunnosc, Sept i6th 
1805 II a m 

“My beloved Emma, 

“I ciiinot even read your letter We have f ur wind, and God will, I hope, 
soon i^raiit us a hippy meeting The wind is quite fair and fresh We go too 
swift for the boat May Heaven bless you, and Horatia, with all those who 
hold us dear to them, for a short time, farewell, 

“Ever yours, 

“Nelson and Bronte ” 


2 

The almost solitary progress of the Victory towards Cape Trafalgar 
was stately in pace The Dorset and Devon coastline, m September 
weather, slowly altered Such faslnonablc watering-places as Lyme 
and Torquay had suddenly filled For some weeks there had been 
rumours that the army for the Invasion of England was going to be 
used against Austria Already a great part of it had been set on 
the march to the Rhine Buonaparte had broken up his camp at 
Boulogne 

Shortly after Nelson had scribbled his first note of the i6th, the 
wind came foul, and for an anxious houi he found himself likely 
to be blown into Weymouth By dmt of perseverance, Wey- 
mouth was avoided, and he was able to inform Davison, 111 a 
further private letter of diat afternoon, dated “Off Portland", “My 
fate IS fixed, and I am gone, and beatmg down Cliamicl with a foul 
wind " (He had not been able, during the twenty-five days, to 
fulfil lus often-made pronusc of taking Davison by the hand in 
St James's Square On his release from his year of detention, a 
temporarily extinguished man had fled to the sohtiides of his 
Northumberland property, and there stayed, but up to a few 
days before Trafalgar, Nelson continued to send long confidential 
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screeds to Swarland Park ) A Torbay boat got alongside during 
the nasty blowing night of the i6th and received a letter addressed 
to Lady Hamilton, and the lordly tip of half a guinea for put- 
ting It in the post “I in treat, my dear Emma, that you will 
cheer up , and we will look forward to many, many happy years, 
and be surrounded by our children’s children God Alnughty can, 
when He pleases, remove the impediment ” At Plymouth, m 
very dirty weather, he signalled the two 74’s waitmg there to join 
him He doubted their ability to obey, but they succeeded in domg 
so, off the Lizard, when it had fallen nearly calm Two mornmgs 
later, tlurty leagues S W of the Scilhes, his glass showed Inm a 
frigate commg down to Ins little squadron She was guessed to be 
the Decade, from the fleet off Cadiz, bringing home, sick, his old 
Second in the Mediterranean, and at l 30 p m the Victory hove to, 
and Sir Richard Bickerton came on board, very unwell, but with 
the rcassLirmg news that no batdc had as yet been fought by Admiral 
Colhngwood After forty minutes the Victory made sail again, the 
Decade resumed her swift passage home, and the huryalus was sent 
on ahead with letters to the British Consul at Lisbon, to Admiral 
Colhngwood, and to Captam Sutton, urging tlicm to secure every 
man possible, in every way, for the fleet, and on no account to 
mention Lord Nelson’s approach or acknowledge Ins arrival 
would not have you salute even if you are out of 5 ight of land ” 
On the 25th, with sunset, the Captain of the Constance, steermg 
for the mouth of die Tagus, took charge of a letter opemng, “My 
dearest Emma, — We arc now in sight of the Rock of Lisbon, and 
although we have very httlc wind, I hope to get round Cape St 
Vmcent to-morrow We have liad only one day’s real fair wind, 
but by perseverance we have done much I am anxious to join the 
fleet, for it would add to my grief if any other man was to give 
them the Nelson touch, which WE say is warranted never to fail ” 
His anxieties were brought to an end on the 28 th Dawn of that 
morning displayed a Bntish bomb-ketch cruising By noon the 
prospect mcluded eighteen of the line In a warmer dusk than he 
had rccendy experienced, with a breeze that carried the scent of 
orange-groves to sea, he *‘got fairly mto the fleet”, and could make 
out, m Cadiz harbour, dnrty-six enemy men-of-war “looking me 
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in the face, unfortunately there is a strip of land between us, but 
It IS believed they will come to sea 111 a few days The sooner the 
better ” He could not communicate with Collingwood until the 
next morning It was his birthday He was foily-scven He had been 
enthusiastically greeted before, when taking over a command, but 
on this occasion, in obedience to his oidcis, m silence, and tlie 
omission of customary salutes and hoisting of colours, at a moment 
when a fleet action was hourly expected, was recognised by all wTo 
took part as dramatic 

The rule of Collingwood had not been inspiring Facing thiity 
enemy ships with twenty-two, he had imposed all the most dis- 
agreeable features of St Vincent’s iron regime No visiting had been 
allowed, except on strict duty Though country vessels from the 
North African coast came into Ins fleet often, the order was that no 
boats could be hoisted out, so no fresh food could be bought “Foi 
Charity’s sake”, prayed Captain Edward Codnngton of the One//, 
who had never seen the hero, “send us Lord Nelson, ye men of 
power’’* His first interview with the new Chief sealed the allegiance 
of this officer, for a much-hoped-for letter from Mrs Codnngton 
was produced with the courtly comment that as this had been 
entrusted by a lady, the messenger was making a point of delivering 
It personally “The signal has been made this morning”, wrote a 
correct young lAan whose domestic affairs were m good order, ‘Tor 
all of us who did not dme on board the Victory yesterday, to go 
there to-day What our late Chief will think of this I do not know, 
but I well know what the Fleet will think of the difference, and 
even -you, our good wives, who have some causes of disapprobation, 
will allow the superiority of Nelson m all these social arrangements 
which bind his captains to their Admiral The signal is made that 
boats may be hoisted out to buy fruit, stock, 01 anything This, I 
trust, will be a common signal hereafter, but it is the first day I have 
seen it made ” Captain Pultency Malcolm of the Done^aU who knew 
both Wclhngton and Nelson intimately, afterwards assured en- 
quirers that “Nelson was the man to love” Captain George Duff of 
the Mars, also writing to a good wife, reported on October i, 
“Dined with his Lordship yesterday, and had a very merry dinner 
He certainly is the pleasantest Admiral I ever served under”, and 
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three days before Trafalgar, “You ask me about Nelson, and how I 
like liim I have already answered that question as every person 
must do that ever served under him ” 

Fdteen commanding officers dined on board the Victory on the 
Admirafs birthday, and as many on the succeeding day On the 
tluid night after his arrival, “my dear Coll ”, now his second- 
lu-coininand of a fleet “as perfect as could be expected”, and Fre- 
mantle, another close personal friend, were tactfully entertained 
as sole guests With Collingwood Ins line was, “Tclegiaph on all 
oecasions, without ceremony We are one, and I hope ever shall 
be Everybody in England adnured your adroitness in not being 
forced unncccssanlv into the Straits ” To Fremantle he delivered a 
letter, asking first, “Would you have a Girl or a Bo) The Captain 
of the Ncptimcy who alrcidy had two offspring of each sex, rephed, 
“A girl”, and was smilingly told to “be satisfied” The note from 
Mrs Fremantle’s sistei announced the safe arrival of “Louisa” 
The dinner-party broke up at 8 o’clock, after which the guests 
were carried to witness a theatrical performance in the flagship, in 
which the seaman taking the chief female part (mucli dressed) was 
somewhat cruelly convincing The night was very warm, and 
Fremantle rctiicd to sleep with all windows and doors open, happy 
that he had been promised “my old place 111 the Line of Battle, 
which is his second'" Nelson slept well until 4am, when, to his 
disgust, he was woken by “one of my dreadful spasms” In vain he 
had recounted his symptoms to physicians of repute Mr Beatty, no 
courtier, diagnosed them as characteristic of nothing worse than 
indigestion, and the sufferer had to admit, “I had been writing seven 
hours, yesterday ” His own impressions of an arrival described by 
Codnngton as “causing a gcncraljoy in the Fleet” aie available from 
two sources Lady Hamilton was told on October i 

“I beheve my arrival was most welcome, not only to the Commmdcr of 
the Fleet, but almost to every individual in it, and when I came to explain 
to them the 'Nthon touch\ it was like an electric shock Some shed tears, all 
approved — ‘It was new — it was singular — it was simple’’ and, from Ad- 
mirals downwards, it was repeated — ‘It must succeed, if ever they will allow 
us to get at them’ You are, my Lord, surrounded by friends, whom you 
inspire with confidence ’ Some may be Judas’s , but the majority are certainly 
much pleased witli my commanding them ’* 
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A modestly anonymous officer afterwaids communicated to The 
Naval Chronicle an Instonc note to him, dated October 3 

“The reception 1 met with on joining the Fleet caused the sweetest sensi- 
tion of my life The Olficert who c^^lc on board to welcome my return, 
forgot my rank as Commander-in-Chict in the enthusiasm with which they 
greeted me As soon as tlicse emotions were past, I laid before them the Plan 
I had previously arranged for attacking the Enemy, and it was not only my 
pleasure to find it generally approved, but elc uly perceived and understood ” 

The Plan of Attack expounded to his Captains at once on his 
arrival was formally issued to them in a secret memorandum on 
October 9, and in it arc to be found the essential ideas eventually 
adapted to suit the conditions at Trafalgar 

3 

“TJic whole system here is so completely changed”, wrote 
Fremantle on October 6, ‘‘that it wears quite a different aspect We 
ate continually with something to change the scene, and know 
picciscly how far we may go, winch is very pleasant ” 

Nelson had found the fleet stationed sonic fifteen to twenty miles 
from Cadiz, and getting very short of water and provisions As soon 
as possible he moved it to fifty miles west of the port, in order to 
give tlie enemy encouragement to come out (while remaining in 
Ignorance how fai he was being silently leinforced), and he ordered 
Admiral Louis, with six of die line, to Gibraltar and Tetuan An old 
Crocodile departed reproachfully “You are sending us away, my^ 
Lord — the Enemy wull come out, and we shall have no share in the 
Battle ” Nelson readily explained that he had no choice but to send 
Ins ships to water and provision in detachments, and, “I send you 
first, to insure your being here to help to beat them ” But Louis had 
prophesied correctly 

An advanced squadion of fast-sailmg 74's was thrown out, ten 
to twelve nnles cast of the fleet, and a squadron of frigates, under 
Blackwood, cruised mdcfatigably close to the harbour's mouth 
Still the Chief was beset with fears that the enemy nnght slip out, 
in thick weather, and get into the Mediterranean He dictated 
letters to the Secretary to the Admiialty, to Lord Barham, and to 
Lord Castlercagh asking for “more eyes The last Fleet was lost 
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to me for want of Frigates God forbid this should ” He wrote 
confidentially to Rose, to ask if Mr Pitt could be prevailed upon to 
drop a hnit to the First Lord that the Prime Minister would be very 
uneasy until the necessary forces reached Lord Nelson Meanwhile, 
he warned Blackwood “Let me know every movement I rely on 
you that we can’t miss getang hold of them Watch all points, and 
all winds and weather, for I shall depend upon you ” 

On the 5di he learnt that the enemy m Cadiz were getting their 
troops on board, and that the Spanish squadron of seven of the hne 
at Cartagena had their topsails up, all of which sounded as if a 
junction was intended Four days later all the Cadiz fleet but one 
liad moved out of the Puerto Real and had bent their top-gallant 
sails Nelson believed tliat Deeres, the Minister of Mai me, was to 
take the command, but actually the tragic Villcncuvc had received 
orders from Buonaparte, on September 28, to return to Toulon 
(after rangmg along the Italian coast), and goaded by threats that 
he would be superseded if he did not put to sea, was preparing to do 
so A report of the arrival of Louis’s squadron at Gibraltar encour- 
aged, and the news, on October 18, that his successor had reached 
Madrid, decided Inm The Combined Fleet under his command 
consisted of fifteen Spaniards of the hue, four of them three-deckers 
mounting 100 to 130 guns, four French 80-gun slnps and fourteen 
74’s, five frigates and two gun brigs, all French Of Nelson’s 
twenty-seven slnps, seven were three-deckers, of 98 to 100 guns, 
one was an 80-gun ship, sixteen were 74’s and three 64’s But at a 
council of war called by Villeneuve, a unanimous resolution had 
been passed to avoid an action if possible 

A delicate and unpleasant task entrusted to Nelson by the First 
Lord m London was tackled without delay Rear-Admiral Sir 
Robert Calder had gone afloat when his present Chief was one year 
old, and was very generally believed to have been mimical to a 
brilliant junior since the Battle of St Vincent At an early stage 
during his first interview with Sir Robert, to whom he was em- 
powered to communicate the deep dissatisfaction of H M Govern- 
ment with his conduct m the engagement with the Allied Fleets in 
July, Nelson found that Calder had already written home, in com- 
plete confidence, to ask for an enquiry winch must in any case be 
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ordered When Sir Robert discovered that he was, by their Lord- 
ships’ instructions, to be sent home in a fast frigate — “turned out of 
my Ship in the face of tlie Fleet” — the scene became distressing 
A highly indignant man, entirely ignorant of the popular clamour 
which had forced the hand of a Government new in office, broke 
down so pitiably that Nelson decided to depart from the letter of 
his instructions, and as soon as the Royal Sovereign (another three- 
decker) joined, allow Sir Robert to go home in his own ship 
“He is m adversity, and if he has ever been my enemy, he now feels 
the pang of it, and finds me one of his best friends ” A fortnight’s 
inevitable harassing delay followed, and when the expected rein- 
forccmeiit did arrive, Nelson, sobered by die prospect of depriving 
his fleet of a 90-gun ship which might be essential in an action, 
reconsidered an offer made under the stress of emotion But four 
letters marked “Private” from an afflicted brother-officer, all 
elelivertd within twenty-four hours, held him to his original 
lesolution, and Sir Robert departed, a week before Trafalgar, 
taking with him H M S Prince of Wales and the Captains of two 
other ships-of-the-linc to give evidence on his behalf A third officer, 
liaving discovered that the Adnnralty order said that Captains were 
to go home only “if willing”, was not willing, was wounded at 
Trafalgar, and as eventually the court-martial did not sit until 
Christmas week, 1805, was present to witness Sir Robert found 
guilty of an erior ofjudgment and severely repiimandcd 

Amongst other cares during the first days of October, a Icvantcr 
was hindering Nelson from clearing Ins transports “I am”, he 
explained in a letter to Ball, “not come forth to find difficulties, 
but to remove them ” At the head of Ins list of difficulties awaiting 
removal were the facts that Ins second-in-command did not fancy 
his new ship or his Flag-Captain Collingwood had been promised 
that he would find the Royal Sovereign better than the Victory, but 
he knew that she was noted for her dull-saihng qualities, and had 
been christened by the Channel Fleet “the West Country Wag- 
gon” Upon making her acquaintance, however, he discovered that, 
as she had just been re-coppered, the nickname was now a libel With 
regard to Captain Rotherham, he was simply reminded that “m the 
presence of the enemy, all Englishmen should be as brothers”, and 
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told “of course’* to bring his Flag-Captani with him when asked to 
dine quietly with the Clucf To the officer commandmg the look- 
out frigates, who was becoming touchy upon this wearing duty, 
Nelson sent two up-to-date newspapers (“I stole them for you**) 
and the suggestion, “Do not, my dear Blackwood, be angry with 
anyone It was only a laudable anxiety in Adimral Louis, and 
notliing like complaining ’* Admiral Knight, who (as grave wit- 
nesses were eager to attest) had “almost made us quarrel with the 
Moors of Barbary” it a most unsuitable moment, received a com- 
radely rcimnder, “In our several stitions, my dear Admiral, we 
must all put our shoulders to the wheel, and make the great 
machine of the Fleet intrusted to our charge, go on smoothly ” 
By ill chance the Agent-Victualler at Gibraltar, inured to deahng 
with crafty Tetuan, was ill The resourceful Mr Ford, Agent- 
Victualler Afloat, was speedily despatched to a troublesome quarter 
towards which Louis’s hungry squadron was fast approachmg, and 
was amply provided “with money to put us right again” and 
private instructions “not to be peritiy wise and pounds foolish” 

A strong letter must be sent to Lord Strangford, Minister at 
Lisbon, complaining of the hostile attitude of the Portuguese Gov- 
ernment to H M ships The Sick and Hurt Department had 
forwarded returns winch were clearly ridiculous, the Dispenser 
was asking for a survey, and the Surgeon had sent what Admiral 
Colling wood found “a very improper letter” The troubles 
bred by young blood were also not absent, and a particularly painful 
case needed instant attention The First Lieutenant of the Hydra was 
adrift m Italy, most probably iii prison by now He had bolted with 
a ballet-dancer from Valetta The boy’s father, an excellent officer, 
had offered to pay a trail of debts, supposed to be about £200 or 
^300 If a few more pounds were necessary, Lord Nelson would be 
answerable “All we want is to save him from perdition ” The 
Chief had just sat down to dinner on the 17th when a good digestive 
in the shape of a weighty packet from his sccond-in-command was 
dehvered The Consul at Lisbon and a Captain Dunbar had ap- 
parently long been conducting a violent correspondence on the 
subject of supphes to the fleet Picking his way through the papers 
that night, it appeared to Lord Nelson that the Captain of the 
N — 19 
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Poulette bad acted very incorrectly throughout and should be 
censured, and Mr Gambler perfectly, until the moment that he 
lost his temper 

All the routine business of the Mediterranean Command re- 
mained to be dealt with by a man cxpectmg a fleet action “every 
day, hour and moment” He sent a silky intimation of his appomt- 
ment to his old antagonist, the Dey of Algiers (“I think your 
Highness will be glad to hear of my return to the command of His 
Majesty's Fleets m the Mediterranean”), and commiserated with her 
distressed Majesty of Naples, her now inveterate foe, Sir John 
Acton, and H E Hugh Elliot, whose recall was likely 

On the night of the loth, as he concluded the dictation of the last 
of two dozen essential letters, heavy rain began to fall, to the irrita- 
tion of many officers who had been engaged for the past week 
scraping their ships and repainting them a la Nchon, that is to say, 111 
imitation of H M S Victory, with black bands between the varmsh- 
ycllowof the gun-decks, and black ports, so that, with closed ports, 
the ship presented a chequered appearance Five ships-of-thc-lmc 
had now joined him from home, and one from Gibraltar On the 
morning of the 13 th, when H M S Agamemnon and the frigate 
ylwirtfc/e were signalled, he was noticed to rub his “fin” and exclaim 
“Here comes Berry ^ Now we shall have a battle ” Young Sir 
Edward, the stormy petiel of the Service, who had already seen 
seven general actions, had a talc to unfold He had been chased, and 
all but taken, by the Rochefort squadron, when eight days out from 
Plymouth He brought English newspapers, m one of winch Lord 
Nelson found that General Mack was to be given the command of 
the Austrian forces 111 Germany After reading tins, he prophesied, 
“I know General Mack too well He sold the King of Naples If he 
is now intrusted with an important command, he will certainly 
betray the Austrian monarchy ” His warning to the Duke of 
Clarence on the subject of tins character, before he left England, 
had been in terms which would be appreciated by that blunt 
brother-officer “If your Royal Highness has any communication 
with Government, let not General Mack be employed For I knew 
him at Naples to be a rascal, a scoundrel and a coward ” 

That night he drew his Chief Surgeon apart and asked him “how 
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long he thought it would be before Captain Hardy was perfectly 
recovered” Upon Mr Beatty’s reply, “he hoped not more than a 
fortnight”, “Ah^” smiled his lordship, “before a fortnight, the 
Enemy will be at sea, the business will be done, and wc shall be 
looking out for England ” Actually, only six further days of waiting 
remained 

On the mght of the i8th he noted in his private memorandum 
book, “Fine weather, wind easterly The Combmed Fleets cannot 
have finer weather to put to sea ” Next morning he wrote to 
Colling wood, “What a beautiful day^ Will you be tempted out of 
your Ship ? If so, hoist the assent, and J^ictory*s pendants “ On die 
back of this sheet Colhngwood afterwards added, “Before the 
answer to this letter had got to the Victory, the signal was made that 
the Enemy’s fleet was commg out of Cadiz, and we chased immedi- 
ately ” 

The Combmed Fleets of France and Spam had begun to get 
under way at 7 a m , but, from want of wind, only twelve ships 
effected their exits that day A breeze from the W N W sprang 
up during the afternoon, and they stood on the larboard tack to the 
northward, dogged by two British frigates Durmg the mterval 
before the news raced from masthead to masthead, “The Enemy’s 
Fleet IS at sea”, Nelson retired to his cabin to begin a letter 

“My Dearest beloved Emma, the dear friend of my bosom, 

“The Signal has been made that the Enemy’s Combmed fleet are commg 
out of Port We have very little Wind, so that I have no hopes of seemg 
them before to-morrow May the God of Battles crown my endeavours 
with success, at all events I will take care that my name shall ever be most 
dear to you and Horatia, both of whom I love as much as my own life, and 
as my last writing before the Battle will be to you, so I hope in God that I 
shall live to finish my letter after the Battle May Heaven bless you prays 
your 

“Nelson and Bronte ” 

A letter to Horatia, openmg “My dearest Angel”, and signed 
"“your Father”, was dated tlie same day Other officers who had 
given hostages to fortune seized a last chance to set down home- 
thoughts In the Euryalus, Blackwood was writing to his lady 

“What think you, my dearest love? At this moment the Enemy are 
coming out, and as if determmed to have a fair fight All mght they have 
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been making signals, and the morning showed them to us getting under 
sail They have 34 Sail-of-the-Line, and five Frigates Lord Nelson, I am 
sorry to say, has but 27 Sail-of-the-Line with him, the rest are at Gibraltar, 
getting water Within two hours, though our Fleet was at sixteen leagues 
off, 1 Inve let Lord N know of their coming out At this moment wc 
are within four miles of the Enemy, and talkmg to Lord Nelson by means 
of Sir H Popham*s signals You see also, my Harriet, I have time to write 
to you and to assure you that to the last moment of my breath, I shall be as 
much attached to you as man can be It is very odd how I have been 
dre lining ill night of my carrying home dispatches God send so much good 
luck* The day is fine, the sight of course beautiful, though so distant ” 

4 

Daylight of October 20 found the British fleet close to the mouth 
of the Straits, in heavy ram and thick weather These were the 
waters in which Howe, homeward bound after succouring the 
Rock, had encountered the fleet of Spain, m 1782, and nine years 
past Nelson had rescued Hardy Through the sea-inist, at intervals, 
could be seen, upon the eastern horizon, the towering cliffs of Cape 
Trafalgar (which tlie learned and reverend Mr Scott afterwards 
insisted should be pronounced with the accent on the tlurd syllable, 
and when sharp Mr Canning asked whether the same applied to 
Gibraltar, answered simply, “Yes”) 

There was no sign of the Combined Fleet on this Sunday morn- 
mg of 1805, so the fleet made sail to the N W , and piesently a 
signal from the Pheebe told that the enemy still lay to the north 
The Vutoty hove to, and Colling wood, with Captains Duff, Hope 
and Morns (all commanding swift-saihng 74’s), came on board for 
an hour, after which the fleet made all sail to the N W , and Nelson 
added a paragraph to his sheet of yesterday, saying that the wmd 
had not come far enough to the westward to allow the enemy to 
weather the shoals of Cape Trafalgar, and he feared that they might 
return mto Cadiz harbour During the mormng, however, the 
horizon cleared, the wind shifted, and Blackwood telegraphed that 
nmeteen, twenty-five and at length thirty-four enemy sail were out 
of port “The enemy appear determined to push to the westward “ 
“That’*, wrote Nelson m his diary, “they shall not do, if m the 
power of Nelson and Bronte to prevent them”, and he replied, “I 
rely on your keeping sight of the enemy “ 
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He was continually on the Victory s poop while Blackwood was 
communicating, and mentioned to a group of midslnpmen there 
assembled, '‘This day, or to-morrow, will be a fortunate one for 
you young gentlemen ” At dinner he stated that he expected to 
capture twenty to twenty-two of the hostile fleet, and Dr Scott 
heard him say, more than once, “The 2rst will be our day“, adding 
that It was the anniversary of a festival m Ins fanuly 

It gradually became evident that October 20 was not to be the 
day During the afternoon Nelson signalled two ships which had 
recently joined him from England to paint the hoops of their 
masts yellow All Ins other ships were so pamted, and black was, 
he knew, the colour used by the enemy He issued his orders foi 
signals during the hours of darkness “If the Enemy are standing to 
the Southward, or towards the Straits, burn two blue lights to- 
gether, every hour, in order to make the greater blaze If the Encm) 
arc standing to the Westward, three guns, quick, every hour ” 
Blackwood, according to his mstructions, was keeping two frigates 
m sight of the enemy, and a further couple between them and 
Hope’s 74-gun ship From the Defence, signals were repeated to the 
Colossus, stationed between the Defence and Mars, whence Dufl 
commumcated with the Victory At 8 p m the British fleet wore, 
and stood to the S W At midnight the frigates closest to the enemy 
could see, upon one side, the glow of lamps from the stern-cabin 
windows of thirty-thiee men-of-war, on the other only scattered 
lights 

The date October 21 was written down, and a little before dawn 
the Enghsh fleet, hitherto saihng almost parallel to the enemy, 
though out of sight, again altered course Nelson, considering that 
he had drawn his prey far enough out of Cadiz, had turned to the 
N E as a prehrmnary to attack 

Since the beautiful morning of the 19th the weather had broken 
Throughout the night of the 20th there had been but light breezes, 
mchmng to calm, and the same conditions, prevailing at daybreak, 
were to last the day, but there was also a heavy swell from the 
westward, winch might herald a storm At a dully hour, Colhng- 
wood’s steward, entering his master’s cabin with a light, found him 
already up and dressing The Admiral asked, in greetmg, whether 
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his servant h^d seen the enemy, snd upon receiving a startled reply^ 
advised him to take a look out The man obeyed, 3nd beheld with 
awe, tbiough puffing mist, ‘‘a crowd of great ships ^ some ten miles 
to the leeward JBut upon glancing from this array to Nelson’s 
second-m-command, calmly contmuing to shave Ins regular 
features, in mixed poor hght, while murmuring that ‘‘In a short 
time we shall see a great deal more of them”, he loyally decided 
that the spectacle m a British first-rate was the more mspinng Alone 
of Colhngwood’s personal servants he was to survive this day 
Collingwood, on the morning of a day when he was “to fight like 
an Angel”, was distinguished by composure and terse speech 
Upon the arrival of Ins First Lieutenant, he advised Mr Clavell to 
follow his example, and change his boots for shoes and silk stock- 
mgs — “so much more manageable for the surgeon” His Flag- 
Captain, north-country Captain Rotherham, who accompanied 
him as he visited the decks of the Royal Sovereign, was a dazzhng 
sight m full-dress uniform Rotherham said that he had always 
fought in his cocked hat, and always would 

Lord Nelson was observed upon the quarter-deck of the Victory 
with first day hght He was wearing the same undress uniform coat 
which he had commonly worn since he left Portsmouth, and shoes 
and stockings as usual, but for the first time when expectmg an action, 
no sword His sword had been taken from its rack in his cabin, but 
left lying on a table The coat was far from new, and its skirts were 
lined with white shalloon, not silk, but upon its left breast were 
embroidered the stars of the four Orders of Knighthood to which he 
was entitled Mr Beatty, representing several officers, expressed to 
the two Scotts the wish that someone might suggest to his lord- 
ship to cover his decorations with a handkerchief The enemy were 
believed to have Tyrolean riflemen dispersed amongst their ships 
and were likely to have sharpshooters in their tops Both the public 
and private secretary were certain that their employer would be 
highly displeased if anyone took the hberty of suggesting to him 
that he should make any alteration m Ins uniform on such an ac- 
count, so Beatty took what he felt to be a duty upon himself, saying 
that he would make an opportumty when presenting his Sick 
Report for the day He hung about, but the Admiral was at first 
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closely engaged, giving instructions to his frigate Captains, and a 
few minutes before the enemy opened fire, ordered all persons not 
stationed on the (|uarter-deck or poop to get to their proper 
quarters Hardy had been approached, however, and after the 
firmg had begun, as he paced by Nelson’s side, he mentioned that 
conspicuous decorations might draw enemy attention to the figure 
of the British Clncf, and Nelson agreed that they might, but said, 
“it was now too late to be shiftmg a coat” 

The signal guns, rockets and Bengal fires of the British fleet had 
made Villeiieuve aware, overnight, of their immediate neighbour- 
hood, and before daylight his five squadrons had received the order 
to form in close hne of battle on the starboard tack As the British 
advanced, in greater numbers than he had expected, and he saw 
that, in very light westerly breeze prevailing, it was impossible to 
avoid an action, he decided to lay his ships’ heads in the direction of 
Cadiz, and at a little after dam made the signals to wear all to- 
gether and form line of battle on the port tack This manoeuvre was 
not accomplished until about 10 a m , and then most irregularly, 
the ships, m some cases three abreast, driftmg rather than sailmg into 
a curve about five miles long, stretching from north to south 
The Victory^ s first general signal of the day, made at 6 40, to form 
the order of sailing in two columns, each ship to engage her oppo- 
nent, was followed after ten minutes by “Bear up, and steer east” 
The Commander-in-Chief, leading the twelve ships of the northern 
or weather column, at once set the example, and Colhngwood’s 
southern or leeward division of fifteen ships fell into the wake of 
the Royal Soverugn At 8 a m three jumor frigate Captains came on 
board the Victory Dr Scott and Mr Beatty at dawn had noticed 
that “his Lordship displayed excellent spirits” Blackwood, who as 
senior frigate Captam had been summoned before 6, found him “in 
calm but very good spirits” There is evidence from every eye- 
witness that he was in the taut, ommscient state common to him 
on such occasions After receivmg Blackwood’s comphments on 
the approach of a long-looked-for hour, he briskly exclaimed, 
“I mean to-day to bleed the captains of the Frigates, as I shall keep 
you on board until the very last nunute ” 

Five months previously, writmg to Lady Hamilton on his home- 
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ward passage from die West Indies, he had told her “I have sent 
two Codicils, in which you are deeply interested, to Mr Hasle- 
wood, to be placed with my Will and other Codicils, for if I kept 
them on board ship they might be lost, and then you and Horatia 
would not get what I intend, which would embitter my last 
moments ” After a few minutes’ professional conversation with 
Bhekwood, lie now asked him, together with Hardy, to witness 
his signature The long document m his own hand, winch he had 
achieved after his view of the enemy with dawn, has always been 
styled Ins “last Codicil”, though that word nowhere occurs m it 

“October the twenty-first, one thousjnd eight hundred and five, then in 
sight of the Combined Fleets of Fnnce and Spain, distant about ten miles 

“Whereas the eminuit services of Emma Hamilton, widow of the Right 
Honourable Sir William Hamilton, have been of the very greatest service 
to our King and Country, to my knowledge, without her receiving an) 
reward from cither our King or Country, — first, that she obtained the King 
of Spam’s letter, m 1796, to his brother, the King of Niples, acqunntmg him 
of his intention to declare War against England, from which letter the 
Ministry sent out orders to then Sir John Jervis, to strike a stroke, if oppor- 
tunity offered, agamst either the Arsenals of Spam, or her Fleets Thit 
neither of these was done is not the fault of Lady Hamilton The opportun- 
ity might have been offered Secondly, the British Fleet under my command, 
could never have returned the second time to Egypt, had not Lady Hamil- 
ton’s influence with the Queen of Naples caused letters to be wrote to the 
Governor of Syracuse, that he was to encourage the Fleet bemg supplied 
with everything, should they put into any Port m Sicily We put into 
Syracuse, and received every supply, went to Egypt, and destroyed the 
French Fleet 

“Could I have rewirded these services, I would not now call upon my 
Country, but as that has not been m my power, I leave Emma Lad^ 
Hamilton, therefore, a Legacy to my King and Country, that they will give 
her an ample provision to maintain her rank m life 1 also leave to the bene- 
ficence of ’iny Country niy adopted daughter, Hor itia Nelson Thompson , 
and I desire she will use in future the name of Nelson only 

“These are the only favours I ask of my King and Country at this moment 
when I am going to fight their Battle May God Bless my Kmg and Coun- 
try, and all those who I hold dear My relations it is needless to mention, 
they will of course be amply provided for 

“Nelson and Bronte ” 

The Captains signed their names, and Blackwood seized the 
chance, before his juniors arrived, to suggest that the Chief should 
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shift Ins flag to the Euryalus, and conduct the battle from her, but 
“he would not hear of it, and gave as Ins reason the force of ex- 
ample” The only visible result of the suggestion was an order for more 
sail to be made upon the Victory After receiving their instructions, 
the four frigate Captains stalked behind the Chief and his Flag- 
Captam as he went the rounds of the ship The Admiral praised the 
manner in which the hawse holes had been barricaded, and re- 
minded gun crews not to waste a shot The word “Victory” was 
continually on his lips, and he appealed to Blackwood several 
times for an opinion as to the number of prizes they would take 
to-day, always adding that personally he would not be satisfied 
by anything less than twenty Blackwood, in leply, was “careful 
not to hold the enemy light”, and suggested that the capture of 
fourteen ships would be “a glorious result” A feature of the picture 
which did not surprise any contemporary was that the ship’s com- 
pany thus invoked included Frenchmen, Spaniards, Scandinavians, 
Hindus, Germans, Italians, Portuguese, Swiss, Dutch, Kanakas 
and Americans, and in spite of the efforts of press-gangs, the Victoiy 
was undermanned On the other hand, the name of Nelson had 
brought to his flagship nearly two hundred volunteers 

At about 9 30, Blackwood, having failed to get Nelson to shift 
his flag to the Euryalus, suggested that one or two other ships might 
precede the Victory into action “I ventured to give it as the jomt 
opinion of Captain Hardy and myself how advantageous it would 
be for the Fleet for his Lordship to keep as long as possible out of 
the Battle ” Nelson answered briefly, “Let them go”, and Black- 
wood departed, allowed to hail the Tcmcraire to go ahead “On 
returning to the Victory, I found him domg all he could to increase 
rather than diminish sail ” Blackwood got the car of Hardy, and 
pointed out that unless the swift-sailmg Victory gave way, the 
labouring Tcmeraire could not pass, but Hardy would take no action, 
and when, half an hour before the Victory opened fire, the Thneraire, 
having been signalled at 12 15 to take her place astern, ranged up 
on the Victory* $ quarter, Nelson (“speaking as he always did, with 
a slight nasal intonation”), said, “fll thank you, Captain Harvey, 
to keep m your proper station, which is astern of the Victory ” 

The approach to action was at a rate winch promised a heavy 
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casualty list for the leading ships when the enemy opened fire 
The advance of the British fleet, though all possible sail was set, fell 
from three knots to a mile and a half an hour “About lo o’clock, 
Lord Nelson’s anxiety to close with the enemy became very 
apparent ” He remarked again and again, “They put a good face 
upon it”, always adding quickly, “I’ll give them such a dressing as 
they never had before ” A httle before ii he went below to his 
cabin for the last time 

Bulkheads throughout the fleet were down, and the Admiral’s 
quarters were scarcely recogmsable, having been cleared of all 
fixtures Nearly all the furniture had gone mto the hold, and Dr 
Scott, while upon the poop, had heard Inm giving particular 
mstructions to the men engaged in unhanging his pictures, using 
the words, “Take care of my Guardian Angel ” His desk had been 
left with his pocket-book lying upon it, and he now added a para- 
graph to the few professional notes which he had entered earher, 
under date “Monday, October 21st, 1805” His last writing was a 
prayer 

the Great God, whom I worship, grant to my Country, and for the 
benefit of Europe in general, a great and glorious Victory , and may no mis- 
conduct in anyone tarnish it , and may humanity after Victory be the pre- 
dominant feature in the British Fleet For myself, individually, I commit 
my hfc to Him who made me, and may His blessmg light upon my en- 
deavours for serving my Country faithfully To Him I resign myself and 
the just cause which is entrusted to me to defend Amen Amen Amen ** 

John Pasco, Signal Lieutenant, entering the cabin with a report, 
and finding the Admiral upon his knees, waited until he rose to 
deliver his message, and forcbore from proceeding to a personal 
request “I could not, at such a moment, disturb his mind with any 
grievances of mine ” Nelson soon followed him to the poop The 
distance between the contending fleets was still about three miles 
Havmg telegraphed Collingwood, “I intend to pass through the 
van of the enemy’s line, to prevent him getting mto Cadiz”, and 
changed the course of the Victory a httle to the northward, Nelson 
could, for the moment, do nothing more The sea was smooth, with 
a great ground-swell setting from the westward, and smee the sky 
was now clear of cloud, the waters were nchly dark blue m colour 
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With the approach of noon, bands struck up on board the slnps of 
the two British columns, rolling gendy towards the enemy, and the 
first sunlight of the day broke through, picking up, according to 
eyewitnesses, “in a beautiful manner"’, a forest of masts with black 
hoops, and the freshly painted sides of a crescent-shaped formation 
of scarlet, black and yellow French and Spanish ships-of-the-line, 
which seemed to include a formidable number of three-deckers, 
amongst which Nelson’s “old acquaintance”, the Santissima Trim- 
dad, glowing m verimhon and white, with a dazzlmgly white 
figurehead, was prominent A Second Lieutenant of Marines, sent 
below with orders in the Ajax, was surprised by the sang-froid of the 
bluejackets Nearly all had stripped to the waist and bound dieir 
handkerchiefs round their heads A number were performing an 
elaborate horn-pipe to the strams of the martial music which had 
just struck up Veterans, engaged in sharpening their cutlasses or 
polishing their guns, as if an mspection instead of an action was 
momentarily expected, broke off occasionally to take a look out of 
the yawning gun-ports and differ as to the identity and previous 
records of the ships which they were about to engage Someone 
remarked that this lot would make a fine sight as prizes at Spithead 
On the poop of the Victory, as the National Anthem was followed 
by “Rule, Britanma” and “Britons Strike Home”, Nelson had 
asked Blackwood whether he did not think there was one more 
general signal wanting, adding “I’ll now amuse the Fleet” His 
conversation with his Signal Lieutenant had been, “Mr Pasco, I 
wish to say to the Fleet, ENGLAND CONFIDES THAT EVERY 
MAN WILL DO HIS DUTY You must be quick, for I have one 
more signal to make, which is for close action ” Pasco begged leave 
to suggest the substitution of “expects” for “confides”, as the first 
word was in the Signal Book and would save seven hoists, and to 
this the Admiral agreed (“That will do, make it directly ”) The 
response throughout the fleet, as the message passed down both 
Imes, was, accordmg to Blackwood, “truly sublime”, another 
witness says that “it was received with three cheers in every ship” 
“Number x6”, the signal for close action, followed, and remained 
at the top-gallant masthead of the Victory until it was shot away. 
The log of Blackwood’s frigate shows that it was preceded, by four 
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minutes, by an order to be prepared to anchor after the close of the 
action Nelson had foreseen the probability of a storm, and was 
anxious for the safety of his ships on a lee shore 

The Royal Sovereign, sailing well with her new copper, was 111 
advance of her line, and rapidly closing with the enemy Nelson 
struck his thigh and exclaimed, “See how tliat noble fellow Colhng- 
wood carries his ship into action and these were the last recorded 
words spoken by him without the background of gunfire, for by 
II 40 Collingwood was undei the direct fire of the huge, swaithy 
Santa Ana and the French Fouguenx, and partially under that of four 
or five other ships Collmgwood broke the enemy Imc astern of the 
Spamsh three-decker bearing the flag of Vice-Admiral de Alava 
rhe Belleisle came into action next, and relieved the pressure on the 
Royal Sovereign Within ten minutes the Revenge, ninth ship of the 
British lee division, was going throiigli, between the fifth and sixtli 
74 of the enemy rear A cloud of smoke closed over the division of 
the British sccond-in-command Lieutenant Pasco, looking thiough 
his glass, exclaimed, “There is a top-gallant )ard gone’” “Whose 
top-gallant yard is that gone^” asked the Commander-m-Chicf 
sharply “Is it the Royal Sovereign^'* “No, my Lord, an enemy’s ” 
Lord Nelson smiled “Collingwood is doing well ” He pulled out 
Ins watch, and called to the officers about him to synchronise theirs 
by It 

The first shot at the Victory fell short of her She was an almost 
stationary target, carried along by the long Atlantic swell and the 
remains of her own impetus A second shot, fired after two or three 
minutes, fell alongside, a third passed over her The last moment 
mentioned by Nelson had come, and he bade Blackwood and Cap- 
tain Prowse of the Sinus to hurry on board their frigates, and on 
their way along tlic column tell the Captams of all hne-of-battlc 
ships to get into action immediately “They might adopt whatever 
they thought best, provided it led them quickly and closely along- 
side an enemy ” He ended his instructions with an urgent repetition 
of their dismissal, and Blackwood, as they shook hands m farewell, 
uttered a cheerful sentence expressive of his hopes, on a speedy 
return, of findmg his lordship well and in possession of twenty 
prizes. But the young officer went over the Victory s side “with a 
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heart very sad”, shocked by the words, clearly heard, “God bless 
you, Blackwood, I shall never speak to you again ” 

The enemy found the range of the Victory with their sixth shot, 
which went through her main top-gallant sail After a short silence, 
as conceitedly as if by signal, seven or eight enemy ships of the 
enemy van then poured in their bioadsides A round-shot, flying 
across the quarter-deck of the Victory, almost tore in two a figure 
engaged in conversation with Hardy Captain Adair of the Mamies 
called up a seaman to cast overboard, without delay, the frag- 
mented corpse of the Admiiafs official secretary, but Nelson had 
noticed “Is that poor Scott Mr Whipple, Captain's clerk, who 
undertook the secretary's duties, was killed by blast a few moments 
later 

As firing became gcncial, and clouds of smoke enveloped the 
scene, the wind died to a mere breath Still the Victory, sustaining 
“such a fire as had scarcely before been dnected at a single ship”, 
without being able to bring her own guns to bear m reply, held 
steadily on her course Her mizzcn-topmast was shot away about 
two-thirds up, her sails were soon riddled As usual, the French 
were aiming at masts and rigging Seeing that a group of marmts 
drawn up on the poop were suffering. Nelson ordeicd Adair to 
disperse his men around the slnp The next and most serious loss 
yet was that the Victory's wheel was knocked to pieces But the tiller 
was quickly manned, and she was thereafter steered from the gun- 
room, “the First Lieutenant, John Quilliam and Master, Thomas 
Atkmson, rcheving each other at tins duty” A shot, penetrating 
the thickness of four hammocks 111 the nettings, hit the forebracc 
bitts on the quartcr-dcck The pacing Admiral and his Flag-Captaiii 
halted, and were observed to look one another up and down with a 
question m the eye But the only casualty was the buckle of Hardy's 
left shoe Nelson snulmgly commented, “This is too warm work 
to last long”, and as he resumed his march, said that never had he 
witnessed anything cooler tlian the conduct of the Victory's ship’s 
company The period of waiting, inactive, wlnle advancing slowly 
under a raking fire, lasted probably about twenty minutes then 
he gave the order to port the helm His feint of attacking the van, 
so that Collingwood should be “as little interrupted as is possible”. 
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had served its purpose The Victory opened fire with her larboard 
guns, “m a determined, cool and steady manner*’, as she hauled to 
starboard She passed under the stern of a French thiee-decker, and 
fired mto the cabin windows of the Bucentaure, first her forecastle 
carronade, and then, as she moved slowly ahead, a double-shotted 
broadside Acrid smoke puffed back mto the Victory s gun-ports, 
filling her lower decks, and a cloud of black dust and a shower of 
splintets descended upon lier quarter-deck Every glass there had 
long been scaiimng the enemy line in the fruitless attempt to dis- 
cover the flag of the French Commander-in-Clncf The ship mto 
which she had delivered her first, fatally-disabhng counterstioke 
had, in fact, been Villeneuve’s flagship, but close behind the Bucen- 
taure lay die French 8o-gun Neptune, and astern of her a French 74 
m die act of rangmg up Hardy had gravely reported his regret that 
It would not be possible to cut through this line, “closed hke a 
forest”, without running on board one slnp or the other “I can’t 
help it”, had been Nelson’s reply “It docs not signify which we 
run on board of— take your choice”, whereupon Hardy had chosen 
the Redoutable After the collision the Victory fell away at the re- 
bound, but her yard-arm caught in the Redoutable' s riggmg, and 
the two ships hung together and so remamed, locked m a death- 
grip, movmg slowly before the wind to the S S E While the 
Victory's starboard guns smashed m the Redoutable's sides, and her 
poit guns contmued to attack the Santissima Trinidad, lying ahead 
of the Bucentaure, men from the Redoutable's three tops attempted, 
with a deluge of langridge, musket-baUs and hand-grenades, to 
clear the Victory's upper decks, and, under cover, a French boardmg- 
party made ready 

Nelson had always been averse from the employment of small 
arms, or accumulation of explosives aloft, behevmg the danger of 
setting hght to the sails to be greater than any possible gam, and the 
Victory had no guns mounted in hei poop The mizzen-mast of the 
Redoutable, a much smaller ship, rose midway between the Victory's 
mizzen and mam, and the crouchmg Frenchmen, rismg breast-high 
to fire, had the Enghsh Commander-m-Chief’s quarter-deck not 
forty-five feet distant and immediately below them, though the 
lurching of both ships m the swell made accurate aim very difficult 
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At the Victory s last refit Nelson had ordered a large skylight over 
lus cabin to be removed and the space planked over, so as to give 
him more room amidships Here, clear of the ropes and guns, in 
the centre of his quarter-deck, he had a walk twenty-one feet long, 
from the wheel to the hatch-ladder leading to his cabin At about 
I 35, Hardy, who had turned at the wheel, and was advancing 
towards the hatchway, realised that he had taken the last step in that 
direction alone Facing about, he saw the Admiral on his knees, 
with the finger-tips of his left hand just touching the deck The 
single arm gave way, and Nelson fell on his left side, exactly on the 
spot where his secretary had been killed an hour earlier Sergeant- 
major Seeker of the Marines and two seamen were there in a 
moment, raising him As Hardy bent, he saw a simle, and heard 
the words, '^Hardy, I believe they have done it at last”, or “They 
have done for me at last ” The large, consternated man muttered, 
“I hope not”, but the reply was, “Yes, my backbone is shot 
tlirough ” 


5 

The shuffling party carrying an officer with a fractured spmc 
descended as quickly and quietly as possible from the light of day 
A background of white and gold paint, and buff and blue, gave 
place to the half-ht glare of the umversal red, chosen, it was said, 
by Admiral Robert Blake for his middle and lower decks so that 
seamen, accustomed to that colour, might not be distracted by 
additions to it in the carnage of action As the party prepared to 
negotiate the last ladder leading to the cockpit, already thickly 
bloods tamed and very shppery, they encountered a panting clergy- 
man The Chaplain of the Victory had been so overcome by horror 
and nausea as to be unable to continue his ministrations to the dying 
The incident of Lieutenant Ram, mortally wounded, defiantly 
tearing off his bandages after the surgeon’s mate had done with 
Inm, had temporarily defeated Dr Scott He was hastening blindly 
towards fresh air Some hand, it was bcheved his own, had drawn a 
handkerchief over the features and orders of the Commander-in- 
Chief, so that the news of his fall might not spread and cause dis- 
couragement Scott either recognised garments, or learnt from the 
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bearers whom they were carrying His love cast out fear, and he 
turned and followed the procession towards a scene winch he soon 
afterwards shuddenngly described, in answer to the direct question, 
“It was like a butcher’s shambles ” He never from that moment 
quitted his master, but as he never could be prevailed upon to write 
down or enlarge upon his experiences, the account of Mr Beatty, 
Chief Surgeon, who had a record of twelve years in the Service, but 
who was often called away during the next three hours to attend 
other patients, is the principal source of information Enquiries 
from Rose, begging to know what exactly had been the Admirars 
last message to him, drew from Dr Scott a letter, long and pains- 
taking, but so obviously brought forth after mortal labour, and so 
rambling and repetitive, that it is to be doubted whether, could he 
have nerved himself to attempt anything fuller, he would have been 
able to produce much more It is clear that thioughout Ins hours 
of anguished constant attendance he scarcely thought, he could onK 
feel His description adds nothing to those of other eyewitnesses, 
except that at first Nelson, believing that he had only a few minutes 
to live, repeated in agitation that Rose must be told he had made a 
Will and left Lady Hamilton “to my Country” No regular prayers 
were said, although between bouts of pain Nelson rather led than 
followed short prayers with Ins Chaplain and the last words heard 
by Scott were, “God and my Country’” 

Beatty, a St Andrews man, published two years later a detailed 
narrative, a model of clarity, expressed in terms worthy of the 
occasion 

On the arrival of yet another party, bringing down a silent figure 
with shrouded features, he directed the bearers to go far forward 
on the port side He had already been presented with the dead bodies 
of two officers whom he believed to have drawn their last breaths 
during unskilful carriage below He had over forty patients awaiting 
him He gradually became aware that several of them were calling 
out, “Mr Beatty’ Lord Nelson is here’” “Mr Beatty’ the Admiral 
IS wounded’” and turmng, he saw a handkerchief falling from a 
pale but famihar countenance, and a coat with stars upon its breast 
According to his custom, Lord Nelson had forbidden his attendants 
to distract the attentton of surgeons from wounded of lesser rank 
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Mr Walter Burke, purser (a kinsman of the statesman), came 
running, and helped Beatty to remove the Admiral from tlie arms 
of seamen On carrying him to one of the midshipmen’s berths, 
they stumbled and almost fell Beatty repeated his own name and 
that of tlie purser when the Admiral asked to whose arms he had 
been transferred The easy business of stripping a one-armed man 
was quickly performed Next to his skin Lord Nelson had been 
wearing a large miniature set as a locket Its picture was that of Lady 
Hamilton as a Bacchante He opened his eyes, and perceived the 
drooping figure of his Chaplam-Secretary, wringing his hands, and 
exclaiming, “Alas’ Beatty, how prophetic you were’” He spoke to 
Scott, while Beatty was undressmg him, saying, “Doctor, I told 
you so Doctor, I am gone’” and after a short pause, in a lower 
voice, “I have to leave Lady Hamilton, and my adopted daughter, 
Horatia, as a legacy to my Country ” 

Another officer was at this moment brought m and laid by the 
Admiral’s side, and a zealous assistant, seizing upon the first object 
to hand, rolled up the emblazoned coat deplored by Beatty and 
slipped It beneath the neck of Mr Midshipman Westphal, who was 
suffering severe haemorrhage from a head-woimd Beatty relm- 
quishcd the Admiral’s wrist, and turning down the sheet by which 
he had been covered, proceeded to an examination, keepmg up a 
soothing monologue, in winch it is noticeable that he already 
alluded with confidence to “a glorious victory” He satisfied himself 
that the musket-ball mentioned had gone deep mto the chest, and 
probably lodged in the spine He could perceive no external 
injuries to the back He replaced the sheet, and asked if the patient 
would give him the full history of the occurrence, with all Ins 
sensations Nelson answered that he had no sensation m the lower 
part of his body, and (which together with his pulse rate confirmed 
the surgeon’s worst expectations) that he felt “a gush of blood every 
minute within his breast” Respiration was short and difficult, and 
he felt very acute pain about that part of the spine where he had 
been struck by the ball “I felt it break my back ” 

Beatty, who had promised that he would not put his lordship to 
much pain, and had been quietly told, “You can do nothmg for me”, 
attempted nothing further To the Chaplain, who was burmng for 
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employment, he suggested the administration of lemonade, which 
was in plcnuful supply, and the construction of a paper fan The 
cockpit, where three surgeons and their assistants were working 
with upturned sleeves and reddened forearms, by the light of 
candles in swaying horn lanterns, was below the watci-line The 
atmosphere during these hours of waiting was breathless Burke 
and Scott spoke in tuin, attempting to rouse the patient by hopes 
that he would live to carry the joyful news of his victory to his 
country The purser was told, “It is nonsense, Mr Burke, to suppose 
I ean live my suffenngs are great but they will soon be over ” To 
Scott, whose meaning phrase had been, “Your dear Country and 
Friends”, his sadder reply was, “Ah, Doctor, it is all over — it is 
all over ” 

Once, as the minutes diaggcd past, the dreadful cry of “Fire’” 
penetrated, but died unexplained Fiom time to tunc the sound of 
cheers swelled On one of these occasions the Admiral anxiousK 
asked the cause, and Lieut Pasco, lying at some distance, woimdc J 
in the right arm and thigh, raised himself on his left elbow to assuie 
bun tliat It meant another enemy ship had struck The Chief’s 
strongly expressed wish to sec his Flag-Captain impelled the 
Principal Surgeon to send a succession of messengers to Captain 
Hardy, and after a long wait, during which the Admiral sighed, 
“Will no one bring Hardy to me^ He must be killed”, a bright- 
faced boy With a flesh-wound appeared, to state with due formahty 
that, “Cue urns tances respecting the Fleet rc(jiiired Captain Hardy’s 
presence on deck, but that be would avail himself of the first fav- 
ourable moment to visit his Lordship ” The Admiral asked who had 
brought the message, and was told by the purser, “It is Mr Bul- 
kcley, my Lord ” The name recalled to the dying man the visit of 
an old slnpmate, tlie pioud father of sons, to an invalid languish- 
ing in Bond Street iodgmgs, and the exhibition of a sea-officer’s 
sword to a sea-struck boy Dick BulkeJcy heard and treasured the 
words, “It IS his voice”, and “Remember me to your father ” 

It was nearly three o'clock when the comfortable figure of Hardy 
came stooping uito the cockpit, bnngmg reliable news The Victory 
had been one of a group of four mterlocked ships, of which the 
French Fougueux and ReJoutMe had now been beaten into sdence 
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Adair of the Marines had been killed while leading a small force to 
i epcl a French boarding-party The fighting Temeratre^ with a prize 
to either side, was still attacking the Santissima Trmtdad Half an 
hour before, a tremor, quite different from those caused by her 
guns m action, had passed through the Victory She had worked 
herself free of the ReJoutahlc, but to find herself threatened by five 
ships of Villcncuvc’s dismembered van Not until he had signalled 
the Spartiate and Minotaur (also hitherto unengaged) had Hardy 
felt himself at liberty to quit the deck The dialogue recorded by 
Beatty sounds the umiustakable note of high tragedy 

“Well, Hardy, how goes the battle ’ How goes the day witli us ?’* 

“Very well, my Lord We have got twelve or fourteen of the enemy’s 
Ships in our possession, but five of their vin have tacked, and show an in- 
tention of bearing down upon the Victory I have, therefore, called two or 
three of our fresh ships round us, and have no doubt of giving them i 
drubbing “ 

“I hope none of our ships have struck, Hardy 

“No, my Lord There is no fear of that 

“I am a dead min. Hardy I am going fist, it will be all over with me 
soon Come nearer to me ** 

Mr Burke, perceiving that sometlnng very intimate was to be 
disclosed, stirred Together with Dr Scott, he was supporting the 
Admiral in the semi-reciimbent position which seemed the only one 
to bring him any rchef Burke’s arm was behind the pillow But 
he was desired not to move, and so, unwillingly, overheard the 
painfully achieved, low-spoken message “Pray let dear Lady 
Hamilton have my hair, and all other thmgs belonging to me ” 

Beatty, who had successfully concluded the amputation of a mid- 
shipman’s leg, now returned to the bedside, and the Flag-Captain, 
greeting him, voiced hearty hopes that the Chief Surgeon might 
yet hold out some prospect of life “Oh, no”, murmured the patient 
“It is impossible My back is shot through Beatty will tell you ” 
Hardy shook hands, as he had done upon arrival, and departed in 
silence to send a warmng message of the impending tragedy to 
Colhngwood 

Beatty, on being begged not to waste his time on a hopeless case, 
explamcd tliat at present his assistants were doing all that was 
possible for the other wounded, but as die Admiral would not be 
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gainsaid, he bowed and withdrew, the easier in his mind that two of 
his lordship’s personal servants had now joined him A few mmutes 
later he was recalled to be told, “Ah • Mr Beatty, I have sent for you 
to say, what I foigot to tell you before — tliat all power of motion 
and fechng below my breast are gone ” Reahsmg that he was being 
called upon, to confirm the sentence pronounced upon himself by 
his patient from the first, the Surgeon began confusedly, “My Lord, 
you told me so before”, and would have gone on to a futile cx- 
ammation of extremities, but was interrupted by the reminder that, 
“Scott and Burke have tried that already”, and “You know that I 
am gone ” Thus pressed, he summoned resolution to state heavily, 
“My Lord, unhappily for our Country, nothing further can be 
done for you”, after which he found himself obliged to step aside 
to conceal his emotion Nelson’s voice followed him, saying, “I 
know I feel sometlimg rising m my breast which tells me that I am 
gone,” and softly, again and agam, “God be praised I have done 
my duty ” 

Turning over ui his nniid the possibilities of palliatives, the 
Surgeon turned back agam to enquire “if the pain was still very 
great”, and was told, “it continued so very severe that he wished 
he was dead”, with the yearning addition, scarcely audible, “Yet, 
one would like to live a little longer, too”, and presently and 
feebler, “What would become of poor Lady Hamilton if she knew 
my situation > ” As his wounded flagship roared her last broad- 

side at the flying enemy van, causing violent concussion in the 
heated and dusky cavern in which he lay, he addressed her by name, 
“Oh* Victory^ Victory^ how you distract my poor brain*” He 
leflected, “How deal is life to all men*” 

Three iiudslupincn, walking cases, and some more seamen were 
occupying the Chief Surgeon’s attention when Hardy made Ins 
second entry 

The scene had now assumed the appearance made famihar to 
succeeding generations by the artist Devis, who came out to meet 
the Victory on her homeward passage, and stayed three weeks m 
her, making his sketches from hfe and upon the spot On the left 
of the picture stood Lieutenant Yule and Mr Midshipman Colling- 
wood, their British bulk and complexions contrasting with those 
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of the Admiral’s wizened, whiskered Neapohtan valet Dr Scott, 
his hanging features fixed in a tragic mask, contmued his office of 
“most tender nurse”, gently rubbing any part of his master’s body 
m which he admitted of pain The arm of Burke (a man in his sixty- 
seventh year, who had been thirty years afloat) still propped the 
pillows Hardy loomed above the group, looking down The 
efficient steward, Chevaher, recommended by Davison, put a 
question to the kneelmg Chief Surgeon Beyond them crouched 
Lieutenant Bligh, dazed by a head-wound, and Neil Smith, Assis- 
tant Surgeon, at work At a respectful distance, m the deepest 
shadow, hat in hand, hngered a bowed, homely, elderly figure, 
Mr Bunce, Caipciiter of the Victory ^ acclaimed by her master “an 
invaluable man” 

Hardy’s last interview with Nelson was noted by Beatty as 
occupying not more than eight mmutes As before, a formal hand- 
shake opened the dialogue, but tins time a man of few woids and 
no graces kept hold of the hand of a hero while he announced that 
he was conic to congratulate lum, even in the arms of death, “on 
a brilliant victory, which is complete” Hardy could not say for 
certain how many of the enemy were captured, as it was not yet 
possible for anyone to make out every slnp distinctly He could 
answer for four teen or fifteen 

The reply was, “That is well, but I bargamed for twenty”, and 
then, with an access of energy, the order was given, ''Anchor, 
Hardy, anchor ” The Flag-Captain of a dying Commander-iii-Chief 
hesitantly supposed that his Second would now take upon himself 
the direction of affairs, but such a suggestion brought Nelson 
almost upright m the arms of his attendants “Not while I hve, I 
hope^” Dropping back, he ordered, “No, do yon anchor, Hardy ” 
“Shall we make the signal, sir ?” asked the Flag-Captam, and was 
told, “Yes, for if I live, I’ll anchor ” 

But he believed that he had only a few minutes more left, and his 
gaze pitifully outruiimng Ins speech, he mentioned next 
“Don’t throw me overboard, Hardy ” 

“Oh, no, certainly not,” was the wretched answer 
The Scottish Chief Surgeon was amongst them, taking notes, 
and Ins decorous record approached a Bibhcal cadence 
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“Tlicn”, replied hisi Lordship, '‘you know what to do And take care of 
my dear Lady Hamilton, Hardy Take care of poor Lady Hamilton Kiss 
me. Hardy ” 

The Captain now knelt down and kissed his cheek, when his Lordship 
said “Now I am satisfied, thank God, I have done my duty “ 

Captam Hardy stood a mmute or two in silent contemplation He knelt 
down agam, and kissed his Lordship’s forehead 

His Lordship said, “Who is that 

The Captam answered “It is Hardy”, to which his Lordship replied, 
“God bless you, Hardy’” 

He spoke very little more after Hardy’s second withdrawal, and 
articulated with difficulty the orders for, “Fan — fan” or “Rub — 
rub” The Victory had ceased to fire some time past, and within the 
next few minutes even distant gunfire died away When his 
turned him, at his request, upon his right side, he whispered breath- 
lessly, wish I had not left the deck”, and presently, to Scott, **I 
have not been a great sinner, doctor”, followed by ''Remember that 
I leave Lady Hamilton and my Daughter as a legacy to my Country 
— never forget Horatia ” 

Beatty, returmng at mcreasmgly short intervals, found him, upon 
a first inspection, whispering with evidently failing strength, 
“Thank God, I have done my duty”, and upon the next, speech- 
less, and with no discernible pulse at the wrist At 4 30, about three 
hours after the Admiral had been hit, his steward, uptoemg m 
search of the Chief Surgeon with the noiseless speed and speaking 
gesture of his calling, indicated something which brought that 
officer back with him quickly They had to touch the shoulder of 
his lordship’s private secretary, who was still mechamcally chafing 
a cold breast 


6 

With sunset, as the obsessing battle-noises ceased, and a com- 
parative hush fell upon the scene, two jumor officers m the dis- 
masted Belletsle seized die chance to look about them, and, unknown 
to one another, recorded impressions of the aftermath of the 
greatest naval victory in history Lieutenant Nicolas of the Marines, 
who could draw, jotted down colour notes of bottle-end green 
waters, amongst which appeared and reappeared fragments of 
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timber surrounded by bent wet heads and clutching forearms He 
saw, with the artist’s eye, a central group which mcluded a couple 
of boats putting off smartly, in mdigo shadow, from the black and 
acid-yellow sides of the majestic Royal Sovereign, lymg in an un- 
meant attitude of heroic exhaustion, with her sails as full of holes 
as if they had been powdered with confetti His companion, who 
could only describe, but felt strongly that the “view of the Fleet at 
this period was highly interesting, and would have formed 1 
beautiful subject for a painter”, saw, “just under the setting rays’ , 
a dramatic huddle of five or six elaborately decorated enemy 
prizes, traihng severed rigging as they rose and fell helplessly on 
the Atlantic swell A bank of lavender fog, produced by gunfiic, 
drifted slowly towards the land, and a heavy scent, unmistakable 
to anyone who had taken part in a fleet action, burdened the air, 
and set hot men coughing To the northward could be seen the full 
canvas of the enemy squadron flying for the security of Cadiz 01 
Rota About a mile distant, the Achille, with the tricolour upon her 
ensign staff still fluttering, was beginning to emit volumes of black 
smoke from her hull “Our tenders and boats were usmg every 
effort to save the brave fellows who had so gloriously defended her, 
but only two hundred and fifty were rescued ” This service was of 
no little difficulty or danger, as the Achille' s guns began to go off, 
one by one About five o’clock the flames reached her magazine, 
and she blew up with a tremendous explosion, sounding the last 
note of “the rout in Trafalgar’s Bay” 

Communication between the victorious ships was difficult, but 
the result of the day was obvious and appicciated Not until dark- 
ness fell did a chilly wlnspcr steal through the loudly triumphant 
fleet “No Admiral’s hghts on board the Victory ” Many contem- 
poraries attest that when London newspapers appeared on Novem- 
ber 6, with the heading “Glorious Victory over the Combined 
Fleets Death of Lord Nelson”, the instinctive comment of the 
British pubhc was “We have lost Nelson^” and strangers stopped 
one another in the street to repeat the news and shake hands to an 
accompamment of tears In the British fleet on the night of Trafalgar 
tlie feelmg was the same Officers of all ranks, writmg home against 
time, gave their opemng sentence to the victory, but the remamdtr 
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of a long paragraph to a loss which was iinaniniously felt to be 
personal as well as national From the lower deck arose the same 
note “I never set eyes on him,” explained a humble writer to a 
humble home, ‘Tor which I am both sorry and glad, for to be sure 
I should like to have seen him, but then, all the men in our ship who 
have seen him arc such soft toads, they have done notlnng but 
Blast their Eyes and cry ever since he was killed God bless you ’ 
chaps that fought like the Devil, sit down and cry like a wench ” 
Nelson had spoken of “annihilation”, and been disappointed to 
licar on his death-bed that only fourteen or fifteen of the tlnrty- 
three ships opposed to him that day had struck But eighteen were 
accounted for on the day of battle, and eventually annihilation was 
the result of Trafalgar, though only four of the “beauties” watched 
by the men of the Victory as she drew slowly towards action were 
carried into Spithead as prizes Dumanoir’s squadron of foui van 
ships was met and captured off Ortegal by Sir Richard Strachan on 
November 4, and of the eleven which succeeded m 1 caching Cadiz, 
none ever put to sea again, and those under tlic flag of Admiial 
Rosily surrendered to Spam m 1808 

Colhngwood’s list of the enemy flag-ofliccrs engaged, forwarded 
to England with his despatches, spoke foi itself 

“Admiral Villcncuve, Cominanclcr-m-Chicf Bucentame Taken Adminl 
Don Frederico Gravma Pnncipe de Asturian Esc 1 pod, in Cidiz, wounded in 
the irm 

“Vicc-Admiral Don Ignatio Maria D’Ahv 1 Sauta Ana Wounded sev- 
erely in the head, taken, but was driven back into Cadiz m the Santa Ana 
Reir-Admiral Don Baltazar Hidalgo Cisneros Santi^^ima Trinidad T ikcn 
“Rear-Admiral Magon AJqeziras Killed 
“Rear-Adimnl Dumanoir rormidahk Escaped ” 

Colhngwood did not anchor on the night of October 21, and 
during the followmg afternoon the gale foreseen by Nelson came on 
from the S W , accompanied by torrential ram Codrmgton of the 
Orion lemarked, years later, that never had he been so glad to sec 
the stars as after Trafalgar, as for four days following the death of 
the Chief no man m Ins fleet saw sun, moon or constellations 
While the shoals of Cape Trafalgar roared under the Victory's Ice, 
her over-driven Chief Surgeon and his assistants did what they 
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could for those departed this hfe The body of Lord Nelson was 
stripped of the clothes m which it had been attired after death, with 
the excepaon of a shirt The hair, for which Captain Hardy was 
asking, in accordance with his instructions, as a memento for Lady 
Hamilton, was secured Beatty traced, with a probe, the course of 
the musket-ball from die spme, but stopped there for the present A 
httle before noon on die 24th the wounded ship, labouring deeply 
in the heavy seas, was taken in tow by the old Polyphemus, and 
managed to rig up jury topmasts and a mizzen Next evening the 
Polyphemus was obliged to cut die towmg hawser to prevent the 
Victory coming on board her, and in spite of burmng blue hghts, 
and searching to die best of her ability, she lost sight of the flagslnp 
for forty-eight hours On the 26th the storm at last showed signs 
of abating, and Captain Fremantle, with H M S Neptune, came to 
the aid of his old Chief Next nionimg, although strong gales with 
thunder, lightning and downpour still prevailed, Dr Scott was able 
to approach his first letter since the action It was with a trembling 
pen that he addressed his sheet to “Mrs Cadogan, Merton Place, 
Surrey”, and began to trace the words 

‘‘Hasten the very moment you recei\e this, to dear Lady Hamilton, and 
prepare her for the greatest of misfortunes ** 



chapter XX 
AFTERWARDS 


I 

T uesday, November 5, 1805, found London overwhelmed 
by the thickest fog known in the capital for many years It 
extended for several miles outside town, blotting out hedgerows 
and cottages In the City, shopkeepers, hopeless of doing any busi- 
ness, put up their shutters, to the distress of persons accustomed to 
certain hghted windows as landmarks on their homeward journey 
In the streets, carnages proceeded at a footpace, and pedestrians, 
afraid of being run over, were halloing before they attempted 
crossings Stage-coaches were hours late By midmght Whitehall 
was almost deserted, but two post-chaises, which had been crawhng 
up from the west, turned m at the Admiralty gates at the same 
moment, and two weary and crumpled officers who had last met in 
the Atlantic, in dirty weather, recogmsed one another with aston- 
ishment 

On October 26 Admiral Collmgwood had taken advantage of 
the first abatement of the great storm following Trafalgar to send 
away the Pickle schooner with his despatches Lieutenant Lapeno- 
tiere, falhng in with the Nautilm lugger, in the mouth of the Tagus, 
had communicated the news to Captain Sykes, who had hastened 
with It to Lisbon, where Mr Gambicr, British Consul, had only 
detained him while he wrote to London Sykes had made the port 
of Plymouth a few hours later than Lapenoti^rc, who had the 
longer land journey from Falmouth The words “Despatches from 
Admiral Colhngwood” brought the First Lord out of bed, to sit at 
his desk doing busmess with his staff till 5 a ni , by which time 
expresses had been sent off to His Majesty and all his mimsters, and 
compositors were setting up the type for a Gazette Extraordinary 
The Prime Minister, who was in residence at 10, Downing Street, 
confided in Lord Malmesbury next day that during an eventful 
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career he had become accustomed to being knocked up at all hours 
by messengers bringing news of every description, but hitherto, 
be it good or bad, he had always been able to lay his head on Ins 
pillow and sink into a sound sleep again On this occasion only had 
Mr Pitt been unable to recover repose, and at length got up and 
dressed, although it was three 111 the morning The image of Nelson 
m this quarter was too vivid, too lecent 

A typical leading article of a daily paper published that morning 
opened with the words, “It is with mixed sensations of transpoit 
and anguish”, and though the Park and Tower guns duly thundered, 
illuminations in London that night were described as “partial” 
Some days passed before officials, tradesmen and private residents 
had decided how best to express joy for a signal victory combined 
with a national loss In St James’s Square, the mansion of the 
fabulously wealthy Mi Goldsmid, a personal friend of Lord Nelson, 
exhibited but two small rows of plain lamps Drury Lane blazed 
witli an anchor and immense “L N ” wreathed with bays “Nelson 
and Victory” was a popular form, and crowds paused appreciatively 
outside a well-known shop saying simply “Alas’ Poor Nelson’” 

Lord Mayor’s Day was at hand, bringing poignant memories 
of an ardent and eloquent chief guest His portrait was brought from 
the Council Chamber and hung above the Lord Mayor’s seat in the 
Guildhall, Ins bust, garlanded with oak and laurel, presided over the 
Sheriff’s table On November 9 the London Gazette announced 
the first Trafalgar honours, and Vice-Admiral Colhngwood 
(blockading Cadiz) was not much pleased when he discovered that 
his barony imght not descend to his daughtci s, but the Rev William 
Nelson was well satisfied to find that royal gratitude foi the 
hitherto mcagiely acknowledged services of Vice-Adimral Nelson 
had taken the extraordinary form of creating his elder brother an 
Earl The body of Lord Nelson was being brought home m Ins own 
flagship, and it gradually became evident that “the last sad scene” 
pic tilled by the Matchams was to be much longer delayed and on a 
scale undreamt of by them when they had spoken of staying at 
Merton “till all is over” 

At last, early on December 5, the day appointed for a National 
Thanksgiving, warning of the approach, from St Helen’s, of a large 
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ship under low jury masts, which had been towed through the 
cheering Channel Fleet, drew to the sally port at Portsmouth, and 
the Blockhouse Fort opposite, crowds far exceeding in number 
those which had gathered on the same spot on a September day to 
watch Admiral Nelson wave farewell The Victory, with his flag 
half-mast, anchored at Spitlicad, but the Revenge came into the 
harbour to be docked for repairs “She bore marks of her bravery in 
the action, and the acclamations had a very pleasing effect ” 
During the week that the flagship lay at anchor at Spithcad, the 
object of unceasing reverential attention, it was not possible to do 
anything, but directly she sailed for the Downs, Beatty, with his 
assistants, began an autopsy To his relief, the body was m a perfect 
state of preservation, and death-masks (obtained cither then or ten 
days later) represented features unchanged, except by an expression 
of profound repose He was able, at last, to extract the fatal musket- 
ball, which he found lodged in the muscles of the back, a little 
below the right shoulder-blade, together with some gold lace and 
silk lining from an epaulette and a shred of navy blue cloth The 
ball, after entering the left shoulder and breaking two ribs, had 
penetrated to the left lobe of the lungs and divided a large branch 
of the pulmonary artery, so the immediate cause of death, although 
on Its further passage the ball had fractured the spine, had been, as 
he had expected, haemorrhage from a vessel near the heart He took 
the opportunity of cxamimng the vital organs, and found that all 
were so healthy that they rather resembled those of a youth than 
a man in Ins forty-eighth year These facts, taken together with his 
observations of his lordship’s habits, led the Chief Surgeon of the 
Victory to suppose that Admiral Nelson might have survived to a 
great age, though, had he remained for longer than a few more 
years at sea, and overtaxing his remaining eye, he must almost 
certainly have become totally blind 

2 

“He is to be buried in St Paufs,” wrote Mrs Codrington to her 
Trafalgar Captam, “directly under the Cupola, winch will be his 
motnmetu, and may at the same moment remmd thousands of 
spectators of Ins merits and Ins loss, and animate, m a last look at 
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London, the departing midshipman, lieutenant, captain and admiral 
to imitate his example '' 

Throughout the raw mght of January 8-^ London could hardly 
be said to have slept Thirty-one Admirals and a hundred Captains 
were up with their full-dress uniform For days past country parties 
had been arnvmg to lodgings m the City and suburbs “Town was 
never so full A sudden hailstorm had drenched the capital as the 
coffin, brought in procession by water from Greenwich (on a day 
of brilliant sunshine, but impeded by a strong south-westerly 
wmd), had been landed at Whitehall stairs 

The drums of the volunteer corps who weie to hue the streets 
beat to arms an hour before dawn on January 9 Young George 
Matcham’s long day began at 6 a m , when he rose at the 
Gloucester Coffee House by candlelight St James’s Park, where 
the family joined the tail of the procession mustering to pass 
to Whitehall, was their first halt, and while they waited a weary 
while, young George saw the Duke of York talking much to his 
aides-de-camp, and many Admirals and Captains, in full-dress 
uniforms (but with black waistcoats), jangling with medals, and 
highly confused at not being able to find their carnages In a coach 
well to the fore, ranked to precede those of the younger sons of 
Barons, sat a solemn trio bcarmg white staves the Treasurer, 
Comptroller and Steward of the Household of the deceased All had 
indeed known Nelson well Alexander Davison, Esq , of St James’s 
Square and Swarland Park, William Haslewood, Esq , Senior 
Partner of Messrs Booth & Haslewood, Attorneys, of Craven 
Street, Strand, and William Marsh, Esq , Semor Partner of Messrs 
Marsh, Page & Creed, Navy Agents, of Norfolk Street, Strand 

Dayhght broadened, and it became clear that Nelson’s funeral 
was to be vouchsafed as dazzling a day as could be remembered m 
January London Early sunhght beamed upon Portland stone and 
urban grass, from which the frost was passing In the City the dome 
of St Paul’s rose against cloudless pale blue skies as if it had been cut 
out of pasteboard The great bell of the cathedral began to toll at 
8 30, by winch time most ticket-holders were in their seats, and 
every window on the route from the Admiralty was filled, but the 
last part of the procession did not reach the Horse Guards, where it 
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was to fall m behind the troops, until nearly noon The nnlitary, 
under the command of the veteran Sir David Dundas, had been 
chosen chiefly from regiments which had served in the glorious 
campaigns amongst the sands of Egypt, after the Battle of the Nile 
(and were to serve under Wellington in the sierras of the Peninsula, 
and the wet woods and cobbles of Belgium) 

At last the sound of fifes and muffled drums playing the Dead 
March in Saul gave notice that the procession was m motion 
Minute guns boomed At the Admiralty the coffin was borne out 
to the funeral car, which was faslnoned to represent, m some sort, 
the Admirars flagship, having a winged figure of Fame bearing a 
laurel wreath mchmng from the prow, and upon the great lantern, 
above the stern windows, the inscription H M S Victory m yellow 
block capitals 

The procession was so long that the Scots Greys leading it had 
reached the cathedral before the officers of both ^ci vices, bringmg 
up the rear, had left die Admiralty, but it was remarked that the 
only general sound made by an unusually orderly mob was one 
rcsemblmg a murmur of the sea, caused by a spontaneous movement 
to uncover as the funeial car came in sight Two o’clock had sounded 
before the expectant silence was broken by words of command, 
die troops manoeuvred to hue and guard the entrance to the 
cathedral, and the coffin was taken from the car by twelve men of 
the Victory, to be met at the rails by six Admirals bearing a canopy 

The youngest relative, following his father, with bent head, 
up tremendous steps into darkness, thought the scene ‘‘the most 
aweful sight I ever saw All the bands played ” Sunhght and military 
music gave place to torchlight and the soaring voices of choristers 
Simple words, very well known to a clergyman’s son, swelled in the 
great dome The first three anthems of a service which lasted four 
hours were, “I am the Resurrection and the Life”, “I know that my 
Redeemer hveth” and “We brought nothing into this world” The 
Bishop of Chichester read the First Lesson Young George found 
the Dean’s voice heavy and monotonous As the coffin was moved 
from the choir to the space beneath the dome, for mterment, the 
Duke of Clarence, close behind his Royal km, lumbered out of Ime 
to shake hands with Lord Nelson’s brother-in-law and say m a 
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Stage whisper, “I am come to pay my last Duties here, and I hope 
you and I shall never meet on such a like occasion ” 

It had been foreseen that darkness must fall outside before the 
service ended Withm, the choir appeared but dimly lit, although 
many torches had been employed, but an effect of extraordinary 
brilliance had been achieved beneath the dome, and exactly above 
the bier, by the introduction of a temporary chandelier of a hundred 
and thirty lamps The last stages of a State Funeral designed by the 
College of Arms arrived Garter King at Arms hfted up his voice 
to proclaim the styles and titles of the departed The officers of Lord 
Nelson’s Household broke their white staves and handed them to 
Garter to be cast upon the coffin, about to be lowered by machinery 
into the crypt 

The final incident of Lord Nelson’s funeral, found by many 
spectators the most imprcssi\c, was undisciplined and unrehearsed 
It had been set down that the men of the Victory were to furl the 
shot-rent colours which they had borne 111 the procession and lay 
them upon the coffin, but when the moment came, they seized 
upon the ensign, largest of the Victory $ three flags, and tearing a 
great piece off it, quickly managed so that every man transferred 
to his bosom a memorial of his great and favourite commander 

3 

Most of the major characters of the Nelson drama lingered upon 
the stage long after his abrupt exit He had been baiely forty-seven 
More than thirty years passed before the last of those who had 
known him best were quietly swept into the property box, all 
passion spent 

When his officers mourned the Nation’s loss after Trafalgar, 
several added m despair that they had also lost their Patron Cod- 
rington deemed the future of Hardy sunk m the grave together 
with his illustrious Chief The voice was that of the eighteenth 
century, and they had under-estimated, amongst other things, the 
regard which immediately, and for all time, attached itself m the 
national mind to everyone and everything connected with the name 
of Nelson 

In 1810, when Lady Charlotte Nelson married Lord Hood’s 
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grandson and namesake, Nelson’s widow, flattered by a call from 
the bridal couple, wrote of, *‘A Union of Names that will not easily 
be forgotten” Lady Nelson, never strong and always on the move, 
lived to be seventy-three There is a shadowy ghmpse of her “rather 
prosy” in an hotel at Lyons, and a surprismg one upon a boating 
expedition on the Lake of Geneva, in company with her daughter- 
m-law, an infant grandchild and nurse, and Lord Byron 

On May 12-14 m the year following Trafalgar, Parhament had 
debated and finally voted a pension of ^5,000 per annum to be 
attached to the new Nelson peerage, ^10,000 to enable the present 
Earl to buy an estate, and ^10,000 apiece to his sisters A pension of 
^2,000 per annum had already been granted to Viscountess Nelson 
in February There had been no mention of the woman and child 
confidently entrusted by the Admiral to his King and Country, 
“now I am going to fight their Battles” 

Earl Nelson was still staying in Clarges Street with his wife and 
daughter, and according to Lady Hamilton, on hearing at her 
dinner-table of the splendid grant to his name and house, he pro- 
duced the famous pocket-book containing the memorandum of 
his brother’s last wishes — “threw it to me, and said, with a very 
coarse expression, that ‘I might now do as I pleased with it’ ” A 
violent scene between two very hot-tempered persons followed, 
and though they were afterwards persuaded by well-wishers to 
exchange conciliatory notes, and even visit one another, happy 
relations were never resumed The death of the Earl’s heir, Horatio, 
at the age of nineteen, upon which Tom Bolton became heir- 
presumptivc to the Nelson peerage, evoked no recorded com- 
ment from the guardian of slighted Horatia 
Lady Hamilton did her guest injustice in concluding that he had 
dehberately suppressed the document explaining her claims until 
his own future was assured, but there seems no doubt that he had 
left her m ignorance of its persistently unlucky fate since it had 
passed into his hands as executor In fact, he had taken considerable 
action, and it had not been in his power to suppress it even had he 
so wished, for Rose had already seen it and undertaken to show it to 
Pitt But Rose was never able to perform his part, as by the next 
time he saw Pitt, the Prime Minister was on his death-bed and the 
N — 20 
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doctors forbade all talk of business On February 15, 1806, the luck- 
less relic was taken on by the Earl to the new Prime Miiusttr This 
character was the “ cold-hearted Grenville”, whom Nelson had 
always prophesied would do nothing to help Lady Hannlton, and 
It is clear that on tins occasion, and whenever afterwards approached 
on the same subject, his chilliness was remarkable 

Rose, with fainter hopes after the rebuff to Earl Nelson by Gren- 
ville, proceeded to tackle Canmng relentlessly The Ptiinc Munster, 
who had been Foreign Secretary when Lady Hamilton had been 
Ambassadress at Naples, had not denied that her services deserved 
reward But Canning, now Foreign Secretary, thought that Lord 
Grenville’s letter, forwarded by Rose, * ‘worded with the coldest 
caution”, gave the Prime Minister the opportumty, as he evidently 
had the mtenUon, of saymg that the Foreign Secret Service Fund 
was not the appropriate source Three Administrations had suc- 
ceeded one another since the services mentioned by Lord Nelson 
as Lady Hamilton’s sole claim for recognition had been performed, 
they had been performed by a lady at a toreign Court at which her 
husband was Ambassador, and far from having been kept secret, 
they had been made known to every person whom she had soli- 
cited, “and printed in extracts of a will registered m Doctors’ 
Commons and accessible to all mankind” 

On hearing the news of Trafalgar she had told Rose, “My heart 
and head are gone ” A year later, a letter from Wilham Hay ley, 
who had known her m her spring-time m Romney’s studio, had 
found her sitting in a stupor, in London, on a midsummer day, 
“leaning my cheek upon my hand, and very unhappy” “All seems 
gone hkc a dream ” The old plnlosopher had told her that England 
would expect a heroic and serene bearing in the confidential friend 
of the immortal Nelson, and she had tried to assume it “I did try 
and get a victory over myself and seem to be happy, alklio* mis- 
ciable ” 

She nught have pleaded that not all her debts had been selfishly 
incurred She supported many poor relations, who requited her ill 
The amiuity of >^500 left her by Nelson, charged upon his Bronte 
estate, produced nothing for three years, and after that was remitted 
irregularly Cymes, who noticed that she went repeatedly to the 
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theatre for die purpose of swooning when Braham sang ‘*Thc 
Death of Nelson”, would have been quick to record that Lady 
Hamilton was gambling again, and there is no such record She did 
at a later date admit having been “dreadfully imposed upon for my 
good nature, m being bail for a person I thought honourable”, but 
“my imprudence”, stormy references to the machinations of “artful 
mercenary wretches”, and Earl Nelson’s meanness in throwing 
upon her the bills for the last improvements made at Meiton were 
the only excuses ever offered by her for cumulative embarrassment 
A meeting of what she called “my City friends” took place in 
London in November 1808, and her spirits soared “They have 
rescued me from Destruction They arc pa) ing my debts I live 
m retirement, and the City arc going to put forward my claims 
No power on earth shall make me deviate from my present 
system ” Abraham Goldsmid had given nearly ^13,000 for Merton 
She took lodgings m Bond Street “The harp and viol were soon 
resounding from her lighted apaitmcnts, wilder extravagances than 
ever were committed ” One by one she parted with her Nelson 
relics Messrs Salter received back the inscribed gift presented to 
Horatia during the twenty-five days, accompanied by an incoherent 
note that the child was “the dauglitcr, the true and beloved daughtci 
of Viscount Nelson Her mother was too ^reat to be mentioned '" — 

a reference thought to point at the Queen o? Naples The death of 
shrewd old Mrs Cadogan removed from her “the best of Mothers”, 
and the last brake upon her irresponsibility The last reports of 
her m England arc wholly pathetic The New Year of 1813 found 
her, with “a fine snow scene” outside, huddled in ugly obscure 
rooms m the purlieus of the Temple, permitted to reside “within 
the rules of the King’s Bench” on the condition that she made no 
attempt at escape 

All her effects left at her Bond Street lodgings had been seized and 
sold She suffered a recurrence of jaundice, attended by the mental 
depression characteristic of the disease, and lay abed for weeks 
Still she kept up a gallant pretence that her difficulties would soon 
be solved, and for a few months she did enjoy liberty again She 
was rc-arrested and back in “that vile Banco Regio” by July 
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A City friend who had known Nelson since Jamaica days 
rescued her after she had endured a second bout of detention lasting 
nearly nme months Alderman Joshua Jonathan Smith, senior 
partner of Messrs Smith and Seiffe, sugar refiners, obtained her 
discharge from Lord Ellcnborough m the first week of July 1814, 
and she sailed from Tower Wharf for France in a vessel called The 
Little Totiiy with Horatia, and less than m her pocket Her few 
letters from the Calais district have the fragile charm of a co|i- 
temporary water-colour 

Her health was mended by the simple regular round, the country 
air, the gentle exercise, the sensation of liberty, and above all the 
success of her last appearance in her favourite “Attitude”, that of the 
Enghsh lady “The Jaundice is Icavmg me, but my Broken Heart 
does not leave me ” If her guardian could live to see Lord Nelson's 
child “well settled” she would “dye happy” Horatia takes up the 
story of the last four months, which is all darkness 

“At the time of her deatli she was in great distress, and hid I not, unknown 
to her, written to Lord Nelson to ask the loan of ;£io, and to another kind 
friend of lurs, who immcdntely sent her £,20^ slic would not literally have 
had one shilling till her next allowance became due Latterly she was 
scarcely sensible I imagine that her illness ongmdly began by being bled 
whilst labourmg under an attack ofjaundicc whilst she lived at Richmond 
From that time she was never well, and added to this, the baneful 
habit she had of takmg wine and spirits to a fearful degree, brought 
on water on the chest She died in January, 1815, and was buried m 
the burying ground attached to tlie town That was a sad miserable time 
to me 

“The service was read over the body by a Roman Catholic priest who had 
attended her at her ree]uest during her illness Lady H had, ever smee she 
had been in Calais, professed herself a Catholic 

“Latterly her mind became so irritable by drinking that I had written to 
Mr Matcham, and be had desired that I would lose no time m getting some 
respectable person to tike me over and that I was to conic to them, where 
I should always find a home After her death, as soon as he heard of it, he 
came to Dover to fetch me 

“With all Lady H ’s faults, — and she had many , — she had many fine 
qualities, which, had (she) been placed early in better hands, would have 
made hei a very superior woman It is but justice on my part to say that 
through ail her difficulties, she invariably till the last few months, expended 
on my education etc , the whole of the interest of the sum left me by Lord 
Nelson, and which was left entirely at her control ” 
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The Tunes recorded the marriage, at Burnham, on February 
19, 1822, of Miss Nelson Nelson to the Rev Phihp Ward, M A 

Nelson’s prayer by the bedside of a sleeping infant at Merton was 
answered The life of Horatia was happy, full and long She settled 
to Victorian matronhood, bearing an annual child m rural peace, 
her only causes for anxiety, nursery epidemics (which mcluded 
cholera) and, as the years slipped by, the number of fine boys for 
whom employment must be found She never learnt her parentage 
At fourteen she had been old enough to besiege her guaidian with 
questions '‘On her death-bed at Calais I earnestly prayed her to tell 
me who my mother was but she would not, influenced then, I 
think, by the fear tliat I might leave her ” 

As far as can be judged. Lord Nelson’s Horatia inherited nothing 
from her mother except aptitude for languages and love of animals, 
and nothing from her father except his favourite “activity” But 
Nature had performed one of her celebrated tricks Lady Hamilton’s 
pupil was a perfect “throw-back” to the long-lived, country- 
rooted clerical Nelson stock of preceding generations The child 
born on a winter’s day in the year of Copenhagen, with whom 
Nelson had played on the carpet m Sloane Street lodgmgs (taken 
so that “I might be in an airy situation” after severe cow-pox 
following vaccmation), hved to be eighty-one 

Six years after Mrs Nelson- Ward had been laid to rest m Pinner 
churchyard under a tombstone mscribcd, “the adopted daughter of 
Vice-Admiral Lord Nelson”, a load of manuscripts rumbled up to 
the doors of the Pavihon, Fonthill, the old laundry quarters of the 
bizarre Wiltshire country seat in which Lord Nelson and Sir 
Wilham and Lady Haimlton had spent the Christmas before her 
birth as guests of Beckford The latest collection of holograph 
correspondence for winch Mr Alfred Morrison, tlie then owner of 
the Fonthill estate, had bid at Sotheby’s had been put up to auction 
by a Mr Joseph Mayer of Liverpool It included hundreds of letters 
m the handwriting of Lord Nelson, addressed to Lady Hamilton, 
some of which, as they had been entrusted to private messengers, 
were completely unguarded The correspondence was almost one- 
sided, as Lord Nelson had always burnt Lady Hamilton’s rephes, 
but Admiral Keats had returned to her, with the seals unbroken. 
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two letters dated October 1805, beginning “My most dear” and 
“My dearest life”, addressed to a Commaiider-in-Cliicf who had 
already fallen m action 

Parts of Mr Morrison’s purchase liad already been quoted by Dr 
Pettigrew, ill lus Life of Nehou, published in 1849, but as he had 
given no references, then authenticity had been questioned, and Ins 
taste censured Sixteen months before he had clianced upon this 
tiemendous cache, Mr Morrison had secured, also at Sotheby’s, 
from the executors of Mr Finch-Hatton, grandson of Colonel 
Robert Greville, the private papers of Sir William Hanulton 

He caused the two complementary collections to be privately 
printed, in 1893-4, and any doubts as to Horatia bemg the clnld of 
Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilton were settled 


When Abraham Goldsnud bought Merton Place it seemed that 
the traditional silver hmng had appeared m the noticeable cloud 
brooding over the house The Dutch-Jcwish financier who owned 
adjoming property announced his tactful intention of preserving 
some of the rooms as the Admiral had used and left them Mrs 
Bolton comforted herself and Lady Hamilton with prospects of 
driving down from London to take “a melancholy pleasure in tracing 
former times m those walks” For eighteen months the house 
became m effect what it had always unconsciously been, a Nelson 
museum But on September 17, 1810, Saiah Connor, an un- 
educated but graphic correspondent, told Lady Hamilton that she 
had again waited 111 all day for a promised call from the banker A 
trip to lus business house had drawn from a clerk the disquieting 
intelligence that Mr Goldsmid’s attendances recently had been 
irregular “It was feared he should lose a large sum of money It 
would not rum lum, as he was so rich, but the sum was large ” 
Eleven days later, Abraliam Goldsmid wandered out alone mto a 
part of the grounds called “The Wilderness”, and there took his 
life The house was never agam a private residence, and the male- 
diction upon It seemed to grow Horatia well remembered hearing 
that Mr Cribb, head gardener, had been assigned the dreadful duty 
of removing “Fatima, the black maid taken out of a slave ship, of 
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whom Lady Hamilton w as very fond, from Bear Lane Workhouse, 
where I05 a week was being paid for her, to St Luke’s madhouse, 
where she died” 

On Christmas Eve, 1863, James Hudson, son-in-law of Cribb, 
wrote to his son from Merton 

“When first wc came to live here there were but three cottages on the 
Estate, and only eleven persons, tlirce men, three women and five children 
Now there are over two hundred houses, and nearly a thousand people For 
nearly seven years xftcr wc came here. Nelsons beautiful mansion stood 
entire and furnished, as when he had left it to take command of the Channel 
Fleet, never to return But now, what a change has come over it^ Of 
that mansion not so much as a stick or stone remains to mark the spot on 
which It stood Those beautiful pleasure grounds and gardens all destroyed, 
the trees and shrubs all cut down, the birds have hied themselves to some 
more quiet and secluded spot and if this is not sufficient to disfigure and 
transform the place, they are going to make a railroad right through the 
centre of it 

The evidence of Hudson that nothing remarkable was left of 
Merton Place within sixty years of Trafalgar is confirmed, with 
additions m the Ichabod vein, by every succeeding biographer of 
Nelson who made the due pilgrimage, but even the site of a hero’s 
home holds attraction, and such pilgrimages, always touching, are 
seldom entirely unrewarding 

The extent of the estate can be judged with comparative accuracy 
from the advertisements preceding its sale, in 1808 and 1815 Large- 
scale maps of the district, pubhshed as late as 1817, show Morden 
Grove as the property of A Goldsmid, Mr Halflnde’s smaller 
house, and Merton Place, still under the name of “ — Greaves, 
Esq ”, from whom Nelson bought it A vicar of Merton has 
printed locally a booklet dealing with the environs, residence and 
circle of the most famous parishioner In 1949, signposts on a by- 
pass, curving through Surrey water-meadows to avoid Kingston, 
talk promisingly and musically of Merton and Morden, recalling 
the well-known picture of the arrival of a frigate Captain, very 
early on an autumn morning, to the house where Lady Hamilton 
played at being a chatelaine and a bergere, and Nelson was never so 
happy The railway anathematised by old Hudson, and in a form 
undreamt of by him — undei ground — carries the traveller from 
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London to cither of two stations convenient for Merton Place m 
half the time proudly mentioned by the purchaser in 1802 In the 
vicinity of the stations crowds and noise and, what is worse tlian the 
“modern development” deplored by earlier biographers, mid- 
Victorian minor commercial architecture in decay, distract the 
imagination, but still a wider air than that of the City is noticeable 
at Merton — figures mostly walking and talking slower than m the 
Strand, and during the working-hours of the day, as in 1802, a 
preponderance of women and children, and dogs The waters of 
the Wan die still run by the side of the High Street “Hamilton”, 
“Hardy”, “Nelson” and “Victory” roads, filled with identical small 
dwellings, stretch, only slightly uphill, towards what was once “the 
Poop” In the vicinity of the church something of the old magic still 
lingers There are chestnuts and hawthorns and lilacs and laburnums, 
fragments of warm red-brick wall, and buff lanes vamslimg towards 
stiles On a May day it is clear where Hudson's birds have betaken 
themselves Within the church, high over the chancel arch, m very 
poor light, hang six heraldic paintings One is the hatchment 
noticeable over die front door of Merton Place ni engravings 
published in 1806, flowingly inscribed, “The Scat of the gallant 
Admiral Lord Nelson, who died in battle, Oct 21, 1805” Time has 
struck a blow at the gold and silver paint and primitive oil colours, 
but the shapes can still be discerned of a palm tree issuant between 
a disabled first-rate and a battery in rums, and a sailor, armed with 
a cutlass and a pair of pistols m his belt 
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Abbott, Lemuel, artist, 226, 229, 268, 
272 

Abcrcorn, John Junes Hamilton, first 
Marquis of, 109, 362 
Abercron by, General Sir Ralph 373 
Aboukir Bay and Island, 2*52, 2 S3, 260, 
264, 271, 330 

Active, H M S (38 g ), 483, 492 
Acton, Sir John, 109, 112-T4, rao, 246 
247, 250, 272. 282, 30s 313, 334> 
457. 479 . marrnqc of, 338 
Adair, Captain William, S4 n, >> 1- 
Adam, Robert architect, 113 
Addington, Henry first Viscount Sid- 
mouth, 373, 398, 399, 113 , 432, 43 <^, 
445 . 471, 514. 521 
Agamemnon, H M S (64 g ) 

(Captain H Nclsonm Mediterranean), 
53. 97-159 , 

(Captain R Fancourt at Copenhagen), 
387, 388, 400 , 

(Captain Sir E Berry at Trafalgar, 
526, 536 

Aginconrt, HMS (64 g) (Captain G 
Ryves), 459, 468, 481 
Agmeourt Sound, 468, 48 s 
Ajaccio, Corsica, 136, 163, 173 
Ajax, HMS (74 g ) (Lieutenants Pil- 
fold and Stoekhani at Trafalgar), 
, 545 

Alava, Viec-Admiral Don Ignatio d’, 
546, 559 

Alhemark, HMS (28 g ) (Captiin 
Horatio Nelson), 38-47 
Alberto, Prince of Naples, 294, 29s 
Alcmene, HMS (32 g ), 203, 288, 289, 
290, 293 

Alexander I, Emperor of Russia, 382, 
399, 401, 407, 408 

Ale\<ifidtr, HMS (74 g ) (Captain 
Alexander Ball at Nile), 241, 242, 
243, 251-4, 260, 273, 300, 309, 340, 
342, 345 

Alexandria, 246, 248-52, 263, 265, 267, 
297, 488 

Alexandria, Viscountwss, 269 
Algeciras, 426 

Algiers, Dey of, 149, 244, 457. 53d 


Alison, Sir Archibald, historian, 320 

Allen, Tom (Nelson’s sailor scivaiit), 
150, 214-16, 223, 237, 294, 302, 
376, 386, 419, 437 

Amazon, HMS (36 g ) (Captain Riou 
at Copenhagen), 386, 493, 504 

Ambuscade, HMS (32 g ), 492, 493 

Amiens, Peace of, 434 

AmpJnon, HMS (32 g ), 450, 454, 455, 
45«. 497, 503 

Andrews, Captain George, 51, 55, 97, 
121, 126, 140, 151 

Andrews, Miss (Mrs farror, Mrs 
Warne), si-5, 59 

Ardent, HMS (64 g ) (Captain T 
Bertie at Copenhagen), 387 

“Armed Neutrality of the North”, 374, 
398 

Atkinson, Thomas (Master, HMS 
Victory), 548 

“Attitudes’ of Lady Hamilton, 113, 
174. 308, 353 

Audacious, HMS (74 g ) (Captain 
Davidgc Gould at Nile), 254, 256, 
259, 263, 387 

Augustus, Duke of Sussex, son of 
George III, iii 

Austna, Archduchess of, see Clementine , 
Maria Louisa 

Austna, Empress of, ^ee Maria Theresa 

Austna, signs Peace of Leoben, 196 
Treaty of Campo Formio, 239 
Treaty of Luncville, 373, 412 


Bad^ei, HMS (16 g) (Coniinandcr 
Horatio Nelson), 26, 27, 32 
Baird, Dr Andrew, 419 
Baldwin, George, British Consul at 
Alexandria, 249 

Ball, Rear-Admiral Sir Alexander, 242, 
243, 245 et seq , at Nile, 260-73, 
283, 290, 300 et seq , 340, 453. 
455-6, 487, 534 

Barfieur, HMS (98 g ), 44, 74, 177, 192 
Barham, Adnural Charles Middleton, 
first Baron, 505, 510, 517, 532 
Barrington, the Hon Dames, 12 
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Barrington, Admiral the Hon Samuel, 
12, i6o 

Barton Hall, Neatishead, 85, 87 
Bastn, Corsica , siege of, 121-6 , Lord 
Minto’s palace at, 141 , Viceroy 
ordered to evacuate, 164-6 
Bastille, fall of the, 88 
Bath, Rev Edmund Nelson at, 9 , 
Nelson at 2, Pieriepont St , 34 , 
Nelson at, with wife, 82 219-23, 
236 , Lady Nelson at 17, New King 
ht , 135 , Lady Nelson calls upon 
Lord Hood at 5, Queen Sq , 135 , 
Rev Edmund and Lady Nelson, at 
2, Bennet St , 188 , Queen Square 
chapel, 238 

Bath, Order of the, see Order of the 
Bath 
Battle of 

Camperdowu, 229 , 

Cape St Vincent, 176-87 , 
Copenhagen, 387-94 , 

Glorious First of June, the, 130 , 
Marengo, 342 , 

Nile, the, 252-64 , 

Pyramids, the, 251 , 

Saints, the, 41, 44, 75 , 

Trafalgar, 539-560, (Plan of attack) 
512-13, 532 

Beatty, Sii William, Surgeon, H M S 
Victory, 462-3, 479, 531, 537. 

Nelson’s death, 540 et , Nelson’s 
autopsy, 559. 563 

Bcckford, Wil'iani, 359, 367, 430, 436, 
442, 516, 521 

Bccchey, Sir William, artist, 350, 434 
Bcguiercs, Bcquier (see oliO Aboukir), 

253 

Bclkislc, H M S (74 g ) (French prize), 
458 , (Captain W Hargood at 
Trafalgar), 546, 557 

Bcllerophofi, H M S (74 g ) (Captain H 
Darby at Nile), 154, 254, 257, 260, 
300 

“Belhn’s Collection’, French atlas, 254 
Bethna, H M S (74 g ) (Captain Sir 
T B Thompson at Copenhagen), 
387, 388. 393. 397 
Berney family (cousins), 8 
Bernstorff, Count Christian Gunther 
von, 395, 397 

Berry, Admiral Sir Edward, 159, 163, 
181, 186, 226, 227, 231, 232, 236, 
242 etseq , 263-8, 330, 334, 336, 339. 
343, 476, 536 


Berry, Lady (nee Louisa Forster), 227, 
231, 232 

Bettesworth, Captain George Edward 
Byron, 498. 504, 505 
Bickcrton, Admiral Sir Richard, 40, 72, 

453. 456-8, 471. 480, 483, 504, 529 

Bickerton, Lady (n^c Anne Athill), 455, 

471 

Billc, Captain Stem, 394 
Birmingham, Nelson at 440 
Black, Peter (gardener), 5, 9, 87 
Blackstone, Sir William, 438 
Blackwood, Vice-Admiral the Hon Sir 
Henry, 516, 528, 532-3, 535, 537-48 
Blake, Admiral Robert, 550 
Blanche, H M S (36 g ), 168, 203, 407 
Blanquct-Duchayla, Admiral, 254 et 
\eg , 265, 268 

Blenheim, H M S (90 g ), 177, 180, 194 
Blenheim Palace, 438 
Bligh, Captain George Miller, 556 
Bochetta Pass, Austrian defeat in the, 153 
Bolton, Miss Anne (niece), 510 
Bolton, Miss Catheiine (“Kate”, 
“Kitty”, Lady Bolton , niece), 
220, 236, 427, 449, 513 
Bolton, George, midshipman (nephew), 

330 

Bolton, Miss Jenuma Susanna (niece), 

427. 510 

Bolton, Miss Mary Anne (Mrs Pierson), 
220 

Bolton, Thomas (brothcr-m-law), 37, 
84, 96, 184, 224, 527 
Bolton, Thomas, junior (afterwards 
Bolton-Nelsoii , second Earl Nel- 
son, nephew), 449, 518, 567 
Bolton, Mrs Thomas (Susanna, 
“Sukey”, Nelson , sister), 6, 12, 
37, 84, 98, 220, 231, 330, 478, 513, 
516, 572 , letter of, to Lady Nelson, 

403 

Bolton, Captain Sir William, 98, 220, 
339, 449, 470, 489-90 
Boreas, H M S (28 g ) (Captain Horatio 
Nelson m West Indies), 55-6>o, 63-5, 
70, 75-81, 85, 89, 97 , hospital 
ship, 130 

Boulogne, Nelson at, 51 , Nelson 
attacks, 41 5-17 , Grande Armee it, 

477. 484. 528 

Bowen, Captain James, 246 
Bowen, Captain Richard, 161, 198, 
202-15 

Braham, John, tenor, 434, 569 
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Brenton, Captain Edward Pelham* 
author of Naval History of Great 
Bntaitiy 319 

B rereton, Lieutenant-General Robert, 
497-500 

Brest, 141, 374» 453, 485 
Briarly, Alex-inder, Master, H M S 
Bellona, 387, 401 

Bristol, Freedom of, conferred on 
Nelson, 188 

Bristol, H M S (50 g ), 24 
Bristol, Nelson at, 83 
Bnstol water, Nelson drinks, 463 
Britannia, H M S (100 g ), 138, 177, 198 
British Museum, copy of “that Miss 
Williams’ book” with corrections 
by Nelson, in, 318 , Nelson Papers 
m, V , bir William Hamilton at, 
424. 443 

Bromwich, Lieutenant Joseph, 23, 39, 
Bronte, duchy of, Sicily, 324, 369, 43:, 
473 , descends in female line, 325 , 
legends concerning, 325, 343 
Brooks’s Club, 400 

Brougham, Henry Peter, first Baron, 320 
Brucys d’Aigallicrs, Admiral Francis 
Paul, 251, 253 cf 5^4 

Brunswick, Caroline, Princess of. Con- 
sort of George IV, 134 
Bucentaure (80 g ), Villencuvc’s flagship 
at Trafalgar, 549, 559 
Biilkeley, Richard, 225, 230, 553 
Bulkeley, Lieutenant Richard, 553 
Bull fight, attended by NcKon, 100-2 
Bunce, Mr , carpenter, H M S Victory, 
556 

Buonaparte, Jerome, 373, 454 
Buonaparte, Josephine, set Josephine 
Buonaparte, Napoleon, 119, 156-9, 162, 
196, 236, 241, 245, 248, 251, 264, 
265, 267, 298, 305, 330, 34«>-2, 354, 
373, 412, 434, 447, 454, 457, 478-9, 
487, 512, 519, 528 , keeps bust of 
Nelson, 479 , Emperor, 479 , 
coronation, 484 

Burford, Oxon , Nelson at, 438 
Burford Bridge, Nelson at, 41 1 
Burgh, de, Lieutenant-General John 
Thomas, afterwards thirteenth Earl 
of Clannearde, 161, 166, 170-3, 192 
Burke, Edmund, statesman, 173, 552 
Burke, Walter, Purser, H M S Victory, 
$52-6 

Burnham Thorpe, Norfolk, 1-9, 84-98, 
134, 146, 220, 436 


Buslure, Nelson at, 8 
Byron, George Gordon, sixth Baron, on 
boating expedition with Lady 
Nelson, 567 


Cadir Bey, Abdul (Turkish Admiral), 
304, 327, 432 

Cadiz, 100, 190, 195-9. 236, 516 et seq , 
529, 559 , ladies of, 195 , combined 
fleets leave, 533, 537 
Cadogan, Mrs Mary (n^e Kidd , Mrs 
Lyon, Mrs Doggin), mother of 
Lady Hamilton, no, in, 278, 291, 
293. 345, 353. 355, 448, 509, 5I3. 
560, 569 

Ca Ira (French 80 g ship), 138-40 
Calais, Nelson at, 49 , Lady Hamilton 
at, 570 

Calder, Admiral Sir Robert, 186, 187, 
201. 505-6, 515, 517, 522, 533-4 
Callender, Sir Gcoflrey, iv, vi 
Campbell, Rear-Admiral Donald (Portu- 
guese service), 495 

Campbell, Adimral Sir George, 463, 
483, 492 

Calvi, Corsica, 116, n8, 120 , siege of, 
127-31 , Nelson wounded at, 129 , 
serves again at, 145 , evacuated, 166 
Canmng, George, statesman, 519, 526, 
538. 568 

Canopus, H M S (80 g ) (French prize, 
Nile, Le Franklin), 463-7 
Capel, Vice-Adimral Sir Thomas 
Bladon, 263, 265, 267, 483, 492 
Captain, H M S (74 g ) (Commodore 
Nelson, Battle of Cape St Vincent), 
158-60, 163, 166, 176-87, 190-5, 
198, 201, 213 

Caracciolo, Commodore Francesco, 275, 
290, 306, 314-16, 318-20, 322, 323 
Carcass, H M S , bombslnp (Polar ex- 
pedition), 13 et seq , 21 
Carlskrona, “Swedish Portsmouth”, 
401 

Carteaux, General Jean Francois, 107, 

119 

Carver, Nathamcl, Master of the 
Harmony of Plymouth, Mass , 
U S A , 42 

Casablanca, Commodore, 260 
Caserta, Naples, no, 281, 284 
Castelcicala, Princess, 294, 362, 363 
Castcllammarc, dockyard, Naples, 271, 
273, 279, 305, 315 
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Casticrcagli, Robert Stewart, Viscount, 
afterwards second Marquis of 
Londonderry, 519, 521, 522, 532 
Cathcart, Captain the Hon William, 418 
Catherine II, Lm press of Russia, 240 
Cliampionnct, Gcncraljc an Antoine, 2 »7 
Charlotte of Mecklenburg, Consort of 
Geoigc in, 3S2, 409, 444 
Charlotte, Queen of Wurtemberg, see 
princess Royal 

Charnock, John, naval biographer, in 
Chatham, John Pitt, second Earl of, 85, 
90. 97 . 135. 142 
“Chelengk”, 268, 347, 380 
Chepstow Castle, Nelson at 440 
Chevalier, Steward, H M S Victory, 473, 
47C 556 

Childers, H M S (14 g ), 470, 480, 489 
“Christian Army of the Holy Faith ’ 
(Cardinal Ruflfo s irregulars), 304 
Christie’s Auction Rooms, 424 
Cinllo, Domemeo, court physician, 321 
Clarence, Duke of, see William Henry, 
Pnnee 

Clarges St, No 11, residence of Lady 
Hamilton, 448, 450, 310, 518, 522, 
567 , Nelson never stays at, 514 
Clarke, Rev James Stamer, iii-v, 7, 319 
Clementine, Archduchess of Austria, 
Consort of Francesco, Hereditary 
Prince of the Two SieiUcs, 274, 284, 
429 

Coat-of-arms of Sir Horatio Nelson, 
188, 574 

Cochrane, Admiral the Hon Sir 
Alexander, 497, 498, 501 
Coekburn, Right Hon Admiral Sir 
George, 149, 1 6 1, 169, 183, 200, 300 
Codnngton, Admiral Sir Edward, 530, 
531. 5S9, S 66 

Codnngton, Lady (tide Jane Hall), 530, 

563 

Coftin, Admiral Sir Isaac, 526 
“Coke of Norfolk”, Thomas Coke, 
first Earl of Leicester, 3, 98, 146, 400 
Collier, Commodore Sir Francis 
Augustus, 319 

Collingwood, Vice-Admiral Cuthbert, 
first Baron, 24, S9, 6 t, 62, 66, 67, 
167, IT®, 180, 184-6, 360, 503, 504, 
515, 520, 529-31. 534 , 537 et seq , 
559, 561-2 

Colhngwood, Francis, midshipman, 555 
Collingwood, Lady {tite Sarah Blackett), 
167, 237 


Collingwood, May Patience (Hon Mrs 
Denny), 167, 562 

Collingwood, Sarah (Hon Mrs New n- 
ham-CoIlmgwood), 167, 562 
Collingwood, Captain Wilfred, 59, 62, 
8[ 

HMS (71 g) (Captain G 
Murriy at St Vincent), 177, 309 , 
(Captain J Morns at Trafalgar), >>39 
Coinmera dc Market Ik (120 g ) (Frciieh 
prize), 105, 119, 130 
Coinyn, Rev Mr (Chaplain, HMS 
Vatiqiinrd, HMS FoiidroyiVit), 258, 

259, 308 

Congkton, Miss Eleanor (Mrs Dimk- 
watcr-Bcthune), 141, 165, 173 
Conn, Captain John, 526 
Connor family 
Cecilia, 511 

Charles (midshipman), 431, 476 
Emma (also “Carew ), 371 
Sarah, 371, 489, 509, 572 
Conway, Vice-Admiral Lord Hugh, S3. 
107 

Copenhagen, Amalicnborg Palace, 394- 
9 , city of, 386 

Copenhagen, Battle of, Battle of 
Copenhagen 

Cc^penhagen, no medals issued tor 
Battle of, 432 

Copenhagen pouelain, see Porcelain 
Cordoba, Adiiiiril Don Jose de, 177, 
183 

Corfu, 248 253, 304 
Cornwallis, Cuba (Nelson’s black muse), 
33 

Cornwallis, Admiral the Hon Sir 
William, 18, 28, 29, 53, 86, 95, 453, 
505 

Corsica, <e€ Ajaccio, Bastia, Cahi, 
Minto, San Fiorenzo 
Courier, newspaper, quoted, on Santa 
Cruz expedition, 221 , on arrival 
of Nelson and Hanultons m 
Lonaon, 356 

Cribb, Thomas, gardener at Merton 
Place, 426, 435, 509, 518, 524, 572-3 
“Crocodiles Club” (Nelson’s Nile 
Captains), 264 , sec ako Egypti m 
Club 

Cronenburg, 378-83 
Cronstadt, 406 

“Crossing the Line”, usual ceremonies 
observed, 58, 497 

Crowe family, of Burnham Thorpe, 2, 3 
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Cruikshaiik, William Cumberland, 
anatomist, 224, 230 

CuUoden^ H M S (74 g ) (Captam T 
Troubndge at St Vincent and at 
Nile), 145, 177-81, 190. 197, 199, 
254, 260, 271, 273, 282, 305 
Curtis, Rear-Admiral Sir Roger, 244 
Cuthbcrt, Lieutenant Robert, 257 


Calling, General Sir John, Governor 
of Honduras, 26, 30, 33 
Dampier’s VoyageSy read by Nelson, 87 
Dancer, Dr Thomas, 29, 32 
Dannebrog (62 g ), Danish blockship, 
390» 392 

Darby, Captain Henry d’Esterre, 248, 
254, 260, 368 

D*Aubant, Lieutenant-General Abraham, 
123, 125 

D’ Auvergne, Phihp, imdshipman, 14, 17 
Davison, Alexander, 43, 44, 47, 48, 82, 
193, 227. 265, 302, 358-61, 365, 
367, 370. 375» 404, 408, 420, 433, 
441, 444, 451. 472-3, 528, 564, 
medals, 268, 409 , letter to Nelson, 
302 , letter to, from Nelson, 402 , 
Uchester election, 460, 478 
Deal, 414, 418 , “Three Kings” Inn, 
Deal, 417 

De Burgh, see Burgh, de 
Defenccy H M S (74 g ) (Captam John 
Peyton at Nile), 254 , 

(Captam George Hope at Trafalgar), 
539 

Defiance, H M S (74 g ) (Rear-Admiral 
T Graves at Copenhagen, Captain 
R Retallick), 388, 393 , 

(Captam P C Durham at Trafalgar), 
526 

Denmark, Crown Prince of, see 
Frederick, afterwards Frederick VI 
Despard, Colonel Marcus, 32, 33, 444-5 
Devis, Arthur, artist (“Death of 
Nelson ”), 555 

Devonshire, Gcorgiana {nde Spencer), 
Duchess of, 3, 234 

Diadem, H M S (64 g ), 159, 163, 165, 
198 

Diamond Rock, H M S , 499, 501 
Digby, Admiral the Hon Robert, 44, 46 
Dolphin, H M S (44 g ), 19, 127, 160, 
240 

Dommet, Admiral Sir WiUiam, 378 


Doth qal, H M b (74 g ) (Captam P 
Malcolm at Trafalgar), 459, 481, 
530 

Douglas, Alexander Hamilton, Marquis 
of, afterwards tenth Duke of 
Hamilton, 430 436, 442, 449 
Douglas, Admiral Sir James, M P , 20 
Dover, 415, 418 

Downing Street, Nelson at, 413, 510, 
SIS 518-19, S22 

Drake, Francis, Minister at Turm and 
Genoa, 147, 152, 153, 265 
Dresden, portraits of Lady Hamilton and 
Nelson executed m, 353 
Drink watcr-Bethune, Colonel John, 161, 
173-6, 185, 229 

Drummond, Sir William, diplomatist, 
378, 380, 457 

Duckworth, Adnural Sir John, 307, 324, 

351 

Duff, Captain George, 530, 538, 539 
Dumouritz, General Charles, 353 
Dunbar, Captain Sir James, 535 
Duncan, Admiral Adam, first Viscount, 
229 

Duncan, Lieutenant-Colonel Jolm, 125, 
129, 162 

Dundas, General Sir Da\id, 121, 123, 

565 

Dundas, Henry, see Melville 


East India Company, 265, 268, 361, 512 
Ldgar, H M S (74 g ) (Captam George 
Murray at Copenhagen), 387 
Edridge, Henry, painter, 527 
Egmont, H M S (74 g ), I77» 198 
Egypt, report of Nelson upon, 458 
“Egyptian Club” (Nelson’s Captains 
at Nik , see also “Crocodiles”), 
264 

Elba, see Porto Ferrajo 
Elephant, H M S (74 g ) (Captam T 
Foley) (Vicc-Adnnral Lord Nelson 
at Copenhagen), 383 et seq , 394, 
401 

Llephanten (70 g ), Danish blockship, 394 
Elgin, Mary {nde Nisbct), Countess of, 

327-9 

Elgin, Thomas Briicc, seventh Earl of, 
327-9, 332, 432, 457 , his “marble 
antiquities”, 481 

Elliot, Rear-Admiral the Hon Sir 
George, 142, 165, 252 
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Elliot, Gilbert, see Minto, Earl of 
Elliot, Lady, see Mmto, Countess of 
Elliot, Hugh, diplomatist, 352-3, 451, 
45S-7> 477» 479> 536 
Emerald, H M S (36 g ) (Captain T 
Waller), 199, 203, 205 
“England expects that every man will 
do his duty”, 545 

Erskine, Lieutenant-General Sir Janies 
St Clair, 329 

Eshdby, Thomas, Principal Medical 
Officer, H M S 7/iCicio, 217 
Estaing, Admiral Charles Hector, 
Comte d’, 2H, 83 

Estc, Rev Mr C , 470, 475 , lends 
Nelson books, 520 
Este, Dr Lambton, 475, 481-2, 523 
Esterhazy, Prince, 294, 348 
Euryalu'^, H M S (36 g ) (Captain the 
Hon H Blackwood at Trafalgar), 

516, 529, 537, 543 

Excellent, H M S (74 g ) (Captain 
Cuthbert Collingwood), 177-S4 


Faddy, Lieutc lam William, 284 
Falmouth, news of Trafalgar arrives at, 

561 

Farington, Joseph, artist, 430 
Farmer, Captain George, 18, 21 
“Fatima”, negress, maid to Lady 
Hamilton, 356, 43s S72 
Fellow es, Thomas, Purser, II MS 
Agamemnon, 103 

Ferdinand I, King of the Two Sicilies, 
III of Sicily, IV of Naples, 108, 109, 
112, 113, 174, 244, 274 et seq, 
316 etseq , 340, 456-7 
Ferguson, Dr , Principal Medical Officer, 
H M S Elephant, at Copenhagen, 

384 

Fischer, Commodore Olfert, 392, 401 
Fitzherbert, Mrs Maria, 135 
Floyd, Thomas, midshipman, 14-18 
Foley, Admiral Sxr Thomas, 16 1, 253 et 
seq, 263, 290, 319, 383, 39i» 398» 
401 409, 439 

Fonthill, Wiltshire, 363, 521, 571 
Foote, Vice-Admiral Sir Edward, 309-13 
318 

Forest of Dean, 439 

Foudroyant, H M S (80 g ) (Rear- 
Admiral Baron Nelson in Mediter- 
ranean), 231 et seq , 308-44 , letter 
from Barge's crew of, 344 


Fougueux (74 g ) (French ship at 
Trafalgar), 546, 553 
Fowle family (cousins), 7 
Fox, the Hon Charles James, statesman, 
54 > 299, 3 I 7 » 480 

Fox, Henry, see Holland, Henry Fox 
For, H M S (cutter), 199 , loss of the, 
212, 216, 221 

Foxhall and Fryer, Messrs , 367 
I^rankhn, Le (80 g ) (French battleship at 
Nile, re-named Canopus), 254, 257, 
259, 262 

Frederick, Crown Prince of Denmark, 
and Regent, afterwards Frederick 
VI, 377. 392, 395-9 

Frederick, Duke of York, son of George 
III, 226, 227, 564 

Frederick Wiliiam III, King of Prussia, 
377 

FrcmantL, Lady (Elizabeth, “Betsy”, 
me Wynne), 160, i6r, 169-72, 
207-9, 213, 215 , nurses Nelson and 
her husband, 216-18, 230, 531 
Fremantle, Vice- Admiral Sir Thomas, 
139. 149, 160-2, 169-72, 197, 202 
et ^cq , 230 , at Copenhagen, 379, 
38>, 386, 391. 397-400, 505. 5”. 
531-60 , letter to, from Nelson, 402 
Frerc, Hookhani, diplomatist, 455, 467, 
481 


Ga« fa no, see Spedilo, Gaetano 

Gallo, Marquis dc, 247, 271, 278 

Galwey, Rear-Admiral Edward, 237, 
258-60 

Gambler, James, British Consul at 
Lisbon, 536, 561 

Gambhng, Nelson's sole personal experi- 
ence of, 18 , Lady Hamilton begged 
by Troubndge to abstain from, 333 

Ganqes, H M S (74 g ) (Captain T 
Fremantle at Copenhagen), 379, 
388, 393 

Gardner, Admiral Alan, first Baron, 73, 
451. 493 

Gayner, Edward, Quaker merchant, 455, 
465 

General Ekctions of 
1784, 53, 55 . 

1790, 92 , 

1802, 436 

Chihcux, Ee (74 g ) (French prize), 263 , 
367. 336, 337 
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Genoa, Nelson m action off, 138 , visits 
Consul at, 146 , French raid near, 
152 , Nelson blockades, 153, 160, 
162 

GentlemaiC s article, on nick- 

names of ships of Mediterranean 
Fleet, 154 

George HI, “Farmer George”, 94 , 
Nelson presented to, 49 , is im- 
pressed with unfavourable opinion 
of Nelson, 91 , sends message to 
St Vincent’s Fleet, 187 , receives 
Nelson cordially, 226 , at St Paul’s 
23 1 , reputed to have chosen Nelson 
for dctiched service in Mediter- 
ranean, 273 , receives Nelson coldly, 
360 , displays lunacy, 373 
George, Pnnte of Wales, afterwards 
George IV, 134, 167, 361, 372, 413, 

i2I-2 

Geraldmo, Commodore Don Tomaso, 
181, 183 

Gibbs, Abraham, banker (Messrs Gibbs, 
Falconet and Noble, of Naples and 
Palermo), 302, 457, 459, 465, 473 
Gibraltar, pronunciation of, 538 , Nel- 
son at, 20, 100, 168, 174 241, 453, 
495, 504 , General O’Hara, Gov- 
ernor at, 192 

Gibraltar, H M S (80 g ), 192, 458 
Gibson, Mrs (nurse to Horatia), 375, 
376, 423, 425, 442, 444, 448-9 
Gibson, Mary, see Jolinstonc, Mrs 
Gillespie, Dr Leonard, 462 
Gillray, James, caricaturist, 363-4 
G/aij^ow, H M S (20 g ), destroyed by 
fire, 27 

Glatton, H M S (54 g ) (Captain W 
Bligh at Copenhagen), 387, 393 
Gloucester, Nelson at, 439 
Goldsmid, Abraham, 423, 424, 562, 569, 

572-3 

Goldsmid, Benjamm, 423, 424 
Golfe Jouan (“Gourjean”), Mediter- 
ranean, 128, 133, 134 
Goliath, H M S (74 g ) (Captain T 
Foley at Nile), 159, 177, 252-4, 256, 
260, 290, 309 

GoodalJ, Admiral Samuel Cranstoun, 
137, 140, 153. 267, 300, 338 , writes 
to Nelson, 339 

Gordon, Major Pr>se Lockhart, 302, 320 
Gordon, Lord William, 362 
Gorgon, H M S (44 g ) (Captain John 
Dixon), 165 


Gould, Admiral Sir Davidge, 254, 263, 

387 

Gower, Rear-Admiral Sir Erasmus, 82 
Gozo Island of, 283, 285 
Giacffer, Mr (landscape gardener), 325, 
431, 457, 473 

Graeme, Vice-Admiral Alexander, 413 
Graham, Thomas, first Baron Lyncdocli, 
340 

Grasse, Admiral Francois dc Gnssc- 
Tilly, Comte, dc, 41 

Graves, Rear-Admiral Thoims, fust 
Baron, 385, 386, 409, 432 
Gravina, Admiral Frcdcnco Cirlos dc, 
493, 499, 559 

Greenwich, National Maritime Museum, 
Nelson MS at, vi , Lord Hood, 
Governor, 144 , Captain Locker, 
Lieutenant-Governor, 225 , Nelson 
visits, 228 , Nelson’s lying m state 
at, 564 

Grenville, William Wyndham, first 
Baron, 245, 267, 347, 359, 568 
Greville, the Hon Charles, no, 356, 

369, 371, 429, 439-40, 448 

Grey, Charles, first Earl, 216 
Grey, Captain the Hon Sir George, 216 
Guillaume Fell, Le (80 g ) (Villencuvc’s 
flagship at Nile , prize), 254, 263, 
337. 339. 341 

Gustavus IV, King of Sweden, 377 


Hallowell, Admiral Sir Benjamin, 13 1, 
132, 149, 177, 186, 200, 254, 260 , 
presents Nelson with a coffin, 308 
Hamburg, 8 , Nelson at, 353 
Hamilton, Emma, I ady (nde “Amyly”, 
“£my” Lyon;, first meets Nelson, 
1 10-13 , Nelson writes to, from 
Corsica, 126 , from Naples Bay, 
246 , her services in connection 
with Battle of the Nile, 246-7, 250, 
542 , greets Nelson at Naples, 274 , 
entertains him, 276 et seq , assists 
evacuation of Neapolitan royal 
family at Palermo, 289 et seq , 
“fascinates all the Navy’* at Pal- 
ermo, 302 , on board H M S 
FOudroyant, 309 et seq , 339 , and 
Caracciolo, 319, decorated by 
Czar, 340 , returns to England, 
345-54 , dislikes Lady Nelson, 359, 
413 , happy relations of, with 
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Nelson’s family, 358, 428, 434 , 
caricatures of, 363-4 , gives birth 
to Horatia, 368, 376 , at Merton 
Place, 421 etseq , 508-24 , wido>\cd, 
448 , in debt, 448, 471, 568 , 
mysterious illness, 474-5 (birth of 
second daughter by Nelson ^*), 
“Brave Emma*’’, 516, Nelsons 
last letter to, 537 , “Last codicil”, 
542, 567-8, despair, illness, exile and 
death, 568-71 , descriptions of, by 
Miss Wynne, 172 , Lord Minto 
174, 434, 5i3» 523 . Lady Elgin, 
328 , Mis St George, 352-3 , Lord 
St Vincent, 358 Comhc/' newspaper, 
356 , Nelson 111, 274, 370 
Hamilton, Sir William, 107 , first meets 
Nelson, 109 et seq , corresponds 
with, 126, 140, 142, 245 seq , 
his collection of antiquities, 113, 
277, 309 , entertains him at Naples 
276 et seq , at Palermo, 296 et seq , 
on board H M S Foudroyant, 309, 
2^9 et seq , travels to England with 
Nelson, 345 et ^eq , complains of 
his wife, 430, 442-3 , on hohday 
with Nelson, 41 1, 417, 435-43 , m 
failing health and spirits, 442 444 , 
peerage scheme, 430, 442 , death of, 
447 Will, 448-9 

Hammond, Sir Andrew Snape, 510 
Hannay, David, iv 

Elardy, Vice-Admiral Sir Thomas Mas- 
terton, 19, 169, 174, 175, 243 et sn ] , 
254, 263, 278, 290-2, 308, 314, 319. 
330, 338, 366-7, 379-86, 394, 404, 
410, 450 et seq , 527, 543 et seq , 550, 
553-7, 560, 566 

Harness, Dr John, Physician to the 
Fleet 132 

Harrison, James, author, iv, v, vi, 318, 
361, 516 

Harvey, Captain Eliab, 543 
Haslcwood, William, solicitor to Nel- 
son, 365, 489, 542, 564 
Hawke, Admiral of the Fleet, Edward, 
first Baron, 23 

Hawkesbury, Lord, see Liverpool, 
Charles Jcnkinson, Earl of , Robert 
Jenkmson, Earl of 
Haydn, Franz Josef, musician, 348 
Hay ley, William author, 568 
Henley, Mrs (great-aunt), 8 
Herbert, John, President of Nevis, 63- 
78, 82, 98 


Herbert, Miss Martha (Mrs Andrew 
Hamilton), 64, 82 

Hibbert, Piirncr and Norton, Messrs , 
West India merchants, 11 
High, Mrs (nurse), 6 
Hilborough, Norfolk, 3, 7, 85, T04, 118 
Hinchtn^hroke, H M S (28 g ) (Captain 
Horatio Nelson on San Juan 
Expedition), 27-32, 444 
Hinton, Lieutenant Mutm, 102 
Hogarth, William, artist, 49 
Holkham Hall, Norfolk, 3 146 
Holland, Henry Fox, third Baron, 320 
Holleslcy Bay, 416 
Hollesley Rectory, Suffolk 220 
Hood, Admiral Samuel, Viscount, 44-7, 
53-5, 74. 85, 90-1, 94. 97, 99 ctsiq, 
143-6, 160, 223, 5 14 

Hood, Vicc-Admiral Sir Samuel, 202, 
204-8, 214, 254, 256 26 5, 297, 305 
Hope, Captain George, 2S9, 290, 538-9 
Hoppner, John, artist, 434 
Horatia (Miss Thomson, Thompson, 
Miss Nelson Nelson, Mrs Ward) 
(daughter), birth of, 368-9, 371, 
376 , Nelson visits, 375, 412, 444, 
525, 571 , baptised, 449 , beautiful 
infant, 405, 423 , portrait of, 454 , 
early illnesses, 472, 475 , at Merton, 
425, 429, 509 , marrngc project 
for, 473 , provision for 472, 480, 
542, 570 , “uncommonly quick”, 
509 , letter to, from Nelson, 537 , 
marriage and family 571 , attempts 
to discover her parentage but dies 
111 Ignorance, 571 

Hoste, Admiral Sir William, 98, 116, 
131, 150, 151, 157, i6o, 208, 210, 
his account of Nelson’s loss of an 
arm, 21 1, 214, 240, 263, 265, 267, 
272 

Hothani, Admiral WiUnm, first Baron, 
103, 126, 136-53 

Hothani, Admiral Sir William, 79, 143 
Howe, Admiral of the Fleet, I^chird, 
Earl, 53, 75, 80, 92, 130. 186, 198, 
226 

Hudson, James, of Merton (gardener), 
524. 573-4 

Hughes, Admiral Sir Edward, 17 
Hughes, Admiral Sir Richard, 56, 58 et 
seq , 72, 96 

Hughes, Lady (rtf*ejanc Sloan), 55-9, 70 
Hughes, Miss “Roscy” (Mrs J 
Browne), 56-7, 70 
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Hunt, Captiin Anthony, 126, 129 
Hunter, Dr William, 224, 230 
Hy^:rcs, 107, 146, 466 


Inconstant H M S (36 g ) (Ciptaui T 
Fremantle), 139, 143, 161, 172, 208 
Ipswich, 231, 35 5, 426 
Irrcsi^ttbk, H M S (74 g ), 177, 183, 184, 
190 

Irvme, Dr (Physicnn to Polar Expedi- 
tion), 13, 14 

Isis, H M S (50 g ) (Captain J alker 
at Copenhagen), 307 


Jackson, Mr , Master, H M S Vtlk de 
Parts, 197, 200 

Jameson, Mr Jamcb, Master’s mate, 
H M S Boreas, 57 
Janus, H M S (44 g )» 30, 32, 34 
Jcffcison, Michael, Naval surgeon, 132, 
237, 25S, 266 

Jervis, see St Vincent, Earl of 
Johnson, Commander Joshn, 431 
Johnstone, Mrs (nee Mary Gibson), 375, 

429 

Jones, Rev William, Rector of Figtrec 
Church, St John, Antigua , offici- 
ates at Nelson’s wedding, 78 
Jordan, Mrs Dorothea, actress, 193 
Josephine, Empress of the French, 
Consort of Napoleon I, 156, 479 


KtATE, Thomas, surgeon, 230 
Keats, Admiral Sir Richard Goodwin, 
459-82, 484, 490, 494, 496, 503, 
505, 51 1, 571 , and Trafalgar Plan 
of Attack, 512-13 

Keith, Admiral Keith Elphmstonc, 
Viscount, 309, 312, 323-4, 331-5, 
341, 342, 364, 480 
Kehin Effcndi, 288, 291 
Kellcrinan, General Francois Chnstophe, 
152 

Kemble, John, actor, 362 
Kent, H M S (74 g ), 459 
Kentish Town, 7, 10, 21, 36, 122, 133, 
222, 302 

Kcppcl, Admiral Augustus, Viscount, 
36, 40 

King, Joseph, boatswain, 97, 103 
Kingsmill, Admiral Sir Robert, M P , 
36, 54, 57, 81, 95 


Kioge Bay, Baltic, 400, 402, 408 
Kiikc, Captain James, 34 
Klopstoek, FnedriLh Gottlieb, poet, 3^3 
Kmght, Miss Ellis Corncln, authorc 
18, 27s, 279, 284 290, 301, 326, 
339, 341-G 352-7, 3^>3 
Knight, Lady, 275, 276, 290 291, 326 


La Marra, Scipioiie, bandit chief, 314 
Lamb, Charles, author, 520 
Lancaster, Rev Thomas, Vnar of 
Merton, 424, 514 526 
Langford, Captain Frederick , 417, 41 

431 

Lapcnotitrc, Captain John Richards, 561 
Latona, FI M S (38 g ), 60, 407 
Laugliton, Sir John Knox 111 
Layman, Captain William, 380, 490 , 
letter from Nelson concerning, 491 
Lcatukr, H M S (50 g ) (Captain T B 
Thompson at Nile), 199, 202, 206, 
244, 254, 257, 264 
Le Brun, Vigcc, artist, 449 
Leghorn, Nelson at, 114, 118-20, 134-7, 
341 , receives provisions from, 
126, refits at, 131, 134, 136, 141, 
154, T56, Fleet at, 142, Nelson 
bloekatlcs, 160 , Buonaparte at, 
162 , Nelson captures, 286 , French 
troops recapture, 373 
Leopold, Prince of Naples, 275, 284, 326 
Lepce, Frank (Nelson’s sailor servant), 
98, 103, I^O 

Lindholtn, Captain Hans, Adjutant- 
General, Dmish Fleet, 392, 396, 
398-400 

Linzcc, Admiral Robert, 114, 1 1 6-1 7, 
120 

Liphook, the “Anchor” Iim, Nelson 
at, 450, 526 
Lisbon, 200, 454, 561 
Lively, FI M S (32 g ), 154, 161, 176, 
185-7 

Liverpool, Charles Jcnkinson, first Earl 
of, first Baron Hawl csbury, 93 
Liverpool, Robert Jenkmson, second 
Earl of, second Baron Hawkesbury, 

523 

Lloyd’s, 431 

Lock, Charles, Consul-General at Naples, 
299. 317, 332, 33L 347, 483 
Lock, Mrs Charles (nh Cecilia OgiKie), 

299, 332 

Locker, Miss Elizabeth, 229 
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Locker, Captain William (Nelson’s 
“sea-daddy”), 111, 23-7, 34“40, 47, 
49, 53» 54. S7. 63, 8t, 88, 97, 100, 
142, 154, 159, 166, 182, 225, 228, 
364 

London, H M S (98 g ), 380, 382, 393, 
399 

London, sec British Museum, Brooks’s 
Club, Christie’s, Clarges St , Down- 
ing St , London Tavern, Piccadilly, 
St James’s Sq , St George’s Church, 
St George’s HospPil, St Paul’s, 
Sotheby’s 

London residences of Nelson 10, 
Great Marlborougli St , 82 , 6, 

Princes St , 82 , 141, Bond St , 

22^ 96 Bond St, 236, Nerot’s 

Plotel, 17, King St , St James’s 
356, 17, Dovci St, 359-66 , 

Lothian s Hotel, Albemarle St , 
374, 412, 413 , 19, Piccadilly, 448 , 
Gordon s Hotel, Albemarle St , 514 
London Tavern, 426 
Lord Mayor’s Banquet, Nelson at, 3 ^9, 
360, 426 , reluscs invitation to, 
432 , after Trafalgar 562 
VOrteni (Admiral de Brueys s flagship 
at Nile), 254, 259-62, 266, 268 , 
mam-mast of, 30S, 339, 434 
Louis, Rear-Admiral Sir Thomas, 254, 
2 s 8, 284, 300, 492, 532, 535 
Louis XVI powerless, 88, 93 , brought 
to trial, 96 , executed, 117 
Lowe^toffi, H M S (32 g ), 21-4, 28, 51, 
149 

Lutwidge, Admiral Skeffington, 14 et 
seq , 21 

Lynn, 4, 9, 94, 97 


Mack, Field-Marshal Baion Karl von 
Leibcrich, 278 et seq , 293 , Nelson’s 
opinion of, 282, 536 
Macnamara, Captain James, 24, 49-51 
Maddalena Islands {see also Agincourt 
Sound), 468, 483, 488 
Madeira, Nelson at, 497, 500 
Madeira wine, see Wines and spints 
Miudstone, H M S (32 g ), 77, 455, 456, 
481 

Majestic, H M S (72 g ) (Captain G 
Wcstcott at Nile), 2S4, 257 
Malmesbury, James Hams, first Earl of, 
226, 240, 561 


Malta, 248, 251, 262, 271, 278 et seq , 
300. 329, 364, 429. 434, 453, 455, 
471, 488 , Sir A Ball, Governor at, 
329 , Nelson’s opinion of, as a 
base, 456, 458, 471 , directions for 
Naval Hospital at, 470 , plague at, 
482 

Man, Admiral Robert, 143, 145, 167 
Margate and Ramsgate, 221, 416-18, 
442 

Mana Carolina, Queen Consort of 
Ferdinand I, lOng of the Two 
Sicilies, 109, 173-4 ^72, 280 et seq , 
316 et seq, 340 et seq, 348, 349, 
429 et seq , 536, 569 , “a time- 
serving woman”, 456, 472, 479 
Mina Louisa, Archduchess of Austna, 
Consort of Napoleon I, Emperor 
of the French, Nelson meets, 348 
Maria Theresa of Naples, Consort of 
Friiicis II, last Roman Emperor of 
Austna, 348 

Mane Antoinette, Consort of Louis XVI 
of France, 60, 109, 117, II 8, 173, 
280 

Marlborough, George Spencer, fourth 
Duke of, 438 

Mar\ H M S (74 g ) (Captain G Duff 
at Trafalgar), 53 o, 539 
Marsh, William, senior partner, Messrs 
Marsh, Page and Creed, Navy 
Agents, 403, 431, 510, 564 
Martello, Tower of, Corsica, 120 
M’ Arthur, John biographer, in, iv, 99, 

329 

Matcham, George, “G M ” (brother- 
in-law), 57, 70, 85-6, 89, 92, 96, 
I34> 435-9, 515-16, 524. 562, 565, 
570 , his character sketch of “Lord 
Victory”, 428 

Matcham, George, jumor (nephew), 435, 
438, 517, 519, 520, 564 , diary of, 
5i«, 521 

Matcham, Mrs George (Catherine, 
“Kate”, “Kitty” Nelson, sister), 
5, 38. 53. 70, 84, 85, 92, 98, 134, 303, 
427, 435-9, 441*3. 478 
Mazaredo, Admiral Don Josef, 195 
Mecklcnburg-Strclitz, Charles, Duke of, 
409 , see also Charlotte of 
Medusa, H M S (50 g ), 415, 416, 459 
Mejean, General, 310 
Meleager, H M S (32 g ), 149 
Melpomene, H M S (44 g ) (French 
prize), 115, 116, 118, 131 
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Melville, Heury Dundas, first Viscount, 
245, 246, 267, 448, 480 , letter to, 
from Nelson, 491 

Merton Place, Surrey, 417 , descriptions 
of, 420-4, 441 , house-parties at, 
424, 434. 443, 512 ct seq , structural 
alterations at, 437. 47^. 473, 5op, 
569 , “Nile” at, 473 , the “Poop”, 
509 , fate of, 569, 572-3 

Merton village, Surrey , tradesmen, 
422 , pansh church, 424, 435, 5i4, 
574 

Messer, Captain Thomas (afterv-ards 
Vice- Admiral, Russian service), 
346 

Messina, 246, 248, 293, 301, 303, 456, 
466 

Micheroiix, Antoruo, Cavilicrc (Nea- 
politan general), 310, 31 1 

Miles, Commander Jeaffreson, author, 
320 

Milford Haven, 417. 421, 439, 440 

Miller, Captain Ralph Willett, 160, 
181-4, 192-5, 202 et seq , 254, 262, 
264, 296 

Muter ue. La (42 g ) (French prize) (Cap- 
tain James Cockburn), 166, 168-9, 
1 71, I73-<5, 183, 186, 190, 300 

Mmava.La (Caracciolo’s flagslup), 315, 
316 

Muiotaufy H M S (74 g ) (Captain Lotus 
at Nile), 254 et seq , 273, 284 , 
(Captain Charles Mansfield at Tra- 
falgar). 554 

Minto, Anna Maria {nie Amy and), 
Countess of, 141, 160, 163, 228, 
347. 434 

Mmto, Gilbert Elliot, first Earl of, 53, 
124, 129, 149, 162-5, 44 s , descrip- 
tion of, 141 , Viceroy. Corsica, 
141-65 , deplores retirement of 
Lord Hood, 142 . comments on 
Lady Hamilton, 174, 347» 434, 
513 , present at Battle of Cape 
St Vincent, i7<5, 185-6 , peer, 
227 , recommends Nelson, 234 , 
in Vienna, 346 et seq , at Merton, 
433, 513, 523 , in London, 517 , 
on board H M S Victory, 451 

Mitford, John, 319 

Moira, Franas Rawdou Hastings, second 
Earl of, 478 

Monarch, H M S (74 g ) (Captain J R 
Mosse at Copenhagen), 388, 393, 
397 


Monmouth, “Beaufort Arms”, Kyuim 
Pavilion, 440 , Nelson Museum at, 

V, VI 

Monmouth, H M S (64 g ), 4S9 
Montenotte, Battle of, 158 
Montpelier (Herbert estate m Nevis), 
64-8, 76-8 

Moore, General Sir John, 121 
Morea, the, 250, 251, 467, 485^6, 493 , 
Nelson’s report on, 458 
Mormngton, Richard Wellesley, secon 1 
Earl of, see Wellesley, Richard 
Morns, Vice-Admiral Sir James, 538 
Morrison, Alfred, connoisseur, iv, v, 

571-2 

Morrison, James, shipwright, H M S 
Alexander, 243 

Moseley, Dr Benjamm, 29-31, 34, 230, 
447, 450 469 

Mosse, Captain James Robert, 397 
Moubray, Captain George, 492 
Moutray, Lieutenant James, 59, 65, 164 
Moutray, Captain John, 59-60 
Moutray, Mrs John, 59, 60, 65, 13 1 
Mulgrave. Captain Constantmc Phipps, 
second Baron, 13-17, t 3I, 52 i, 523 
Murray, Vice-Admiral Sir George, 
406-9, 462, 490, 507, 526 
Mtitine, H M S (14 g ), 246, 248, 254, 
263, 272 

Mutinies, Naval, of I797, i93, 198 , 
Nelson’s opinion of, 198 
Myers, Lieutenant-General Sir William, 
497-500 


Naples, Nelson’s first visit to, 108-13 , 
British Fleet in Bay of, before Nile 
246 et seq , atter Nile, 270 et seq 
Nelson’s unfav onrablc comment on 
280 , royal flight from, 290 et seq 
Nelson returns to Bay of, 320, 456 , 
executions in. Piazza del Mercatc, 
322 , see also CaserLa, Castellarn- 
mare, Palazzo Scssa, Posilipo 

Napoleon I, Emperor, see Buonaparte, 
Napoleon 

Nelson, Anne (“Nancy”, “Nanny”, 
sister), 21, 38, 52 

“Nelson Ana”, sung by Lady Hamilton, 
accompamed by Haydn, 348 

Nelson, Catherine, see Matcham, Mrs 
George 

Nelson, Lady Charlotte Mary, daughter 
of Rev Wilham, first Earl Nelson, 
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afterwards Duthcss of Bronte, 
Viscountess Bndport (niccc), 98, 

32^, 411. 419, 428, 47^, 366 

Nelson, Edmund (brother), 37, S4, 87 

Nelson, Rev Edmund (father), aimablc 
character and appearance of, i-io, 
23, 91, 220 , his “Family Histoiical 
Rct^istcr”, 7, 37, 84 , rejoices in his 
son’s prowess, 2^, 188 , son and 
daughtcr-in-law live with, 86-98 , 
praises Lady Nelson, 87, 350 , 

receives gifts from his son, 134, 147, 
427, 428 , retires, 231 , distressed 
at breakdown of his son’s marriage, 
357, 426, 427 , poLtrait of, 350 , 
visits Merton, 427 , death of, 435 , 
liandwritmg, 435 

Nelson, Mrs Edmund (ii(^e Cithenne 
Suckling) (mothci), i, 5, 6, 38, 
369. 436 

Nelson, Frances, ‘Tanny’’, Viscountess 
Duchess of Bronte (nee Woolward , 
widow of Dr J Nisbct) (wife), 
meets Nelson, 65 , courtship and 
marnage, 65-72, 76-9 , early 

history, 68 , neurosis and ill- 
health, 82, 87, 99, 1 1 5, 189, 

criticises Nelson’s relatives, 85,134, 
dislikes country life, 87, 88, 237, 
303 , no issue by Nelson, 99 , lives 
with his father, 188, 219, 330, 
urges him to depute dangerous 
services to Ins captains, 189 , at 
Admiralty House, Whitehall, 361 , 
praised by Nelson, 69, 196, 219, 
235, 276 , wishes to join him m the 
Mediterranean, 302 , attentive to 
his father, 350 , unhappy rc-union, 
356-63 , leaves her husband, 365 , 
“letter of dismissal”, 402-3 , seeks 
reconciliation 412, 433 , estranged 
from his family, 427-8, 435 , 
handsomely provided for by Nel- 
son, 366, 403, 446 , widowhood, 
567 , pension, 567 , death, 567 , 
devotion to her son, 65, 135, 350 , 
devotion to Nelson’s memory, vi , 
letters of, in British Museum 
(“Nelson Papers”), and in Nelson 
Museum, Monmouth, v 

Nelson, Horatia, see Horatia 

Nelson, Vice-Admiral Horatio, Vis- 
count, Duke of Bronte infancy 
and education, 1-8 , volunteers to 
go to sea, 9 , midshipman, 10 , 


West Indies, II , North Pole, 12- 
17 , East Indies, 18 , invalided 
home, 19 , examined for lieuten- 
ant’s commission, 21 , Jamaica 
station, 23 ft seq , Commander, 
26 , Post-Captain, aged 20, 28 , 
San Juan expedition, 29-32 , in- 
valided home, 34 , at Bath, 35 , 
H M S Albemarle, 38 , first ro- 
mance, m Canada, 44 , Antilles 
with Hood, 46 , returns home on 
declaration of Peace, 47 , tour m 
France, 49-52 , poht’cal aspirations, 
53-6 , H M S Dorcas, 55 ef seq , 
Second-iii-Comniand, Leeward 
Isles station, 58 , enforces Naviga- 
tion Laws, 61, 89 , exposes frauds 
by Crown officials, 74-5 , meets 
and marries Mrs Nisbet, 67-72, 
76-9 , “by whom 1 have no 
children”, 99 , unemployed for 
five years, 80-96 , first ship-of-the- 
line, 97 , services in Mediterranean, 
100-76 , meets Sir Wilhain and 
Lady Hamilton, 108-14 , “Little 
brush” with French squadron, 115 , 
besieges Bastia, 121-6 , loses sight 
of an eye at Calvi, 129-32 , “Old 
Mediterranean man”, 136 , action 
off Genoa, 137-40 , action off 
Hy^rcs, 145 , co-operates with 
Austrian land forces, 144 et seq , 
promoted Colonel, Chatham Divi- 
sion Marines, 146 , Commodore 
157 , encouraged by St Vincent, 
155, 160 , conducts evacuation of 
Corsica, 163-6 , of Elba garrison, 
173 , distmgmshes himself at 
Battle of Cape St Vincent, 180-6 , 
Order of Bath, 187 , Rear-Admiral 
of the Blue, 187 , commands in- 
shore squadron Cadiz Bay, 191-9 , 
“hand-to-hand fighting”, 197 , 
Santa Cruz expedition, 200 et ^eq , 
right arm amputated, 213 , con- 
valescence, 219-32 , buys “Round- 
wood”, 231, HMS Vanguard, 
236 , Battle of the Nile, 253 et 
seq , wounded, 257 , arrival m 
Naples, 274 , entertained by Ha mil- 
tons, 276 et seq , promises support 
to Queen of Two Sicilies, 284, 304 , 
evacuates Ncapohtan royal family 
to Palermo, 289 , objects to 
appointment of Sir Sidney Smith, 
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297 , dejection of spirits, 300 , 
Rear-Admiral of the Red, 301 , 
returns to Naples Bay, 307 , annuls 
Armistice with republicans, 309 , 
quarrels with RufFo, 307-16 , his 
treatment of Caracciolo criticised, 
317 , Duke of Bronte, 324 , his 
relations with Lady Hamilton 
criticised, 324, 328, 333, 347 , 

reprimanded for inactivity by First 
Lord, 344 , journey home across 
Europe, 345-55 , unhappy re-umon 
with Lady Nelson, 356-63 , Vice- 
Admiral of the Blue, 364 , separates 
from Lady Nelson, 365, 402-3 , 
Lady Hamilton gives birth to 
Horatia, 368 , sails for Copenhagen 
as Second-in-Commaiid, 377 , 
Battle of Copenhagen, 387-94 , 
diplomacy succeeding, 395-9 , ap- 
pointed C -iii-C Baltic Fleet, 404 , 
sails for Russia, 404 , created 
Viscount, 409 , in charge of coast 
defence, 412-20 , buys Merton 
Place, 421 , m debt, 421, 446, 454, 
473 , tours Wales and Midlands, 
435-41, appointed C -in-C Medi- 
terranean, 441 , “two years, less 
ten days, without setting foot out- 
side the Kirtory”, 451-504 , Vicc- 
Admiral of the White, 476 , follows 
Villcneuvc to West Indies and back, 
493-503 f twenty-five days' leave 
at Merton, 508-25 , sails from 
Portsmouth, 527 , “Nelson touch”, 
529> 531 I last letters to Lady 
Hamilton and Horatia, 537 , “last 
Codicil”, 542 , prayer, 544 , fatally 
wounded at Battle of Trafalgar, 
550-2 , dies, 557 , homecoming 
563 , funeral, 564-6 Appearance, 
m infancy, 7 , youth, 16, 18, 30, 
45 , after loss of arm and eye, 217, 
219 , at Palermo, 328 , after 
Copenhagen, 394 , resembles 
Suvirov, 406 , in muform, 45, 424, 
508 , wears green shade, 510 , 
abihties, 234 , enthusiasm of ships' 
companies for, 47, 195, 559 , of 
officers for, 157, 238, 418, 503 , 
“thorough clergyman’s son”, 461 
Nelson, Horatio (Viscount Merton, 
Viscount Trafalgar, son of William, 
first Earl , nephew), 98, 435, 449, 
473» 567 


Nelson, Miss Mary (aunt), 236 
Nelson, Maurice (brother), 7, 21, 22, 33, 
38, 85, 90, 92, 134, 188, 221, 302, 
404, 405, 407-8, 41 1. 447 
Nelson, Mrs Maurice (Mrs Sarah 
Ford, “Poor Blindy”), 408, 446 
Nelson, Sarah (nie Yonge), first 
Countess (“Mrs William”, sistcr- 
in-law), 70, 119, 358, 375» 4it, 4i7. 
43 5, 448 

Nelson, Rev Suckling (brother), 37, 85, 
302 

Ntlson, Susanna, see Bolton, Mrs 
Thomas 

Nelson, Rev William, first Earl 
(brother), iv , baptism, 2 , boy- 
hood, 8-9 , undergraduate destined 
for holy orders, 21 , Naval chap- 
lain, 37, 39, S5-9, 66 , marries, 70 , 
issue, 98 , rough manners of, 135, 
375 , hastens to Bath, 222 , pre- 
sented at Court, 226 , asks for 
favours, 349, 436 , on holiday with 
Nelson, 411, 436 , at Merton, 

567-9 , created Earl, 562 , and 
“Last Codicil”, 567-9 
Neptune^ H M S (98 g ) (Captain T 
Fremantle at Trafalgar), 531, 560 
Neptime (French 80 g ship at Trafalgar), 
549 

Nevis, 62-6, 68, 75-8, 106 
New York, Nelson’s comment on, 44. 
Nice, 105, 145, 148, 156 
Nicolas, Sir Nicholas Hams, historian, 
V, 492 

Nicolas, Lieutenant Paul Hams, 557 
Nile, Battle of the, see Battle of the Nile 
“Nileus”, dog presented to Lady 
Hamilton by Nelson, 359 
Nisbct, Captain Josiah (stepson), 64-9, 
82, 87, 97-9, 104, 108, III, 135-6, 
184, 207, 210, 212, 216, 240, 265, 
272, 280, 300, 349-5L 375. 378. 
403, 426 

Nisbet, Dr Josiah (first husband of Lady 
Nelson), 68, 99 

Nisbct, Mrs Josiah, see Frances, Vis- 
countess Nelson 

Niza, Marquis de (Portuguese Admiral), 
283, 288, 293 

Noble, Charles, banker (Messrs Gibbs, 
Falconet and Noble of Naples and 
Palermo), 302, 457, 459 
Norc, Mutiny at, see mutimes Naval, of 
1797 
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North Polar Expedition (Phipps’s), 

12-17 

Worthumberland, HMS (74 g ), 336, 
497-9 

North Walsham, Norfolk, 8 
Norwich, Freedom of, conferred upon 
Nelson, 188 

Norwich, Nelson at Sir William 
Paston’s School, 8 


O’Hara, General Charles, 192, 200 
Oldfield, Captain Thomas, 202, 205 
Oliver, Francis, courier, 345, 370, 371, 

417 

Ordc, Rear-Admiral Sir John, 249, 482, 
489. 490-5, $11 

Order of the Bath, Nelson awarded, 187 , 
invested with, 227 , Sir Thomas 
Graves invested with, 409-10 , 
ceremony of Installation of Knights 
of, 449 

Order of the Crescent, 343, 347, 432, 437 
Order of St Ferdinand and Merit, 437 
Order of St Joachim, 431, 437 
Orton, HMS (74 g ) (Captain Sir James 
Saumarez at Nile), 177, 180, 241, 
242, 254 , 

(Captain E Codrington at Trafalgar), 
<;3o 

Otway, Admiral Sir Robert Walker, 
383, 390 

Ouschakoff, Vice-Admiral Theodore, 
304, 326, 335 

Owen, Vice-Admiral Sir Edwaid, 418- 

19 

Oxford, Nelson at, 435-8 


Paget, the Hon Sir Arthur, diplomatist, 
334, 339 

Pahlen, Count Peter Louis, 383, 406-8 
Palazzo Sessa, British Embassy, Naples, 
108, 111-14, 275 ct seq , 291 
Palermo, Nelson at, 295-309 , descrip- 
tion of, 301 , Palazzo Colli, 296-8 , 
Palazzo Palagoma, 302, 307 et seq , 
339, Villa Bastioni, 297 , Monreale 
298 , fetes at, 307, 326, 346 
Palho, Egidio, leader of lazzarom, 288, 
310 

Paoli, General Pasquale dc, 121, 122, 
126, 164 

Parker, Captain Edward Thornborough, 

370, 398, 404, 411-19 


Parker, Admiral Sir Hyde, in, 153, 1 92, 
217, 365 et seq , 396 ct seq , 434 
Parker, Lady {n^e Margaret Nugent), 24, 

26, 33, 300 

Parker, Admiral of the Fleet Sir Peter, 
24 et seq , 512 

Parry, David, Governor of Barbados, 64 
Parry, Admiral Wilham, 24 
Parsons, Lieutenant George, 10, ii, 315, 
316, 326, 336, 340, 341 
Parthenopsean Republic, 300, 304, 306 
Pasco, Captain John, 544-6, 553 
“Patent Bridge tor boarding first-rates. 
Nelson’s”, 188 

Paul 1, Emperor of Russia, 268, 331, 374, 
378, 382, 398, 399, 406 
Pei^asus, HMS (28 g ), 72, 73, 75, 82, 85 
Pembroke, Nelson at, 440 
Perry, James, journalist, 423-4, 521, 523 
Pettet, Captain Robert, 482 
Pettigrew, Dr Thomas, historian, iv, 
V, 572 

Peyton, Captain John, 237, 254 
Pezza, Michele, ‘Fra Diavolo”, bandit- 
chief, 304 

Phillipps, Sir Thomas, bibhophilc, 
Nelson MSS of, vi 

Phipps, Captain Constantine, M P , see 
Mulgrave 

Phoebe, HMS (36 g ), 475, 488, 492, 
41 , 

(Captain the Hon T Capel at 
Trafalgar), 538 

Piccadilly, 19, Nelson lodges at, 448-9 
Piccadilly, 23, residence of Sir William 
and Lady Hamilton 363, 371, 372, 
375, 400, 405, 423. 426-9, 444 
Pierson, Lieutenant Charles, 181, 182, 
220 

Pignatelh, General Francesco, 299 
Pigot, Captain James, 19, 21 
Pitt, see Chatham, John Pitt, Earl of 
Pitt, WiUiam, statesman, admired by 
Nelson, 53-4, 62, 373, 519 , Nelson 
addresses, 75 , reported resignation 
of, 196 , “thinks of the Mediter- 
ranean”, 240 , resigns, 373 , at 
Walmer, 420 , at Cambridge, 436 , 
at Downing St , before Trafalgar, 
510, 51S, 518, 533 , after Trafalgar, 
562 , and “Last Codicil”, 567 
Plymouth, 83, 366, 529, 561 
Pole, Admiral Sir Charles, 40, 409, 410 
Pollard, Mr and Mrs Thomas, of Leg- 
horn, 136, 160, 172 
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Poison, Major John, 30, 33 
Polyphemus, H M S (64 g ) (Captain J 
Lawford at Copenhagen), 154, 387 , 
(Captain R RednuU at Trafalgar), 560 
Popham, Rear-Admiral Sir Hume, 
author lele^raphtc Marine Vocabu- 
lary, 538 

Porcelain and pottery possessed by 
Nelson Capo de Monte, 172 , 
Portia, 280 , Copenhagen (bought 
at Copenhagen, gift for Lady 
Hamilton), 400 , Cup (unspecified) 
bearing likeness of Lady Hamilton, 
480 , Chamberlain’s Worcester, 

509 

Porte, the, 244, 265, 266 , see also 
Smith, Spencer , Sultan of Turkey , 
Elgin, Earl of 

Portland, Wilham Cavendish Bcntinck, 
third Duke of, 53, 171 
Porto Ferrajo, Elba, 123, 134, 162, 166, 
169-73 

Portraits of Nelson, by Rigaud, J F , 
22, 36 , engraved by Shipster, 
1797, 225 , Anonymous artist ol 
Leghorn, 136 (miniature) , en- 
graved by Laurie, 1797, 225 , 
Abbott, L , 226, 229 , first engraved 
Earlom, 1798 , (full-length), 272 , 
Edndge, H , 1798 (sketch), 527 , 
Guzzardi, L , 1799, 439 , Schmidt, 
J H, 1800, 353 , Hon Mrs Damtr 
(bust), 361 , Bccchey, Sir W , 
1800, 434 , dc Kostcr (sketch), 
engraved T Burke, 1800, 361 , 
Hoppner, J , 1801, 434 , Devis, A , 
1805, 555 

Portsmouth Nelson dines with Mayor 
at, 20 , provisions H M S Albe- 
marle at, 40 , H M S Albemarle 
paid off at, 47 , Nelson lias riding 
accident at, 56 , arrives at, fioin 
Nevis, 80 , from Santa Cruz, 218 , 
sails from, for Mediterranean, 236, 
450 , for Baltic, 378 , ariivcs at, 
from “Long Chase”, 507 , sails 
from, for Trafalgar, 526-8 , H M S 
Victory arrives at, from Trafalgar, 

563 

Posihpo, Naples, no, 277, 321 
Poyntz, Canon Charles, 4, 95 
Pozzo di Borgo, Count Carlo Andrea, 
164, 173, 228 
Prague, Nelson in, 335 
Price, James, negro butler, 10, 133 
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Prince George, H M S (100 g ), 177, 180, 
181 

Princess Royal, Charlotte, daughter of 
George III, afterwards Queen of 
Wurtemberg , Lady Nelson desires 
to become lady-in-waiting to, 84 
Principe d' Asturias, Cl, Mexican treasure 
ship, 200, 202 

Pringle, Captain Thomas, 40, 41, 79, 90 
Prowse, Rear-Admiral Sir William, 546 
Prussia, Frederick William III of, see 
Frederick William III 


Quebec, Nelson in, 41-4 
Queen Charlotte, see Charlotte of 
Mecklenburg 

Queen Charlotte, H M S (100 g ), 334, 
335 

Queensberry, William Douglas, fourth 
Duke of, 356, 522 
Quilham, Captamjohn, 548 


Racehorse, H M S (16 g ), North Polar 
Expedition, 13 et seq 
Radiant Orb, the, Nelson’s vision of, 19 
Radstock, Lord, see WTldegra\e, 
Admiral the Hon W , first Bacon 
Radstoek 

Raisonnahle, H M S (64 g ) (French 
prize), 9-1 1, 21 

Raven family, of Burnham Thorpe, 3,37 
Raven, H M S (18 g ), 489, 490-1 
Redoutable (74 g ), from winch Nelson 
was mortally wounded, 549, 553, 
554 

Regiments, specified 60th, 29 , 79th, 
29, 30 , 67th, 70 , 6Qth, 121, 181 , 
British Grenadiers, 126 , ist Foot, 
170 , Dillon’s, 457 , Loyal Irish, 
29 , 49th, 378, 410 , 95th, 378 , 
Scots Gre>s, 565 , 50th, 444 
‘‘Rendezvous No 97 ’ (off Cape San 
Sebastian), 466, 483 
Renown, H M S (74 g ), 459, 467 
Revel, 377 . Nelson at, 406-8 
Revenge, H M S (74 g ) (Captain R 
Moorsom at Trafalgar), 546, 563 
Rigaud, John, artist, 22, 36, 225 
Riou, Captain Edward, 386, 388, 393, 
397 

Robinson, Captain Mark, “my old 
Captain with a wooden leg”, 20, 21, 
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Roccaroimni, General Lucio Canccioli, 
Duke ot, 299 

Rodney, Admiral George Brydgcs, first 
Baron, 41, 44, 160, 186, 259, 275, 
106 

Rolfe iainily, cousins, 3 
Romney, George, artist, 276, 37s, ^68 
Uoniect, M , Assistant Surgeon, H M S 
Ihc^etis, amputates Nelson’s right 
arm 213 

Rose, Right Hon George, 90, 318, mo, 
519-20, $26-7, 533. S5I, 567-S 
Ross, Hercules, merchant, 28, 33, 83 
Rostock, Nelson at, }oS 
Rotherham, Captnii Sir Edward, 534, 
540 

Roiindwood, near Ips\Mch, 231, 237, 
272, 303, 3 >S, 365 

Rowley, Admiral Bartholomew, 146 
Roxburgh, John, Surgeon, H M S 
A^iuuemtion, 103, 138 
Royal Soi>trci(fn H M S (too g ) (Vue- 
Adnnral Colhngwocad at Trafalgar , 
Captain E Rotherham), 449, 474, 
520, 526, 534 , 540, 546. S 58 
Ruflfo, Cardinal Fabrizio, 304 et si t] y 318 
"Rule, Britannia", played to welcome 
Nelson to Porto Ferrajo, 170 , to 
Naples, 273 , sung by Lady 
Haimlton at Monmouth, 440 , 
played as H M S Victory went into 
action at Trafalgar, 545 
Rushout, the Hon John, 346 
Russell, HMS (74 g) (Captain W 
Cumming at Copenhagen), 388 
Russia, see Alexander I, Catherine II, 
Paul I, Cronstadt, Ouschakoff, 
Suvarov, Voinovitscli 
Russian Fleet, 304 et seq 
Russian naval service. Nelson once 
speaks of entering, 90 


"Saint Cecilia", "Santa Emma", 
portiait ot Lady Hamilton bv 
Romney, bought by Nelson, 270, 
375, 400 

St Ceorge, HMS (98 g ), 155, 198, 
367-83, 394, 400, 401, 406, 409 
St George, Mrs Mclesina (afterwards 
Mrs Trench), 352-3, 3 58 
St George’s Church, Hanover Square, 
223, 233, 369 
St George’s Hospital, 224 


St Helens, Alley ne Fitzhcrbcrt, Baron, 
407 

St James’s Palace, leuc'es at, 226, 360 
St James’s Park, 564 
St James’s Square, 227, 361, 478, 528, 
562 

St John, Antigua, 60, 74-8 499 504 
St John of Jerusalem, Most Venerable 
Order of the Hospital of, treasures 
ot, lost, 262 , Paul I, Grand Master 
of, 331 , Sir Alexander Ball, Com- 
mander Grand Cross, 340 , Lady 
Hamilton, "Dame Petite Croix", 
340 

St John s, Newfoundland, 41 
St Kitts, 62, 64, 75, 77 
St Omcr, Nelson at, 51, 54 , 242 
St Paul’s Cathedral, thanksgiving service, 
for naval victories at, 231 , Nelson’s 
funeral at, 563-6 

St Petersburg, 399, 407, 408, 513 
St Vincent, Battle of Cape, see Battle 
of Cape St Vincent 

St Vincent, Admiral of the Fleet John 
Jervis, first Earl of, C -in-C 
Mediterranean, 153 et seq , reputa- 
tion, appearance and manners, 154, 
201 , encourages Nelson, 156, 160, 
202, 216 , defeats Spanish Fleet, 
177-84 , Earl of St Vincent, 187 , 
and mutineers, 198, 239 , orders 
Nelson to Mediterranean, 238 , 
orders Sir J Orde home, 249 , 
writes to Lady Haimlton, 282 , 
relieved of his command, 308 , dis- 
approves of Nelson’s relations with 
Lady Hamilton, 357-8 , lawsuit 
with Nelson, 365 , at Torbay, 
366-8 , at Admiralty House, 425 
Salisbury, Nelson at, 362 
Samuel atid Jane, transport, 292, 305 
Sandwich, John Montagu, fourth Earl 
of, 12, 36 

Sandys, Rear-Admiral Charles, 59, 60 
San Fiorenzo, Corsica, 118, 120-6, 131, 

134, 144, 145. lU 

San Josef, HMS (112 g) (Spanish 
prize), 180-3, 319» 365-72 , in- 
scribed stern of, borne on Nelson’s 
crest, 188, 574 
San Juan Expedition, 29-32 
San Nicolas (80 g ) (Spanish prize), 177, 
1 80-2 

Sens Cuhttc (French 120 g ship), 139. 
151 
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SiVita Alia (Spanish 112 g ship), 546, 5^9 
Santa Cruz, TcncnfFc, Expedition to, 
190-2, 200-1 s 

SiVUtsitma Trinidad (Spanish 136 g ship), 
111 action at Cape St Vincent, 177, 
t8o, 183, 187 , in action at 

Trafakar, 545. 549, 559 

Sardinia, report of Nelson upon, 458, 
M 3 , 517, 523 

Sauniarez, Vice-Admiral James, first 
liaron, 161, 242, 24s, 348, 249, 2:>2, 
254, 264, 26s, 426 
Saxton, Sir Charles, 526 
Schmidt, Johann Heinrich, artist, 353 
Schomberg, Lieutenant Isaac, 72-5 
Schonbrnnn, Nelson at, 348 
Scott Rev Alexander John, Chaplain, 
H M S Uictory, 398, 444, 454, 460 
478, 485, 495, 497, 533, 525, 527, 
538, 540. 541, MO ci 560, 
description of Nelson, 461 
Scott, John, Admiral’s Secretary, H M S 
Victory, 449, 454, 460, 461, 470, 
546, 548 

Scott, Sir William, jce Stowell, Lord 
Scurvy, Nelson contracts once only 42, 
43 , takes precautions against it for 
his Fleet, 459, 469, 503, 504 
Stahone, HMS (38 g) (Captain T 
Fremantle, Santa Cruz), 17-21, 199, 
205, 207-18, 309, 313, 320, 342, 467, 
480, 487 

Secretaries to the Admiralty Stephens, 
Sir Philip, 49, 90, 327 , Nepean, 
Sir Evan, 354, 480, Marsden, 
William, 480 

Seroeold, Capuiii Walter, 128, 164 
Sheerness, 104, 412, 413 
Shepperton, ‘Bush” Inn, 411-12 
Simpson, Miss Mary (Mrs Matthews), 
43 

Siriui HMS (36 g ) (Captun Prowse 
at Trafalgar), 546 

“Sketeh of my Life”, supplied by 
Nelson to John M’ Arthur, Purser, 
HMS Victory, 99, 197, 329 
Smith, Admiral Sir Sidney (“The Great 
Plcmp ”), 245, 292, 296-8, 330, 
520 

Smith, John Spencer, Minister at the 
Porte, 288, 296, 308 
Smith, Alderman Joshua John, 570 
Smith, Neil, Assistant-Surgeon, HMS 
Victory, 556 
Sotheby's, 571-2 


Southey, Robert, poet-hiircatc, iv, 319 
Spanish Fleet, defcaud at Cape St 
Vincent, 177 it seq , mutiny m, at 
Cadiz, 199 squadron joins 
ViUcneuxc, 485, 493-4 . combined 
fleet in Cadiz 529, 533 , at 

Trafalgar, 537-s9 

Specialc, Vincenzo, “Mr Judge”, 305 
Spedilo, Gaetano, valet, 437, 45:>, 457, 
556 

Spence, Mr , maritime surveyor, 416 
Spencer, George, second Earl, 3, 142, 
192, 221, 223, 234 235, 238 246 
267, 316 373 , reprimands Nelson, 
344 

Spencer, Gcorgiana {iite Poyntz), Coun- 
tess, 3 

Spencer, Lavima {nit Bingham), Coun- 
tess, 234-5 356,360-1 
Spry, Mr , of Bath, apotliecary 34, 436 
Stevv art Lieutenant-General tlie Hon 
Wilha n, 376, 378, 380, 386, 390, 
393. 395. 398 400-6, 408 , relates 
anecdote of Nelson’s blind eye at 
Copenhagen, 391 

Stowell, William Scott, first Baron, 438 
Strangford, Percy Sniythc, sixth Vis- 
count, 535 

Stromboh, island, Italy, 272, 488 
Sfromboli, mortar-boat, 197, 338 
Stuart, General the Hon Sir Charles, 
127-30, 303 

Stuart, Admiral Donjacobo, 168-9 
Stuart, Gilbert, artist, 23 
Suckling, Miss Elizabeth (cousin) 133-4 
Suckling, Captain Maurice (uncle), 6, 7, 
9-12, 17, 19-21, 24, 25, 37, 46, 212 
Suckling, Lieutenant Maurice (cousin), 
58.^78, 97 

Suckhng William (uncle), of Kentish 
Town , 7, 10, 25, 52, 53, 62, 69, 
81, 85, 93 , marries, 70 , entertains 
Nelson’s wife, 133 , possesses 
picture of Bastia, 122 , Nelson too 
ill to visit, 222 , death of, 302 
Suckling, Mrs William {nde Rumscy), 

70, 133 

Sultan of Turkey, “Grand Signior”, 
Selim III, 265, 268, 284, 432 
Superb, HMS (74 g ), 459, 482, 488, 
494-6, 503, 505 

Surndge, Mr , Master of the Seahorse 
frigate, 17, i8 

Sutton, Rear-Admiral Samuel, 426, 431, 
450-3, 460. 503. 529 
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Suvdrov, Marshal Count Aleksandr 
Vasilievich, 328, 335, 406 
Swaffham, Norfolk, 92, 108 
Swansea, Nelson at, 440 
Swarland Park, Morpeth, 227, -529, 564 
Sweden, see Gustavus IV, King of 
Swi/tsure, H M S (74 t? ) (Captain Ben 
Hallo well at Nile), (Captain W 
Rutherford at Trafalgar), Nelson 
visits mental cases in, 194, at Nile, 
252, 254. 308, 482 

Syaellmd (74 g ), Danish blockship, 394 
Sykes, Rear-Admiral John, s6i 
Sykes, John, coxswain, 182, 197 
Syracuse, 250, 271, 337, 542 , Nelson 
visits, with Hamiltons, 339 


Timiiam, H M S (98 g ) (Captain 
Ehab Harvey at Trafalgar), 543, 554 
Tcnenffe Expedition, see Santa Cruz 
Tirpsichore^ HMS (32 g) (Captain 
R Bowen, Tenenffe Expedition), 
198-9, 202-6 

Thalia, H M S , 273, 301, 351. 403 
1 heseus, HMS (74 g ) (Rear-Admiral 
Sir H Nelson, Tenenffe Expedi- 
tion), 192-5, 197-9, 202, 207-8, 
210-14, 216-17 , at Nile (Captain 
R W Miller), 2^, 265 
Thesiger, Captain Sir Frederick, 377, 

391-3 

Thomas, Honoratus Leigh, surgeon, 224 
Thompson, Vice-Admiral Sir Charles, 

187, 198 

Thompson, Vice-Admiral Sir Thomas 
Bouldtn, 202-4, 206, 212, 244-60, 
267, 393. 397 

Thomson, Thompson, Mr and Mrs , 
names used by Nelson and Lady 
Hamilton m correspondence, 368, 
370, 374. 402, 405, 463 
Thunderer, HMS, bomb ketch, 196-8, 
202 

Thurn, Commodore Count, 291, 293, 

314 

Tintcrn Abbey, Nelson visits, 440 
Tipoo Sahib, Sultan of Mysore, 265, 330 
Tonnant, Le (80 g ) (French battleship at 
Nile), 254, 258 
Topaze, HMS (36 g ), 120 
Torquay, Nelson at Torre Abbey, 367 
Totty, Rear-Admiral Thomas, 408-9 


Trafalgar, Battle of, see Battle of 
Trafalgar 

Trafalgar, pronunciation of, 538 
Trafalgar, Viscount, see Nelson, Horatio, 
Viscount (nephew) 

Trekroner (Three Crowns) battery, yce 
Battle of Copenhagen 
Tr6villc, Admiral la Touche, 477 
Trevor, the Hon John, Minister at 
Turin, 147 

“Tna Juncta in Uno”, 302 
Tngge, Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas, 
"455. 457 

Tripoh, Bashaw of, 244, 304, 331-2 
Irimuph, HMS (74 g ), 11-13, 21, 458 
Trogoff, Admiral, 105 
Troubridge, Rear-Admiral Sir Thomas, 
178, 180, 186, 191, 201 et seq , 244, 
246 et seq , 260, 264, 271 et seq , 290, 
292, 297, 304 et seq , 320, 330, 333. 

357. 376, 419. 420, 444 . 471 

Toulon, blockade of, by Hood, los , 
captured by Hood, 106 , evacuated 
by Hood, 118 , “Red Terror” at, 
120 , Nelson watches, 465 et seq , 
French fleet sails from, 483 
Turns, Bey of, 116-17, 244 
Turin, British Ministers at, see Drake, 
Trc\ or 

Tuscany, Ferdinand III, Grand Duke of, 
118, 244. 285, 341 

Tuscany, report of Nelson upon, 458 
Two Sicilies, Kingdom of, see Ferdinand 
I , Maria Carolina 
Tyrason, Don Miguel, 197 
Tyson, John, sceretary, 32, 278, 300, 421, 
431. 449 


Udney, John, British Consul at Leg- 
horn, 136, 162 

Units, HMS (24 g ) (French prize), 41 3 


Vado Bay, base for Mediterranean 
Fleet, 145, 152 , Nelson’s opinion 
of, 147, 152 , loss of, 154, 159 
Vancouver Island, 88 
Vanguard, HMS (74 g ) (Rear-Admiral 
Sir Horatio Nelson at Nile), 236 ct 
seq , 271 , at Nile, 235-65 , arrives 
in Naples Bay, 273, 279, 289 , 
passage of, to Palermo, 292 , at 
Palermo, 297, 300, 305, 307, 308 
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Vanni, Count, “The White Terror of 
Naples”, 290 

Vansittart, Nicholas, first Baron Bexley, 
diplomatist, 380-4 

Vaudrcuil, Louis dc Rigaud, Marquis dc, 
42, 46 

Victory, H M S (100 g ), 10 , flagship 
ot Lord Hood, 97, 105, 12s, 143 , 
of Lord Hothani, 14:) , of Lord St 
Vincent, 161, 177, 183, 185, 192 , 
of Lord Nelson, 447, 450, 458 (/ 
seq , 509, 538-66 , Nelson’s quart. is 
m, 461 , descriptions of life in, 462 
467 , ships painted “a la Nelson 
111 mutation of, 536 , ship’s com- 
pany of, It Trafalgar, 543 , honic- 
eoniing of, after Trifal'^^ar, 558, 
Vienna, Nelson in 346-8 
Vilettcs, Lieutenant-General Williim 
121, 124, 45s 

Ville di Piiris, HMS (no g FriiiLh 
prize), 192, 197, 20f, 217, 239 5o^, 
ViHcnciivc, Admiral Pierre Charles de, 
263, 477, 4S8, 493 et seq , 504-5, 
511,518, 533> 549, 554e^ 'o? . ^59 
Vins, Geiicnl Baron dc, 144, 147-53 
Vuinovitsch, Count Nicholas Diinitro- 
vitseh 346 


Waidecrave, Adiniril the Hon 
William, fust Baron Radstoek, 186, 
511 

Wales, Pnnee of, w George Prince of 
Wales 

Waller, Captain Thomas Moutray, 202- 
4, 210 214, 226 

Wallis, Captain James, 57-8, 63 

Wallis, Thomas (Purser o^ HMS 
Elephant at Copenhagen), 391-3, 
408 

Walpole, Captain Galfridus, 6, 25, 212 

Walpole, Horace, i 

Walpole of Wolterton, Horatio, first 
Baron (cousin), 2 

Walpole of Wolterton, Horatio, second 
Baron (cousin), 2, 4, 53, 55, 81, 92, 
93, 188, 349 

Walpoles of Houghton (cousins), i, 10 

Walterstorff, Major-General Ernst, 398, 
434 

Ward, Rev Philip, 571 


Ward, Mrs Nelson, see Horatia 
Weatherhead, Lieutenant John, 98, 210, 
214 

Weir, Dr , Physician to the Fleet, 194, 
217 

Wellesley, Sir Arthur, see Wellington 
Wellesley, Richard, Earl of Mormngton, 
Marquis Wellesley, 330 
Wellington, Field-Marshal Arthur 
Wellesley, first Duke of, 330, 522-3, 

536, 565 

West, Benjamin, artist, 363 
Westcott, Captain George Blagdon, 
2U, 257, 264 

West Indies, Nelson in, ii, 22-34, 46, 
58-79 , “Long Chase” to, 494-561 
Westphal, Captain Sir George, 552 
Wilkes, John, quoted, 231 
Wilkinson and Higgins, Messrs , of 
Antigua, 74, 88 

William Henry, Prince, Duke of 
Clarence, afterwards William IV, 
enters Nav y, 28 , first meets Nel- 
son, 45 , serves under Nelson, 72 
75-89 , quarrels with his officers, 
46, 72-4 , writes to Nelson, 193 
attviids Nelson’s wedding, 78 , 
Nelson visits, 83, 359 , Duke of 
Clareiiee, 88 recommends Keats, 
459 , Nelson writes to, 74, 84, 
92-6, 223, 536 , Nelson comm nds 
Ins stepson to, 207 , at Nelson s 
funeral, 56^-6 

Williams, Helen Maria, authoress, 318, 
V 9 p 320 

Williamson, boot-and-knife boy at 
Burnham Thorpe Parsonage, 87 
Wilson, Mr John, Master of H M S 
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